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Englijh  Colonies  founded  in  Fennfylvania^  Maryland^ 
Virginia^  Carolina^  Georgia^  and  Florida,  Ce- 
7ieral  Ftejle^ions  on  all  theje  Settlements. 

NO  fociety  was   ever   founded   on   injuflicc.  B  O  O  K 
A  people  formed  by  a  compad  fo  extraor-  ^^i^ij^ 
dinary,  wouid  have  been,  at  the  fame  time,  both  Parallel 
the  mofl  degraded  and  the  mofl  unfortunate  of  ^etvAcen  a 
people.     Declared  enemies  of  the  human  ^'^^^-^ glolgo- 
they  would  equally  have  been  intitled  to  compaf-  vernmcnt. 
fion,  from  the  fentiments  they  would  have  infpired, 
and  thofe  they  would  have  experienced.     Feared 
and  hated  by  all  furrounding  powers,  they  would 
have  inceflantly  been  agitated  by  the  fame  paf- 
fions.      Their    misfortunes   would   have   excited 
univerfal  joy,  and  their  profpcrity  general  afflic- 
tion.    The  nations  would  one  day  have  united 
Vol.  VL  B  '  to 
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B  O  o  Kto  exterminate  them;  but  time  would  have  ren- 
JJ^JIIl  dered  this  league   ufelcfs.     It  would  have  been 
fuflicicnt    tor    their    annihilation,    and    for   the 
avenging   of  other   nations,   that   each   of  their 
members  Ihould  have  modelled  his  conduct  upon 
the    maxims    of  the  ftate.     Animated  with  the 
fpirit   of  their   inflitution,  they   would   all   have 
been  eager  to  raife  themfclves  upon  the  ruin  of 
each  other.     No  meafure  would   have  appeared 
too  odious   for   this  purpofe.     This  would  have 
been  realifmg  the  fable  of  the  race  engendered 
from  the  teeth   of  the   dragon,  which    Cadmus 
fowed  upon  the  earth,  and  which  was  deftroyed 
as  foon  as  created. 

How  different  would  be  the  deftiny  of  an  em- 
pire  founded  on   virtue !  Agriculture,  the  arts, 
the   fciences,  and   commerce,    improved    under 
the   protection   of  peace,    would   have   expelled 
idlenefs,  ignorance,  and   mifery.     The   chief  of 
the  ftate  would  have  proteded  the  different  ranks 
of  men  in  the  ftate,  and  would  have  been  adored. 
He  would  have  underftood  that  not  one  of  the 
fociety  could  fuffer,  without  fome   injury  to  the 
whole  body,  and  therefore  he  would  have  attended 
to  the  happinefs  of  all.     Impartial  equity  would 
infure  the  obfervation   of  the  treaties   which   it 
had    didlated ;    the   ftability   of    laws,    which   it 
had    fimplified,    and   the    diftribution   of   taxes, 
which  it  would  have  proportioned  to  the  public 
expences.     All  the   neighbouring   powers,  inte- 
refted  in  the  prcfervation  of  this  people,  would 
arm  in  their  defence,  upon  the  leaft  danger  which 
fhould  threaten  them.     But  in  default  of  foreign 
fuccoiirs,   they  might  themfelves  oppofe,  to  the 
unjuft  aggreffor,  the  impenetrable   barrier   of  a 
rich  and  numerous  people,  for  whom  the  word 
Country  would  not  merely  be  a  nominal  idea* 
I  This 
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This  is  what  may  be  called  imaginary  excellence  book 
m  pohtics.  vi-liiL^ 

These  two  forts  of  government  are  equally 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  which  pre- 
fent  us  with  nothing  but  imperfect  fKetches,  more 
or  lefs  refembling  the  atrocious  fublimity,  or 
more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  affecting  beauty  of 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  great  portraits.  The 
nations  which  have  made  the  mod  fplendid  figure 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  aduatcd  by  de- 
ftrudive  ambition,  have  difplayed  a  greater  re- 
femblance  to  the  former.  Others,  more  wife  in 
their  conftitution,  more  fimple  in  their  manners, 
more  limited  in  their  views,  and  enveloped,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  with  a  kind  of  fccret 
happinefs,  feemed  to  be  more  conformable  to 
the  fecond.  Among  the  latter  Pennfylvania  may 
be  reckoned. 

LuTHERANisM,  which  was  dcftincd  to  caufe  aTheQna- 
remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  it's  own  p^^j^i-Jj^"^^ 
influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occa-nia.  Man- 
fioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  men;"^^^  °£ 
when  there  arofe,  in  the  midfl:  of  the  commotions 
it  excited,  anew  religion,  which,  at  firft,  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm, 
theAi  like  a  fe£l  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed 
prmciple.     The  generality  of  innovators  in  reli- 
gion follow  a  regular   fyftem,  compofed  of  doc- 
trines conneded  with  each  other,  and  contend, 
at  firft,  only  to    defend   them ;    till   perfecution 
irritates  and  flimulates  them  to  rebelUon,  fo  that 
at    length   they   have    recourfe    to   arms.     The 
Anabaptiih,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had  only 
looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word  of  command 
to   attack,  lifted    up   the  ftandard  of   rebellion, 
before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyftem  of  dodrine. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  their  leaders  had  taught,  that 
it  was  a  ridiculous  and  ufelefs  practice  to  admi- 

B  2  nifter 
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BOOK  nifter  baptifm  to  infants,  and  alTerted  that  their 
^^^'^-  opinion  upon  tbio  point  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  primitive  church;  but  they  had  not  yet 
ever  reduced  to  pra6lice  this  article  of  belief, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  furnifhed  a  pretence 
for  their  feparation.  The  fpirit  of  fedition  pre- 
vented thein  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to 
the  fchifmatic  tenets  on  which  their  divifion  was 
founded.  To  fhake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
church  and  ftate,  was  their  law  and  their  faith. 
To  enlifl  in  the  armies  of  the  Lord,  to  join  with 
the  faithful,  who  were  to  wield  the  fword  of 
Gideon,  this  was  their  device,  their  motive,  and 
their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and 
fword  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the 
Anabaptifts  thought  of  giving  fome  bafis  and 
fome  connexion  to  their  creed,  and  of  marking 
and  cementing  their  confederacy  by  fome  vifible 
fign  of  union.  Having  been  united  at  firfl:  by 
infpiration  to  raife  a  body  of  troops,  in  1525  they 
were  united  to  compofe  a  religious  code. 

In  this  mixed  fyftem  of  intoleration  and  mild- 
nefs,  the  Anabaptifl  church,  being  the  only  one 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoevcr  it 
lifteuh,  the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to 
one  order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  difpenfed  to  alL 
Every  one  like  wife  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  fe6i:  which  hath  not  preferved  a  com- 
munity of  all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  primitive  Chriftianity,  has  degenerated, 
and  is  for  that  reafon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  th^ 
truly  faithful.  A  Chriftian  never  has  occafion 
for  any ;  nor  is  a  Chriftian  allowed  to  be  one 
himfclf. 

Chris- 
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Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  armsB  o  o  K 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  law-^-^^ 
ful  for  them  to  enlift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary 
armies. 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Chrift,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let 
their  yea,  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the 
devil  and  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them- 
fclves. 

Such  was  in  it's  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the  Anabaptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on 
charity  and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but 
violence  and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an 
equality  of  flations,  is  the  mod  dangerous  one 
that  can  be  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To 
preach  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  is  not  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  their  rights ;  it  is  leading  them 
on  to  afiallination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  do- 
meflic  animals  loofe,  and  transforming  them  into 
wild  beafts.  The  rulers  of  the  people  mud  be 
more  enlightened,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  mud  be  foftened ;  but  there  is  in  fad 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  real  equality  ;  it 
exifts  only  in  the  fyftem  of  equity.  Even  the 
favages  themfelves  are  not  equal  when  once  they 
are  collected  into  hords.  They  are  only  fo  while 
they  wander  in  the  woods;  and  even  then  the 
man  who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his  chace  to  be 
taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who 
deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of 
all  focieties. 

A  DOCTRINE,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was 
hardly  calculated  to  find  partifans  any  where  but 

among 
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BOOK  among  the  poor.     The  peafants  therefore  adopted 

xviii.  j^  y,]^\^  ^j-j^  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  a$ 

"^      'the  yoke  from  which  it  delivered  them  was  more 

infupportable.     The    far  greater    part,  efpecially 

thofe  who  were  condemned  to  llavery,  rofe  up  in 

arms  on   all  fides,  to   fupport  a  doctrine,  which, 

from   being  vaflals,  made   them   equal  to   their 

lords.     The   apprehenfion   of  feeing   one  of  the 

firfl:  bands  of  fociety,  obedience  to  the  magiflrate, 

broken,  united  all  other  feels  againft  them,  who 

could  not  fubfift  without  fubordination.     After 

having  carried  on  a  more  obftinate  refiflance  than 

could  have  been  expected,  they  yielded  at  length 

to  the    number  of    their   enemies.     Their   fcdt, 

^;  rotwithflanding  it  had  made  it's    way  all   over 

'  Germany,  and   into  a  part  of  the  North,  was  no 

r  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  been  every  where 

r  ^  oppofed  and  difperfed.     It  was  but  juft   tolerated 

in  thofe  countries,  in  which  the  grcateft  latitude 
of  opinion  was  allowed  ;  and  there  was  not  any 
ftate  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle  a  church, 
authorized  by  the  civil  power.  This  of  courfc 
weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell  into  con- 
tempt. It's  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  fed  of 
quakeri. 
Origin ard  This  humanc  and  peaceable  feet  arofe  in  Eng- 
charaaer  land,  amidfl  the  confufions  of  that  bloody  war, 
Quakers,  which  terminated  in  a  monarch's  being  dragged 
to  the  fcaffold  by  his  own  fubjects.  The  founder 
of  it,  George  Fox,  w#as  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people;  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  mecha- 
nic, but  whom  a  fmgular  and  contemplative  turn 
ot  mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  employment. 
In  order  to  wean  him.felf  entirely  from  all  earthly 
affections,  he  broke  off  all  connedions  with  his 
own  family  ;  and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to 
renew  them,  he   determined   tr   ^ave   no   fixed 

abode. 
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abode.     He  often  wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  B  O  o  K. 
without  any  other  amufcment  but  his  bible.     In  ^^^I^- 
time  he  even  learned  to  go  without  that,  when 
he  thought  he  had  acquired  from  it  a  degree  of 
infpiration  fimilar  to  that  of  the  apoftles  and  the 
prophets. 

He  then  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  difturbed 
with  enthufiaftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty 
and  fingularity  of  whofe  opinions,  upon  incompre- 
henfible  fubjeds,  could  not  fail  of  attrading  and 
fafcinating  all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous. 

The  firfl  thing  by  which  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  filver  lace,  no  embroidery,  laces, 
or  rufEes,  and  from  which  they  afFeded  to  banifli 
every  thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unneceiTary. 
They  would  not  fufFer  either  a  button  in  the  hat, 
or  a  plate  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  was  poffible  to  do 
without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eftabliihed  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adopted 
it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  by  this  external  modefly. 

All  outward  marks  of  deference,  which  the 
pride  and  tyranny  of  mankind  exad  from  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by 
the  quakers,  who  difciaimed  the  names  of  mafter 
and  fervant.  They  condemned  all  titles,  as  be- 
ing tokens  of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them, 
and  of  meannefs  in  thofe  who  bellowed  them. 
They  did  not  allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the 
appellation  of  eminence  or  excellence,  and  fo  far 
they  might  be  in  the  right ;  but  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  demonftrations  of 

refpeft 
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BOOK  refpe^t  which  we  call  politenefs,  and  in  this  they 
xviir.  ^verc  to  blame.  The  name  of  friend,  they  faid, 
was  not  to  be  refufed  by  one  chriflian  or  citizen 
to  another,  but  the  ceremony  of  bowing  they 
confidered  as  ridiculous  and  troublefoine.  To 
pull  qfF  the  hat  they  held  to  be  a  want  of  refpe6k 
to  a  man's  felf,  in  order  to  fhew  it  to  others. 
They  carried  this  idea  fo  far,  that  even  the  ma- 
giftratcs  could  not  compel  them  to  any  external 
mark  of  reverence;  but  they  addreiled  both  them 
and  princes  according  to  the  ancient  majefty  of 
language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in  the  Angu- 
lar number;  and  they  juftified  this  licenfe  by 
the  cuftom  of  thefe  very  perfons  who  were  of- 
fended at  it,  and  who  ufed  to  addrefs  their  faints 
and  their  God  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  auflerity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  fm- 
gularity  of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arms, 
confidered  in  every  light,  appeared  a  crime  to 
them.  If  it  were  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one's  felf,  it  was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriltianity.  Univerfal 
peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
If  any  one  fmote  a  quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he 
immediately  prefented  the  other ;  if  any  one 
afked  him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiflcoat 
too.  Nothing  could  engage  thefe  equitable 
men  to  demand  more  than  the  lawful  price  for 
their  work,  or  to  take  lefs  than  what  they  de- 
manded. An  oath,  even  before  a  magiftrate,  and 
in  fupport  of  a  juft  caufe,  they  deemed  to  be  a 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  difputes  that  arife  between  weak  and 
perifhable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life,  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re- 
ligion.    They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 

often- 
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oftentatious  edifices  of  piieflcraft,  they  confidered  BOOK, 
the  fabbath  as  a  pernicious  and  idle  inftitution,  and  -^^^^ 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  ridiculous  fym- 
bols.  For  this  reafon  they  rejected  all  regular 
orders  of  clergy.  Every  one  oi  the  faithful  they 
imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination 
from  the  Holy  Ghofl,  which  gave  a  character  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they 
were  aflembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who 
found  himfelf  infpired,  arofe,  and  imparted  the 
liofhts  he  had  received  from  heaven.  Even  wo- 
men  were  often  favoured  with  this  gift  of  fpeech, 
which  they  called  the  gift  of  prophecy;  fome- 
times  many  of  thefe  holy  brethren  fpoke  at 
the  fame  time;  but  much  more  frequently  a  pro- 
found filence  prevailed  in  their  aflemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  medi- 
tations and  difcGurfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fydem,  that  it  threw 
them  into  convulfions,  for  which  realon  they  were 
called  quakers.  To  have  cured  thefe  people  in 
procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  was 
requifite  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule;  but  inftead 
of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  While  every  other  new  fc6t  met  with 
encouragement,  this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of 
punifhment;  imprifonments,  whippings,  pillories, 
mad-houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  terri- 
IdIc  for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of 
wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  reafonable  over-much. 
The  conftancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fufFer- 
ings,  at  firfl:  excited  compaffion,  and  afterwards 
admiration  for  them.  Even  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  one  of  their  mofl:  violent  enemies,  becaufe 
they  ufed  to  inhnuate  themfelves  into  his  camps, 
and  dilfuade  his  foldiers  from  their  profellion, 
gave  them  public  marks  of  his  efteem.  His  po- 
licy exerted  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them 

into 
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BOOK  into  his  party,  in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a 
XVlll.   higher  degree  of  refpeft  and  confideration ;  but 
they  either  eluded  his  invitations,  or  rejected  them; 
and  he  afterwards   confclTed,  that   this   was  the 
only  religion  which  was  not  to  be  influenced  by 
bribery. 
Founda-        Among  the  fcveral  pcrfons  who  cafl:  a  tempo- 
tion  of      rary  luftre  on  the  fed,  the  only  one  who  deferves 
niTby    *^  to  be  remembered  by  poilerity,  is  William  Penn. 
Penn.       He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for- 
S'^hb^k-  tunate   enough    to   be   equally   dillinguifhed   by 
giiladou.    Cromwell,    and  the  two  Stuarts,  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  after  him.  This  able  feaman, 
more  fupple  and   more  infmuating  than  men  of 
his  profeilion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confi- 
derable  advances  to  government  in  the  different 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.     The 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the 
repayment  of  thefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as 
affairs  were  not  in  a  better  fituation  at  his  death, 
it  was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money, 
he  fhould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  Ame- 
rica.    It   was  a  country,    which,    though   long 
lince  difcovered  and  furrounded  by  Englifh  co- 
lonies, had  always  been   neglefted.     A  fpirit  of 
benevolence  made  him  accept  with  pleafure  this 
kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him  al- 
moft   as   a   fovereignty,  and   he   determined   to 
make  it  the  abode  of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  of 
the   unfortunate.     With    this    generous    defign, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1681,  he  fet  fail  for 
his   new  pofleflions,  which  from  that   time  took 
the  name  of  Pennfylvania.     All  the  quakers  were 
defirous  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
fecution  raifed  againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and 
other  ecclefiaHical  fees  5  but  from  prudential  mo- 
tives 
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tives  he  declined  taking  over  any  more  than  two  B  o  o  ic 
thoufand.  xvm. 

His  arrival  in  the  Ncv/  World  was  fignalized  by 
an  ad  of  equity,  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin- 
ciples equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied 
with  the  right  given  him  to  his  exteniive  terri- 
tory, by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britilh  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives.  The 
price  he  gave  to  the  favages  is  not  known  ;  but 
though  fome  people  accufe  them  of  flupidity  for 
confenting  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 
have  alienated  upon  any  terms ;  yet  Penn  is  not 
}efs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  jutlice  in  America,  which 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans. 
He  rendered  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  a  legal 
poifeiTor  of  the  territory,  and  by  the  ufe  he  made 
of  it  fupplied  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the 
validity  of  his  title.  The  Americans  entertained 
as  great  an  afi'edion  for  his  colony,  as  they  had 
conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 
founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 
fent.  From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  two  people,  founded  upon 
good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to 
Ihake. 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
favages  only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  under  his  laws.  Senfible 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplendour  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  If  it  were 
allowed  to  borrow  the  language  of  fable,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  an  account  that  feems  to  be  fabulous,  we 
fliould  fay,  that  Aftrasa,  who  had  been  gone  up 
into  heaven  for  fo  long  a  time,  was  now  come 

down 
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B  GO  K  down  upon  earth  again,  and  that  the  reign  of  In- 

^ ^  noccncc  and  concord  was   going  to  be  revived 

among  mankind.  The  mind  of  the  writer  and 
oi  his  reader  dwells  with  plealure  on  this  part  of 
modern  hillory,  and  feels  fome  kind  of  compen- 
fation  for  the  difgufl:,  horror,  or  melancholy, 
which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly  the  ac- 
count of  the  European  fettlements  in  America, 
infpires.  Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  bar- 
barians  depopulating  the  country  before  they 
took  polfefTion  of  it,  and  laying  every  thing  wade 
before  they  cultivated  it.  It  is  time  to  obferve  the 
dawnings  of  reafon,  happinefs,  and  humanity, 
rifmg  from  among  the  ruins  of  a  hemifphere, 
which  ftill  reeks  with  the  blood  of  all  it's  people, 
civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

The  virtuous  legiilator  made  toleration  the  ba- 
fis  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowledged  a  God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and 
made  every  chriftian  eligible  to  ftate  employments. 
But  he  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  invoke  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  he  thought  proper,  and  neither 
eftablifheda  reigning  church  in  Pennfylvania,  nor 
exaded  contributions  for  building  places  of  pub- 
lic worfnip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend 
them. 

Penn,  attached  to  his  name,  was  defirous  that 
the  property  of  the  fettlement  which  he  had 
formed  fnould  remain  in  perpetuity  to  his  family; 
but  he  deprived  them  of  any  decifive  influence 
in  the  public  refolutions,  and  ordained,  that  they 
fhould  not  exercife  any  act  of  authority  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All 
the  citizens  who  had  an  interefl  in  the  law,  by 
having  one  in  the  object  of  it,  were  to  be  eledors, 
and  might  be  chofcn.  To  avoid  as  much  as 
poflible  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  reprcfentatives  flioald  be  chofen  by  fuf- 

frages 
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frages  privately  given.  To  eftablifh  a  law,  a  B  O  o  K 
plurality  of  voices  was  fufficient ;  but  a  majority  ,  ^^^^^' 
of  two-thirds  was  n-eceflary  to  fettle  a  tax.  Such 
a  tax  as  this  was  certainly  more  like  a  free  gift 
than  a  fubfidy  demanded  by  government ;  but 
was  it  poflible  to  grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men 
"who  were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher 
Penn.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  450  livres  *  for  them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  his  children  above  fixteen  years  old,  and 
each  of  his  fervants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the 
annual  quit-rent  of  one  fol  ten  deniers  and  a 
half  f  per  acre.  Fifty  acres  were  alfo  given  to 
every  citizen  who  when  he  was  of  age,  confented 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  livres  five  fols  J. 

To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever,  he  eftablifhed 
tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  property.  But  it  is  not  protedling  the 
property  of  lands  to  make  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
fcffion  of  them  purchafe  the  decree  of  juftice  that 
fecures  them:  for  in  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  of  his  property,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  reft  ;  and  law,  when  protracted, 
cxhauds  the  very  treafures  it  fhould  preferve,  and 
the  property  it  fhould  defend.  Left  any  perfons 
fliould  be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might  be  to  en- 
courage or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under 
very  ftrid  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiflration  of  juflice,  to  receive  any  fa- 
lary  or  gratuity  whatfoever.  And  further,  every 
diflridt  was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent, 
and  accommodate,  any  difputes  that  might  hap- 
pen, before  they  were  carried  into  a  court  of 
juftice. 

*   18I.  ijs.  +  About  id.  X  's.  lod.  h. 

This 
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BOOK  This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from 
xvm.  ^i^g  defirc  of  preventing  crimes.  AH  the  laws, 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  punifh,  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a  (lop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  idlencls.  It  was  enadled  that 
every  child  above  twelve  years  old,  fliould  be 
obliged  to  learn  a  profellion,  let  his  condition  be 
what  it  would.  This  regulation,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a  fubfiftence, 
furniilied  the  rich  man  with  a  refource  againft 
every  rcverfe  of  fortune,  preferved  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's 
remembrance  his  original  ellimation,  which  is 
that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
body. 

Virtue  had  never  perhaps  infpired  a  legilla- 
tion  better  calculated  to  promote  the  felicity  of 
mankind.  The  opinions,  the  fentiments,  and 
the  morals  correded  whatever  might  be  defective 
in  it,  and  remedied  any  part  of  it  that  might  be 
imperfed.  Accordingly,  the  profperity  of  Penn- 
fylvania  was  very  rapid.  This  republic,  without 
either  wars,  conquefts,  druggies,  or  any  of  thofe 
revolutions  which  attract  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
foon  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe.  It's  neighbours,  not  with  [landing  their 
favage  flate,  were  foftencd  by  the  fweetnefs  of  it's 
manners,  and  diftant  nations,  notwithflanding 
their  corruption,  paid  homage  to  it's  virtues. 
All  were  delighted  to  fee  thofe  heroic  days  of 
antiquity  realized,  which  European  manners  and 
laws  had  long  taught  every  one  to  confider  as  en- 
tirely fabulous. 
profperity  PENNSYLVANIA  IS  defended  on  the  eafl  by  the 
ofPenn-  occan,  on  the  north  by  New-York  and  New- 
j  vania.  j^^-^gy^  ^^  ^j^g  fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Indians ;  on  all  fides  by 
friends,  and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of  it's  in* 

habitants. 
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habitants.     It's   coafts,  which   are  at   firfl:  very  BOOK 
narrow,  extend  gradually  to  120  miles,  and  the  J^^J[^- 
breadth  of  it,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  it's 
population    and    culture,    already   comprehends 
145  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Proper,  is  divided  into  eleven 
countries,  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chefter,  Lan- 
cafler,  York,  Cumberland,  Bucks,  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Northumberland,  and  Weftmore- 
land. 

In  the  fame  region,  the  counties  of  Newcaftle, 
Kent,  and  SuiTex,  form  a  diflin^l  government, 
but  are  regulated  on  the  fame  principles. 

The  fky  of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and 
the  climate,  naturally  very  wholefome,  has  been 
rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  cultivation ;  the  waters, 
equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon  a 
bed  of  rock  or  fand:  and  the  year  is  tempered  by 
the  regular  return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which 
begins  in  the  month  of  January,  lads  till  the  end 
of  March.  As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with 
clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
moderate;  fometimes,  hov/ever,  (harp  enough  to 
freeze  the  largefl  rivers  in  a  night's  time.  This 
change,  which  is  as  fnort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  north-weft:  winds,  which  blow 
from  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada.  The 
fpring  is  ufliered  in  by  foft  rains  and  a  gentle 
heat,  which  increafcs  gradually  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  heats  of  the  dog-days  would  be  in- 
fupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  refrefhing  breezes 
of  the  fouth-weft:  wind,  which  afford  almofl  a 
conftant  relief. 

Though  the  country  be  unequal,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.  The  foil  in  fome  places 
confifls  of  a  yellow  and  black  fand,  in  others  it 
is  gravelly,  and  fometimes  it  is  a  greyifh  a(h-co- 
lour  upon  a  (tony  bottom^  generally  (peaking,  it 

is 
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B  O  O  Kis  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets^ 
XVlll.  vvhich,  hiterfeding  it  in  all  directions,  contribute 
more  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable 

rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  firfl  came  into  the  coun- 
try, they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building, 
and  iron  mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds,  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp,  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  every  fort  of  grain,  and  efpecially 
wheat  and  maize ;  which  a  happy  experience  had 
fliewn  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate. 
Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited  the  aftonifliment  of 
all  nations. 

Frum  whence  could  arlfe  this  extraordinary 
profperity  ?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  have  attracted  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  particularly  fome  laborious  Germans,  into  that 
country.  It  has  been  the  joint  w^ork  of  Quakers, 
Anabaptifts,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  feds  which  abound  in 
this  country,  a  very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of 
the  Dumplers.  It  was  founded  by  a  German, 
who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable 
fohtude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order 
to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give  himfelf  up  to  con- 
templation, Curiofity  brought  feveral  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees  his 
pious,  fimplc,  and  peaceable  manners  induced 
them  to  fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allu-' 
fion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  Ung  pfalms  on 
the  borders  of  that  river. 

This 
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This  little  city  forms  a  triande,  the  outfides  of  B  o  o  K. 
tvhich  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees,  ^^^^^• 
planted  with  regularity.  In  the  middle  of  the 
towji  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and  between  the 
orchard  and  thefc  ranges  of  trees  are  houfes^ 
built  of  wood,  three  (lories  high,  where  every 
Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  plcafures  of  his  me- 
ditations without  difturbance.  Thefe  contempla- 
tive men  do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred 
in  all;  their  territory  is  about  250  acres  in  extent, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  marked  by  a  river, 
a  piece  of  flagnatcd  water,  and  a  mountain  co- 
vered with  trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters 
of  the  city.  They  never  fee  each  other  but  at 
places  of  worfhip,  nor  are  there  any  affemblies  of 
any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  life  is 
fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  lleep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their 
cells  to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Metho- 
difts  and  Quakers,  every  individual  among  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf 
infpired.  The  favourite  fubjedls  on  which  they 
difcourfe  in  their  affemblies,  are  humility,  tem- 
perance, chaftity,  and  the  other  chriftian  virtues. 
They  never  violate  that  day  of  repofe,  which  all 
orders  o-f  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  much 
delight  in.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a  paradife ; 
but  rejedt  the  eternity  of  future  punidiments. 
They  abhor  the  dodlrine  of  original  fin  as  an  im- 
pious blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 
is  fevere  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but 
voluntary  works,  they  only  adminifter  baptifm  to 
the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm 
fo  eflentially  nccefTary  to  falvation,  that  they  ima- 
gine the  fouls  of  chriftians  in  another  world  arc 

Vol.  VI.  C  employed 
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BOO  K  employed  in  converting  thofe  who  have  not   died 
^1^^-  ^  under  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 

Still  more   difintcrcfled  than  the  Quakers, 
they  never  allow  thenifelves   any  law-fuits.     One 
may   cheat,  rob,   and  abufe  them  without  ever     g 
being   expofcd   to   any  retaliation,  or  even  any     I 
complaint   from  them.     Religion   has    the   fame     1 
cffed   on   them  that  philofophy  had    upon  the 
Stoics  ;  it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of 
infult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In 
winter,  it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a  hood,  which  ferves  inflead  of  a  hat, 
St  coarfe  fhirt,  thick  (hoes,  and  very  wide  breeches.  | 
The  only  difference  in  fummer,  is,  that  linen  is 
ufed  inftead  of  woollen.  The  women  are  drefled 
much  Uke  the  men,  except  that  they  have  no 
breeches. 

Their  common  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege- 
tables^  not  becaufc  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any  other, 
but  bccaufe  that  kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon 
as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity 
which  has  an  averfion  for  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulncfs  the 
branch  of  bufmefs  allotted  to  him.  The  produce 
of  all  their  labours  is  dcpofited  in  a  common 
ftock,  in  order  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  every 
one.  This  union  of  induftry  has  not  only  efta- 
blifhed  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  all  the  arts 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  fociety,  but 
hath  alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange, 
Superfluities  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  it's 
population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Eu- 
phrates, the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  fool- 
ifhly  renounce  matrimony :  but  thofe  who  find 
themfelves  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city,  and  form 
an  eftablifhment  in  the  country,  whidi  is  fupport- 
I  cd 
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cd  at  the  public  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the  B  O  O  K 
pfoduce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into  ^^^^[f]^ 
the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother-country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  monks,  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  become 
cither  favages  or  libertines. 

The  moft  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
mofl:  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  harmony 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  feds  eftabhflied  in 
Pennfylvania,  notwithflanding  the  difference  of 
their  religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  the 
fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cherifh  one  ano- 
ther as  children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have 
always  continued  to  live  like  brethren,  becaufe 
they  had  the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  To  this 
delightful  harmony  muft  be  attributed  more  par- 
ticularly the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  fettlement  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  general  congrefs.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  thirty  thoufand 
Negroes  made  part  of  this  numerous  population ; 
but  truth  alfo  requires  us  to  fay,  that  llavery,  in 
this  province,  hath  not  been  a  fource  of  corrup- 
tion, as  it  hath  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
in  focieties  that  are  not  fo  well  regulated.  The 
manners  are  flill  pure,  and  even  auflere,  in  Penn- 
fylvania. Is  this  fmgular  advantage  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  emu- 
lition  conflantly  fubfifting  between  the  different 
fe6ls,  or  to  feme  other  particular  caufe^  Let  the 
reader  determine  this  queftion. 

The  Pennfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made, 
and  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
fooner  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they 
fooner  ceafe  breeding.     If  the  heat  of  the  cHmatc 
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BOOK  freins  on  tlic  one  hand  to   haften  the  operations 
^|_J^-  of  nafurc,  it's  inconflancy  weakens  them   on  the 
other.     There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature 
of  the   (ky  is   more  uncertain,  for    it    fomctimes 
chano^es  five  or  fix  t'nnes  in  the  fame  day. 

As,  however,  thefe  varieties  have  neither  any 
dangerous  influence  upon  animals,  nor  even  upon 
vegetables,  and  as  they  do  not  deftroy  the  har- 
velts,  there  is  a  conftant  plenty,  and  an  univerfal 
appearance  of  eafy  circumflances.  The  oecono- 
my  which  is  fo  particularly  attended  to  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  does  not  prevent  both  fexes  from  being 
well-clothed  ;  and  their  food  is  (till  preferable  in 
it's  kind  to  their  clothing.  The  families  whofe 
circumflances  are  the  lealt  eafy,  have  all  of  them 
bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  rum.  A  very 
great  number  are  able  to  afford  to  drink  con- 
ftantly  French  and  Spanifh  wines,  punch,  and 
even  liquors  of  a  higher  price.  The  abufe  of 
thefe  flrong  drinks  is  lefs  frequent  than  in  other 
places,  but  is  not  without  example. 

The  pleafing  views  of  this  abundance  is  never 
difturbed  by  the  melancholy  appearance  of  pover- 
ty. There  are  no  poor  in  all  Pennfylvania.  All 
thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  with- 
out refources,  are  fuitably  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence  is  car- 
ried dill  farther,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  mod 
engaging  hofpitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to 
(top  in  any  place,  without  the  apprehcnfions  of 
giving  the  lead  uneafy  fenfation,  except  that  of 
regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  di Curbed 
by  the  opprellive  burden  of  taxes.  In"  1766,  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  280,140  livres  *. 
Mod  of  them,  ,even  thofe  that  were  defigned  to 
repair  the  damages  of  vi'ar,  were  to  ceafe  in  1772. 

*   11,6721.  lOS. 
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If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  ate  O  o  K 
that  period,  it  wrxS  owen  to  the  irruptions  of  the  XVlil. 
favages,  which  had  occafioned  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not 
have  been  attended  to,  if  Penn's  family  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
public  expences,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they 
obtained  from  the  province :  a  circumdance  rc« 
quired  by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  equity 
they  ought  to  have  complied  with. 

The  Pennfylvanians,  happy  pofleflbrs,  and 
peaceable  tenants.^  of  a  country  that  ufually  renders 
them  twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay 
out  upon  it,  are  not  reflrained  by  fear  from  the 
propagation  of  their  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an 
unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Marriage  is  the  more  happy  and  the  more  reve- 
renced for  it ;  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fandlity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties;  they 
chufe  the  lawyer  and  the  pried  rather  as  witnefl'es, 
than  as  the  means  to  cement  their  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofition, 
they  go  off  on  horfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they  pre- 
fent  themfelves  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the 
girl  declares  (he  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and 
that  they  are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an 
avowal  cannot  be  rejected,  nor  has  any  perfon  a 
right  to  give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  other 
cafes,  paternal  authority  is  exceilive.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  fell  his  children  to  his  creditors  ;  a  punifhment 
one  (hould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce  an  af- 
fedVionate  father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  An  adult 
difcharges  in  one  year's  fervice  a  debt  of  112 
livres  lofols*;  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  are  obliged  to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and 

*  4I.  13s.  gd. 
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Boo  K  twenty,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  fame  fum.    This 
^^^^^'  is  an  image  ot  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the 

caft. 

Though  there  be  feveral  villages,  and  even 
fome  cities  in  the  colony,  moll:  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  faid  to  live  feparately,  as  it  were,  within 
their  families.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his 
houfe  in  the  midil  of  a  large  plantation,  entirely 
furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges.  Of  courfe  each 
parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  liule  efFed,  and  ftill 
Icfs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  till  a 
few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  to  be  referved 
for  the  lad  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  (hut 
up  in  the  grave  for  ever.  As  foon  as  any  perfon 
is  dead  in  the  country,  the  neareft  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 
Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  their's, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed 
to  a  diftance.  Every  family  fends  at  leaft  one 
perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in, 
they  are  prefented  with  punch  and  cake.  When 
the  alfembly  is  complete,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to 
the  burying-ground  belonging  to  his  feci,  or  if 
that  fliould  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on 
horfeback,  who  obferve  a  continual  filence,  and 
have  all  the  external  appearance  fuitable  to  the 
melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremony.  One  fingu- 
lar  circumftance  is,  that  the  Pennfylvanians,  who 
are  the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during  their 
lives,  fcem  to  forget  this  charader  of  modefty  at 
their  deaths.  They  are  all  defirous  that  the  poor 
remains  of  their  Ihort  lives  fhould  be  attended 

with 
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with  a  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank  book 
or  fortune.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  plain  J^^ 
and  virtuous  people,  even  thofe  that  are  favage 
and  poor,  pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of 
their  funerals.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  look 
upon  thefe  lad  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors, 
and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  many  diflincl 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love,  which  is  very 
ftrong  in  private  families  while  they  are  in  a  ftate 
neareft  to  that  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man 
himfelf  who  exads  thefe  honours ;  his  parents, 
his  wife,  his  children,  voluntarily  pay  them  to 
the  afhcs  of  a  hufband  and  father  that  has  de- 
ferved  to  be  lamented.  Thefe  ceremonies  have 
always  more  numerous  attendants  in  fmall  focie- 
ties  than  in  large  ones,  becaufe  though  there  are 
fewer  families  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals there  is  much  larger,  and  all  the  ties 
that  conned  them  with  each  other  are  much 
ftronger.  This  kind  of  intimate  union  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  nations  have  over- 
come larger  ones ;  it  drove  Xerxes  and  the  Per- 
fians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  from  Corfica. 

But  from  whence  does  Pennfylvania  get  the  ar- 
ticles necelTary  for  her  own  confumption,  and  in 
what  manner  does  Ihe  contrive  to  be  abundantly 
furnifhed  with  them  ?  With  the  flax  and  hemp 
that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  fhe  pro- 
cures from  South  America,  Ihe  fabricates  a  great 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens ;  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  fhe  manufadures  many 
coarfe  cloths.  Whatever  her  own  induftry  is  not 
able  to  furnifh,  fhe  purchafes  with  the  produce  of 
her  territory.  Her  fhips  carry  over  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  iflands,  bifcuit, 
flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  vegetables,  fruits, 
fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 

building. 
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BOO  K  building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy,  and 
XVIII.  |YjQ,^t>y  received  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  mate- 
rials for  a  frefh  commerce  with  the  mother-coun* 
try,  and  with  other  European  nations  as  well  as 
with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta* 
geous  market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Pcnnfylva* 
nia,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres. 
The  mother-country  receives  from  Pennfylvania, 
iron,  flax,  leather,  furs,  linfeed,  mafls  and  yards, 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irifh 
and  India  linens,  hardware,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  or  neceflity.  But  all  thefe  branches  of 
trade  have  been  hitherto  prejudicial  to  the  co* 
lony,  though  it  can  neither  be  cenfured  nor  com- 
miferated  on  this  account.  Whatev-er  meafures 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  unavoidably  neceffary  that 
rifing  dates  fhould  contract  debts ;  and  the  one 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  will  remain  in  debt  as 
long  as  the  clearing  of  the  lands  requires  greater 
expences  than  the  produce  will  enable  it  to  an- 
fwer.  Other  colonies,  which  enjoy  almofl:  ex- 
clufively  fouie  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  rice, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  muft  have  grown  rich  very 
rapidly.  Pennfylvania,  the  riches  of  which  are 
founded  on  agriculture  and  the  increafe  of  her 
flocks,  will  acquire  them  more  gradually;  but 
her  profperity  will  be  fixed  upon  a  more  firm 
and  permanent  bafis. 

If  any  circumdance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  mull  be  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn's  family, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  grant 
them  indifcriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large 
a  proportion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they 
are  paid  112  livres  10  fols  *  for  each  hundred 
acres,  and  that  the  purchafers  agree  to  give  an 
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annual  rent  of  22  fols  6  deniers*.     The  confc-B  o  o  ic 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  province  wants  that  ,37^"' 
fort  of  connedion  which  is  fo  neccfTary  in  all 
eflablifhments,  and  that  the  fcattered  inhabitants 
eafily  become  the  prey  of  the  mod  infignificant 
enemy  that  ventures  to  attack  them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft,  or 
quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours  affifl:  him 
in  cutting  down  trees,  and  placing  them  one  above 
another :  and  this  conftitutes  a  houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates,  without  any  afliftance,  a 
garden  or  a  field,  fufficient  to  fubfifl:  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A  FEW  years  after  the  firll  labours  are  finifhed, 
fome  more  atlive  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 
mother-country.  They  indemnify  the  huntfman 
for  his  labour,  and  agree  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  fome  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  They  build  more  coiiHuodious 
habitations,  and  clear  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  come  into  the 
New  World  from  inclination,  or  are  driven  into  it 
by  perfecution,  complete  thefe  fettlements  that  are 
as  yet  unfinifhed.  The  firft  and  fecond  order  of 
planters  remove  into  other  parts,  with  a  more  con- 
liderable  (lock  for  carrying  on  agriculture  than 
they  had  at  firfl. 

In  1767,  the  exports  of  Pennfylvania  amounted 
to  13,164,439  livres  5  fols  3  deniers  j-  ;  and  they 
have  fmce  increafed  much  more  confiderably  in 
that  colony  than  in  any  other. 

Philadelphia,  or  the  city  of  Brothers^  is  the  Pfefent 
center  of  this  great  trade.     This  famous  city  is  phUadel- 

phia. 
#  18s.  4d.  far.         +  About  548,518!.  6s.  od.  three  farthing?. 
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BOOK  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
^j^  Schuylkill,  at  the  diftance  of  120  miles  from  the 
fca.  Pcnn,  who  dellined  it  for  the  metropolis  of 
a  great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one  mile  in 
breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the  rivers ; 
but  it's  population  has  proved  infufficient  to  cover 
this  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon  ;  but  without 
giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiilator,  or  deviating 
from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are  highly  pro- 
per. Philadelphia  muft  become  the  moft  confi- 
derable  city  of  America,  becaufs  the  colony 
muil  necefli'arily  improve  greatly,  and  it's  pro- 
du£lions  muft  pafs  through  the  harbour  of  the 
capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia^  which  are  all  re- 
gular,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  broad.  On 
each  fide  of  them  there  are  foot-paths  defended 
by  ports,  placed  at  different  diftances. 

The  houfes,  each  of  which  has  it's  garden  and 
orchard,  are  commonly  three  ftories  high,  and 
are  built  of  brick.  The  prefent  buildings  have 
received  an  additional  decoration  from  a  kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this,  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  other  houfehold  furniture  are  made  ; 
befides  which,  it  is  become  rather  a  confiderable 
article  of  commerce  with  the  greateft  part  of 
America. 

These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been 
found  in  common  in  the  houfes,  unlefs  they  had 
been  lavifhed  in  the  churches.  Every  fedt  has 
it's  own  church,  and  fome  of  them  have  feveral. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  citizens,  who  have 
neither  churches,  pricfts,  nor  any  public  form 
of  worfhip,  and  who  are  ftill  happy,  humane, 
and  virtuous. 

The 
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The  town-houfe  is  a  building  holdcn  in  as  much  BOOK 
veneration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented  as  ^v^^^- 
the  churches.  It  is  conftruded  with  the  greateft 
magnificence.  There  the  legiflators  of  the  colony 
aflemble  every  year,  and  more  frequently  if  ne- 
ceflary,  to  fettle  every  thing  relative  to  public 
bufinefs.  Thefe  men  of  truft  are  here  fupplied 
with  every  publication  that  may  give  them  any 
information  refpedling  government,  trade,  and 
adminiftration.  Next  to  the  town-houfe  is  a 
moil  elegant  library,  formed  in  1732,  under  the 
care  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  and  confifting  of 
the  bcfl:  Englifh,  with  feveral  French  and  Latin 
authors.  It  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
days. The  founders  have  free  accefs  to  it  at  all 
times.  Others  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of  the 
books,  and  a  forfeit  if  they  be  not  returned  at  a 
ftated  time.  This  little  fund,  which  is  conftantly 
accumulating,  is  appropriated  to  the  incrcafe  of 
the  library,  to  which  have  been  lately  added,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  ufeful,  fome  mathematical 
and  philofophical  inftruments,  with  a  very  fine 
cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

Not  far  from  this  there  is  another  monument 
of  the  fame  nature.  This  confifts  of  a  fine  col- 
ledion  of  Greek  and  Latin  clafTics,  with  their 
mod  efteemed  commentators,  and  of  the  beft 
performances  that  have  graced  the  modern  lan- 
guages. This  library  was  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  1752,  by  the  learned  and  generous  citizen 
Logan,  who  had  fpent  a  long  and  laborious  life 
in  coUedting  it. 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  owed 
it's  rife,  in  1749,  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
whofe  name  ftands  always  recorded  among  the 
great  or  ufeful  things,  accomplifhed  in  this  coun- 
try which  gave  him  birth.  At  firft,  it  only  ini- 
tiated 
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BOOK  t'latcd  the  youth  in  the  belles  lettres ;  but  mcdi- 
XVIII.  q\x]^^  chymiftry,  botany,  and  natural  philofophy, 
have  been  fince  taught  there.  Knowledge  of 
every  kind,  and  maRers  in  every  fcience,  will  in- 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which  are  be- 
come their  patrimony,  (hall  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce. If  ever  defpotifm,  luperflition,  or  war, 
fhould  plunge  Europe  again  into  that  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm  out  of  which  philofophy  and  the  arts  have 
extricated  it,  the  facred  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in 
Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world. 

This  city  is  amply  fupplicd  with  every  afliftancc 
human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all  the  re- 
fources  induftry  can  make  ufe  of.  It's  quays,  the 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  pre- 
fent  a  fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes,  and  docks 
ingenioufly  contrived  for  fliip-building.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, except  in  times  of  froft.  There,  is  taken 
on  board  the  merchandife  which  has  either  been 
brought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or 
carried  along  better  roads  than  are  to  be  met  with 
in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  New  World, 
than  among  the  mod  ancient  nations  of  the 
Old. 

It  is  impofiible  to  determine  precifely  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exadnefs,  and  there  are  feveral 
fe£ls  who  do  not  chriften  their  children.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  1766  it  contained  2o,ooq 
inhabitants.  As  mod  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  fale  of  the  productions  of  the  colony,  and  in 
fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from  abroad, 
their  fortunes  mud  neceflarily  be  very  confider- 
able  ;  and  they  mud  increafe  dill  further,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  country 

where 
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where  not  above  onc-fixth  of  the  land  has  hitherto  book. 
been  cleared.  v3^ilil 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of 
Pennfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequencc  of  the  principles  of  the  Quakers. 
Thefe  fcctaries  cannot  be  too  much  favoured,  on 
account  of  their  modefly,  probity,  love  of  la- 
bour, and  benevolence.  One  might,  perhaps, 
be  tempted  to  accufc  their  legiflation  of  impru- 
dence and  temerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  when  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  eftabliflied  that  civil  fecurity 
which  proted:s  one  citizen  from  another,  they 
fhould  alfo  have  eftablifhed  that  political  fecurity, 
which  prote6ls  one  (late  from  the  incroachments 
of  another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  feems 
to  have  done  nothing,  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
fion  from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  enemies,  was  to  fuppofe  the 
world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  flrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  the  whole 
country  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  the  firfl:  tyrant 
who  fhould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fnall  we  reconcile 
the  ftriQnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims,  by  which  thf; 
Quakers  arc  literally  governed,  withthofe  military 
preparations,  either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  which 
maintain  a  continual  Hate  of  war  between  all 
Chriftian  nations  ?  Befides,  wha;;  could  the  enemy 
do,  if  they  were  to  enter  Pennfylvania  fword  in 
hand  ?  Unlefs  they  maflacred,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
night  or  a  day's  time,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  able  totally  to 
extirpate  the  race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable 
men.    Violence  has  it's  boundaries  in  it's  verv  ex- 

cefs  J 
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BOOK  cefs  ;  it  is  confumcd  and  extinguiflied,  as  the  fire 
^^*J^  i  "^  ^^^^  allies  that  feed  it.   But  virtue,  when  guided 
by  humanity  and  by  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  is 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  pruning- 
knifc.     The  wicked  (land   in  need  of  numbers 
to   execute   their  fanguinary  projeds.     But  the 
Quaker,  who  is  a  good  man,  wants  only  a  brother 
from  whom  he  may  receive,   or  to  whom  he  may 
give  afliftance.     Let  then  the  warlike  nations,  let 
people  who  are  cither  (laves  or   tyrants,  go   into 
Pcnnfylvania ;  there  they   will  (ind   all  avenues 
open  to  them,   all  property  at  their  difpofal ;  not 
a  fmgle  foldier,  but  numbers  of  merchants   and 
farmers.     But  if  thefe  inhabitants  be  tormented, 
reftrained,  or  opprelTed,  they  will  fly,  and   leave 
their  lands  uncultivated,  their   manufadures   de- 
(Iroyed,  and  their  warehoufes  empty.     They  will 
cultivate,    and  fpread  population   in  fomc  new 
land ;  they  will  go  round  the  world   rather  than 
turn   their  arms  againft  their  purfuers,  or  fub- 
mit  to  bear  their  yoke.     Their  enemies  will  have 
only  gained  the  hatred  of  mankind,  and  the  exe- 
cration of  pofterity. 

May  I  not  be  deceived  in  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced ;  and  may  I  not  have  miftaken  the 
wilhes  of  my  heart  for  a  decree  of  truth  !  I  am 
diftrelfed  even  at  the  bare  fufpicion.  Fortunate 
and  wife  country  !  art  thou  then  one  day  to  expe- 
rience the  fatal  deftiny  of  other  countries  ?  art 
thou  to  be  ravaged  and  fubdued  as  they  have 
been  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  a  prefage 
that  might  tend  to  invalidate,  in  my  mind, 
the  mod  comfortable  of  all  ideas ;  that  there 
cxifts  a  providence  who  watches  over  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  good !  Nor  let  the  numerous  events 
which  feem  to  depoic  the  contrary  have  any  in- 
fluence over  me  1 

It 
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It  is  upon  this  profped  that  the  Pennfylvanians  BOOK, 
have  founded  their  opinion  of  their  future  fecu-  ^^'-H- 
rity.  Befides,  as  they  do  not  perceive  that  the 
mofl  warlike  Itates  are  the  moft  permanent  \  that 
miflruft,  which  is  ever  upon  it's  guard,  makes 
men  red  with  greater  tranquillity,  or  that  there 
can  be  any  fatisfadion  in  the  pofleflion  of  any 
thing  that  is  kept  with  fuch  apprehenfions ;  they 
enjoy  the  prefent  moment  without  any  concern 
for  the  future.  The  people  of  Maryland  are  of  a 
different  opinion. 

Charles  the  Firft,  far  from  having  any  aver-Orlgmof 
fion  for  the  Catholics,  as  his  predeceffors,  h^d^.^^^^^^^i' 
fome  rcafon  to  proted  them,  from  the  zeal  which,  k'sgovem- 
in  hopes  of  being  tolerated,  they  had  fhevvn  for"^^^- 
his  intereft.  But  when  the  accufation  of  being 
favourable  to  popery  had  alienated  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  that  weak  prince,  whofe  chief 
aim  was  to  eftablifh  a  delpotic  government,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  Catholics  up  to  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  enaded  againft  them  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Thefe  circumltances  induced  Lord  Bal- 
timore to  feek  an  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  he 
might  be  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  confcience.  As 
fee  found  there  no  toleration  for  an  exclufive  fyf^ 
tern  of  faith,  which  was  itfelf  intolerant,  he 
formed  the  defign  of  a  new  fettlement  in  that  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
the  river  of  Potowmack  and  Pennfylvania.  His 
death,  which  happened  foon  after  he  had  obtained 
powers  from  the  crown  for  peopling  this  land, 
put  a  (top  to  the  projed  for  that  time  ;  but  it  was 
refumed,  from  the  fame  religious  motives,  by  his 
fon.  This  young  nobleman  left  England  in  the 
year  1633,  with  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics, 
moft  of  them  of  good  families.  The  education 
they  had  received,  the  caufe  of  religion  for  which 
they  had  left  their  country,  and  the  fortune  which 

their 
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BOOK  their  leader  promifed  them,  prevented  thofe  dif- 
^^'^^'tiirbances  which  are  but  too  common  in  infant 
fettlemcnts.  The  neighbouring  favages,  won  by 
mildnefs  and  ads  ot  beneficence,  concurred  with 
eagernefs  to  aliill:  the  new  colonills  in  forming 
their  fettlement.  With  this  unexpe(^kd  help, 
thefe  fortunate  perfons,  attached  to  each  other  by  \ 
the  fame  principles  of  religion,  and  directed  by 
the  prudent  counfels  of  their  chief,  applied  them- 
felves  unanimoully  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  la- 
bour: the  view  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  they 
enjoyed,  invited  among  them  a  number  of  men 
who  were  either  pcrfecuted  for  the  fame  religion, 
or  for  different  opinions.  The  Catholics  of  Ma- 
ryland gave  up  at  length  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples, of  which  they  themfelves  had  been  the 
victims,  after  having  firfl:  fet  the  example  of  them, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  all  feds, 
of  what  religious  principles  foever.  They  all 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  city  in  the  fame  extent; 
and  the  government  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
the  mother-country. 

These  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fe- 
cure  Baltimore,  at  the  tinie  of  the  fubverfion  of 
the  monarchy,  from  lohng  all  the  conceffions  he 
had  obtained.  Deprived  of  his  poiTeirions  by 
Cromwell,  he  was  reilored  to  them  by  Charles  the 
Second ;  after  which  they  were  again  difputed 
with  him.  Though  he  was  pcrfedly  clear  from 
any  reproach  of  mal-adminlilration  ;  and  though 
he  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Tramontane 
dodrines,  and  much  attached  to  the  interefts  of 
the  Stuarts ;  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing  the  legality  of  his  charter  attacked  under  the 
arbitrary  reign  of  James  II.  and  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  an  adion  at  law  for  the  jurifdidion 
ef  a  province  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  crown,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  formed  at 

his 
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his  own  expence.     This  prince,  whofc  misfortune  B  O  O  K 
it  had  always  beeen  not  to  diflinguifli  his  friends  ^^^ijv, 
from  his  foes,  and  who  had  al!b  the  ridiculous 
pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was  fufEcient 
to  juftify   every  a£l   of  violence,    was  preparing 
a  fccond  time  to  deprive  Baltimore  of  what  had 
been  given    him  by   the  two   kings,  his  father 
and  brother,  when  he  was  himfelf  removed  from 
the  throne  which  he  was  fo  unfit  to  fill.     The 
fuccelTor  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince  terminated 
this  contell,  which  had  arifen  before  his  acceilion 
to  the  crown,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  political 
charade r :  he  left  the  Baltimores  in  pofleiTion  of 
their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their  autho- 
rity.    "When  this  family,  who  were  more  regard- 
lefs  of  the  prejudices  of  religion^  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  they  were  rein- 
ftated  in  the   hereditary   government   of  Mary- 
land ;   they  began  again  to  conduct  the  colony, 
aflifted  by  a  council,  and   two  deputies  chofen 
by  each  diftricl. 

Fortunately  for  itfelf,  Maryland  hath  been  Events 
lefs  fruitful  in  events  than  any  other  fettlemcnt^^^^^ 
formed  in  the  Northern  continent.     There  arcpenedat 
only  two  facts  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  it's  Maryland, 
hiflory. 

Berkley,  extravagantly  zealous  for  the  church 
of  England,  expelled  from  Virginia  thofe  among 
it's  inhabitants  who  did  not  profefs  this  mode  of 
worfhip;    and    they   were    obliged   to    feek    an 
afylum  in  the  province  wx  are  now  fpeaking  of. 
The  Virginians  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  thefe  people  met  with; 
and  in  the  firfi  rage  of  an  unjufl;  rcfentment,  they 
perfuaded  the  favages  that  their  new  neighbours 
were    Spaniards.      This    odious    name   entirely 
changed    the    fentimeuts  of  the  Indians ;    and, 
without  deliberation,  they  ravaged  the  grounds 
Vol.  VI.  D  which 
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BOOK  which  they  had  afTifted    in  clearing ;    and   maf- 

^^^^'-   facred,  without   mercy,  thofe   very    men   whom 

^""^^""'^  they  had  jufl:  received  in  a  brotherly  manner.     It 

required  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  patience,  and 

many  facritices,  before   thefe   prejudiced  minds 

could  be  convinced  of  their  miftake. 

Baltimore,  attending  more  to  his  reafon  than 
to  the  prejudices  of  education,  granted  an  equal 
ihare    in   the   government  to  every  different  pro- 
fcflbr  of  Chriftianity.     The  Catholics   were   ex- 
cluded from  it,  at  the  memorable   period   when 
this   nobleman   was   deprived   of    his  authority. 
The  Britifh  miniftry  either  could  not,  or   would 
not  put  a  flop  to  this  ad  of  fanaticifm.     It  exert- 
ed it's  influence  only  in  preventing  the  founders 
of  the  colony  from  being  driven  out  of  it,  and 
the  penal  laws,  which  were  not  even  attended  to 
in  England,  from  being  enforced. 
Prefent         The  provincc  is  very  well  watered.     A  number 
Maryland  ^^  fp^ings   are  found  in   it,  and  it  is  interfered 
It's  cui-    by  five  navigable  rivers.     The  air,  which  is  much 
tures.        too  damp  upon  the  coafts,  becomes  pure,  light, 
ana  thin,  in  proportion  as  the  foil  becomes  more 
elevated.     Spring  and  autumn  are  mod  agreeably 
temperate ;    but  in   the   winter   there   are   fome 
exceedingly  cold  days ;  and  in  fummer,  fome  in 
which  the  heat  is  very  troublefome.    The  circum- 
flance,  however,  which   is  the  lead   fupportablc 
in  this  country,  is    the   great  quantity  of  difguft- 
ing  infedls  that  are  found  there. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  fmallefl  provinces  of 
North  America :  and  accordingly,  grants  have 
been  made  of  almoft  all  the  territory,  both  in  the 
plains  and  upon  the  mountains.  They  remained 
for  a  long  time  either  fallow,  or  very  ill  cultivat- 
ed ;  but  the  labours  have  increafed,  fmce  the  po- 
pulation, according  to  the  calculation  of  congrefs, 

hath 
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hath  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou-  book 
fand  inhabitants.  v3^^^^' 

Several  of  thefc  arc  Catholics,  and  a  great  V"*^ 
many  more  are  Germans.  Their  manners  have 
more  mildnefs  than  energy  ;  and  this  may  arife 
from  the  women  not  being  excluded  from  fociety, 
as  in  mod  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  men  who  are  free,  and  not  very  rich,  who 
are  fettled  upon  the  high  grounds,  and  who  ori- 
ginally bred  no  flocks,  cut  no  wood,  and  culti- 
vated no  corn,  but  for  the  ufe  of  the  colony,  have 
gradually  furnifhed  a  great  quantity  of  thcfe 
articles  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  profperity, 
however,  of  the  colony,  hath  been  more  parti- 
cularly owen  to  the  flaves  employed  at  a  greater 
or  lefs  diftance  from  the  fea,  in  the  plantations 
of  tobacco. 

This  is  a  fharp  cauftic  plant ;  formerly  much 
ufed,  as  it  ftill  is,  fometimes  in  medicine,  which, 
if  taken  inwardly,  in  fubftance,  is  a  real  poifon, 
more  or  lefs  adive,  according  to  the  dofe.  It  is 
chewed,  fmoaked  in  the  leaves ;  and  is  in  more 
general  ufe  as  fnufF. 

It  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1520  near  Ta- 
bafco,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  It  was 
foon  after  introduced  in  our  climates,  where  the 
ufe  of  it  became  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  which  even  the  ignorant  took  a  part 
in ;  and  thus  tobacco  acquired  celebrity.  By 
degrees  fafhion  and  cuftom  have  greatly  extend- 
ed it's  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world. 

The  ftem  of  this  plant  is  ftreight,  hairy,  and 
vifcous.  It  is  three  or  four  feet  high.  It's  leaves, 
equally  downy,  and  difpofed  alternately  on  the 
Hem,  are  thick,  pulpy,  of  a  pale  green,  broad, 
oval,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  much  larger  at 
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BOOK  the  foot  than  at  the  fummit  of  the  plant.  This 
^^*^'*  fummit  branches  out  into  cluflers  of  flowers  of 
a  light  purple  hue.  Their  tubular  calix,  which 
hath  five  indentations,  inclofcs  a  corolla,  length- 
ened out  in  form  of  a  funnel,  fpread  out  at  the 
top,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  furnifhed  with 
as  many  ftamina.  The  piftil,  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  and  terminated  by  a  fingle 
ftyle,  becomes,  as  it  ripens,  a  capfula,  with  two 
cavities  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 

Tobacco   requires  a   moderately  binding  foil,  j 
but  rich,  even,  deep,  and  not  too  much  expofed  I 
to  inundations.     A  virgin  foil  is  very  proper  for 
this  plant,  which  abfords  a   great  deal   of  moif- 
ture. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  upon  beds. 
When  it  is  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
and  hath  got  at  leafl:  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is 
gently  pulled  up,  in  damp  weather,  and  tranf- 
planted,  with  great  care,  into  a  well  prepared 
foil,  where  the  plants  are  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When  they  are 
put  into  the  ground  with  thefe  preparations,  their 
leaves  do  not  fuffer  the  leafl  injury  ;  and  all  their 
vigour  is  renewed  in  four-and-twenty  hours.      ^ 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  mufl 
be  plucked  up;  the  top  of  it  muft  be  cut  off, 
when  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
to  prevent  it  from  growing  too  high  ;  it  m.uft  be 
dripped  of  all  fprouting  fuckers ;  the  leaves 
which  grow  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  flem, 
tho!e  that  are  in  the  leafl:  inclined  to  decay,  and 
thofe  which  the  infecls  have  touched,  muft  all  i 
be  taken  off,  and  their  number  reduced  to  eight  1 
or  ten  at  mofl.  One  induflrious  man  is  able 
to  take  care  of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  plants, 
I  which 
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which  ought  to    yield   one  thoufaod  weight  of  B  O  o  K 
tobacco.  .^;^^i^" 

The  pknt  is  left  about  four  months  in  the 
ground.  As  it  advances  to  maturity,  the  plea- 
fant  and  lively  green  colour  of  it's  leaves  is 
changed  into  a  darker  hue  ;  the  leaves  are  alfo 
curved,  the  fcent  of  them  grows  flronger,  and 
extends  to  a  diftance.  The  plant  is  then  ripe, 
and  niuft  be  cut  up. 

The  plants,  when  colle6led,  are  laid  in  heaps 
upon  the  ground  that  produced  them  ;  where 
they  are  left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The 
next  day  they  are  laid  in  warehoufes,  conftruded 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  ac- 
cefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Here  they  are  left  fe- 
parately  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  neceflary 
to  dry  them  properly.  They  are  then  fpread  up- 
on hurdles,  and  well  covered  over,  where  they 
ferment  for  a  week  or  two.  At  lad  they  are 
flripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into 
barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other  me- 
thods of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  accord^ 
ing  to  the  different  taftes  of  the  feveral  nations 
that  ufe  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it's  cultiva^ 
tion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  of 
Africa,  cultivate  tobacco  only  for  their  own  ufe. 
They  neither  fell  nor  purchafe  any. 

Salonica  is  the  great  mart  for  tobacco  in  the 
Levant.  Syria,  the  Morea,  or  the  Peloponnefus, 
and  Egypt,  fend  there  all  their  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity, from  this  port  it  is  fent  to  Italy,  where  it  is 
fmokcd,  after  it  hath  been  mixed  with  the  to- 
bacco of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  to  foften  it's 
cauftic  quality. 

The  tobacco  of  thefe  two  lafl  provinces  is  of  a 
very  excellent  kind  :  but  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
cannot  be  ufed  till  mixed  with  a  milder  fort. 

Th£ 
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BOOK     Thr  tobacco  of  Hungary  would  be   tolerably 
^^|_|^'  good,  if  it  had  not   generally  a  fmell  of  fmokc 
which  is  very  difgufiing. 

The  Ukraine,  Livonia,  Pruffia,  and  Pomcra- 
nia,  cultivate  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  this 
produdion.  It's  leaves  are  wider  than  they  arc 
long,  are  very  thin,  and  have  neither  flavour  nor 
conliftence.  In  order  to  improve  it,  the  court  of 
RufTia  hath  caufed  fome  tobacco  feeds,  brought 
from  Virginia  and  from  Hamersfort,  to  be  fowu 
in  th'  r  colonies  of  Sarratow,  upon  the  Volga  ; 
but  this  experiment  hath  been  attended  with  little 
or  no  faccefs. 

Thi:  tobacco  of  the  Palatinate  is  very  indiffer- 
ent ;  but  it  hath  the  property  of  mixing  with  a 
better  kind,  and  of  acquiring  it's  flavour. 

Holland  alfo  furniflies  tobacco.  That  which 
is  produced  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  from 
Hamersfort,  and  from  four  or  five  neighbouring 
diftrids,  is  of  a  fuperior  quality.  It's  leaves  are 
large,  fupplc,  oily,  and  of  a  good  colour.  It 
hath  the  uncommon  advantage  of  communicating 
it's  delicious  perfume  to  tobacco  of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  latter  fort 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Ptepublic  ;  but  the 
fpecies  which  grows  in  Guelderland  is  the  word 
of  anv. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  in  France, 
and  with  more  fuccefs  than  any  where  elfe,  near 
Pont  de  I'Arche  in  Normandy  ;  at  Verton  in  Pi- 
cardy ;  and  at  Montauban,  Tonneins,  and  Cle- 
ral,  in  Guyenne.  It  was  prohibited  in  1721,  ex- 
cept upon  fome  frontier  towns,  whofe  original 
terms  of  capitulation  it  v/as  not  thought  proper  to 
infringe.  Hainaalt,  Artois,  and  Franche  Comte, 
profited  very  little  from  a  liberty  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  foil  did  not  allow  them  to  make  ufe 
of.     It  has  been  more  ufeful  to  Flanders  and  Al- 

face ; 
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face  ;  for  their  tobaccos,  though  very  weak,  may  B  o  o  K 
be  mixed,  without  inconvenience,  with  others  of^^^^* 
a  fuperior  kind. 

In  the  beginning,  the  iflands  of  the  New 
World  attended  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  ;  but 
it  was  fucceflively  fucceeded  by  richer  produc- 
tions in  them  all,  except  at  Cuba,  which  fupplies 
all  the  fnufF  confumed  by  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemifpheres.  It's  perfume  is  exquifite,  but  too 
ftrong.  The  fame  crown  derives  from  Caraccas 
the  tobacco  which  is  fmoked  by  it's  fubjedts  in 
Europe.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  North,  and  in 
Holland,  becaufe  there  is  none  to  be  found  any 
where  to  be  compared  with  it,  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

The  Brazils  cultivated  this  produ£lion  very 
early,  and  have  not  fmce  difdained  it.  They 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  purfuit,  by  the 
conftant  repute  which  their  tobacco  hath  enjoyed 
upon  the  weflern  coafts  of  Africa.  Even  in  our 
climates,  it  is  in  tolerable  requeft  among  perfons 
who  fmoke.  It  could  not  be  taken  in  fnuff,  on 
account  of  it's  acrimony,  without  the  prepara- 
tions which  it  undergoes.  Thefe  preparations 
confift  in  foaking  every  leaf  in  a  decodion  of 
tobacco,  and  of  gum  cx:)pal.  Thefe  leaves,  thus 
fteeped,  are  formed  into  rolls,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  fkin  of  an  ox,  which  keeps  up  their  moif- 
ture. 

But  the  beft  tobaccos  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  grow  in  the  North  of  America ;  and  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  the  tobacco  ga- 
thered at  Maryland  is  of  the  fecond  fort.  This 
plant  has  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  per-* 
fedlon  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  co- 
lonies. That  of  the  growth  of  Chefter  and  of 
Chouptan,  refembles  the  Virginia  tobacco  in 
quality,  and  is  confumed  in  France.     That  which 

grows 
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BOOK  grows  in  P^tapfifco  and  Potuxant,  which  is  very 
X\ili.    f^j.    for  finoking,  is  confumcd  in  the  North,  and 
"^       in  HoU'find.     Upon    the  northern  Ihores  of  the 
Potowmack,  the  tobacco  is  excellent  in  the  high- 
er  parts,  and  of  moderate  quality  in  the  lower 
ones. 

Saint  Mary,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  flate, 
is  of  no  confeqiience  at  prefent ;  and  Annapolis, 
which  now  enjoys  this  prerogative,  is  fcarce  more 
confiderable.  It  is  at  Baltimore  that  almoft  all 
the  bufinefs  is  tranfaded,  the  harbour  of  which 
can  receive  fhips  that  draw  feventeen  feet  of  wa- 
ter. Thefe  three  towns,  the  only  ones  which  are 
in  the  colony,  are  fituatcd  upon  the  bay  of  Che- 
fapeak,  which  runs  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  country,  and  the  mean  breadth  of  which 
is  twelve  miles.  There  are  two  capes  at  it's  en- 
trance ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fand  bank.  The 
channel  which  is  near  Cape  Charles  can  admit 
none  but  very  fmall  veflels ;  while  that  which 
runs  a-long-fide  Cape  Henry,  admits  the  largeft 
fhips,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 
WhatMa-  Few  of  the  lands  between  the  Apalachian 
ryiand  mountains  and  the  fea,  are  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
coroe/'  Maryland.  Thefe,  however,  are  in  general  too 
light,  fandy,  and  fhallow,  to  rev/ard  the  planter 
for  his  labour  and  expences,  in  as  fhort  a  time  as 
in  our  climates.  Fertility,  which  always  attends 
the  firft  clearing  of  the  foil,  is  rapidly  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  decreafe  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  corn.  The  foil  is  (till  fooner  ex- 
haufted  by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  This  leaf 
iofes  much  of  it's  flrength,  whenever  the  fame 
fpot  hatli  yielded,  without  intermiflion,  a  few 
crops  of  tobacco.  For  this  reafon,  infpedors 
were  created  in  1733,  ^'^''^  were  impowcred  to 
caufe  all  the  tobacco  to  be  burnt  which  had  not 
the  proper  flavour,     This  was  a  prudent  inftitu- 

tion  I 
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tion  ;  but  it  feems  to  foretell,  that  the  moH:  im-  BOOK. 
portant  produdion  of  the  province  mud  one  day,^^^'^* 
be  given  up,  or  that  it  will  infenfibly  be  reduced 
to  very  little. 

Then,  or  perhaps  before,  the  iron  mines, 
which  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony,  will 
be  worked.  This  is  a  fource  of  profperity  which 
hath  not  hitherto  been  carried  beyond  the  ufe  of 
feventeen  or  eighteen  forges.  A  greater  degree 
of  liberty,  and  new  wants,  will  communicate 
more  ftrength  and  more  adivity  to  the  colo- 
xiifls. 

Other  manufadures  will  alfo  undoubtedly 
arife.  Maryland  had  never  any  of  any  kind. 
It  received  from  Great  Britain  all  the  articles 
it  wanted  for  the  moft  ordinary  purpofes  of 
life.  This  was  one  of  the  reafons  w^hich  occa- 
ftoned  it's  being  burdened  with  debts.  Mr. 
Stirenwith  hath  at  length  eftablilhed  manufac- 
tures for  (lockings,  for  filk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
fluffs,  and  for  all  kinds  of  hardware,  even  fire- 
arms. Thefe  branches  of  induflry,  at  prcfent 
united  in  one  manufadlure,  at  a  confiderabie  ex- 
pence,  and  with  extraordinary  fagacity,  will  be 
more  or  lefs  rapidly  difperfed  throughout  the  pro- 
vince ;  and,  crofling  the  Potowmack,  will  be  like- 
wife  adopted  at  Virginia. 

This  other  colony,  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil  in  what 
and  of  cUmate  as  Maryland,  hath   a  few  advan- ???""^r 

11  T  *  •  1  Virginia 

tagcs  over  the  latter.     It  s  extent   is  much  more  was  efta- 
confiderable.     It's  rivers   can  admit  larger  fliips,^^^^^^» 
and  allow  them  a  longer  navigation.     It's  inha-^"hoiZ 
bitants  have  a  more  elevated  turn  of  mind  ;  have 
more  refolution,  and  are  more  enterprifing :  this 
may  be  attributed   to   their   being   generally   of 
Englifh  extradlion. 

Virginia  was,  about  two  centuries    ago,  the 
pnly  country  which  England  intended  to  occupy 

on 
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B  O  O  K  on  the  continent  of  North  America.     This  name 
yi^^^jj^  doth  not    at   prcf'ent  belong   to   any  thing  more 
than  the  fpace  which  is  bounded  by  Maryland  on 
one  fide,  and  by  Carolina  on  the  other. 

The  Englifh  landed  upon  thefe  favage  fiiores 
in  1606,  and  their  firfl  fettlement  was  James 
Town.  Unfortunately,  the  objedl  that  firft  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  them,  was  a  rivulet,  which,  ilTu- 
ing  from  a  fand-bank,  carried  along  with  it,  a 
quantity  of  talc,,  which  glittered  at  the  bottom 
of  a  clear  and  running  w^ater.  In  an  age  when 
gold  and  filver  were  the  only  obje£t  of  men's 
refearches,  this  defpicable  fubftance  was  imme- 
diately taken  for  filver.  The  firfl  and  only  em- 
ployment of  the  new  colonics  was  to  collect  it ; 
and  the  illufion  was  carried  fo  far,  that  two  (hips, 
which  arrived  there  with  neceifaries,  were*  fcnt 
home  fo  fully  freighted  with  thefe  imaginary 
riches,  that  there  fcarce  remained  any  room  for  a 
few  furs.  As  long  as  this  infatuation  lafted,  the 
colonifts  dildained  to  employ  themfelves  in  clear- 
ing the  lands  ;  fo  that  a  dreadful  famine  was  at 
length  the  confequence  of  this  foolifh  pride. 
Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  out  of  five  hun- 
dred who  had  been  fent  from  Europe.  Thefe 
unfortunate  few,  having  only  a  fortnight's  pro- 
vifion  left,  were  upon  the  point  of  embarking 
for  Newfoundland,  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived 
there  with  three  fhips,  a  frclh  colony,  and  fup- 
plies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as 
a  man  whofe  genius  raifed  him  above  the  common 
prejudices  of  the  times.  His  difintereflednefs 
was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  accepting  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which  was  flill  in  it's 
infancy,  he  had  no  motive  but  to  gratify  the  in- 
clination a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to 
fecure  the  efleem  of  pofterity,  which  is  the  fe- 

cond 
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cond  reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfelf  B  O  O  ic 
totally  to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  As  foon  as  ^^^J^- 
he  appeared,  the  knowledge  of  his  chara^fter  pro- 
cured him  univerfal  refpc<fl:.  He  hrd  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  wretched  colonifls  to 
their  fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in  their  fuf- 
ferings,  and  to  make  them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  con- 
clufion  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  firmnefs  of 
an  enlightened  magiftrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a 
good  father,  he  taught  them  how  to  dired  their 
labours  to  an  ufeful  end.  Unfortunately  for  the 
reviving  colony,  Delaware's  declining  health  fooi4 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  he  nev/r 
loft  fight  of  his  favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed 
to  make  ufe  of  all  his  credit  and  intereft  at  court 
to  fupport  them. 

The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs, 
a  circumftance  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  exclufive  privileges.  The  company  which 
exercifed  them  was  diflblved  upon  Charles  the 
Firft's  accelTion  to  the  throne.  Before  that  period, 
all  the  authority  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  monopoly.  Virginia  then  came  under  the 
i-mmediate  direction  of  the  crown,  which  exaded 
no  more  than  a  rent  of  2  livres  5  fois  *,  upon 
pvery  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonifts  had  known  no 
true  enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual 
wandered  where  chance  dire61:ed  him,  or  fixed 
himfelf  in  the  place  he  liked  beft,  without  con- 
fulting  any  titles  or  agreements.  At  length 
boundaries  were  afcertained,  and  thofe  who  had 
been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become  citizens, 
had  determined  limits  to  their  plantations.  The 
eftabliihment  of  this  firft  law  of  fociety  changed 
the  appearance  of  every  thing.  Frefh  plantations 
arofe  on  all  fides.     This  activity  drQw  great  iium- 
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BOO  K  bers  of  cntcrprifing  men  over  to  Virginia,  who 
XVUI.    (.^nic  either  in  fcarch  of  fortune,  or  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  only  com  pen  fat  ion  for  the  want  of  it. 
The  memorable  troubles  that  produced  a  change 
in  the  conftitution  of  England  added  to  thefe  a 
multitude  of  Royalifts,  who  went  there  with  a 
refolution  to    wait,  with  Berkley,  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  who  was    alfo   attached   to  king 
Charles,    the     fate   of    that    deferted    monarch. 
Berkley  flill    continued   to   protedl   them,    even 
after  the  king's  death  ;  but  fome  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, either  brought  over   or   bribed,  and   fup- 
portcd  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  de- 
livered up  the  colony  to  the  Protedor.     If  the 
governor  was   compelled   to   follow   the    (treani 
againft  his  will,  he  was,  at   lead,  among  thofe 
whom  Charles   had  honoured  with  pofts  of  con- 
fidence   and   rank,    the   laft    who   fubmitted   to 
Cromwell,  and  the  firfl  who  fhook  ofF  his  yoke. 
This  brave  man  was  finking  under  the  opprefTion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
called him    to   the   place   which   his  fuccefTor's 
death  had  left  vacant ;  but  far  from  yielding  to 
thefe  flattering  folicitations,  he  declared   that  he 
never  would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  dethroned  monarch.     Such   an   example   of 
magnanimity,    at  a   time   when   there  were   no 
hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  upon  the  m.inds  of  the  people, 
that  Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia before  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  Eng- 
land. 
Obilacies       The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  from  fo 
tothepro-g^^g^Qyg  ^  j^^tp  all  the  benefit  that  might  have 
Virginia,  becn  expecled.     The  new  monarch,  either  from 
weakneis   or   corruption,    granted    to   rapacious 
courtiers  immenfe  territories,  which  abforbed  the 
pofTefTions  of  a  great  number  of  obfcure  citizens. 

The 
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The  a6t  of  navigation,  fuggefled  by  the  Pro-BOOK 
tedor  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  to  the  mother-  ^'^^^'• 
country  the  fupplying  of  all  their  fettlements  in 
the  New  World  with  provifions,  and  the  exclu- 
five  trade  of  all  their  produQions,  was  obferved 
with  fuch  rigour,  as  to  double  almoft  the  value 
of  the  articles  to  be  purchafed  by  Virginia,  and 
leflcn  ftill  more  the  value  of  what  they  had  to 
fell.  This  double  oppreflion  exhaufted  all  the  re- 
fources,  and  difpelled  all  the  hopes  of  the  colony  ; 
and  to  complete  it*s  misfortunes,  the  favages  at- 
tacked it  with  a  degree  of  fpirit  and  (kill  which 
they  had  not  manifefted  in  any  of  the  preceding 
•wars. 

Scarce  had  the  Englifh  landed  in  thefe  un- 
known regions,  than  they  had  difpofed  the  na- 
tives againft  them  by  the  difhonefly  they  had 
pra6lifed  in  their  exchanges.  This  fource  of  dif- 
cord  might  have  been  put  a  (top  to,  had  the 
Englifh  confented  to  take  Indian  wives,  as  they 
were  folicited  to  do.  But  although  they  had 
not  yet  any  European  women  with  them,  they 
rejedted  this  conneclion  with  difdain.  This  con- 
tempt exafperated  the  Americans,  already  alien- 
ated by  their  want  of  faith,  and  they  became 
irreconcileable  enemies.  Their  hatred  was  mani- 
felled  by  fccret  aiTaffinations,  and  by  public  ho- 
ftilities,  and  in  1622,  by  a  confpiracy,  in  which 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  people  loft  their 
lives,  and  which  would  even  have  deftroyed  the 
whole  colony,  had  not  the  commanders  been 
apprized  of  the  danger  a  few  hours  before  the 
time  appointed  for  a  general  maflacre. 

Since  this  a6l  of  treachery,  many  atrocious 
ones  have  been  committed  on  both  fides.  Truces 
between  the  two  nations  were  unfrequent,  and  ill 
obferved.  The  rupture  was  ufually  begun  by  the 
Englifh.     The  lefs  profit  they  drew  from  their 
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BOO  K  plantations,  the  more  artifice  and  force  did  they 
XVHI.  employ  to  deprive  the  lavages  oF  their  furs.  This 
infatiable  avidity,  which  indifciiminacely  feized 
upon  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  fettled  or  wan- 
dering, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony, 
made  the  Americans  again  take  up  arms,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1675.  They  all,  by  agree- 
ment, fell  upon  the  fettlements,  imprudently 
difperfed,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  afford 
each  other  any  afliftance. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the 
Virginians  to  defpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long 
been  their  idol,  was  accufed  of  wanting  fortitude 
to  refifi:  the  oppreffions  of  the  mother-country,  and 
adivity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  thefavages.  The 
eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Bacon,  a 
young  officer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence,  and 
intrepidity,  of  an  infinuating  difpofition,  and  an 
agreeable  perfon.  They  chofe  him  for  their  ge- 
neral, in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner. 
Though  his  military  fucceffes  might  have  juflified 
this  prepoifeflion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet 
this  circumftance  did  not  prevent  the  governor, 
who,  with  his  remaining  partifans,  had  retired  on 
the  borders  of  the  Potowmack,  from  declaring 
Bacon  a  traitor  to  his  country.  A  fentence  fo 
fevere,  and  which  was  ill-timed,  determined  Ba- 
con to  alTume  a  power  by  force,  which  he  had 
cxercifed  peaceably,  and  without  oppofition,  for 
fix  months.  Death  put  an  end  to  all  his  projecls. 
The  malecontents,  difunited  by  the  lofs  of  their 
chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops  w^hich  were 
coming  from  Europe,  were  induced  to  fue  for 
pardon,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The 
rebellion,  therefore,  was  attended  with  no  bad 
confequences,  and  merely  infured  fubmiffion. 

TRANqyiLLiTY  was  no  fooner  reftored,  than 
means  were  thought  of  to  reconcile  th'e  Indians, 

with 
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with  whom  all  intercourfe  had  for  fome  time  been  book 
at  an  end.  The  communications  were  opened ,  ^^^}^' 
again  in  the  year  1678,  by  the  general  aifembly; 
but  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  exchanges  fhould 
be  made  in  no  other  markets,  except  fuch  as 
were  fettled  by  themfelves.  This  innovation 
difpleafed  the  favages,  and  matters  foon  returned 
to  their  former  courfe. 

The  raifmg  of  the  value  of  tobacco  was  a 
ftill  more  important  object,  as  this  was  the  molt 
confiderable,  and  almoft  the  only  produdion  of 
the  colony.  It  was  thought  that  nothing  would 
contribute  more  efFedually  to  raife  it  from  the 
(late  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  than 
to  refufe  the  tobaccos  which  were  brought  to 
Virginia  from  Maryland  and  from  Carolina,  and 
to  fend  them  to  Europe.  If  the  legiflators  had 
been  better  informed,  they  would  have  under- 
ftood,  that  this  ftaple  muft  necelTarily,  fooner  or 
later,  draw  into  their  own  hands  the  freight  of 
this  commodity,  and  would  make  them  the  arbi- 
ters of  it's  price.  By  fending  it  away  from  their 
ports  through  an  ill-judged  motive  of  avarice, 
they  drew  upon  themfelves,  in  all  the  markets, 
competitors,  who  convinced  them  by  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  error  of  their  principles. 

These  arrangements  were  fcarcely  made,  be- 
fore there  arrived  a  new  governor  to  the  colony, 
in  the  fpring  of  1679.  This  was  Lord  CoJepep- 
per.  The  troubles  with  which  this  fettlement 
had  been  fo  recently  agitated,  encouraged  him  to 
propofe  a  law,  which  fhould  condemn  to  one 
year's  imprifonmcnt,  or  to  a  fine  of  11,250 
livres*,  all  thofe  citizens  who  fhould  fpeak  or 
write  any  thing  againO:  their  governor ;  and  to 
three  months  imprifonmcnt,  or  to  a  fine  of 
2.250  llvres  f ,  thofe  who  fhould  fpeak  or  write 
*  468I.    15s.  -f-  93I.    15s. 
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BOOK  againfl  the  members  of  the  council,  or  againd 
XV  HI.    ^^^y  other  magiftrate. 

Was  this    governor    apprehenfivc   then,    that 
the  faulcs  of  admiailtration,  and  the  difhonefly  of 
it's  adminidrators,  fhould  be  fufpeded?  In  what 
part  of   the  world   would   not  the  fame    confe- 
quences  be  drawn  from  the  impofmg  of  filence  ? 
Is  it  praife  or  cenfure  that  is  feared,  when  .the 
command   for   filence  is   iifued?  Thefe   prohibi- 
tions calumniate  the  government,  if  it  be  good^ 
becaufe  they  tend  to  perfuade  that  it  is  not  fo. 
But  what  meafures  can  be  adopted  to  enforce  the 
obfervance   of  thefe   prohibitions  ?    Can   we  be 
ignorant,  that  it  is-  the  nature  of  man  to  attempt 
thofe   actions,  which,    by  becoming   dangerous, 
have  a  fenfe  of  glory  attached  to  them  ?  To  op- 
prefs  a  man,  and  to  prevent  him  from  murmuring 
and  complaining,  is  an  atrocious  a6l:  of  violence 
againfl:  which  he  never  fails  to  revolt.     But  how 
will  the  government  difcover  thofe  who  are  re- 
bellious to  their  orders  ?  This  can  only  be  done 
by  fpies,  by  informations,  and  by  all  thofe  mea- 
fures which  will  certainly  divide  the  citizens,  and 
raife  mifl:rufl:  and  hatred  among  them.     Whom 
will  government  punifh?  The    mofl:  honcfl:   and 
the  moft  generous  men,  who  will  never  be  filent 
when  they  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
fpeak.  out.     They  will  certainly  bid  defiance  to 
menaces,  or  w^ill  know  how  to  elude  them.     If 
they  (hould  adopt  the  firft  of  thefe  refolutions, 
will  government  dare  to  imprifon  them  ?  and  if 
it  fnould,  would  they  not  foon  find  perfons  to 
avenge  them  ?  If  it  (hould  not,  they  would  fall 
into  contempt.     If  thefe  men   had  been  allowed 
to  explain  therafelves  with  franknefs,  they  would 
have  blended  dignity  and  moderation  in  their  rc- 
monftrances.     Conflraint,  and  the  danger  of  pu- 
niihment,  will  transform  thefe  rcmonitrances  into 

violent^ 
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violent,  bitter,  and  feditious  libels ;  and  it  Is  B  O  O  K 
the  tyranny  of  government  that  will  h^lve  ren-  X^^^^- 
dered  them  guilty.  Sovereigns,  or  you  who  ate 
depofitaries  of  their  authority,  if  your  adminiftra- 
tion  be  a  good  one,  deliver  it  up  to  all  the  fevc- 
rity  of  our  examination ;  it  can  only  infure  oar 
refpedt  and  fubmiflion.  If  it  be  a  bad  one,  cor- 
rect it,  or  defend  it  by  force.  If  you  be  a  fet  of 
abominable  tyrants,  have  at  lead  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  it.  If  you  be  juft,  let  the  people 
talk  and  llecp  in  peace.  If  you  be  opprefTors, 
tranquillity  and  fleep  arc  not  made  for  you,  nor 
will  you  ever  enjoy  them,  notwithftanding  all 
your  efforts.  Remember  the  fate  of  him  who 
was  willing  to  be  hated,  provided  he  might  be 
feared.  You  will  certainly  experience  the  fame, 
unlefs  you  be  furrounded  by  vile  flaves,  fuch  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  at  that  time  undoubt- 
edly were.  The  reprefentatives  of  this  province 
granted,  without  hefitation,  their  confent  to  a 
law,  which  fecured  impunity  to  all  the  plunders 
of  their  governors.  The  misfortunes  of  Virginia 
were  foon  aggravated  by  other  calamities. 

At  the  origin  of  the  colony,  juftice  was  admi- 
niftered  with  a  degree  of  difinteredednefs,  which 
warranted  the  equity  of  the  judgments.  One 
fmgle  court  took  cognizance  of  all  differences, 
and  decided  upon  them  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  general  affembly,  which 
ufed  as  much  difpatch  in  fettling  them.  This 
order  of  things  gave  the  governors  too  little  in- 
fluence over  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  for  them 
not  to  endeavour  to  fupprefs  it.  By  their  ma- 
noeuvres, and  under  feveral  pretences,  they  ob- 
tained that  the  appeals,  which  till  then  had  been 
carried  before  the  reprefentatives  of  the  province, 
ihould  be  made  exclufivcly  to  their  council. 

Vol.  VI.  E  AsTjjui. 
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BOOK  A  STILL  more  fatal  innovation  was  ordained  irt 
^^•^1692,  by  another  governor,  who  enaded,  that 
the  laws,  the  tribunals,  the  formalities,  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  contributed  to  form  the 
chaos  of  Englilh  jurifprudence,  fhould  be  eifa- 
bliflied  in  this  government.  Nothing  was  lefs 
fuitable  to  the  planters  of  Virginia,  than  ftatutes 
fo  fingular,  fo  complicated,  and  often  fo  contra* 
didory.  Accordingly,  thefe  uninformed  men 
found  themfelves  engaged  in  a  labyrinth  to  which 
they  could  find  no  iffue.  They  were  generally 
alarmed  for  their  rights  and  their  properties;  and 
this  apprehenfion  llackened  their  labours  for  a 
long  time. 

These  were  not  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
fuccefs,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at 
which  time  nothing  impeded  their  increafe;  only 
the  frontiers  of  the  colony  were  expofed  in  the 
latter  times  to  the  devaftations  of  the  favages, 
whom  they  had  exafperated  by  their  a6ls  of  atro- 
cioufnefs  and  injuftice.  Thefe  differences  were 
terminated  in  1774.  They  would  have  been  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  fpeech  made  by 
Logan,  chief  of  the  Shawanefes,  to  Lord  Dun- 
more,  governor  of  the  province. 

I  NOW  afk  of  every  white  man,  whether  he 
hath  ever  entered  the  cottage  of  Logan,  when 
preiTed  with  hunger,  and  been  refufed  food? 
Whether  coming  naked,  and  fhivering  with 
cold,  Logan  hath  not  given  him  fom.ething  to 
cover  himfelf  with.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
laft  war,  fo  long  and  fo  bloody,  Logan  hath 
remained  quietly  upon  his  mat,  wifliing  to  be 
the  advocate  of  peace.  Yes,  fuch  is  my  at- 
*<  tachment  for  white  men,  that  even  thofe  of 
my  nation,  when  they  paffed  by  me,  pointed 
at  me,  faying,  Logan  is  a  friend  to  white  men, 
I  had  even  thought  of  living  amongfl;  you ; 
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«  but  that  was  before  the  injury  which  I  havcB  o  o  K 

'  received    from    one   of    you.     Lad   fuminer,  ^^JJ^ 

'  Colonel  Creifop  maflacred  in  eool  blood,  and 

'  without  anv  provocation,  all  the  relations   of 

'  Logan,  without  fparing   cither  his  wife  or  his 

'  children.     There  is    not  now  one  drop  of  my 

'  blood   in   the  veins  of  any  human  creature  ex- 

'  ifting.     This  is  what  has  excited  my  revenge. 

'  I    have    fought   it;    I   have    killed    feveral    of 

'  your  people,  and  my  hatred  is  appeafed.     I  re- 

'  joice  at  feeing  the  profpedt  of  peace  brighten 

^  upon  my  country.     But  do  not  imagine  that  my 

'  joy  is  inftigated   by  fear.     Logan  knows  not 

'  what  fear  is.     He  will  never  turn   his  back, 

'  in  order  to  fave  his  life.     But,  alas !  no  one 

•  remains  to  mourn   for  Logan  when  he  fhall 

•  be  no  morel" 

What  a  beautiful,  fimple,  energetic,  and  af- 
feding  fpeech !  Are  Demoflhenes,  Cicero,  or 
BoiTuet,  more  eloquent  than  this  favage  ?  What 
better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  that 
well-known  maxim,  which  fays,  that  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  f peaks* 

Virginia,  like  molt  of  the  other  colonies,  was?°P^-^- 
inhabited   at    firft  only    by  vagabonds,  deftituteand'man-' 
of  family  and  fortune.     They  foon  obtained  fome  "f/s  of 
kind  of  wealth  by  labour,  and  they  were  defirous    ^^S'^i^- 
of  (liaring  the  fweets  of  it  with  a  female  compa- 
nion.    As  there  were  no  women  in  the  province, 
and  that   they  would  have  none  but  fuch  as  v;ere 
decent,  they  gave   225.0  livres*  for  every  young 
pcrfon  brought  them   from   Europe  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  virtue  and  chaftity.     This  cultom  was 
not  of  long  duration.     As  foon  as  all  doubts  re- 
fpeding  the  falubrity  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try were   removed,  whole   families,  even  of  re- 
fpcdable  rank,  went   to  Virginia.     The  popula- 

*  93I.    153. 
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BOO  Ktion  was  increafing  with  fonie  degree  of  rapidity, 
^^^'    when  it*s  progrefs  was  (lopped  by  fanaticifm. 

The  religion  of  the  mother-country  was  the 
firft,  and  foon  became  the  only  one  which  was 
followed  in  this  province,  when  fome  JNon-con- 
formifls  alfo  crofled  the  feas.  Their  tenets,  or 
their  ceremonies,  difgufted ;  and  in  1642  a  law 
was  made,  which  expelled  from  the  province  all 
thofe  inhabitants  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church 
of  England.  The  imperious  law  of  neceflity  foon 
caufcd  the  revocation  of  this  fatal  decree  :  but  a 
toleration  fo  tardy,  and  which  was  evidently 
granted  with  reludance,  did  not  produce  the 
great  cfFedts  that  were  expeded  from  it.  A  fmall 
number  only  of  Prelbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
French  refugees,  ventured  to  put  any  truft  in 
this  repentance.  The  religion  of  Henry  VIIL 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one,  and  was  al- 
moft  exclufive. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  men  multiplied 
upon  this  foil,  the  fertility  of  which  was  daily  in- 
creafing in  reputation.  The  paflion  for  riches 
with  which  the  Old  Continent  was  more  and  more 
infeded,  gave  citizens  inceflantly  to  this  part  of 
the  New  World.  If  the  calculations  of  congrefs 
be  not  exaggerated,  the  population  amounts  to 
fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  including 
the  flaves,  whofe  number,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand.  The  Dutch  firft  introduced  thefe  un- 
fortunate people  into  the  colony  in  1620. 

The  labours  of  thefe  white  men,  and  of  thefe 
negroes,  gave  to  the  two  hemifpheres,  corn, 
maize,  dry  vegetables,  iron,  hemp,  hides,  furs, 
fait  meats,  tar,  wood,  mails,  and  efpecialiy  to- 
bacco, which  is  generally  fuperior  to  that  of 
Maryland,  though  it  be  not  equally  excellent  in 
every  part  of  the  province.     The  preference  is 
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given  to  that  of  York  River  ^  the  fecond  befl  is  B  o  o  K 
reckoned  to  be  that  which  grows  along  James's  ,^^ 
River,  and  that  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rappahanoc,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  Potowmack, 
is  the  lead  cftecmed. 

From  1752  till  the  end  of  1755,  Great  Britain 
received  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  together, 
three  million  five  hundred  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  ten  quintals  of  tobacco,  which  made 
for  each  of  the  four  years,  eight  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-fivc  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fourfcore 
quintals.  Virginia  exported  two  million  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand  eight  .hundred 
quintals,  which  reduced  it's  annual  confumption 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  quintals. 

From  the  year  1763,  till  the  end  of  1770,  the 
two  colonies  fent  to  the  mother-country  no  more 
than  fix  million  five  hundred  thoufand  quintals 
of  tobacco,  or  eight  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
fand five  hundred  quintals  each  of  the  eight  years. 
No  more  was  fold  to  foreigners  than  five  million 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  quintals,  or 
fix  hundred  and  forty-three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred quintals  per  annum;  the  nation  therefore 
annually  confumed  one  hundred  and  fixty-ninc 
thoufand  quintals. 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  two  periods  the 
importation,  therefore,  decreafed  annually,  one 
year  with  another,  fixty-two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fourfcore  quintals,  and  the  exportation 
one  hundred  and  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals ;  while  the  confumption  in 
England  incrcafcd  forty-one  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  quintals  every  year. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco  hath  not  decreafed  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  paffion  for  this  fuperfluity  hath  even 
Increafcd,  notwlthftandin»g  the  heavy  duties  with 

which 
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^0,OK«vvhich  it  hath  been  burdened  by  all  govern- 
v..^^^  ments.  It  the  tobacco  lui niflied  by  North  Ame- 
rica be  diiily  lefs  fought  after  among  us,  it  is  bc- 
caufe,  Holland,  Alfatia,  the  Palatinate,  and  prin- 
cipally Ruflia,  have  carried  on  this  culture  with 
great  indultry. 

In  1769,  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  fold 
to  the  amount  of  16,195,577  l^v^es  4  fols   7  de- 
niers  *  of  their  productions.     Two-thirds  of  this 
fum  belonged    to  the   firfl    of  thefe    fettlements. 
s  Tobacco  was  the  principal  of  thefe  produClions  ; 

fince  one  of  the  colonies  exported  fifty-feven  mil- 
lion thre^  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  weight  of  it ; 
and  the  other,  twenty-five  million  feven  hundred 
and  eighty. one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
nine  pounds  weight. 

In  Virginia,  vefl'els  employed  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  thefe  produQions  do  not  find  them  col- 
lected in  a  fmall  number  of  flaples,  as  in  the 
other  commercial  (tates  of  the  globe.  They  are 
obliged  to  form  their  cargo  by  detail  from  the 
plantations  themfclves,  which  are  fituated  at  a 
greater  or  lefs  diilance  from  the  ocean,  upon 
navigable  rivers,  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in 
length.  This  cuftom  fatigues  the  navigators, 
and  makes  their  voyage  tedious.  Great  Britain, 
which  is  always  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of 
her  feamen,  and  is  particularly  careful  of  leiTen- 
ing  the  number  of  their  voyages,  wifhed,  and 
even  ordered,  that  fome  towns  Ihould  be  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  where  the  produdions 
of  the  province  might  be  fenr.  But  neither  infi- 
nuations,  nor  rhe  conftraint  of  the  laws,  were  of 
any  avail.  A  few  fmall  villages  only  were  built, 
which  qould  fcarce  fulfil  even  the  lead  part  of  the 
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views  of  the  mother-country.  Williainfburg  it-B  o  o  k- 
felf,  hath  no  more  than  two  thoufand  inhabit- ^  ^^^'i 
ants,  though  it  be  the  relidence  of  the  governor, 
the  place  where  the  national  aflemblies,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  holden,  and  where  colleges 
are  inftituted ;  though  it  be  decorated  with  the 
fineft  public  edifices  on  the  Northern  continent  ; 
and  though  it  be  the  capital  of  the  colony,  fmce 
the  ruin  of  James-town. 

Men,  who  prefer  the  tranquillity  of  a  rural  life 
to  the  tumultuous  abode  of  cities,  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  oeconomical  and  laborious  ;  but  this 
was  never  the  cafe  in  Virginia.  It's  inhabitants 
were  always  very  expenhve  in  the  furniture  of 
their  houies ;  they  were  always  fond  of  enter- 
taining their  neighbours  with  oflentation.  They 
always  liked  to  difplay  the  grcatefl  luxury  before 
the  Englilh  navigators,  whom  bufinefs  brought 
to  their  plantations.  They  always  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  that  effeminacy,  and  to  that  negli- 
gence, fo  common  in  countries  where  ilavery  is 
eftablifhed.  Accordingly,  the  engagements  of 
the  colony  became  habitually  very  confiderablc« 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  they  were  fup-^ 
pofed  to  amount  to  25,000,000  of  livres  *.  This 
prodigious  fum  was  due  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  for  Negroes,  or  for  other  articles, 
"which  they  had  furnifhed.  The  confidence  of 
thefe  bold  lenders  was  particularly  founded  upon 
an  unjufl  law,  which  fecured  their  payment  in 
preference  to  every  other  debt,  though  previoufly 
contracted. 

The  colony  hath  great  powers  to  extricate  itfelf 
from  a  fituation  apparently  fo  defperate.  It  will 
fucceed,  when  more  fimplicity  fliall  prevail  in  the 
manners,  and  more  moderation  in  the  expences ; 
when  availing  itfelf  of  the  rcfources  ofi'ered   by 

*  1,041,666!.  13s.  4d. 
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O  O  Kan  immenfe  and  fertile  territory,  it  (hall  vary  and 
J^viii.  j^i^prove   it's   cultures ;  it  will   fucceed,  when   it 


B 

(hall   no  longer  receive  from  foreigners  the  moft 
ordinary  houfehold  furniture,  and   that  which  is 
in  moll  general  ufe ;  when  it's  manufa£lures  (hall 
no  longer  be  confined  to  the  employing  of  fomc 
fmall  quantities  of  cotton,  which  is  of  too  indiffer- 
ent a  quality  to  be  fought  for  in  the  European  ma- 
nufadures  ;  and  when  it's  public  coffers,  lefs  plun^ 
dered,  and  better  regulated,  fhall   admit   of  the 
diminution  of  the  taxes,  which  are  much  more 
confidcrable  in  that  province  than  in  any  other  of 
this   continent.     Several   of   thefe  councils  may 
concern  the  two  Carolinas. 
Origin  of       The  vafl  country  which  thefe  provinces  occu- 
the  two     py^  y^r^is  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon   after 
Their  firft  their  firft  expeditions   in   the   New  World  ;  they 
atidttieir    defpifed  it,  becaufe   it  did   not  offer  any  gold  to 
vernmeut,  their  avarice.     Admiral  Coligny,  more  wife,  and 
both  civil   more  able,  opened  there  a  fource  of  induftry  to 
and  reh-    ^|^^   French   proteflants  ;    but  fanaticifm,  which 
purfued  them,  ruined  their  hopes  by  the  afTafTma- 
tion  of  this  jufl,  humane,  and  enlightened  man. 
They  were  fucceeded  by  a   few  Englifhrnen  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century ;  who  by 
an  inexplicable  caprice  forfook  this  infant  fettle- 
ment,  to  go  and  cultivate  a  harflier  foil,  under  a 
lefs  temperate  climate. 

There  was  not  a  fmgle  European  feen  in  Ca- 
rolina, when  the  lords  Berkley,  Clarendon,  Albe- 
marle, Craven,  Afhley,  and  Melfrs.  Carteret,  Berk- 
ley, and  Colleton,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  in 
16,63,  a  grant  of  this  fine  country.  The  plan  of 
government  for  this  new  colony  was  drawn  up  by 
the  famous  Locke.  A  philofopher,  who  was  a 
friend  to  mankind,  and  to  that  moderation  and 
juftice  which  fliould  be  the  only  rule  of  their  ac- 
tions, ought  to  have  dedroyed  the  very  foundati- 
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ct$  of  that  fanaticifm,  which  in  all  countries'hathB  O  O  K 
excited  divifions  among  them,  and  which  will  in-  XVIH. 
ducc  them  to  take  up  arms  againft  each  other  to  ' 
the  end  of  time. 

Intoleration,  however  horrid  it  may  appear 
to  us,  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the   fpirit  of 
fuperftition.     Will  it  not  be  acknowledged,  that 
punilhments  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  offences  ?  What  crime   then  can  be   greater 
than  that  of  infidelity,  in   the  eyes  of  him  who 
confiders    religion   as   the  fundamental   bafis   of 
morality  ?    According    to    thefe   principles,    the 
irreligious  man  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  foci- 
ety  ;  the  breaker  of  the  only  tie  that  conneds  men 
with  each  other ;  the  promoter  of  all  the  crimes 
that  may  cfcape  the  feverity  of  the  laws.     It  is  he 
who  ftifles  every  remorfe,  who  fets  the  palTions 
loofe  from  every  reftraint,  and  who  keeps,  as  it 
were,  a  fchool  of  wickednefs.     What !  (hall  wc 
lead  to  the  gibbet  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  in- 
digence conceals  upon  the  highway,  who  rufhes 
out  upon  the  traveller  with  a  piflol  in  his  hand, 
and  demands  a  fmall  pittance  that  may  be  necef- 
fary for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  wife  and  children, 
who  may  be  expiring  with  mifery  ;  and   fhall   we 
pardon  a  robber  infinitely  more   dangerous  ?  Wc 
think  meanly  of  the  man  who  fufFers  his  friend  to 
be  ill  fpoken  of  in  his  prefence ;  and  fhall  we  re- 
quire  that  the  religious  man  fhall  fuffcr  the  infi- 
del to  blafpheme  his  Mafter,  his  Father,  and  his 
Creator  with  impunity  ?  We  muft   either  admit 
that  all  faith  is  abfurd,  or  we  muft  put  up  with 
intoleration  as  a  neceffary  evil.     Saint  Lewis  rca- 
foned  very  confiflently  when  he  faid  to  Joinville, 
If  thou  Jhouldjl  ever  hear  any  one  fpeak  ill  of  God^ 
draw  thy  fword  and  Jiah  him  through  the  heart ;  I 
allow  thee  to  do  it.     So  important  it  is  in  all  coun- 
tries, as  we  are  affurcd  is  the  cafe  in  China,  that 
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BOOK  fovereigns,  and  ihe  depofitaries  of  their  authority, 
XViil.  ihould  not  be  attached  to  any  tenet,  to  any  fed, 
nor  to  any  form  of  religious  worfhip. 

Every  thing  induces  us  to  imagine  that  fuch 
was  the  opinion  of  Locke.  But  not  daring  to 
attack  too  openly  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
founded  equally  on  virtues  and  vices,  he  wiflied 
to  conciliate  them  as  much  as  could  be  confident 
with  a  principle  dictated  by  reafon  and  humanity. 
As  the  favage  inhabitants  of  America,  faid  he, 
have  no  idea  of  a  revelation,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  torment  them  for  their  ignorance. 
Thofe  Chriftians  who  Ihould  come  to  people  the 
colony,  would  undoubtedly  come  in  quelt  of  a 
liberty  of  confcience,  which  priefts  and  princes 
deny  them  in  Europe :  it  would  therefore  not  be 
confident  with  good  faith  to  perfecute,  after  hav- 
ing received  them.  The  Jews  and  the  Pagans 
did  not  more  deferve  to  be  rejecled,  for  an  infa- 
tuation which  mildnefs  and  perfuafion  mieht  have 
put  a  flop  to. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Englifli  philofopher  rea- 
foned  with  men  whofe  minds  were  imbued  and 
prejudiced  with  tenets  which  it  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  difcufs.  Out  of  regard  to  their  weak- 
nefs,  he  placed  the  fyftem  of  toleration  which  he 
was  efiablifliing  under  the  following  reflriclion  : 
that  every  perfon  above  feventeen  years  of  age, 
who  fhould  claim  the  protedion  of  the  laws,  • 
fliould  caufe  his  name  to  be  regiilered  in  fome 
communion.  This  was  a  breach  made  in  his 
fyftem.  The  liberty  of  confcience  admits  of  no 
kind  of  modification.  This  is  an  account  which 
man  owes  to  God  alone.  In  whatever  manner 
the  magiftrate  may  be  made  to  interfere  in  it, 
it  is  an  aCt  of  injuilice.  A  Deifl:  could  not  poffi- 
Wyfubfcribe  to  fuch  terms. 

Civil 
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Civil  liberty,  however,  was  much  lefs  favoured  BOOK 
by  Locke.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  motives  ,  ^^^j^' 
of  complaifance  for  thofe  who  employed  him,  a 
kind  of  meannefs  which  we  are  averfe  from  fuf- 
peding  him  of  ;  or  whether,  being  more  of  a  me- 
taphyfician  than  a  ftatefman,  he  had  purfued  phi- 
lofophy  only  in  thofe  tracls  which  had  been  open- 
ed by  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  fame  man  who  had  difTipated  and  deftroyed  fo 
many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  advances 
in  the  paths  of  legiflation.  The  author  of  a  work, 
the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the  glory  of 
the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when  tyranny 
fhall  have  broken-  all  the  fprings,  and  all  the  mo- 
numents of  the  genius  of  a  people  efteemed  by 
the  whole  world  for  fo  many  brilliant  and  amiable 
qualities;  even  Montefquieu  himfelf  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  making  men  for  governments, 
inftead  of  governments  for  men. 

Th£  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  fmgularity  not  to  be 
accounted  for  in  an  Englifhman  and  in  a  philofo- 
pher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors  who  founded 
the  fettlement,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the 
rights  of  fovereignty,  but  all  the  powers  of  le- 
giflation. 

The  firfl:  ufe  thefe  fovereigns  made  of  their 
authority  was  to  create  three  orders  of  nobility. 
Thofe  to  whom  they  gave  no  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  acres  of  land  were  called  barons  ;  thofe 
who  received  twenty-four  thoufand  were  called 
caciques,  and  the  title  of  landgrave  was  beftowed 
on  thofe  two  who  obtained  fourfcore  thoufand 
each.  Thefe  conceflions  could  never  be  alien- 
ated in  detail,  and  their  fortunate  poflcflbrs  were 
alone  to  form  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  houfe  of 
(Tommons  was  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  towns  and  counties,  but  with  privileges  lefs 

cond- 
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BOOK  confiderable  than  in   the  mother-country.     The 
^'^•^afTembly  was  called  a   court  palatine.     Every  te- 
nant  was  obliged  to  pay  annually  i  livre  i  fols 
6  deniers  *  per  acre,  but  he  was  allowed   to   re- 
deem this  duty. 

The  progrefs  of  this  great  fcttlemcnt,  was  for 
too  long  a  time  impeded  by  powerful  obflacles. 

The  colony  had  from  it's  origin  been  open  in- 
difcriminately  to  all  fe6ls,  which  had  all  enjoyed 
the  fame  privileges.  It  had  been  underftood, 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  make  an  infant  (late 
acquire  rapid  and  great  profperity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  being  afterwards 
jealous  of  the  non-conformifls,  wanted  to  exclude 
them  from  government,  and  even  to  oblige  them 
to  fliut  up  the  houfes  where  they  performed  di- 
•vine  fervice.  Thefe  ads  of  folly  and  of  violence 
were  annulled  in  1706  by  the  mother-country, 
as  being  contrary  to  humanity,  tojuftice,  to  rea- 
fon,  and  to  policy.  From  the  collifion  of  thefe 
opinions  arofe  cabals  and  tumults,  which  divert- 
ed the  inhabitants  from  ufcful  labours,  and  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  a  multitude  of  abfurdities, 
which  will  be  never  fo  much  defpifed  as  they  de- 
fcrve  to  be. 

Two  wars,  which  were  carried  on  againft  the 
favages,  were  almofl  as  extravagant  and  as  de- 
ftruSive  of  every  improvement.  All  the  wan- 
dering or  fixed  nations  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  were  attacked  and  maffa- 
cred  without  any  intereft  or  motive  ;  thofe  who 
efcaped  being  put  to  the  fword,  either  fubmitted 
or  were  difperfed.  In  the  mean  while,  a  form  of 
conftjtution  ill  arranged,  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  an  almoft  general  indolence.  The  lords  who 
were  proprietors,  imbued  with  defpotic  prin- 
ciples, uled  their  utmoft   efforts  to  cflabliih  an 

*  iid.  farthing. 
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arbitrary  government.  The  colonifts,  on 
other  hand,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equal 
warmth  to  avoid  fervitudc.  It  was  neceffary 
cither  to  eftabhfli  a  new  order  of  things,  or  to 
fuffer,  that  a  vaft  country,  from  which  fuch  great 
advantages  had  been  expedted,  fhould  remain  in 
perpetual  humihation,  mifery,  and  anarchy.  The 
Britifh  fenate  at  length  took  the  refolution,  in 
1728,  to  reflore  this  fine  country  to  the  nation, 
and  to  grant  to  it's  firft  maders  540,000  livres  * 
in  compenfation.  Granville  alone,  from  motives 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  was  left  in  polTcirion 
of  his  eighth  (hare,  which  was  fituated  on  the 
confines  of  Virginia :  but  even  this  part  was  not 
long  before  it  recovered  it's  independence.  The 
Englifti  government,  as  it  was  already  eftablifhed 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  New  World,  was 
fubftituted  to  the  whimfical  arrangement,  which, 
in  times  of  extreme  corruption,  had  been  extort- 
ed from  an  indolent  and  weak  monarch,  by  infa- 
tiable  favourites.  The  country  might  then  ex- 
ped  to  profper.  It  was  divided  into  two  diftindt 
governments,  under  the  names  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admi- 
niftration  of  it. 

The  two  countries  united,  occupy  more  than  Confor- 
four  hundred  thoufand  miles  upon  the  coafl,  and  f^^*^^^^  ^j^"* 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  miles  in  the  inland  two  Caro. 
parts.     It  is  a  plain,  in  general   fandy,  which   is  ^i"^* 
rendered  very  marfhy  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  and    by  heavy  and  frequent  rains.     The 
foil  doth  not  begin  to  rife,  till  at   the  diftance  of 
fourfcore  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  ;  and 
it  continues  rifing  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains.    Upon  thefe  latitudes,  and  in  the  midil  of 
pinc-treesj  which  are  irregularly  placed  there  by 
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BOO  K  nature,  a  few  (licep,  extremely  degenerated,  both 
^^'^^^-  in  their  flcfh  and  in  their  fleece,  feed  upon  a 
ilrong  and  coarfe  grafs  ;  there  are  alfo  a  number 
of  horned  cattle,  who  have  not  preferved  all  their 
Ihength  and  all  their  beauty  ;  and  an  innume- 
rable quantity  of  hogs,  who  appear  to  have  im- 
proved. 

The  country  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers,  fome  of  which  are  navigable.  They 
would  be  lb  for  a  longer  fpace,  were  it  not  for 
the  rocks  and  the  water-falls  which  interrupt  the 
navigation. 

Though  the  climate  be  as  variable  as  the  reft 
of  North  America,  it  is  commonly  agreeably 
temperate.  A  piercing  cold  is  never  felt  but  in 
the  evening  and  morning,  and  there  are  feldom 
any  exccflive  heats.  Though  fogs  be  ,  frequent, 
they  are  at  leaft'  difpelled  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Unfortunately,  in  the  months  of  July, 
Augufl,  September,  and  October,  intermittent 
fevers  prevail  in  the  plains,  and  are  fometimCvS 
fatal  to  the  natives  thcmfelves,  and,  too  often, 
deflroy  foreigners. 

Such  is  the  natural  organization   of  the   two 

Carolinas ;    let   us  fee   what   diftinguifhes   them 

from  each  other. 

"Wh^.tdif-      North  Carolina  is  one  of  the   largefl:   pro- 

^JofchCa-  ^*^"*^^^    of  the    continent;  it  unfortunately    doth 

soiina.       not  offer  advantages  proportioned  to  it's   extent. 

It's    foil    is   generally   flatter,    more  fandy,    and 

more    marfhy,     than    that    of    South    Carolina. 

Thefe    melancholy  plains  are  covered  with  pines 

or  cedars,  which    announce    a  barren    foil ;  and 

arc   interfered  at  intervals  by  a  fmall  number  of 

oaks,  too  full  of  fap  to   be  employed  in  the  con- 

ftrudion  of  fhips.     The  coafls,  generally  blocked 

up  by  a   fand  bank,  which  keeps  navigators  at  a 

d-'ifance,  are  not  more  favourable  to  population 

than 
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than  the  inland  countries.     Finally,  the  country  b  O  o  K 
is  more  expofed  than  the   neighbouring    regions  -X^'^^^- 
to  the    hurricanes   that  come   from   the  South- 
Eaft. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  motives  which 
prevented  the  Engliih  of  North  Carolina  from 
fettling  there,  though  that  country  was  the  firft 
which  they  difcovered  in  the  New  World.  None 
of  the  numerous  people  who  were  driven  to  that 
part  of  the  hemifphere,  either  from  inclination 
or  neceflity,  carried  there  their  mifery  or  their 
reftleflhefs.  It  was  long  after,  that  a  few  vaga- 
bonds, without  friends,  without  laws,  and  with- 
out plan  to  fix  themfelves,  fettled  there.  But, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  lands  in  the  other  colonies 
became  fcarce,  and  then  men  who  were  not  able 
to  purchafe  them,  betook  themfelves  to  a  coun- 
try where  they  could  get  lands  without  purchafe. 
According  to  the  account  of  congrefs,  three 
hundred  thoufand  fouls,  in  which  few  (laves  are 
included,  are  ftill  found  in  the  province.  There 
are  but  few  of  thefe  inhabitants  which  are  either 
Englifh,  Irifh,  or  German.  Moll  of  them  are 
of  Scotch  origin,  and  for  this  reafon  : 

These  Highlanders,  whofe  character  has  been 
fo  boldly  defcribed  by  a  mafterly  hand,  were  ne- 
ver enflaved  either  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons, 
or  the  Danes.  They  bravely  repulfed  every  in- 
vafion,  and  no  foreign  cuftoms  could  penetrate 
beyond  the  foot  of  their  inaccefTible  habitations. 
Separated  from  the  reft  of  the  globe,  they  dif- 
played  in  their  manners  the  politenefs  of  courts, 
without  having  any  of  their  vices  ;  their  counte- 
nance iliewed  the  pride  with  which  the  nobility 
of  their  origin  had  infpired  them  ;  and  they  were 
pofTelfed  of  all  the  delicacy  of  our  point  of  ho- 
nour, but  without  it's  fufpicious  minutise.  As 
induftry   had  not  transformed   them  into   mere 

machines, 
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BOOK  machines,  and  as  the  nature  of  their  foil  and 
^^'-  climate  did  not  require  the  labours  of  the  fields 
for  more  than  two  feafons  in  the  year,  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  leifure  ti^ne,  which  they  cm- 
ployed  in  war,  in  hunting,  in  dancing,  or  in 
converfations  animated  by  pidturcfquc  cxprcfll- 
ons,  and  original  ideas.  Moft  of  them  were 
muHcians.  Schools  were  every  where  opened 
for  the  inftruclion  of  youth.  Under  every  roof 
was  found  one  hiftorian,  to  recall  to  their  minds 
great  events,  and  a  poet  to  celebrate  them.  The 
lakes,  the  forefts,  the  caves,  the  catarads,  the 
majeftic  grandeur  of  all  the  objects  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  infpired  them  with  an  elevation  of 
mind,  cafl:  a  (hade  of  melancholy  over  their  cha- 
raders,  and  kept  up  in  their  hearts  a  facred  enthu- 
liafm.  Thefe  people  efteemed  themfelves,  with- 
out defpifing  other  nations.  Their  afped  (truck 
the  civilized  man  with  awe,  in  whom  they  only 
beheld  one  of  their  equals,  whatever  title  he 
might  be  decorated  with.  They  received  all  fo- 
reigners who  came  to  them  with  a  fimple  and 
cordial  affection.  They  kept  a  long  time  in 
their  memory,  a  refentment  for  any  injury  offered 
to  any  of  them  :  which  was  rendered  common  to 
them  all  by  the  ties  of  blood.  After  an  engage- 
ment they  drefled  their  enemies  wounds  before 
their  own.  As  they  were  always  armed,  the  ha- 
bitual ufe  of  deflruQive  weapons,  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fear  of  them.  They  believed  in 
fpirits ;  and  if  the  lightning  (Bone  during  the 
night,  if  thunder  rolled  over  their  heads,  if  the 
ftorm  rooted  up  the  trees  around  their  houfes,  or 
Ihook  their  roofs,  they  imagined  that  it  was  fomc 
forgotten  hero  reproaching  them  for  their  filence : 
they  then  took  up  their  inftruments,  and  fang  a 
hymn  to  his  honour ;  they  aifured  him  that  his 
memory  would  never  be  forgotten  among  the 

children 
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children  of  men.  They  believed  in  prefages  and  inB  O  O  K 
divination.     They  all  fubmitted  to  the  elUblifhed  J^]^^^ 
form  of  worfliip  ;  fuperflition  never  excited  quar- 
rels among  them>  nor  caufed  the  efFufion  of  one 
drop  of  blood. 

These  manners  were  never  altered;  nor  could 
they  be  fo.  The  Scotch  formed  a  great  number 
of  tribes,  called  clans  ;  each  of  which  bore  a 
diiierent  name,  and  lived  upon  the  eilate  of  fome 
particular  lord.  It  was  the  hereditary  patriarch 
of  a  family,  from  whom  they  all  claimed  their 
defcent,  and  they  all  knew  to  what  degree. 

The  caftle  was  in  fome  meafure  a  common 
property,  where  every  perfon  was  fure  of  meeting 
with  an  honourable  reception,  and  where  they  all 
rcforted  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  war.  They  all 
revered  their  own  dignity  in  their  chief ;  they  had 
a  brotherly  affection  for  the  other  members  of  the 
confederation.  They  all  patiently  fupported  their 
fate,  becaufe  it  never  had  any  thing  humiliating 
in  it.  The  head  of  the  clan,  on  his  fide,  was  the 
common  father  of  them  all,  as  well  from  grati- 
tude as  from  interefl:. 

This  order  of  things  fubufted  during  a  long 
feries  of  ages,  without  the  Icaft  alteration.  At 
laft  the  noblemen  contracted  the  habit  of  fpending 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  travelling,  at  Lon- 
don, or  at  court.  Thefe  repeated  abfences  de- 
tached from  them  their  vaffals,  who  faw  them 
lefs  frequently,  and  were  no  longer  affided  by  \ 
them.  Thefe  men,  who  were  no  longer  rc- 
ftrained  by  any  tie  of  affection  in  their  barren 
and  favage  mountains,  then  difperfed  themfelves. 
Several  of  them  went  in  fearch  of  another  coun- 
try, in  divers  provinces  of  America.  The  grcat- 
ell  number  took  refuge  in  North  Carolina. 

These  colonics  are  feldom  alTembled  together, 
and  thev  are  therefore  the  leaft  informed  of  the 

Vol.  VI.  F  -  Amevl. 
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BOOK  Americans,  and  the  molt  indifferent  to  the  public 
L^^l^'  intercft.  Mofl:  of  them  live  difperfcd  upon  their 
plantations,  without  ambition  or  forefight.  They 
are  but  little  inclined  to  labour,  and  they  are  fel- 
dom  good  planters.  Though  they  have  the  Eng- 
lifh  form  of  government,  the  laws  have  very  little 
force  among  them.  Their  domeftic  are  better 
than  their  focial  manners,  and  there  is  fcarce  an 
inftance  of  any  one  of  them  having  had  any  con- 
nexion with  a  flave.  Their  food  confifts  of  pork, 
milk,  and  maize  ;  and  they  can  be  accufed  of  no 
other  kind  of  intemperance,  than  an  inordinate 
paflion  for  fpirituous  liquors. 

The    firft   unfortunate   people  whom    chance 
difperfed    along   thefe    favage    coalls,    confined 
themfelves  to  the  cutting  of  wood,  which   they 
delivered   to  the  navigators,  who  came  to   pur- 
chafc  it.     In  a  fliort  time  they  colle£led  from  the 
pine  tree,  which  covered  the  country,    turpen- 
tine, tar,  and  pitch.     To  colled  the  turpentine 
it  was  fufficient  to  make  incifions  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  which  being  carried  on  to  the  foot  of  it, 
terminated   in  veffels  placed  there  to  receive  it. 
When   they  wanted   tar,    they  raifed  a   circular 
platform  of  potter's  earth,    on  which   they  laid 
piles  of  pines ;  to    thefe  they  fet   fire,  and   the 
refin  diflilled  from  them  into  cafks  placed  under- 
jieath.     The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either 
in  great  iron  pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in 
pits   formed  of  potter's  earth  into  which   it  was 
poured  while  in  a  fluid  (late.     In  procefs  of  time, 
the  province  was  enabled  to  furnifli  Europe  with 
hides,  a  fmall  quantity  of  wax,  a  few  furs,  ten 
or  twelve  millions  weight  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
tobacco  ;  and  the  Weft  Indies,  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fait  pork,  maize,  dried  vegetables,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  indifferent  flour,  and  feveral  objeds 
of   lefs   importance.     The    exportations    of   the 

colony 
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colony  did  not,  however,  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  book 
hundred  thoufand  livres  *.  \^^^^' 

North  Carolina  hath  not  yet  attended  to  the 
exportation  of  it's  own  produdions.  What  it's 
foil  furnifhes  to  the  New  Hemifphere,  hath  been 
hitherto  taken  away  by  the  navigators  of  the 
North  of  America  ;  who  brought  in  exchange 
rum,  of  which  it  hath  flill  continued  to  make  an 
immenfe  confumption.  The  articles  which  the 
colony  delivers  to  the  Old  World,  have  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  who  fupplied 
it  with  clothes,  inftruments  for  agriculture,  and 
fome  Negroes. 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  coafls, 
there  is  no  port  but  that  of  Brunfwick,  which  can 
receive  the  veflels  deftined  for  thofe  tranfadions. 
Thofe  which  draw  no  more  than  fixteen  feet  wa- 
ter, anchor  at  that  town,  which  is  built  almoft  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  towards  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  province.  Wilmington, 
it's  capital,  fituated  higher  up  upon  the  fame  river, 
admits  only  much  fmaller  veflels. 

South  Carolina  furnifhes  to  the  trade  of  both  What  dif- 
hemifpheres  as  North  Carolina,  but  in  lefs  quan- South  Ca- 
tity.     It's  labours  have  been   chiefly  turned   to-rolina. 
wards  rice  and  indigo. 

Rice  is  a  plant  very  much  refembling  wheat 
in  fliape  and  colour,  and  in  the  figure  and  difpo- 
fition  of  it's  leaves.  The  panicle  which  termi- 
nates the  fi:em  is  compofed  of  fmall  flowers, 
diftinO:  from  each  other,  which  have  four  un- 
equal fcales,  fix  fl:amina,  and  one  piflil,  fur- 
rounded  with  two  flyles.  This  piftil  becomes  a 
white  feed,  extremely  farenaceous,  covered  with 
two  interior  fcales ;  which  are  larger,  yellowifli, 
covered  with  light  afperities,  and  turniflied  with 
feveral  falient  coflse,  the  middle  one  of  which  ter- 

*  Fiom  50,oooL  to  62,50oL 

F  ci  minate? 
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BOOKminatcs  in  an  elongated  extremity.     This  plant 
XVJll.    thrives   only    in    low,  damp,  and   marlhy    lands, 
when   they    are   even   a    little  overflowed.     The 
period  ot  it's  difcovery  is  traced  to  the  remoteft 
antiquity. 

Egypt,  unfortunately  for  itfelf,  firfl:  attended 
to  it.  The  pernicious  effect  of  this  culture,  ren- 
dered the  country  the  molt  unhealthy  in  the 
known  world ;  conftantly  ravaged  by  epidemical 
diforders,  and  afflifted  with  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  pafled  from  that  region  to  the  others, 
where  they  have  been  perpetuated  during  whole 
centuries,  and  where  they  have  only  been  put  a 
flop  to,  by  the  contrary  caufe  to  that  which  had 
occafioned  them ;  to  wit,  the  drying  up  of  the 
marfhes,  and  the  refloring  of  falubrity  to  the  air 
and  to  the  waters.  China,  and  the  Eafl  Indies, 
mufl  experience  the  fame  calamities,  if  art  doth 
not  oppofe  prefervatives  to  nature,  whofe  benefits 
are  fometimes  accompanied  with  evils  ;  or  if  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  doth  not  quickly  difpel  the 
damp,  and  malignant  vapours  which  are  exhaled 
from  the  rice  grounds.  It  is  a  known  fad,  that 
in  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Milancfe,  the  cultivat- 
ors are  all  livid  and  dropfical. 

Opinions  differ  about  the  manner  In  which  rice 
hath  been  naturalized  in  Carolina.  But  whether 
the  province  may  have  acquired  it  by  a  fhip-wreck, 
or  whether  it  may  have  been  carried  there  with 
Haves,  or  whether  it  be  fent  from  England,  it  is 
certain  that  the  foil  feemed  favourable  for  it.  It 
multiplied,  however,  very  flowly,  becaufe  the  co- 
ionifts,  who  were  obliged  to  fend  their  harvefls 
into  the  ports  of  the  mother-country,  by  which 
they  were  fent  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  were  confumed,  acquired  fo  fmall  a  profit 
from  their  productions,  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuffi- 
cient  to  defray  the  expences  of  cultivation.     In 
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1730,  a  more  enlightened  adminiftration  pcr-BOOK 
mitted  tlie  dired  exportation  of  this  grain  beyond ,  ^^^J^'  , 
Cape  Finifterre.  Some  years  afterwards  it  was 
allowed  to  be  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
then  the  provinces  being  fure  of  felling  the  good 
rice  advantageoufly  in  Europe,  and  the  inferior 
or  fpoilt  rice  in  America,  attended  ferioufly  to 
the  cultivation  of  it.  This  produdion  grows,  by 
the  care  of  the  Negroes,  in  the  moralTes  which 
are  near  the  coafts.  At  a  great  diftance  from  the 
ocean,  indigo  is  cultivated  by  the  fame  hands, 
but  with  lefs  danger. 

This  plant,  which  originally  comes  from  In- 
doftan,  fucceeded  at  firft  at  Mexico  ;  afterwards 
at  the  Antilles,  and  laftly  in  South  Carolina.  The 
firft  experiments  made  in  this  province,  yielded 
only  a  produce  of  an  exceedingly  inferior  qua^ 
lity  :  but  this  dye  acquires  daily  a  greater  degree 
of  perfedion.  It's  cultivators  do  not  even  de- 
fpair  of  fupplanting,  in  time,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French  in  all  the  markets.  Their  hopes  arc 
founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  foil,  upon  the 
abundance  and  the  cheapnefs  of  fubfiftence,  and' 
efpecially  upon  the  cuftom  which  they  have  of 
ploughing  their  grounds  with  animals,  and  of 
lowing  the  indigo  in  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
corn  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
they  are  the  ilaves  who  prepare  the  grounds,  and 
who  throw  the  feed  into  holes,  difpofed  at  differ- 
ent diftances  to  receive  it. 

If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  this  revolution 
in  trade  iliould  ever  happen.  South  Carolina, 
which  at  prcfent  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  half  white  people  and  half 
Negroes,  and  the  cxportations  of  which,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  North  Carolina,  amounted,  in 
the  year    1769,    to   10,601,336  livres  *,    would 

foon 
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BOO  Kfoon  double  it's  population  and   it's  cultures.     It 
XVIII.    jg  already  the  richeft  of  all   the  provinces  of  the 
Northern  continent.     Accordingly,  the  taflre  for 
the    conveniences  of  life  is    generally  prevalent, 
and  the  expences  are  carried    as    far  as  luxury. 
This  magnificence  was  more  particularly  remark- 
ed fo  me  time  ago  in  the  funerals.     As  many  citi- 
zens as  it  was  poflible  to   collect  were   aflembled 
at  them  ;  expenfive  difhes  were  ferved    up,  and 
the  mod  exquifite  wines,  and  the  fcarceft  liquors 
were  laviflied.     To  the   plate  which  the   family 
had,  v/as  added  that  of  the  relations,   the  neigh- 
bours, and  the  friends.     It  was  common  to   fee  j 
fortunes  either  much   incroached  upon,  or  even  1 
deranged    by  thefe    obfcquies.     The  fanguinary    - 
and  ruinous  contefts  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies   have  put  a  (lop  to  thefe  profufi- 
ons ;  but  without  abolifhing  a  cuftom  perhaps  ftill 
more  extravagant. 

From  the  origin  of  the  fettlement,  the  minif- 
ters  of  religion  adopted  the  cuftom  of  pronounc-    . 
ing  indifcriminately,    in  the  churches,  an  elogium    \ 
upon  every  one  of  their  flock  after  death.     The 
praifewas  never  in  proportion  to  the  adions   and   i 
virtues  of  the  deceafed,  but  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
reward  which  they  were  to  receive  for  the  funeral 
oration.     So  that  while,  in  our  countries,  the  Ca- 
tholic priefts  were  making  a  traffic  of  prayer,  the 
clergy  of  the   church  of  England  were  carrying  | 
on,  in  the  other  hemifphere,    the    more  odious 
traffic  of  the  praifes  of  the  dead. 

Could  there  be  a  more  eifedual  method  of 
degrading  virtue,  of  diminifhing  the  horror  of 
vice,  and  of  corrupting  in  men's  minds  the  true 
notions  of  each  ?  Could  there  be  any  thing  more 
fcandalous  to  a  whole  Chriflian  audience,  than  the 
impudence  of  an  orator,  of  a  preacher  of  the  gof- 
pel  extolling  a  citizen  who  had  been  abhorred  for 

his 
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his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  and  his  debauchery  ;  a  B  o  o  K. 
bad  father,  an  ungrateful  fon,  or  married  perfons    xviu. 
who  had  led  a  life  of  diifolutenefs  ;  and  placing 
in    heaven   thofe  whom  the  Almighty  Judge  had 
precipitated   into  the  depth   of  the  infernal  re- 
gions ? 

South  Carolina  hath  only  three  cities  worthy 
of  being  called  fo  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  ports. 

George  Town,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  River,  is  Hill  very  inconfidcrable  ;  but 
it's  fituation  mufl  render  it  one  day  more  im- 
portant. 

Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  will  never  emerge 
from  a  flate  of  mediocrity,  though  it's  road  be 
capable  of  receiving  and  fecuring  the  largeft 
(hips. 

It  is  Charleftown,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
which  is  at  prefent  the  mod  important  ftaple,  and 
which  muft  neceffarily  become  ftill  more  fo. 

The  channel  which  leads  up  to  it  is  full  of 
breakers,  and  embarraffed  with  a  fand-bank  :  but 
with  the  afliftance  of  a  good  pilot,  a  fhip  arrives 
fafely  in  the  harbour.  It  can  receive  three  hun- 
dred fail ;  and  fhips  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  four  hundred  tons  burden  can  enter  it  at  aUi 
times,  with  their  entire  cargo. 

The  town  occupies  a  great  fpace,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Afhley, 
and  Cooper.  It's  ftreets  are  very  regular,  and 
mod  of  them  large;  it  hath  two  thoufand  conve- 
nient houfes,  and  a  few  public  buildings,  which 
would  be  reckoned  handfome  even  in  Europe. 
The  double  advantage  which  Charleftown  enjoys 
of  being  the  ftaple  for  the  produftions  of  the 
colony  which  are  to  be  exported,  and  of  all  the 
foreign  merchandife  that  can  be  confumed  there, 
keeps  up  a  conftant  adivity  in  it,  and   hath   fuc- 

ccITively 
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BOOK  cefTivcly  been  the  caufe  of  making   fome  confi- 
L^i^iill;  ^^^^ble  fortunes. 

1'he  two  Carolinas  are   dill  very  far   from    at- 
taining to  that  degree  of  fplendour  to  which  they 
have  a  right  to  afpire.     North  Carolina  doth  not 
cultivate  all  the  produflions   of  which  it*s  foil   is 
fnfceptible,  and  thofe  which  it  feems  to  attend    a 
little  to,  arc    in  a    manner  left  to  chance.     The 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina    are    more    intelli- 
gent, and  more  active  :  but    they  have  not  yet 
found  out,  at  lead  not  fufficiently,  how  far  they 
might  improve  their  fortune  by  the  culture  of  the 
above  tree,  and  of  filk.     Neither   of  thefe  pro- 
vinces have  cleared  one  quarter  of  their  territory 
vhich  may  be  ufefully  employed.     This  labour  is 
referved    for    future    generations,  and   for  an  in- 
creafe  of   population.     Then    undoubtedly  fome 
kind  of  induftry  will  be  eftablifhed  in  provinces, 
where    there  would  not  exift  the  lead  appearance 
of  any,  if  the  French  refugees  had  not  brought  a 
linen  manufaclory  to  them. 
Bywiiom,      BETWEEN  Carolina  and  Florida,  there  is  a  flip 
^cTfion '^  of  land,  which  extends  fixty  miles  along  the  fea- 
and  in       fidc,  which  acquircs,  by  degrees,  a    breadth   of 
^^^\^o^'  ^^^^    hundred  and   fifty  miles,    and   hath   three 
glaVas      hundred  miles  in  depth,  as  far  as  the  Apalachian 
founded,    mountains.     This    country    is    limited     on     the 
North  by  the  Savannah   river,  and   to  the  South 
by  the  river  of  Alatamaha. 

The  Englifh  miniflry  had  been  long  defirous 
of  erecting  a  colony  on  this  trad  of  country, 
that  was  confidered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina. 
One  of  thofe  inltances  of  benevolence,  which 
liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue,  ren- 
ders more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of  go- 
vernment with  regard  to  this  place.  A  rich  and 
humane   citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 

his 
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Ills  eftate  to  fct  at  liberty fuch  infolvent  debtors  asB  O  O  K 
"were  detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Where  ^^^^^^' 
iliall  we  find,  either  in  France  or  in  other  parts, 
any  perfon  who  (hall  thus  propoie  to  expiate  a 
long  abufe  of  profperity  ?  Several  will  die,  alter 
having  fquandered  away  millions,  without  being 
able  to  recoiled  one  good  action  they  have  done. 
Several  will  die,  and  will  leave  behind  them,  to 
heirs  who  are  anxious  for  their  death,  treafures 
acquired  by  ufury  and  conculFion,  without  repair- 
ing, by  fome  honourable  and  ufeful  inffcitution, 
the  crime  of  their  opulence.  Is  it  then  one  of 
the  neceffary  efFecls  of  gold,  to  harden  the  heart 
to  the  lad,  and  to  ftifle  remorfe ;  hnce  there  is 
fcarce  any  man  who  hath  known  how  to  make  a 
good  ufe  of  it  during  his  life  ;  fcarce  any  man 
who  has  employed  it  in  procuring  tranquillity  to 
himfelf  in  his  lad  moments  ?  Prudential  reafons 
of  policy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  this 
will  dictated  by  humanity;  and  the  govern- 
ment gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy  prlfoners  as 
were  releafed,  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  that 
defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  to  be 
peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inftance  of  rcfpe£t,  the  more  pleafing,  as 
it  was  not  the  effect  of  flattery  ;  and  the  execution 
of  a  defign  of  fo  much  real  advantage  to  the  date, 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  par- 
liament added  225,000  livres*  to  the  edate  left 
by  the  will  of  the  citizen  ;  and  a  voluntary  fub- 
fcription  produced  a  much  more  confiderable 
fum.  General  Oglethorpe,  a  man  who  had  dif- 
tinguidied  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
his  tadp  for  great  defigns,  by  his  zeal  for  his 
country,  and  his  padion  for  glory,  was  fixed  upon 
to  direct  thefe  public  finances,  and  to  carry  into 

execution 
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BOOK  execution  fo  excellent  a  projcd.  Delirous  of 
^i!/'  maintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he 
chofe  to  condu6l  himfeU  the  firfl:  colonics  that 
were  fent  to  Georgia;  where  he  arrived  in  Ja- 
nuary 1733,  and  fixed  his  people  on  a  I'pot  tea 
miles  diliant  from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and 
fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  The 
river  gave  it's  name  to  this  feeble  fettlement, 
which  might  one  day  become  the  capital  of  a 
flourifhing  colony.  It  confifled  at  firfl  of  no 
more  than  one  hundred  perfons  ;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  was  increafed  to  fix 
hundred  and  eighteen ;  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  had  emigrated  at  their  own 
expence.  Three  hundred  men,  and  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirteen  women,  one  hundred  and  two 
lads,  and  eighty-three  girls,  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
numerous  poflerity. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the 
arrival  of  fonie  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  na- 
tional courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  eita- 
blifliment  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Alatamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  neceffary, 
againfl  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards, 
Here  they  built  the  town  of  Darien,  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  ifland  of  St,  Simon,  where  the 
hamlet  of  Frcderica  was  already  cflablifhed. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  Proteftants, 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  priefl,  em- 
barked for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty 
of  confcience.  Ebcnezer,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Savannah,  fixteen  leagues  from  the  ocean,  owed 
it's  rife  to  tbefe  victims  of  an  odious  fuperflition. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe 
wife  Saltzburgers,  though  they  had  not,  like 
them,  be^n  perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  but  three  leagues  lower, 

and 
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and  upon  a  fpot  which  fubjeded  them   to  the  book 
laws  of  CaroUna.     Their  colony,  confiding  of  a  ^^*^^* 
hundred  habitations,  was  named  Puryfburg,  from  """^ 
Pury  their   founder,   who   having   been   at   the 
expence    of  their    fettlement,    was     defervedly 
chofen  their   chief,  in  teftimony  of  their  grati- 
tude to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fomc  men  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture. 
Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft,  in  or- 
der to  build  the  city  of  Augufta,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  was  not  the  object  they  had 
in  view  ;  but  they  wiflied  to  ihare  with  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  the  peltries  which  thefe  pro- 
vinces obtained  from  the  Creeks,  the  Chickafaws, 
and  the  Cherokees,  which  were  the  moft  nume- 
rous favage  nations  of  this  continent.  Their  pro- 
jedl  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1739,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  furs  was  with 
much  greater  facility  carried  on,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  Savannah  admitting,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  fhips  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  burden  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Au- 
gufta. 

The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  ima- 
gine, to  have  formed  great  expedations  from  a 
colony  which  had  received,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  had 
coft  the  treafury  1,485,000  livres  *,  and  the 
zealous  patriots  a  great  deal  more.  What  muft: 
not  therefore  have  been  their  aftoniftiment,  when 
in  1741  they  were  informed,  that  moft  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  had  fought  an  afylum  in 
Georgia,  had  fucceflively  withdrawn  themfelves 
from  it ;  and  that  the  few  who  remained  there 

*  61,8751. 
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BOOK  fccmcd  only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  lefs  infnpportablc 
^^^^^^'  fpot.     The  reafons  of  this  fingular  event  were  in- 
quired into  and  difcovered. 
Impedi-         This  colonv,  cvcn  in  it's  origin,  brought  with 
hlTepre^^^^  the  feeds  of  it's  decay.     The  government,  to- 
-ventedthe  gether  with  the   property  of  Georgia,  had  been 
progrefsof^gjjg^  to  individuals.     The  example  of  Carolina 
***''*'    ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme  ; 
but  nations,  any  more   than  individuals,  do   not 
learn  inflrudion  from  their  pad  mircondu(ft.  Fa6i:s 
are  generally  unknown  -,  and  if  they  fliould  not  be, 
ftill  bad  confequences  are  imputed  to  unable  pre- 
decelTors,  or  elfe  fome  trifling    difference  in  cir- 
cumftances,  or  in  fome  frivolous  precautions,  af- 
ford a  pretence  for  giving  a  falfe  colouring  to 
meafures  that  are  faulty  in  themfclves.     Hence  it 
happens,  that  an  enlightened  government,  though 
checked  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not 
always   able  to  guard  againfl  every  mifufe  of  it's 
confidence.     The  Englilh  miniftry,  therefore,  fa- 
crificed  the  public   intereft  to  the  rapacious  views 
of  intcrefted  individuals. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted 
with,  was  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  legiflation, 
that  made  them  entirely  maflers  not  only  of 
the  police,  juftice,  and  finances  of  the  country, 
but  even  of  the  lives  and  eltates  of  it's  inhabit- 
ants. Every  fpecies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from 
the  people,  who  are  the  original  poiTeffors  of 
every  right.  Obedience  was  required  of  them, 
though  contrary  to  their  intereft  and  knowledge; 
and  it  was  confidered  as  their  duty  and  their 
fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  poffeffions,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family 
only  fifty  acres  of  land  at  firft,  and  never  more 

than 
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than  five  hundred  ;  which  they  were  not  permit- B  00  K 
ted   to  mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofe  of  by  will  to   ^^^^^• 
their  female  ifiue.  This  laft  regulation,  of  making 
only  the   male   iffue  capable  of  inheritance,  was 
foon  abolifhed  ;  but  there  flill  remained  too  many 
obdaclcs  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation. 

When  a  man  is  neither  puriued  by  the  laws, 
nor  driven  away  to  avoid  ignominy,  nor  tor- 
mented by  religious  tyranny,  by  the  perfecutions 
of  his  creditors,  by  fhame  or  mifery,  or  by  the 
want  of  every  kind  of  refource  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  doth  not  renounce  his  relations,  his 
friends,  and  his  fellow-citizens  ;  he  doth  not  ba- 
nifh  himfelf,  he  doth  not  crofs  the  feas,  he  doth 
not  go  in  fearch  of  a  diftant  land,  unlefs  he  be 
attraded  there  by  hopes  which  are  more  powerful 
than  the  allurements  of  his  native  foil,  than  the 
value  he  fets  upon  his  exiftence,  and  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  expofes  himfelf.  To  go,  on 
board  of  fhip,  in  order  to  be  landed  on  an  un- 
known region,  is  the  adl  of  a  defperate  man, 
unlefs  the  imagination  be  influenced  by  the  proi- 
pecl  of  fome  great  happinefs ;  a  profpeft  which 
the  lead  alarm  will  diffipate.  If  the  vague  and 
unlimited  confidence  the  emigrant  hath  in  his  in- 
duflry,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  confifls,  be 
fhaken  by  any  means  whatever,  he  will  remain 
upon  the  lliore.  Such  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
the  effed;  of  the  boundaries  afTigned  to  every 
plantation.  Several  other  errors  (till  afFeded  the 
original  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented  it's 
increafe. 

Thk  taxes  impofed  upon  the  mofl  fertile  of  the 
Englifh  colonies  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even 
thefe  are  not  levied,  till  the  fettlements  have  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity. 
From  it's  infant  Rate,  Georgia  had  been  fubje^led 
to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  government,  with  which 

it 
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B  O  O  Kit  had  been,  as  it  were,  fettered.     The    revenues 
XViil.   jpj^ifgj  ^y  ji^ig  j^jji(j  Qf  fervice,  mud  have  increafed 

beyond  ineafure  in  procefs  of  time.  The  found- 
ers ot  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not 
perceive,  that  the  fmalleft  duty  impoied  upon  a 
populous  and  flourifhing  province,  would  much 
Iboner  enrich  them,  than  the  heavieft  taxes  laid 
Hpon  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  opprellion  was  added  an 
arrangement  which  became  a  frefh  caufe  of  ina6li- 
vity.  The  diforders  which  were  the  confequence 
of  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  throughout  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  occafioned  the 
importation  of  rum  to  be  prohibited  in  Georgia. 
This  prohibition,  however  laudable  the  motive 
for  it  might  be,  deprived  the  colonics  of  the  only 
drink  which  could  correal  the  bad  effeds  of  the 
water  of  the  country,  which  they  found  every 
where  unhealthy,  and  of  the  only  means  they  had 
of  repairing  their  ftrength,  exhaufted  by  continual 
perfpiration.  It  alfo  fecluded  them  from  the  trade 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  were  no  more  al- 
lowed to  exchange  for  thefe  liquors  the  wood,  the 
feeds,  and  the  cattle,  which  ought  to  have  confti- 
tuted  their  firft  riches. 

Weak  as  thefe  refources  were,  they  muft  have 
increafed  very  llowly,  on  account  of  a  prohibition 
which  would  deferve  recommendation,  had  it 
been  didated  by  a  fentiment  of  humanity,  and 
not  by  policy.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were  not 
allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Other  colonies  having 
been  eftablifhcd  without  their  afliftance,  it  was 
thought  that  a  country,  deftined  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  thofe  pofTefTions,  ought  not  to  be  peo- 
pled by  a  fet  of  fiaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the 
leaft  interefted  in  the  defence  of  their  oppref- 
fors.  But  would  this  prohibition  have  taken  place, 
had   it  been  forefeen  that  CQlpnifls,    who   were 
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Icfs   favoured  by  the  mother-country  than   their  BOOK 
neighbours,  who  were   fituated  in  a  country  lets  ^ 
fufceptible  of  culture,    and  in  a  hotter   cUmate, 
would   want  ftrength   and  fpirit    to   undertake  a. 
cultivation    that     required    greater    encourage- 
ment ? 

The  demands  of  the  people,  and  the   refufals 
of  the  government,  may  be  equally  extravagant. 
The  people  liften  only  to  their  wants,  and   fove- 
reigns   confult  only  their  perfonal  intereft.     The 
former,  commonly  very  indifferent,  efpecially  in 
diftant  countries,  with  refpedt  to   the  powers   to 
which  they  belong,  and  thofe  which  they  may  re- 
ceive by  an  invalion,  negledl  their  political  fecu- 
rity,  in  order   to  attend   only  to  their   perfonal 
welfare.     The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will  never 
hefitate   between  the  felicity  of  the  people,  and 
the  folidity  of  their  poffefTions  ;  and   will  always 
prefer  a  fteady  and  permanent  authority  over   a 
let  of  miferable  beings,  to  an  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious fway  over  men  who   arc  happy.     Their 
miftruil,  which  a  long  feries   of   vexations  hath 
too  well  juftified,  will  induce  them  to   confider 
the  people  as  flaves,  ever  ready  to  efcapc   from 
them  by  revolt  or  by  flight ;  and   it  will  not  en- 
ter into  the   thoughts  of  any  one  of  them,  that 
this    habitual  fentiment  of   hatred,   which   they 
fuppofe  to  exift  againft   them  becaufe  they  have 
deferved  it,  and  which  is  but  too  real,  would  be 
extinguiflied,  if  they  could  experience  a  fev/  years 
of  a  mild  and   paternal   adminiftration  :  for  no- 
thing  is  alienated  with  fo  much   difficulty  as  the 
affedion   of  the  people.     It  is  founded  on   the 
advantages  rarely  felt,  but  always  acknowledged, 
of  a  fupreme   authority,    whatever   it   may   be, 
which  direds,  which  is  watchful,  which  proteds, 
and  which  defends.  For  the  fame  reafon,  nothing 
is   more  eafily  recovered,  when  alienated.     The 

delufive 
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BOOK  dclufive  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  is  alone 
^^[^  fufBcient   to  quiet  our   imagination,  and  to   pro-, 
long   our   miferies  without   end.      What    1   here 
advance    is    confirmed    by    the    ahnolt    univerfaL 
example  of  the  whole  world.     At    the  death   of. 
a  tyrant,  all   nations  Ihitter   themfelves  with  the 
hopes   of  a  king.     The  tyrants   continue    their 
fyftem  of  oppreflion,  and  die   in  peace  ;  and  the 
people  dill  continue   to    groan    under  it,  and    to 
expedl:  with  patience  a  king  who   never  appears. 
The    fucceflbr,    educated    as   his    father   or   his, 
grandfather,  is  prepared  from  his  infancy  to  mo- 
del himfelf  after  their  example,  unlefs  he  fh9uld 
have  received  from  nature  a  flrength  of  genius,  a 
firmnefs  of  foul,  a  reditude  of  judgment,  and  a 
fund  of  benevolence  and  equity,  which  may  cor- 
rect the  defed  of  his  education.     Without   thrs 
fortunate  difpofition,  he  will  not  inquire,  in  any 
circumftance,  what   is  proper   to  be  done,    but 
what  hath  been  done  before  him.     He  will   not 
afk  what  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  good  of  his  fub- 
je£ts,  whom  he  will  confider  as  his  nearefl:  ene- 
mies, on   account  of  the  parade   of  guards  that 
furround  him ;  but  he  will  ftudy  what  will  in- 
creafe  hisdefpotifm,  and  their  fervitude.     He  will 
remain  ignorant  during  life  of  the   mod:   fimple 
and  moft  evident  of  truths ;  which    is,  that  their 
flrength  and  his  are  infeparable  from  each  other.. 
The  example  of  the  paft  will   be  his  only  rule  of  f 
conduct,  both   on    thofe  occafions  when  it  may 
be  prudent  to  follow  it,  and  on   thofe  when    it 
would  be  proper  to  deviate  from   it.     The  mea- 
fure  which  the  miniftry  will  adopt  in  politics,  will 
always  be  that  which  Ihall  be    moft   analogous  to 
the  fpirit  of   tyranny,    the  only  one   which   has 
been    decorated  with  the  title  of  the  great  art  of 
governing.     When,    therefore,    the    inhabitants  d 
of  Georgia  afked  for  llaves^  in    order  to  know   " 
I  whether 
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whether  they  fliould   have   been  granted   or  re- B  o  o  K 
fufed  to  them,  it  was  only  nccelTary  to  examine  J^.^1^^^ 
whether  they  were  required  for  the  better  culti- 
vation   of  the  lands,  and  the  greater   fecurity  of 
the  property  of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  truly  delperate  fituation 
of  the  new  fettlement  proolaimcd  too  forcibly  the 
imprudence  of  the  miniflry,  to  make  it  pofTible 
to  perfevere  in  fuch  fatal  meafures.  At  length 
the  province  received  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment which  made  the  other  colonies  profper. 
When  it  ceafed  to  be  a  fief  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals, it  became  a  truly  national  polTelTion. 

Since  this  fortunate  revolution,  Georgia  hath  Situation 
improved  confiderably,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as  t^j^onTof" 
was  expeded.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the  vine,  the  Georgia. 
olive-tree,  nor  filk,  have  been  cultivated,  as  the 
mother-country  wifhed  ;  but  it's  marfhcs  have 
furnilhcd  a  tolerable  quantity  of  rice,  and  indigo, 
fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Carolina,  hath  been 
produced  upon  the  higher  grounds.  Before  the 
ift  January  1768,  a  grant  had  been  made  of 
fix  hundred  thirty-feven  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  feventy  acres  of  land.  Thofe  which,  in 
1763,  were  worth  no  more  than  3  livres  7  fols 
6  deniers  *,  were  fold  in  1776  for  6y  livres  10 
folsf.  In  T769,  the  exportations  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  1,625,418  livres  9  fols  5  deniers  | ; 
and  fmce  that  time  they  have  confiderably  in- 
creafed. 

This  profperity  will  undoubtedly  be  augment- 
ed. In  proportion  as  the  forefts  fhall  be  felled, 
the  air  will  become  more  falubrious,  and  the 
productions  will  increafe  with  the  population, 
which  at  prefent  doth  not  exceed  thirty  thoufand 
men,    moll  of   whom  are  ilaves.     However,  as 

*  2S.  9d.  three  farthings.  +  2I.  16s.  3d. 

X  About  67,7251.  15s.  4d.  three  farthings. 
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BOOK  the  lands  are  not  fo  extenfivc  in  Georgia  as  in 
^  X\'lll.   pj^QJ]-  of  the  other  provinces,  and  that  in  the  fame 
'proportion  Icfs  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  culture, 
the  riches  of  that  colony   will   always  be  limited. 
Let  us  fee  whether  Florida  hath  a  right  to  expc£t 
a  more  brilliant  deftiny. 
Florida  Undkr  this  name  the  ambition  of  Spain  corn- 

becomes  a  prehended  formerly  all  that  tracl  of  land  in  Amc- 
poffeffion.  "ca,  which  extended  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
to  the  rnoft  Northern  regions.  But  fortune, 
which  fports  with  the  vanity  of  nations,  hath  long 
fmce  confined  this  unlimited  denomination  to  the 
peninfula  formed  by  the  fea,  between  Georgia 
and  Louifiana. 

It  was  Luke  Velafques,  whofe  memory  ought 
to  be  holden  in  execration  in  this  world,  as  he 
dcfcrves  to  be  punifhed  in  the  next ;  it  was  that 
monftcr,  to  whom  I  can  fcarce  give  the  name  of 
man,  who  firft  landed  upon  this  region,  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  flaves,  either  by  ftra- 
tagem  or  by  force.  The  novelty  of  the  fpedacle 
attradled  the  neighbouring  favages.  They  were 
invited  to  come  on  board  the  fhips ;  they  were 
intoxicated,  put  in  irons,  and  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  while  the  guns  were  fired  upon  the  refl 
of  the  Indians,  who  remained  upon  the  fliore. 
Several  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  fo  cruelly 
torn  from  their  own  country,  rcfufed  to  take  the 
food  which  was  offered  them,  and  pcrifhed  from 
inanition.  Others  died  of  grief ;  and  thofe  who 
furvived  their  defpair,  were  buried  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico. 

These  iiifatiable  gulphs  required  more  vidims. 
The  perfidious  Velafques  went  in  fearch  of  them 
again  in  the  fame  country.  He  was  known,  and 
half  of  his  infamous  companions  were  murdered 
on  their  arrival.  Thofe  who  fled  from  a  juftly 
implacable  enemy,  were  Ihipwrcckcd  j  he  him- 

fftlf 
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fclf  only  efcapcd  the  fury  of  the  waves,  to  IcadB  O  O  K 
the  remainder  of  his  detcftcd  life  in  (hame,  mi-^^*^^-^ 
fcry,  and  remorfe. 

Spain  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  New 
"World,  when  the  memory  of  it  was  revived  by  a 
fettlement  made  there  by  the  French.  The  court 
of  Madrid  thought  proper  to  drive  from  their 
rich  polTeflions  fo  adtive  a  nation  ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  for  the  dedrudtion  of  the 
infant  colony.  This  command  was  put  in  execu- 
tion in  1565  ;  and  the  conquerors  re-occupied 
the  place,  which  was  rendered  an  abfolute  defcrt 
by  their  cruelties.  They  were  threatened  with  a 
lingering  death,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
culture  of  faflafras. 

This  tree,  which  is  an  evergreen,  is  peculiar 
to  America,  and  is  better  at  Florida  than  in  any 
other  part  of  that  hemifphcre.  It  grows  equally 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  mountains, 
but  always  in  a  foil  which  is  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  damfx  It's  roots  are  even  with  the  furfacc 
of  the  ground.  It's  trunk,  which  is  very  ftraight, 
without  leaves,  and  not  high,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  dirty  bark,  of  an  afh  colour,  and 
throws  out  at  it's  fummit  fome  branches  which 
fpread  out  on  the  coafts.  The  leaves  are  difpofed 
alternately,  green  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  the 
under  furface,  and  are  divided  into  three  lobes. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  entire,  efpecially  in 
young  plants.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers^  They  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  of  the  laurel  or  cinnamon  tree. 
The  fruits,  which  fucceed,  are  fmall,  blue,  pend- 
ent berries,  fixed  to  a  red  pedicle,  and  to  a  calix 
of  the  fame  colour. 

It's  flower  is  taken  in  infufion,  as  mullein 
and  tea  is.  The  decodipn  of  it's  root  is  ufed 
with  cffe^  in  intermittent  fevers.     The  bark  of 
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BOOK  the  trunk  hath  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taRc,  and 
^^'^^-  a  fmcll  funilar  to  that  of  fennel  and  aniieed.  The 
wood  is  whitilh  and  lefs  odoriferous.  They  arc 
both  ufed  in  medicine  to  promote  perfpiration, 
to  attenuate  thick  and  vifcid  humours,  to  remove 
obftrudions,  to  cure  the  gout  and  the  palfy. 
Safiafras  was  alfo  formerly  much  prefcribed  in  the 
venereal  difeafe. 

The  firil  Spaniards  who  fettled  there  would 
probably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  lafh  difor- 
der,  at  lead  they  would  not  have  recovered  from 
thofe  dangerous  fevers  with  which  mod  of  them 
were  attacked  on  their  arrival  in  Florida,  either 
in  confcquence  of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  waters.  But  the  favages  taught 
them,  that  by  drinking  fafling,  and  at  their 
meals,  water  in  which  the  root  of  faflafras  had 
been  boiled  they  might  depend  upon  a  fpeedy 
recovery.  The  experiment  upon  trial  proved 
fuccefsful. 

What  can  be  the  reafon  that  this  medicine, 
and  fo  many  others  which  produce  extraordinary 
cures  in  thofe  diftant  countries,  feem  to  have 
loft  almoH:  ail  their  efficacy  when  tranfplanted  in- 
to our's  ?  It  mud  probably  be  owen  to  the  cli- 
mate being  more  favourable  for  perfpiration,  to 
the  r^ature  of  the  plant  which  degenerates  and 
lofes  fome  part  of  it's  ftrength  during  a  long  voy-' 
age,  and  efpecially  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
when  joined  to  our  intemperate  way  of  living ; 
and  the  obilinacy  of  ivhich  increafes  from  the 
numberlcfs  diforders  prevailing  in  our  conftitu- 
tions. 

■  The  Spaniards  edabliihed  fome  fmall  pods  at 
San  Matheo,  at  Saint  Marc,  and  at  Saint  Jofeph  ; 
but  it  was  only  at  Saint  Augudine,  and  at  Penfa- 
cola    that  they  properly  formed   fettlements ;  the 

former 
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former  on  their  arrival   in   the  country,  and  the  B  o  o  K 
latter  in  1696.  ^!i^ 

Pensacola  was  attacked  and  taken  by  tlie 
French  during  the  fhort  contefts  which  divided 
the  two  houfcs  of  Bourbon  in  1718  ;  but  it  was 
ibon  reftored. 

In  1740,  the  Englifli  befieged  the  former  of 
thcfe  fettlements  in  vain.  The  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  afTailants,  were  beaten  and  {lain.  One  of  their 
ferjeants  only  was  fpared  by  the  favage  Indians, 
who,  while  they  were  fighting  for  the  Spaniards, 
referved  him  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which 
they  inflid  upon  their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is 
faid,  on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited 
him,  addrefled  the  blood-thirily  multitude  in  the 
following  manner  : 

*'  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weflern  world, 
you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fought  for  ;  but 
you  have  at  laft  been  the   conquerors.     The 
chance  of  war  has  thrown  me  in  your  power. 
Make  what  ufe  you  think  proper  of  the  right 
of  conqueft.     This  is  a  right  I  do  not  call  in 
queftion.     But   as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  coun- 
try to  offer  a  ranfom  for  one's  life,  liften  to  a 
propofal  not  unworthy  of  your  notice, 
"  Know   then,    valiant  Americans,  that  in  the 
country  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome 
*'  men  who  poffcfs  a  fuperior   knowledge  of  the 
*'  fccrets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages,  conneded 
*'  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
''  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me 
''  invulnerable.     You  mull  have  obferved  how  I 
*'  have  efcaped  all  your  darts.     Without   fuch  a 
"  charm  would  it  have  been  pofTible   for   me  to 
have  furvived  all  the  mortal   blows   you   have 
aimed  at  me?  Fori  appeal  to  your  own  valour, 
to  tcftify  that  mine  has  fufficicntly  exerted   it- 

fclf. 
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BOOK  "  fcir,  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
jcviii.  <t  j^Qf  fQ  much  the  objed  of  my  requeft,  as  the 
glory  of  communicating  to  you  a  fccrct  of  fo 
iiuich  confcqucnce  to  your  fafcty,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  moft  valiant  nation  upon  the  earth 
invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one  of  my 
**  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the  cere- 
''  monies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now 
''  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  lillencd  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif- 

courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 

character,    and   their   turn   for   the   marvellous. 

After  a  (hort  confultation,  they  untied  one  of  the 

prifoner's  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  they 

would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 

mod  expert  and  ftoutefl:  man  among  them ;  and 

at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 

rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied 

with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  cheerful 

countenance,  "  Obferve  now,  O  valiant  Indians, 

an  inconteftible  proof  of  my  honefly.     Thou 

warrior,   who  now  holdefl  my   keen  cutting 

weapon,    do    thou   now   ftrike   with   all   thy 

flrength  ;  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head 

from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the 

ikin  of  my  neck." 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  thefe  words,  when  the 
Indian  aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  (truck  off 
the  head  of  the  ferjeant,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty 
feet.  The  favages  aftonilhed,  (tood  motionlefs, 
viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger  ;  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to 
reproach  each  other  with  their  bhnd  credulity. 
But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death, 
they  beftowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of 
their  country.  If  this  fadt,  the  date  of  which  is 
too  recent  to  admit  of  credit,  has  not  all  the 

marks 
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marks  of  authenticity  it  fhould  have,  it  will  onlyB  o  o  K 
be  one  falfchood  more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts  ^^^^^' 
of  travellers. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  put  in  the  power  Florida  is 
of  Great  Britain,  that   fame  Florida  which  had  ^^^^^^^ . 
refifted  the  (Irength  of  their  arms  twenty-three  tJn  by  the 
years  before.     At  that  time  there  were  no  more  court  of 
than   fix  hundred   inhabitants.     It  was  with  the  M^^^^'^- 
fale  of  their  hides,  and  with  the  provifions  they 
furniflied  to  their  garrifon,  that  they  were  to  pro- 
vide themfelves   with    clothes,  and    to    fupply  a 
fmall  part  of  their  wants,  which  were  exceedingly 
confined.     Thefe   miferable   people   went  all  to 
Cuba,  though  convinced  that  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  beg  their  bread,  if  their  n^onarch,  moved 
with  fuch  an  inftance  of  affedion,  did  not  provide 
for  their  fubfiftence. 

What  motive  could  induce  the  Spaniards  to 
prefer  an  oppreflive  to  a  free  government  ?  Was 
it  fuperftition,  which  cannot  fuffer  the  altars  of 
the  heretics  near  it's  own  ?  Was  it  prejudice, 
which  renders  fufpicious  the  morals  and  the  pro- 
bity of  thofe  who  profefs  a  different  religion? 
Was  it  the  fear  of  feduclion  for  themfelves,  and 
ftill  more  for  their  children  ?  Long  accuftomed 
to  idlejiefs,  did  they  imagine  that  they  (liould  be 
compelled  to  labour  ?  Or  hath  man  fo  bad  an 
opinion  of  man,  that  he  fliould  rather  choofe  to 
difpofe  of  himfelf  and  his  fate,  than  to  abandon  it 
to  the  mercy  of  his  fellow-creature  ?  However  it 
may  be,  nothing  but  a  defert  remained  to  the 
power  that  obtained  the  poiTeflion ;  but  was  it 
not  an  acquifition  to  lofe  inhabitants  not  inured 
to  fatigue,  and  who  would  never  have  been  well 
affecled  ? 

Great  Britain  congratulated  itfelf  upon  the 
acquifition  of  the  property  of  an  immenfe  province, 
the  limits  of  which  were  ft'ill  extended  as  far  as  the 

Miliiffippi, 
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BOOK  MiiriiTippi,  by  the  ccifion  of  one  part  of  Louifiana. 

xviii.  'iiiat  power  had  for  a  long  time  been  defirous  of 

^'      ^fettling  on  a  territory  which  would  open  an  eafy 

communication  to   them  with  the  richeft  of  the 

Spanilh    colonies.      They   did   not   give    up  the 

hopes  of  a  fmuggling  trade,  but  they  were  aware 

that  this    precarious  and    momentary  advantage 

was  not  fufficient  to  render  their  conquefts  flou- 

rifliing,  and   they  turned   their  labours  and  ex- 

pedations  principally  towards  cultivation. 

Whathath      The  new  acquifition  was  divided  into  two  go- 

b^^En^r*^  vernments.     It  was  thought  that  this  would  be  a 

land,  and  powerful  inducement  to    carry  on  with  greater 

whatfhe    zcd).  and  to  dire£t  with  more  vio^our  the  cultiva- 

petitodo  tion  of  the  lands.     Miniftry  might  alfo  have  de- 

m Florida,  termined   upon  this  divifion,   in  expedation    of 

always  finding   more  fubmiflion  in  two  feparate 

provinces  than  in  one  alone. 

Saint  Augustine  became  the  capital  of  Eafl: 
Florida,  and  Pcnlacola  of  Weft  Florida.  Thefe 
capitals,  which  were  at  the  fame  time  tolerable 
good  harbours,  did  not  undoubtedly  unite  all  the 
conveniences  they  were  fufceptible  of,  but  it 
was  ftill  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  to  find 
thole  which  they  really  did  poflefs.  The  other 
colonies  did  not  enjoy  this  advantage  at  their 
origin. 

The  firft  colonifts  who  fettled  in  thefe  coun- 
tries wxre  half-pay  officers  and  difbanded  foldiers. 
All  thofe  among  them  who  had  ferved  in  Ame- 
rica and  were  fettled  there,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  proportionable  to  their  rank. 
This  favour  was  not  extended  to  all  the  army  that 
had  fought  in  the  New  World.  It  would  have 
been  apprehended,  that  the  military  men  of  the 
three  kingdoms  who  were  in  the  fame  fituation, 
might  be  tempted  to  forfake  the  mother-country, 
already  too  much  exhaufted  by  the  lad  hoftilities. 

The 
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The  new  colony  received  alfo  cultivators  from  BOOK 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  from  the  mother-  ^^^i^- 
country,  and   from  feveral  Proteftant  ftates.     It 
alfo  obtained  fome,  whofe  arrival  was  a  matter 
of  aftonilhment  to  both  licmifpheres. 

The  Greeks  groan  under  the  Ottoman  tyranny 
and  mufl:  be  inclined  to  fhake  off  this  deteftcd 
yoke.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Turnbull, 
when  in  1767,  he  went  to  offer  an  afylum  in 
3ritilh  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Several  of  them  yielded  to  his  folicita- 
iions,  and  for  the  fum  of  one  hundred  guineas 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  government  of  the 
place  to  embark  theni  at  Modon.  He  landed  in 
Corfica  and  at  Minorca,  and  prevailed  alfo  upon 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  illands  to  fol- 
low him. 

The  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand, 
arrived  in  Eaft  Florida  with  their  prudent  con- 
dudor,  where  fixty  thoufand  acres  of  land  were 
granted  to  them.  This  would  have  been  an  im- 
menfe  poffeffion,  even  if  the  climate  had  not 
deflroyed  any  of  them ;  but  they  had  unfortu- 
nately been  fo  much  thwarted  by  the  winds  as  to 
prevent  their  landing  before  fummer,  which  is  a 
dangerous  feafon,  and  which  deftroycd  one  quar- 
ter of  their  number.  They  were  moftly  the  old 
people  who  perifhed.  They  were  numerous,  be- 
caufe  the  judicious  Turnbull  chole  to  carry  none 
with  him  but  whole  families. 

Those  who  efcaped  this  firfl  difailer  have  f^nce 
enjoyed  perfe6t  health,  which  has  only  been  af- 
fe&ed  by  a  few  fevers.  The  men  are  become 
ilrongcr  in  their  conditutions,  and  the  women, 
who,  on  account  of  the  change  of  climate,  did 
not  breed  often  at  firft,  are  at  prefent  very  fruit- 
ful.    It  is  prefumed,  that  the  children   will   be 

taller 
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BOOK  taller  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  country 
^JJ^'   from  vviiencc  their  parents  came. 

'I'nr:  fmall  colony^  have  received  from  their 
founder,  inititutions,  which  they  have  themfelves 
approved,  and  which  are  obferved.  They  arc 
ilill  no  more  than  one  entire  family,  where  the 
fpirit  of  concord  mud  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  firft  of  January  1776,  they  had  already 
cleared  two  thoufand  three  hundred  acres  of  a 
tolerably  fertile  foil.  They  had  animals  fufficient 
for  their  iubfiftence  and  for  their  labour.  Their 
crops  were  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption, 
and  they  fold  for  67,500  livres  *  worth  of  indigo. 
The  induftry  and  adivity  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed,  give  great  expedations  from  time  and 
experience. 

Why  fhould  not  Athens  and  Lacedasmon  be 
one  day  revived  in  North  America  ?  Why  (hould 
not  the  city  of  TurnbuU  become  in  a  few  centu- 
ries the  refidence  of  politenefs,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  eloquence  ?  The  new  colony  is  lefs  diflant 
from  this  flourifliing  ftate  than  were  the  barbarous 
Pelafgians  from  the  fellow  citizens  of  Pericles. 
What  difference  there  is  between  a  fettlement 
conceived  and  founded  by  a  wife  and  pacific  man, 
and  the  conquefts  of  a  long  feries  of  avaricious, 
extravagant,  and  fanguinary  men  ;  between  the 
prefent  ftate  of  South  America  and  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  thofewho  difcovered  it,  took  pof- 
fefTion  of  i.t  and  laid  it  wafle,  been  animated  with 
the  fame  fpirit  as  the  worthy  Turnbull  ?  Will 
not  nations  learn  by  his  example,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  colony  requires  more  wifdom  than  ex- 
pence  ?  The  univerfc  hath  been  peopled  by  one 
man  and  one  woman  only. 

The  two  Floridas,  which  in  1769,  did  not  ex- 
port produdions  to  the  amount  of  more   than 

*  2,8 1 zl.  10s. 
I  673,209 
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673,209  livres  18  fols  9  denlers  *,  have  a  rc-B  O  o  ic 
markablc  advantage  over  the  reft  of  this  great  ^ '^^J_J^ 
continent.  Situated  in  a  great  meafure  between 
two  feas,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
frozen  winds  nor  from  the  unforcfeen  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  at  all  fealons 
occafion  fuch  frequent  and  fatal  devaftations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cotton  tree,  and 
other  delicate  plants  will  profper  there  fooner  and 
better  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
1774,  the  fociety  inftituted  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  fci- 
ences,  gave  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Strachey,  for  his 
having  produced  as  fine  indigo  as  that  which 
comes  from  Guatimala.  Although,  in  the  firft 
paroxyfms  of  enthufiafm,  the  qualities  of  this 
produdion  have  been  but  moderately  attended 
to,  yet  it  will  become  a  fource  of  riches  for  the 
colony. 

The  foil  of  Eaft  Florida,  however,  being  a 
great  deal  too  fandy,  conftantly  drove  away  all 
men  who  were  defirous  of  making  a  rapid  for- 
tune. It  would  fcarce  have  been  peopled,  except 
by  fome  extraordinary  event.  The  troubles  with 
which  North  America  hath  been  agitated,  have 
driven  to  that  commonly  barren  foil  a  few  peace-  , 

ful  citizens,  who  had  a  fettled  averfion  for   dif-  / 

putes,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  of  men,  who,  / 

cither   from  ambition,  habit,  or  prejudice,  were         | 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  molher-country.  ' 

The  fame  inducements  have  given  colonics 
to  the  other  Florida,  which  is  much  more  fertile, 
cfpecially  on  the  pleafant  borders  of  the  MiffilTip- 
pi.  This  province  hath  had  the  advantage  to 
furnifli  Jamaica,  and  feveral  of  the  Britifh  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  with  wood,  and  with  various 

*  About  28,0451,  8s.  3d.  halfp. 

articles 
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BOOK  articles  which  they  formerly  received  from  the 
XM!I.  fevcral  countries  of  New  England,  This  popu- 
lation would  have  been  flill  more  rapid  if  the 
coafls  of  Pcnfacola  had  been  more  acceflible,  and 
if  it's  harbours  had  been  Icfs  infcfled  with  worms. 
How  greatly  might  the  improvements  of  the  two 
provinces  be  accelerated,  if  the  new  fovereigns 
of  North  America  would  depart  from  the  maxims 
they  have  uniformly  purfued,  and  would  condef- 
cend  to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  !  And 
for  what  rcafon  fhould  this  method  of  civilizing 
the  favage  tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  by  the  mod  enlightened  politicians,  be 
rejeded  by  a  free  people,  who,  from  their  princi- 
ples, mufl  admit  a  greater  equality  than  other  na- 
tions ?  Would  the  Englifh  then  be  flill  reduced  to 
the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops  burnt, 
and  their  hufbandmen  malfacred,  or  of  perfecut- 
ing  without  intermiflion,  and  exterminating  with- 
out pity,  thofe  wandering  bands  of  natives  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  prefer  to  fangulnary  and  inglo- 
rious hoflilities,  a  humane  and  infallible  method 
of  difarming  the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  dif- 
turb  their  tranquillity  ? 

The  Englifh  flatter  thcmfclves,  that  without 
the  aiTidance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fhall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  tli^  fate  of  favanre  nations,  fav  thev,  to  wafle 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  flates 
come  to  fettle  among  them.  Unable  to  fubmit 
to  the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  failing  of  their 
ufual  fubfiftcnce  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  necefTity  of  abandoning  all  thofe  tracts  of 
lands  which  induflry  and  activity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.  This  is  actually  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fettlements. 
They  keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods ; 
they  fall  back  upon   the  AfTenipouals  and   Hud- 

fon*s 
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fon's  bay,  where  they  mu(l  ncceflTarily  incroach  book: 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  (liort  time  mult  periih    ^^^i^- 
for  want  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this  total  deftrudion  is  brought 
[ibout,  events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur. 
We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  generous  Pondiack. 
That  formidable  warriour  had  broken  with  the 
Englifh  in  1762.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em- 
Dloyed  to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  (landing  round 
their  chief,  fhuddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor. 
L^ot  doubting  but  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infifted 
:hat  he  fhould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent. 
How  can  it  be^  faid  their  leader,  that  a  man^  who 
knows  my  ejieem  for  hi?n,  and  the  fignal  fervices  I 
have  done  him^  Jhould  entertain  a  thought  of  taking 
zway  my  life?  Saying  this,  he  received  and  drank 
:he  brandy  with  a  c®nfidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
mod  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
:his,  the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been 
lixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite 
:hem  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 
independence.  Several  unfortunate  circumflances 
concurred  to  defeat  this  grand  project ;  but  it  may 
be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impoffible  that  it  may 
fucceed.  The  ufurpers  would  then  be  under  a 
neceflity  of  protecting  their  frontier  againft  an 
enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fuf- 
tain,  or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings  with  it 
among  civilized  nations  ;  and  will  find  the  advan- 
tages they  have  promifcd  themfelves  from  con- 
quers made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  treafure 
and  fo  much  bloodjConhderably  retarded,  at  leaff, 
if  not  entirely  lofh  Should  the  Engliai  difdain. 
an  advice  dictated  to  them  through  me  by  juftice 
and  humanity,  may  another  Pondiack  arife  from 
tiis  aflies  and  confummate  his  plan. 

The 
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BOOK      1'hr  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all 

^J^^'^-   Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  ara,  either  by  con- 

Extentof  ^ucft  or  treaty,  rendered  the  Englilh   mafters  of 

fheBritifli  all  that  fpacc,  which  extends  from  the  river  St. 

fn'^Nor'r' ^'^^^^^"^^     to    the    MiiTillippi ;    fo    that   without 

America,  reckoning  Hudfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the 

other  iflands  of  North  America,  they  would  have 

been   in   poflefTion  of  the  mod  extenfive  empire 

that  ever  was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  vaft  territory  is  divided  from  north  to 
fouth  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  alter- 
nately receding  from  and  approaching  to  the  coaft, 
leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a  trad  of  land 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  fome- 
times  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Beyond 
thefe  Apalachian  mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert, 
into  which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far 
as  eight  hundred  leagues,  without  finding  an  end 
to  it.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  thefe  uncultivated  regions  have  a  com- 
munication with  the  South-fea.  If  this  conjec- 
ture, which  is  not  deftitute  of  probability,  Ihould 
be  confirmed  by  experience,  England  would 
unite  in  her  colonies  all  the  branches  of  com- 
munication and  commerce  of  the  world.  As  hef 
territories  extend  from  one  American  fea  to  the 
other,  {he  may  be  faid  to  join  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.  From  all  her  European  ports, 
from  all  her  African  fettlements,  (he  freights 
and  fends  out  ihips  to  the  New  World.  From 
her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  caft  (he  would 
have  a  dired  channel  to  the  Wed  Indies  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  She  would  difcovcr  thofe  llip^ 
of  land,  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  iflhmus  of  the 
flreight,  which  lies  betv/cen  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Afia  and  America.  By  the  vafl  extent  of 
her  colonies  fhe  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  v/ould  fccure  all  the  ad- 
vantages 
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Vantages  of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.     Perhaps,  B  o  o  tC 
by   having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas,  flic  might  ^^^ij*. 
afpire  to  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds.     But  it  is        ^' 
not  in  the  deiliny  of  any  fmgle  nation  to  attain  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  greatncfs.     Is  then  extent  of  do- 
minion  fo    flattering  an  objeci:,  when   conquells 
are  made  only  to  be  lofl  again  ?  Let  the  Romans 
fpeak  !  Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poflefs  fuch  a 
(hare  of  the  globe,  that  fome  part  fliall  always  be 
enlightened   by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if  while  we 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languiih  in  obfcurity 
in  the  other  ?  Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The  Englifh  will  be  happy  if  they  can  pre- 
icrve,  by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an 
empire,  which  m^ufteverbe  found  too  extenfive, 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodfhed'. 
But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  mud  al- 
ways pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  it's  enterprifes,  it  is 
by  commerce  alone  that  conqueils  can  become 
valuable  to  a  maritime  power.  Never  did  war 
procure  for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  im- 
provcable  by  human  indufiry  than  that  of  the 
northern  continent  of  America.  Although  the 
land  in  general  be  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in 
many  parts  it  is  fcarcely  diilinguifliable  from  the 
top  of  the  mainmaft,  even  after  anchoring  in 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coafi:  is  very  eafy  of 
accefs,  becaufe  the  depth  diminifhes  infenfibly  a-s 
you  advance.  From  this  circumftance  it  is  eafy 
to  determine  exactly  by  the  line  the  diflance  of 
the  main  land.  Befide  this,  the  mariner  has  an- 
other fign,  which  is  the  appearance  of  treesj 
that,  fe.eming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea,  form  an  en- 
chanting object  to  his  view  upon  a  fliore,  which 
prefents  roads  and  harbours  without  number,  ior 
the  reception  and  prefervation  of  {hipping. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared  ;  but  on  the 

other 
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BOOK  other  hand,  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
XVI II.  j^  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in 
'"^ilower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening  ; 
while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the 
feed  of  them  arc  gathered  in  a  more  northern  la- 
titude. What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  phasnome-  I 
non  ?  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  I 
North  Americans,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  hunting  and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  totally 
uncukivated.  The  whole  country  was  covered 
with  woods  and  thickets.  Under  the  fliade  of 
thcfe  forelts,  grew  a  multitude  of  plants.  The 
leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the  trees, 
formed  a  bed  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Before  J 
tr  the  damps  had  quite  rolted  this  fpecies  of  ma- 
nure,  the  fummer  came  on  ;  and  nature,  left  en- 
tirely to  herfelf,  continued  heaping  inceflantly 
upon  each  other  thefe  effedts  of  her  fertility. 
The  plants  buried  under  wet  leaves,  through 
which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  in  a 
long  courfe  of  time,  became  accuftomed  to  a 
long  vegetation.  The  force  of  culture  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fubdue  the  habit  fixed  and  con- 
firmed by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions  of  na- 
ture given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.  But  this 
climate,  fo  long  unknown  or  neglected  by  man- 
kind, prefents  them  with  advantages,  which  fup- 
ply  the  defects  and  ill  confequences  of  that  omif- 
lion. 
Treespe-  It  produccs  almofl  all  the  trees  that  are  na- 
N^^^hA  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  climate.  It  has  alfo  others  peculiar 
merica.  to  itfelf,  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple,  and 
the  candleburry  myrtle. 

The  latter,  thus  named  on  account  of  it*s  pro- 
duce, is  a  branching,  tortuous  fhrub,  rather  ir- 
regular, and  which  delights  in  a  moiil  foil.  It  is 
therefore  feldom  found  at  any  diilance  from  the 
fea,  or  from  large  rivers.     It's  leaves,  aUernately 

difpofed, 
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difpofed,  are  narrow,  entire,  or  denficulatcdj  andB  O  O  K 
always  covered  with  Imall  gilded  points,  which  -^  * 
are  alinoit  imperceptible.  It  bears  male  and 
female  flowers,  upon  two  different  plants.  The 
firfi:  form  a  bezil,  every  fcale  of  which  bears  fix 
flamina.  The  fecond,  difpofed  alike  on  young 
fprigs,  have,  inftead  of  ftamina,  an  ovary,  fur- 
mounted  with  ftyles,  which  becomes  a  veryfmall, 
hard,  and  Tpherical  (hell,  which  is  covered  with 
a  granulated,  white,  and  uncluous  fubftance. 
Thcfe  fruits,  which,  together,  appear  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  are  gathered  at  the  end  of 
the  autumn,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water. 
The  fubftance  with  which  they  are  covered,  de- 
taches itfelf,  fwims  at  the  top,  and  is  fkimmed 
off.  As  foon  as  this  is  grown  cold,  it  is  com- 
monly of  a  dirty  green  colour.  To  purify  it, 
it  is  boiled  a  fecond  time,  when  it  becomes 
tranfparent,  and  acquires  an  agreeable  green 
colour. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  confift- 
cncc  is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  Europeans  who 
landed  in  this  country.  The  dearnefs  of  it  has 
occafioned  it  to  be  lefs  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  domeftic  animals  hath  increafed.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs 
fubjed  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeablc 
fmell,  it  is  ftill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  price.  If  it  be  mixed 
with  a  fourth  part  of  tallow,  it  burns  much  bet- 
ter, but  this  is  not  it's  only  property.  It  ferves 
to  make  excellent  foap  and  plaifters  for  wounds : 
it  is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fealing 
letters.  The  fugar  maple  merits  no  lefs  attention 
than  the  candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived 
from  it's  name. 

Vol.  VI.  H  This 
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iJ  o  O  K  This  tree,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  flourifli  by 
XVIII.  ^i^g  f^^^  q[-  {treams,  or  in  marfliy  places,  grows 
to  the  height  of  the  oak.  It's  trunk  is  ftraight 
and  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  a  tolerably  thin 
bark.  It's  branches,  which  are  always  oppofite, 
are  covered  with  leaves  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  are  whitifh  underneath,  and  are 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes.  It's  flowers,  col- 
lected in  cluflers,  have  a  calix,  with  five  divifions, 
charged  with  as  many  petals,  and  eight  ftamina, 
which  are  fometimes  abortive.  In  the  center  of 
them  is  a  piftil,  which  becomes  a  fruit,  compofed 
of  two  pods,  prelfed  together,  and  clofed  at  the 
bottom,  open  and  alated  at  the  top,  and  filled 
with  a  fingle  feed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  an  incifion,  of  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  is  jmade  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  maple.  A  pipe  is  put 
into  the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice  that 
flows  from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a  vefTel  placed  to 
receive  it.  The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this 
liquor,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart 
bottle.  The  old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much 
better  quaUty.  No  more  than  one  incifion,  or 
two  at  moft,  can  be  made  wi-thout  draining  and 
weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipes  be^ 
applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavoui 
of  honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  it  is  evapo- 
rated by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confiflenc< 
of  a  thick  fyrup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds 
of  earthen  ware,  or  bark  of  the  birch-tree.  The 
fyrup  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kin( 
of  fugar,  almofl  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enougl 
to  the  tafle.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  flour  ii 
fometimes  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making  ;  bul 
this  ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it. 
This  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes. 
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as  that  which  is  made  from  canes ;  but  eighteen  B  00  K 
or  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the    making   of  ^^^^^^^^ 
one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great 
ufe  in  trade.     Honey  is  the  fugar  of  the  liivages 
of  our  countries  ;  the   maple   is  the  fugar  of  the 
iavages  of  America.     Nature  difplays,  in  all  parts,  ^ 

it's  fvveets,  and  it's  wonders. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which    inhabit  Birds pe- 
the  forefts  of  North  America,  there  is    one   ex- ^i^'^^*"  ^^ 
tremely  fmgular    in  it's  kind;  this  is   the  hum- 
ming bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  it's 
fmallnefs,  is  called  l^oifeau  mouche^  or  the  fly  bird. 
It's  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle  ;  and 
it's  claws  are   not   thicker  than    a  common   pin. 
Upon  it's  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  incomparable 
beauty.     It's  bread  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and    it's 
belly  white  as  milk.      The  back,  wings,  and  tail 
are  grey,  bordered  with  filver,  and  ftreaked  with 
the  brightefl  gold.     The  down,  which  covers   all 
the  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate 
a  caft,  that  it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  the  beauty 
of  which  fades  on  the  flightell  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  It's  ned,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  greenifii 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lioed  with  a  very  foft  down 
gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  neft  is  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
There  are  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  in  it, 
about  the  fizc  of  the  fmallefl:  peas.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones  ;  but  they 
have  never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  mod. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix 
of  the  larged  flowers.  It's  flight  produces  a 
buzzing    noife    like    that   cf   a  fpinning-wheel. 

H  2  When 
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BO  OK  When  tired,  it  lights   upon  the  neared  tree  or 
^^|_|^'     ftakc  ;  reds  a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the 
flowers.     Notwiihdanding  it's  wcaknels,  it  does 
not  appear   timid  ;  but   will  fulFer   a  man  to  ap- 
proach within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani- 
mal could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and  quarrel- 
fome  ?  Tlicfe  birds  are  often  fcen  fighting  toge- 
ther with  great  fury  and  obflinacy.  The  ftrokes 
they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  fo 
quick,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifliable  by  the 
eve.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that 
they  feem  not  to  have  any  kind  of  motion.  They 
are  more  heard  than  feenj  and  their  noife  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  fparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 
they  come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as 
it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of 
flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not 
rather  an  effecl  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceflTarily 
dedruclive  inftind. 

Every  fpecies  of  beings  hath  another  that  is 
an  enemy  to  it.  That  of  the  fly-bird  is  a  large 
fpider,  which  is  very  greedy  of  it's  eggs.  This 
is  the  fword  which  is  continually  fufpended  over 
the  tyrant's  head. 

North  America  was  formerly  devoured  by 
infeds.  As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the 
ground  cleared,  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the 
waters  drained  off,  thefe  little  animals  deftroyed, 
•without  oppofition,  all  the  productions  of  nature. 
None  of  them  were  ufeful  to  mankind.  There  is 
only  one  at  prefent,  which  is  the  bee  j  but  this  is 

fuppofed 
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fuppofcd  to  have  been  carried  from  the  Old  to  the  book. 
New  World.     The  favages  call    it   the   Englifh    X^^^i^ 
fly  ;  and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coalts.     Thefe       ^    ^ 
circumftances  announce  it   to  be   of  foreign   ori- 
ginal.    The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarnis  through 
the  forefts   of  the  New  World.     Their  numbers 
are  continually  increafing,  and  their  honey,  which 
is  converted  to  feveral   ufes,  fupplies   many  pcr- 
fons  with  food.     Their  wax  becomes  daily  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  trade. 

The  bee  is  not  the  only  prefcnt  which  Europe  Europe 
has  had  it  in   her  power  to  make  to  America.  NoJth^* 
She    has     enriched    her   alfo    with    a    breed   ofAnierica 
domeftic    animals,    for    the   favages    had   none,  ^eiiic^' 
America  had  not  yet  aflfociatcd  beads  with   men  animals. 
in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 
carried    over   thither    oxen,  iheep,    and    horfes. 
They  were  all,  at  firft,  expofed,  as  well  as  man, 
to  epidemical  difeafes.     If  the  contagion  did  not 
attack  them,  as  it  did  their  proud  fovereign,  in 
the  fource   even  of  their  generation,  feveral  of 
their  fpecies  were  at  lead  rc-produced  with  much 
difliculty.     All  of   them,    except   the  hog,   loft 
much  of  their  itrength  and  fize.     It  was  not  till 
late,  and  that  only  in  fome  places,  that  they  re- 
covered their  original  properties.  Without  doubt, 
it  was  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  air,  and  the 
foil,  which  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  their  tranf- 
plantation.     Such  is  the  law  of  climates,  which 
wills  every  people,  every  animal   and  vegetable 
fpecies   to  grow  and  flourifli  in  it's  native  foil. 
The  love  of  their  country  feems  an  ordinance  of 
nature  prefcribed  to  all  beings,  as  the  defire  of 
preferving  their  exiftence. 

Yet  there  are  certain  correfpondences  of  cli- E"^°P^^'»  /xW^ 
mate,  which  form  fypr<!^inrif=ms  to  the  general  rule  beencuhi-''^2l^r 
againfl   the  tranfplanting  of  animals  and  plants,  vated  iu 
When  the  EngUih  firit  landed  on  the  North- Ame-^^^^^^^^ 

rican 
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BOOK  rican  continent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofe 
XVIII.  (jefolate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  culti- 
vation of  a  fmall  quantity  of  maize,  a  plant  which 
rcfemblcs  a  reed.  It's  leaves,  which  are  large, 
and  very  long,  furround,  at  their  bafis,  the  (lem, 
which  is  round  and  knotty  at  intervals.  It  is  ter- 
minated by  a  panicle  of  male  flowers.  Each  of 
the  bunches  which  ccmpofe  it,  hath  two  flowers, 
covered  with  two  common  fcales ;  and  each 
flower  hath  three  ftamina,  inclofed  between  two 
fcales  proper  to  them.  At  the  axilla  of  the  infe- 
rior leaves,  the  female  flowers  are  found,  dif- 
pofed  in  a  very  clofe  clufler,  upon  a  thick  and 
flefhy  axis,  concealed  under  feveral  coverings. 
The  piflil  of  thefe  flowers,  furrounded  with  fome 
fmall  fcales,  and  furmounted  with  a  long  fl:yle, 
becomes  a  farinaceous  feed,  almofl:  fpherical,  and 
half  funk  into  the  common  axis.  It's  maturity 
is  known  by  it's  colour,  and  by  the  feparation  of 
the  covering,  through  which  the  blade  of  corn 
may  be  feen. 

This  fpecies  of  corn,  unknown  at  that  time 
in  Europe,  was  the  only  one  known  in  the  New 
World.  The  culture  of  it  was  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult. The  favages  contented  themfelves  with 
taking  off  the  turf,  making  a  few  holes  in  the 
ground,  with  a  flick,  and  throwing  into  each  of 
them  a  fingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more  complicated. 
They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or  (tone  mortar, 
and  made  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they  baked  under 
embers.  They  often  ate  it  toafled  merely  upon 
the  coals. 

The  maize  has   many  advantages.     It's  leaves 

are  ufeful  in   feeding  cattle  ;  a   circumftance   of 

great  moment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows. 

A  hungry,  light,  fandy  foil,  agrees  beft  with  this 

I  plant. 
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plant.     The  feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpring  twoB  o  O  K 
or  three  times  without  impairing  the  harveft.     In  J^^S^^!^ 
fhort,  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leafl:  injured 
by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fet- 
tlements.  They  fold  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  employed  it 
for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not,  however,  ne- 
gled  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European 
grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  per- 
ledly  as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfluity 
of  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  clearing  of  their  forefts,  the  colonifts  formed 
a  trade  with  all  the  wealthicft  and  mofl  populous 
provinces  of  the  New  World. 

The  mother-country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with 
South  America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon 
become  her  rivals,  even  in  Europe,  at  all  the 
markets  for  fait  provifions  and  corn,  endeavoured 
to  divert  their  induflry  to  objects  that  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  her.  An  opportunity  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf. 

The  greatefl:  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Ensr-  ^°^i^  ^^ 
lifh  wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furniflied  by  hath  fup- 
Sweden.     In  1703,  that  ftate  was  fo  blind  to  it's  P^'^^  E'J- 
true  intereft,  as  to  lay  this  important  branch  of  J^^^^^i^^*^ 
commerce  under  the  reftridions  of  an  exclufiveitores. 
charter.     The  firft  effed:  of  this  monopoly  was  a 
fudden  and  conliderable  increafe  of  price.  England 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encouraged  by  conliderable   premiums   the  im- 
portation of  all  forts  of  naval  (tores  which  North- 
America  could  furnilh. 

These  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  cfFedjf  that  was  expected  from  them.  A  bloody 
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BOO  Kwar,  raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
XMii.  vvorld,  prevented  both  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies  from  giving  to  this  beginning  revo-  ^ 
lution  in  commerce,  the  attention  which  it  me- 
rited. The  northern  nations,  which  had  all  the 
fame  motives  of  intereft,  taking  this  inadion, 
which  was  only  occaf.oned  by  the  hurry  of  a  war, 
for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought  they 
might  without  danger  lay  every  reflrittive  claufe 
upon  the  exportation  of  marine  ftores,  that  could 
contribute  to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For 
this  purpofe  they  entered  into  mutual  engage- 
ments which  were  made  public  in  1718,  a  time, 
when  all  the  maritime  powers  dill  felt  the  effects 
of  a  war,  that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  at  fo  odious  a  conven- 
tion. She  difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how  necelTary 
it  was  for  them  to  a{n(l  the  views  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  of  fufficient  experience  to  diredl 
their  firfl  attempts  towards  great  objeds,  without 
making  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details, 
which  quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited  with 
difficulty.  In  a  very  fhort  time,  fuch  quantities 
of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards,  and  mafts,  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  that 
file  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around 
her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment. The  cheapnefs  of  the  naval  (tores 
furniflied  by  the  colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
which  were  brought  from  the  Baltic,  gave  them 
sn  advantage,  which  feemed  to  infure  a  conftant 
preference.  Upon  this  the  miniftry  concluded 
that  the  bounties  might  be  withdrawn.  But  they 
bad  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their 
rivals.     A  total  flop  enfued    in   this  branch   of 

trade. 
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trade,  and  max3e  them  fenfible  of  their  error.     In  E  o  o  K. 
1729,  they  revived  the  bounties  ;  which,  though  xvni. 
they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as  formerly,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  (lores  the 
greatefl  fuperiority,    at  lead  in   England,    over 
thofe  of  the  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conflituted  one  of 
the  principal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  produce  of  them  had  long  been 
exported  by  the  Englifh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
thefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  merchandife 
fufficicnt  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 
pradice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even  the 
Dutch  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of 
the  mod  fertile  climates  of  Europe.  This  double 
trade  of  export,  and  carrying  the  merchandife  of 
other  nations,  had  confiderably  augmented  the 
Britifh  navigation.  The  parliament,  being  inform- 
ed of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  immedi- 
ately exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all 
thofe  duties  of  importation,  to  which  Ruffian, 
Swedilh,  and  Danifli  timber  are  fubjedl.  This 
firft  favour  was  followed  by  a  bounty,  which,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpe- 
cies  of  wood  in  general,  was  principally  calcu- 
lated for  thofe  which  are  employed  in  fhip-build- 
ing.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  the  New 
World  were  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  quality 
to  thofe  of  the  Old ;  they  were,  however,  em- 
ployed preferably  to  the  latter  by  the  Englifh  na- 
vy. England  drew  it's  yards  and  it's  mails  from 
North  America,  and  was  likewife  defirous  of  get- 
ting fails  and  rigging  from  thence. 

The  French   Proteftants,    who,  when   driven 
from  their  country  by  a  prince,  become  infedled 

with 
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BOOK  with  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  national  in» 
xviii.  Ju(]^ry  into  all  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and 
taught  England  the  value  of  flax  and  hemp,  two 
commodities  of  the  utmolt  importance  to  a  mari- 
time power.  Both  thefe  plants  were  cultivated 
with  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but  the 
manufactures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  them  from  Ruffia.  To  put  a  (lop  to  this 
foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed  to  grant  a 
bounty  to  North  America  of  135  livres  *  for 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  This  was  doing  a 
great  deal ;  and  yet  fo  confiderable  an  encou- 
ragement had  no  great  fuccefs.  There  w^ere  not 
many  lands  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  which 
were  good  enough  for  a  production  which  prof- 
pers  only  upon  an  excellent  foil.  This  region 
abounds  more  in  iron,  that  metal  which  is  dei- 
tined  to  conquer  the  gold  and  filver  of  the 
fouth.  I 

The  iron        This  mofl  fcrviceablc  of  metals,  fo  neceflary  to 
of  North    mankind,   was   unknown   to  the  Americans,  till 
haXbeen  the  Europeans  taught  them  the  mofl  fatal  ufe  of 
conveyed   it,  that  of  making  weapons.     The  Englifh  them- 
dimates.    ^'^^ves  long  negledcd  the  iron  mines,  which  na- 
ture had  lavifhed   on  the  continent  where    they 
were  fettled.     That  channel  of  wealth  had  been 
diverted  from  the  mother-country  by  being  clog- 
ged with  enormous  duties.     The  proprietors  of 
the   national  mines,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the 
coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the  working  of 
them,  had  procured  imports  to  be  laid  on    them 
that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.     By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  had  ftifled  a  competition,  which   would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  interefts.     At  length  the 
government  took  the  firfl  flep  towards  a  right 
condudl.     The  importation  of  American  iron  into 

*   5I.     I2S. 
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ic  port  of  London  was  granted,  duty  fr^e ;  butB  O  O  K. 
t  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to  be  carried  to  ^^^i^- 
ny  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
md.  This  whimfical  reflridion  continued  till 
757.  At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the 
eople  called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an 
rdinance  fo  manifeftly  contrary  to  every  principle 
f  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king- 
oni  a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  cxclu- 
vely  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable 
lan  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongefl  oppo- 
tion.  Combinations  of  interefled  individuals 
?ere  formed,  to  reprefent,  that  the  hundred  and 
ine  forges  worked  in  England,  not  reckoning 
hofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  eighteen 
loufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great 
umber  of  able  workmen  ;  that  the  mines,  which 
^ere  inexhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a  much 
reater  quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehen- 
on  prevailed,  that  the  duties  on  American  iron 
rould  be  taken  off;  that  the  iron  works  carried 
n  in  England  cd^fumed  annually  one  hundred 
nd  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood, 
nd  that  thofe  woods  furnifhed,  moreover,  bark 
Dr  the  tanneries,  and  materials  for  fliip-building; 
nd  that  the  American  iron,  not  being  proper  for 
:eel,  for  making  (harp  inftruments,  or  many  of 
be  utenfils  of  navigation,  would  contribute  very 
ttle  to  leflen  the  importation  from  abroad,  and 
i^ould  have  no  other  effed  than  that  of  putting  a 
top  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
vith  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly,  that  unlefs 
he  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  Icf- 
ened,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe  the  numberlefs 
nanufaduresof  iron  and  (tcel,  by  which  it  had  fo 
ong  been  enriched  j  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 

loft 
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BOO  kIoR  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations 
xviii.  ^rgj-e  making  in  thefe  works.  It  was  therefore  rc- 
folved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America  (hould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England.  This  wife  rcfolution  was  accompanied 
with  an  ai^  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop- 
pices were,  by  a  ilatute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for- 
bidden to  clear  their  lands ;  but  the  parliament 
took  oil  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  make  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  Ihould  think 
proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations.  Great  Britain 
ufed  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  RulTia,  ten  millions  of  livres  *  for  the  iron  (he 
purchafed  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
iened,  and  will  ftill  decreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  the  ground,  that  the  EngliOi  did 
not  defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifh 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
every  country  in  the  world  with  which  they  had 
any  commercial  connexions. 

Perhaps  the  Englilh  might  be  too  fanguine  in 

their  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  ex- 

peded  from  fo    many  articles   of  importance  to 

their  navy.     But  it  was  fufficicnt  for  them,  if  by 

the  affiftance  of  their  colonies   they  could   free 

themfelves  from  that   dependence  in  which  the 

northern   powers   of  Europe  had   hitherto    kept 

thcmj    with   regard   to  the   equipment  of   their 

fleets.     Nothing  appeared  to  them  more  capable 

of  checking  tijeir  natural  ardour  for  the  empire 

of  the  fea,  which  alone  could  infurc  to  them  the 

empire  of  the  New  World. 

Can  it  be        After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob- 

e)cpe6>ed    jg£^^  -^y  forming  a  free,  independent  navy,  fupe- 

aiidfiik     rior  to  that  of  every  other  nation  j  England  has 

*  416,6661.  13s.  Ad. 
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adopted   every  meafure   that  could  contribute  toB  O  o  K 
her  enjoytnent  ot  a  fpecies  of  conquefl:  (he  had  ^^^^^• 
made  in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of  ^^^n,  pj.Qr_ 
her  arms  as  by   her   induftry.     In   proportion  as  per  in 
the  fcttlements*  from  their  natural  tendency,  ad-^^'"^'^. 
vanced  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  frefh  projeds 
and  enterprifes,  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  of  the  climate,    fuggefted    themfelves.     To 
the  wood,  the  grains,  and  the  cattle,  which  had 
been  the  former  produdions,  were  added  fuccef- 
fively,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,    and  other   riches. 
The  Englifh,  who  had  no  wine  of  their  own  growth 
m  Europe,  refolved  to  endeavour  to  procure  that 
ilfo  from  the  New  Hemifphere. 

Upon  the  northern  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
tvhich  bear  grapes,  different  in  colour,  fize,  and 
quantity,  but  all  of  a  four  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vouT.  It  was  fuppofed  that  good  management 
would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfedion,  which 
unaffifted  nature  had  denied  them  ;  and  French 
k'ine-dreffers  were  invited  into  a  country,  where 
neither  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away 
:heir  inclination  to  labour,  by  depriving  them  of 
:he  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated  expe- 
riments they  made,  both  with  American  and  Eu- 
ropean plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  was  too  watery,  too  weak,  and 
too  difficult  to  preferve.  The  country  was  too 
Full  of  woods,  which  attract  and  confine  the  moift 
and  hot  vapours ;  the  feafons  were  too  unfettled, 
and  the  infeds  too  numerous  near  the  forefts,  to 
fuffer  a  produdion  to  grow  up  and  profper,  of 
which  the  Englifh,  and  all  other  nations  who 
have  it  not,  are  fo  ambitious.  The  time  will 
crome,  perhaps,  when  this  country  will  furnifh  a 
liquor,  in  the  preparation  of  which  mofl  parts  of 
the  globe   are  employed,  and  the  ufe  of  which 

many 
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BOOK  many  other  parts  are  fo  much  attachcil  to  :  but 
^^'-  this  event  will  not  happen  for  feveral  centuries, 
and  after  feveral  repeated  expcr'uiients.  It  is 
moll  probable  that  the  harvell  of  the  vine  will 
be  preceded  by  that  oi  filk  ;  the  work  of  that  lit- 
tle worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the  leaves 
of  trees  digefted  in  it's  entrails. 

A  VERY  confiderable  funi  of  money  was  a-^- 
nually  exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  pui- 
chafe  of  this  rich  production  ;  it  was  therefore 
determined  to  obtain  it  from  Carolina  ;  which, 
from  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  gr;: 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees,  feemed  favourable 
to  the  projedl.  Some  attempts  made  by  the 
government  to  attract  fome  Switzers  into  the 
colony,  were  yet  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have 
been  expeded.  Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch 
of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifmg 
a  beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  who  buying  only  Negro  men,  from 
whom  they  received  an  immediate  and  certain 
profit,  neglected  to  have  women,  who  with  their 
children  might  have  been  employed  in  bringing 
up  filk-worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  that  fex,  and  to  the  tendered  age. 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  confidered,  that  men, 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  un- 
cultivated country,  would  apply  their  firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cattle, 
and  the  toils  of  immediate  neceflity.  This  is  the 
natural  and  conftant  proceeding  of  well-governed 
Itates.  From  agriculture,  which  is  the  fource  of 
population,  they  rife  to  the  arts  of  luxury  ;  am! 
the  arts  of  luxury  nourifh  commerce,  which  is 
the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of  wealth.  In 
1769,  the  parliament  were  of  opinion  that  this 
period  was  at  length  arrived  ;  and  they  granted  a 
bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feveral  year*  on  ail  raw 

filks 
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filks  im|X)rted  from  the  colonies ;  a  bounty  of  20B  o  o  K 
per  cent,  for  feven  years  following,  and  for  fcven  , j^^^^^' 
years  after  that  a  bounty  of  15  per  cent.  This 
encouragement  would  neceflarily  be  followed  by 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  and  of 
feveral  other  plants.  The  nation  thought,  that 
there  are  few  produdions,  either  of  Europe  or 
A.fia,  which  might  not  be  tranfplanted  and  culti- 
I'ated  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs  on  fome  of  the 
I'aft  countries  of  North  America.  Men  only  vi^ere 
wanting  ;  and  no  proper  precautions  were  ne- 
^leifted  to  increafc  their  number. 

The  firft  perfons  who  landed  in  this  defert  and  WithwHat 
favage  region  were  Englilhmen,  who    had  been  men  the 
Dcrfecuted  at   home   for  their  civil  and  religious  provinces 

^^',^',^^»  ofNorth 

It  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  this  firfl  emi*  were  peo- 
yration  would  be  attended  with  important  confe-P^^^-^ 
ijuences.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo 
strongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
efs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofc 
imong  them,  who  have  any  property,  character, 
3r  indudry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  country  : 
'or  which  rcafon,  the  re-eftablilhment  of  public 
:ranquillity  in  the  mother-country  was  likely  to 
3ut  an  infurmountable  bar  to  the  progrefsof  Ame- 
rican cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifh,  though  natu- 
•ally  adive,  ambitious,  and  enterprifmg,  were  ill- 
idapted  to  the  bufmefs  of  clearing  the  foil  of  the 
Mew  World.  Accuftomed  to  a  quiet  life,  eafe, 
md  many  conveniences,  nothing  but  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fupport  them 
jnder  the  labours,  mifcries,  wants  and  calamities, 
infeparable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  Eng- 
and  might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  diffi- 
culties, Ihe  ought  not  to  have  wiflied  to  do  it. 

Without 
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LOOK  Without  doubt,  the  fonndlng  of  colonies,  rcnder- 
X\1H.  jp^  them  tlourilhing,  and  enriching  htricH  with 
ihcir  productions,  was  an  advantageous  profpeCt 
to  her  ;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be  dearly 
purchafe^l  at  the  expence  of  her  own  popula- 
tion. 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  moil  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numberlefs  vidims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un- 
cultivated trad,  which,  in  it's  ftatc  of  defolation, 
feemed  to  implore  that  afliftancc  for  itfelf  which  it 
offered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe  men,  who  had 
cfcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  eroding  the 
feas,  abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  return,  and  at- 
tached themfelves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and  an 
eafy  quiet  fubfiftence.  Their  good  fortune  could 
not  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Multitudes,  par- 
ticularly from  Germany,  flocked  to  partake  of  it. 
One  of  the  advantages  which  the  emigrants  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  was  the  becoming  citizens 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, after  a  refidence  of  feven  years  in  any  of 
the  colonies. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deflroy- 
ing  and  exhaufting  population  in  Europe,  Englifh 
America  was  beginning  to  be  filled  with  three 
forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft  clafs,  which  is  the 
mod  numerous,  confifts  of  freemen. 

The  Europeans,  who  overrun  and  defolate 
the  globe  for  thefe  three  centuries  pad,  have 
fcattered  colonies  in  mod  of  the  points  of  it's 
circumference;  and  their  race  hath  more  or  lefs 
degenerated  every  where.  The  Englifh  fettle- 
ments  of  North  America  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone a  fimilar  fate.  The  inhabitants  were  uni- 
verfaliy  thought  to  be  lefs  robud  in  labour,  lefs 
powerful  in  war,  and  lefs  adapted  to  the  arts, 

than 
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han  their  anceftors.  Becaufc  the  care  of  clear-  BOOK 
ng  the  lands,  of  purifying  the  air,  of  altering  the^^^* 
liinatc,  and  of  improving  nature,  had  abforbed 
11  the  faculties  of  this  people  ;  tranfplanted  under 
nother  (ky,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were 
egeneratedj  and  unable  to  elevate  their  minds 
D  any  comphcated  fpeculations. 

In  order  to  difpel  this  fatal  prejudice,  it  be- 
amc  neceffary  that  a  Franklin  fhould  teach  the 
hilofophers  of  our  continent  the  art  of  govcrn- 
ig  the  thunder.  It  was  neceffary  that  the  pupils 
f  this  illuflrious  man,  fhould  throw  a  ftriking 
ght  upon  feverai  branches  of  the  natural  fciences. 
:  was  neceffary  that  eloquence  fhould  renew,  in 
lat  part  of  the  New  World,  thofe  ftrong  and 
ipid  impreffions  which  it  had  made  in  the 
roudeft  republics  of  antiquity.  It  was  necef- 
.ry  that  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  rights  of 
ations,  fhould  be  firmly  eftablifhcd  there,  in  ori- 
inal  writings,  which  will  be  the  delight  and  the 
jnfolation  of  the  mod  diflant  ages. 

Works  of  imagination,  and  of  tafte,  will  foon 
illow  thofe  of  reafoning  and  obfervation.  New 
ngland  will  foon,  perhaps,  be  able  to  quote  it's 
omer,  it's  Theocritus,  and  it's  Sophocles.  Nei- 
.er  affiflance,  nor  mailers,  nor  models,  are 
)w  wanting.  Education  is  diffufed,  and  im- 
oves  daily.  There  are,  in  proportion,  more 
Tfons  well  brought  up,  and  they  have  more  lei- 
re  for  profecuting  the  bent  of  their  genius,  than 
en  have  in  Europe,  where  the  education,  even 

youth,  is  often  contrary  to  the  progrefs  and  to 
e  unfolding  of  genius  and  of  reafon. 
By  a  fingular  contrail  with  the  Old  World,  in 
bich  the  arts  have  paffed  from  the  fouth  to- 
irds  the  north,  we  fhall  find  that  in  the  New 
''orld,  the  north  will  ferve  to  enlighten  the 
uthern  parts.  Hitherto,  the  mind  as  well  as 
Vol.  VI.  I  '  the 
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BOOK  rhr  body  hath  appeared  enervated  in  the  VvTefl 
^^''-  Indies.  Men  in  thofc  parts,  endowed  with  viva< 
city  and  early  penetration,  have  a  quick  concep 
tion,  but  they  do  not  perfevere  in  ftudy,  nor  dc 
they  ufe  thcmfclves  to  long-continued  thought 
Mail  of  them  have  a  great  facility  for  acquiring 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  but  have  no  decifivt 
turn  for  any  particular  fcience.  As  they  are  for 
ward,  and  come  to  maturity  before  us,  they  ar( 
far  from  perfection,  and  v/e  are  almoft  as  near  tc 
it  as  we  can  be.  The  glory  and  happinefs  of  pro 
ducing  a  change  in  their  difpofitions  mud  be 
the  work  of  Englifh  America.  But  it  is  necef 
fary  that  it  fhould  take  (leps  conformable  to  thii 
noble  defign,  and  aim,  by  juftice  and  laudabh 
means,  to  form  a  fet  of  people  fit  for  the  creatior 
of  a  New  World.  This  is  what  hath  not  ye' 
been  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  colonifts  was  formerly 
compofed  of  malefadlors  which  the  mother-coun 
try  tranfported,  after  condemnation,  to  America, 
and  who  were  bound  to  a  fervitude  of  feven  oi 
fourteen  years  to  the  planters  who  had  purchafec 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe  corrupi 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frefh  crimes, 
have  at  length  been  univerfally  negleded. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons, 
whom  the  impoffibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  haj 
driven  into  the  New  World.  After  having  boughl 
and  fold  the  Negro,  there  was  but  one  crime 
which  could  go  beyond  this,  this  was,  to  fell  one'i 
countryman,  without  having  bought  him;  and  tc 
find  fome  perfon  who  would  buy  him ;  accord- 
ingly  this  has  been  done.  Having  embarked 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  palTage,  thefc 
wretched  men  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain, 
who  fells  them  to  whom  he  chufes.  This  fort  oi 
liavcry  is  for  a  longer  or  (horter  time ;  but  it 

car 
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can  never  exceed  eicrlit  vears.     If  amon?  thefeB  O  o  K. 
emigrancs  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age,  their  ^J^J^ 
fervitude   lads   till   they   arrive    at   that   period, 
which  is   fixed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and 
eighteen  tor  the  girls. 

No.vE  of  thofe  who  are  contracted  for,  have  a 
right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  their 
malter,  who  fets  what  price  he  chufes  on  his  con- 
fent.  If  any  one  ot  them  (liould  run  away,  and  be 
retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week  for  each  day's  abfence, 
a  month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months  for  one. 
The  proprietor  who  docs  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ceive again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fervice, 
may  fell  him  to  whom  he  chufes,  but  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firft  contrad,  Befides,  this 
fervice  doth  not  carry  any  ignominy  wich  it ;  and 
the  purchafer  does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
leffen  the  (lain  received  by  this  kind  of  fale  and 
purchafe.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  con- 
traded  perfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  free  citi- 
zen. With  his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the 
mafler  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for 
huibandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juilicc  this 
fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  (Irangers  who  go  over  to  America  un- 
der thefe  conditions,  would  never  go  on  board  a 
fhip,  if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some 
artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  bell:  peopled 
or  the  lead  happy.  There  they  fet  forth  with 
raptures  the  delights  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  that  country.  Simple 
men,  feduced  by  thefe  magnificent  promifes, 
blindly  follow  thefe  infamous  brokers,  engaged 
in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who  deliver  them 
over   to   fadors   at   Amfterdam,  or   Rotterdam. 

I  2-  Thefe, 
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BOOK  Thcfe,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  companies,  who  have 
XVIII.  undertaken  to  flock  the  colonies  with  inhabitants, 
give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  employed  in  this 
fervice.  Whole  families  are  fold,  without  their 
knowledge,  to  mailers  at  a  diflancc,  who  impofe 
the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as  hunger  and 
necellity  do  not  permit  the  fufTerers  to  give  a  re- 
fufal.  America  acquires  it's  fupplies  of  men  for 
hufbandry,  as  princes  do  for  war,  by  the  fame 
artifices;  but  with  a  lefs  honed,  and  perhaps, 
a  more  inhuman  defign;  for  who  knows  the 
number  of  thofe  who  die,  or  who  furvive  their 
expectations !  The  deception  is  perpetually  car- 
ried on  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fupprefling  all 
correfpondence  with  America,  which  might  un- 
veil a  myflery  of  impoflure  and  iniquity,  too  well 
difguifed  by  the  intcrefted  principles  which  gave 
rife  to  it. 

But,  in  a  word,  there  would  not  be  fo  many 
dupes,  if  there  were  fewer  vidlims.  It  is  the  op- 
prefTion  of  government  which  makes  thefc  chime-  I 
rical  ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private 
affairs,  vagabonds,  or  contemptible  at  home,  have 
nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  and  eafi- 
ly  purfue  the  profpeCl  of  a  better  lot.  The  means 
made  ufe  of  to  retain  them  in  a  country,  where 
chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  only  calculated 
to  excite  in  them  a  defire  to  quit  it.  It  is  vainly 
fuppofed  that  they  are  to  be  confined  by  prohibi- 
tions, menaces,  and  punifhments :  thefe  do  but 
cxafperate  them,  and  drive  them  to  defertion  by 
the  very  forbidding  of  it.  They  fliould  be  at- 
tached by  milder  means,  and  by  future  expedta- 
tions  ',  whereas  they  are  imprifoned  and  bound  : 
man,  born  free,  is  reflrained  from  attempting 
to  exill  in  regions,  where  heaven  and  earth  offer 
him  an  afylum.     It  has  been  thought  better   to 
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iliflc  him  in  his  cradle,  than  to  let  him  ff:ek  for  b  o  o  K. 
his  fubfillence  in  fome  favourable  climate.     It  is  Xvni. 
not  judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice 
of   his   burial-place. — Tyrants    in    policy !    thefe 
are  the  effeds  of  your  laws !  People,  where  then 
are  your  rights  ? 

Is  it  then  become  neceflary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  their 
liberty  ?  Muft  they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy 
of  the  mod  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  muft  de- 
prive even   defpair  itfelf  of  every  refource  ?  For 
thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  been  fabricating,  in  the  fecret  recefles  of  the 
cabinet,  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the 
people  are  encompafl'ed  on  every  fide.     At  every 
negociation  frefh  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo 
artificially  contrived.     Wars  tended  not  to  make 
dates  more  extenfive,  but  fubje(Sts  more  fubmif- 
five,  by  gradually   fubftituting   military   govern- 
ment  to  the    mild  and  gentle  influence  of  laws 
and   morality.     The  fcveral  fovereigns  have   all 
equally  (trengthened  themfelves    in  their  tyran- 
ny by  their  conquefts,  or  by  their  lofTes.     When 
they  were  victorious   they   reigned   by  their  ar- 
mies ;  when  humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  the 
command  by  the  mifery  of  their  pufillanimous 
fubjedts  ;  if  they  were  either  competitors   or  ad- 
verfaries  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered 
into  league    or   alliance,  only  to   aggravate   the 
fervitude  of  their  people.     Whether  they  meant 
to   excite   war,  or  to  preferve  peace,  they  were 
certain  of  turning  to  the  advantage  of  their  au- 
thority, either  the  aggrandifement,  or  the  humi- 
liation of  their  people.     If  they  ceded  a  province, 
they  exhaufted  every  other,  that  they  might  either 
recover  it,  or  indemnify  themfelves  for  the  lofs. 
If  they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they 
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BOO  KafTcOcd  out  of  it,  Wds  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and 
^^^^'^-  extortion  within.  They  borrowed  one  of  another, 
by  turns,  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of 
peace  or  of  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to 
foment  natural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometimes 
to  obliterate  the  character  of  the  nations ;  as  if 
tliere  had  been  a  tacit  agreement  among  the 
rulers  to  fubjei^t  the  nations,  one  by  means  of 
another,  to  the  defpotifin  they  had  condantly 
been  preparing  for  them.  Ye  people,  who  all 
groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  be  not  blinded  with 
refpedt  to  your  condition  ;  thofe  who  never  en- 
tertained any  affedion  for  you,  are  come  now 
not  to  have  any  fear  for  you.  In  the  extremity 
of  wretchednefs  one  fuigle  refource  remained  for 
3^ou  ;  that  of  efcape  and  emigration. — Even  that 
has  been  (hut  againft  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  re- 
flore  to  one  another  deferters,  who,  for  the  moll 
part,  enlifled  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a 
right  to  efcape  ;  not  only  villains,  who,  in  reali- 
ty, ought  not  to  find  a  refuge  any  where  ;  but 
indifTerently  all  their  fubje^ls,  whatever  may  be 
the  motive  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  coun- 
try. 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  nei- 
ther fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries, 
after  they  have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
by  the  cxa6lions  of  finance  ;  thus  ye  die  where  ye 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge 
but  in  the  grave.  All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of 
every  fpecies,  haraffed  by  monopolies,  who  are 
refufed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif- 
pofal,  unlefs  you  have  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling:  ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life 
in  the  workfhop,  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a 
privileged  fador  :  ye  whom  a  court-mourning 
leaves   for   months   together   without    bread    or 
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wages;  never  cxpedl  to  live  out  of  a  countryBOOK 
where  foldiers  and  guards  keep  you  imprifoncd  ;  ^^^^*- 
go,  wander  in  dcfpair,  and  die  of  regret.  If  ye 
venture  to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed 
and  lofl  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  ;  if  ye  make 
your  efcape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond 
mountains  and  rivers ;  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or 
given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture;  and 
to  that  eternal  reltraint,  to  which  you  have  been 
condemned  from  your  birth.  Do  you  like  wife, 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  free  fpirit, 
independent  of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to 
think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your 
minds  every  idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity  ! 
Applaud  every  incroachment  made  on  your  coun- 
try and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  n)aintain  a 
profound  filence  in  the  receffes  of  obfcurity  and 
concealment.  All  ye  who  were  born  in  thofe 
barbarous  dates,  where  the  condition  for  the 
mutual  refloration  of  deferters  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a  trea- 
ty ;  recoiled  the  infcription  Dante  has  engraven 
on  the  gate  of  his  infernal  region  :  Vol  cb*  entrate, 
lafciate  omai  ogni  fperanza  :  Ton  who  enter  here^ 
leave  behind  you  every  hope. 

What  !  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining 
beyond  the  feas  ?  Will  not  England  open  her  co- 
lonies to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer 
her  dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their 
own  country  ?  What  occafion  has  flie  for  that 
infamous  band  of  contraded  Haves,  fcduced  and 
debauched  by  the  fhameful  means  employed  by 
every  (late  to  increafe  their  armies  ?  What  need 
has  fhe  of  thofe  beings  ftill  more  miferable,  of 
whom  Ihe  compofes  another  clafs  of  her  inha- 
bitants ? 

Yes^  by  an  antiquity,  the  more  (liocking  as  it 

is  apparently  the  lefs  ncceiTary  ;  the  northern  pro^ 
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BOOK  vinccs  have  had  rccourfe  to  the  traffic  and  flavcry 
ii^iU'j^^  the  Negroes.  It  will  not  be  difowned,  that 
they  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill- 
treated,  and  lefs  overburdened  with  toil,  than  in 
the  iiLinds.  The  laws  proted  them  more  effec- 
tually, and  they  feldom  become  the  victims  of 
the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But 
flill,  what  mufl  be  the  burden  of  a  man's  life  who 
is  condemned  to  languifh  in  eternal  llavery  ? 
Some  humane  fedaries,  Chriftians  who  look  for 
virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions, 
have  often  been  defirous  of  reftoring  to  their 
flaves  that  liberty  for  which  they  cannot  receive 
any  adequate  compenfation  ;  but  they  have  been 
a  long  time  withholden  by  a  law,  which  direct-  | 
ed  that  an  afTignment  of  a  fufficiency  for  fub-  " 
fiftence,  (liould  be  made  to  thofe  who  were  fet 
at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuftom  of  be- 
ing waited  on  by  flaves  ;  by  the  fondnefs  they 
have  for  power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervitude  ;  and  by 
the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  the  flaves 
do  not  com.plain  of  a  date,  which  is  by  time 
changed  into  nature  :  thefe  are  the  fophifms  of 
felf-love,  calculated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of 
confcience.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  not 
born  with  evil  difpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by 
choice ;  but  even  among  thofe  whom  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  arc 
but  few  who  poffefs  a  foul  fufficiently  dilm- 
terefted,  courageous,  and  great,  to  do  any  good 
aclion,  if  they  muft  facrifice  fome  advantage 
for  it. 

But  ftill  the  Quakers  have  lately  fet  an  example 

which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 

religion  and  humanity.     In   one   of  their  affem- 
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bllcs,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  con-  book 
ceives  himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy  ^  XVili. 
fpirit,  has  a  right  of  fpeaking ;  one  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on 
this  occafion,  arofe  and  faid  :  "  How  long  then 
''  fhall  we  have  two  confcience§,  two  meafures, 
*'  two  fcales !  one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the 
*'  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equally  falfe  ?  Is  it 
*'  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment, 
*'  that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes  to  en- 
*'  flave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
''  fubjccls,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  ci- 
"  tizens ;  while  for  this  century  paft,  we  have 
*'  been  calmly  acting  the  part  of  tyrants,  by 
*'  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  ilavcry  men 
"  who  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  ?  What 
*'  have  thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom 
"  nature  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo 
*'  formidable,  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after 
"  through  ftorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away 
''  from  the  midfl  of  their  burning  fands,  or  from 
*'  their  dark  forefts  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  What 
"  crime  have  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they 
*'  fliould  be  torn  from  a  country  which  fed  them 
"  without  toil,  and  that  they  Pnould  be  tranf- 
*'  planted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  perifli  under 
*'  the  labours  of  fervitude  ?  Father  of  Heaven, 
"  what  family  had  Thou^then  created,  in  which 
*'  the  elder  born,  after  having  feized  on  the  pro- 
"  perty  of  their  brethren,  are  ftili  refolved  to 
*'  compel  them,  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the 
"  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
*'  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been 
**  robbed  ?  Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render 
*'  brutes  to  tyrannize  over  them  ;  in  whom  wc 
*•  extinguifh  every  power  of  the  foul,  to  load 
"their  limbs  and  their  bodies  vv'ith  burdens; 
♦*  in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of  God,  and  the 

"  Ilamo 
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book"  ftanip  of  manhood.  A  race  mutilated  and 
XVIII.  it  (jifhonoured  as  to  the  facuhies  of  mind  and 
*'  body,  throughout  it's  exiftcnce,  by  us  who  arc 
"  Chridians  and  Englifhmcn  !  Engli(hmen,  ye 
•*  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpeded  on 
*'  the  feas,  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the 
**  fame  inftant?  No,  brethren!  it  is  time  we 
*'  fhould  be  confiftent  with  ourfelves.  Let  us  fet 
'•  free  thofe  miferable  victims  of  our  pride :  Let 
"  us  reftore  the  Negroes  to  that  liberty,  which 
"  man  fliould  never  take  from  man.  May  all 
"  Chriftian  focieties  be  induced,  by  our  example, 
"  to  repair  an  injuftice  authorized  by  the  crimes  : 
"  and  plunders  of  two  centuries !  May  men  too 
"  long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to  Heaven  their 
"  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed 
"  in  tears  of  gratitude !  Alas !  thefe  unhappy 
'^  mortals  have  hitherto  fhed  no  tears  but  thofe 
"  of  defpairl" 

This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the 
fmall  number  of  Daves  who  belonged  to  the 
Quakers  were  fet  at  liberty.  If  the  fetters  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  were  nor  broken  by  the 
other  colonifls  of  North  America,  yet  Pennfyl- 
vania,  New  Jerfey,  and  Virginia,  warmly  foli- 
cited  that  this  infamous  traffic  of  men  fhould  be 
prohibited.  Every  colony  of  this  vafl:  continent 
appeared  difpofed  to  follow  this  example :  but 
they  were  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  mo- 
ther-country to  it*s  delegates,  to  reject  every 
propofal  tending  to  this  humane  project.  This 
cruel  prohibition  would  not  have  been  furprifing,  1 
if  it  had  come  from  thofe  countries  which  are  as 
deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by  the  fliackles  of  vice, 
as  they  have  formerly  been  by  thofe  of  ignorance. 
"When  a  government,  both  facerdotai  and  mili- 
tary, has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions 
of  men,  under  it's  yoke  j  when  man,  become  an 
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mpoftor,    has  perfuadcd  the  armed    multitude,  BOOK. 

hat  he  holds  from  Heaven  the   right  of  oppref-   ^^m- 

ing  the  earth,  there  is  no  (liadow  of  hberty  left 

"or  civilized  nations.     Why  (liould  they  not  take 

heir  revenge  on   the  people  @f  the  torrid  zone  ? 

3ut  I  (hall  never   comprehend   by   what   fatality 

hat   legiilation,  which   is  the  mod  happily  plan- 

led  of  any  that  hath  ever  exifted,  hath  been  ca- 

)able  of  preferring  the  intereft   of  a   few  of  it's 

nerchants,  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  of  rcafon, 

md  of  virtue. 

The  population  of  North  America  confifts   ofl'owhat 
our  hundred  thoufand  Negroes,  and  of  two  mil-^*^^'"^,^^^® 
ions  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  white  people,  tion  of 
F  the  calculations  of  congrefs  be  not  exaggerated.  ^^^'^^ 
rhe  number  of  citizens  doubles  every  fifteen   or  hath^ 
ixteen   years,  in   fome  of  thofe   provinces,  and^en, 
very  eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  others.     So  ra- 
»id  an  increafe  muft  have  tvvo   fources  ;  the   firfl: 
5  that  a  number  of  Irifhmen,  Jev/s,  Frenchmen, 
Jvvitzers,  Palatines,  Moravians,  and  Salrzburgh- 
rs,  after  having  been  worn  out  with   the  politi- 
al  and  religious  troubles  they  had   experienced 
[1    Europe,    have    gone  in  fearch  of  peace    and 
uietnefs  in   thefe  diilant    climates.     The  fecond 
Durce  of  that  amiazing  increafe  arifes    from   the 
limate  itfelf  of  the   colonies,  where    experience 
as  (hewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their 
umbers  every   five-and-twei  ty  years.     The   ob- 
^rvations  of  Mr.  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
vident. 

T'he  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philofo- 
her,  increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  thc^ 
umber  of  marriages ;  and  that  number  increafes 
s  the  means  of  fubfifting  a  family  are  rendered 
H)re  eafy.  In  a  country  where  the  means  of  fub- 
Itence  abound,  more  people  marry  early.  In  a 
:>ciety,  whole  profperilv  is  a  mark  of  it's  anti- 
quity. 
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BOOK  quity,  the  rich,  alarmed  at  the  cxpences  which 
^^^^^-  female  luxury  brings  along  with  it,  engage  as 
late  as  pollible  in  a  (late,  which  is  difficult  to 
enter  into,  and  expenfive  to  maintain  ;  and  the 
pcrfons,  who  have  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in 
a  celibacy  which  difhirbs  the  married  (late.  The 
maflers  have  but  few  children,  the  fervants  have 
none  at  all ;  and  the  artiians  are  afraid  of  having 
any.  This  circumftance  is  fo  evident,  efpecially 
in  great  towns,  that  the  population  in  them  is  not 
kept  up  to  it's  ufual  flandard,  and  that  we  con- 
flantly  find  there  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than 
births.  Happily  for  us  this  decreafe  has  not  yet 
penetrated  into  the  country,  where  the  conftant 
practice  ot  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns, 
gives  a  little  more  fcope  for  population.  But 
the  lands  being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at 
the  highefl  rate,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  are  in 
polTeffion  of  it.  Competition,  which  arifes  from 
the  multitude  of  workmen,  lowers  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  profit  takes  away  the 
defire  and  the  hope  of,  as  well  as  the  abilities  re- 
quifue  for,  increafe  by  marriage.  Such  is  the 
prefent  (late  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  Tracls  of  land,  wafte  and 
uncultivated,  are  either  given  away,  or  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  a  man  of 
the  leaft  turn  for  labour,  is  furniflied  in  a  (hort 
time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  fufficient  to 
rear  a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  pofte- 
rity  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  the  New  World,  marry  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  an  earher  time  of  life,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where  one  hundred  en- 
ter into  the  married  ftate  in  Europe,  there  are 
two  hundred  in  America  j   and  if  we  reckon  four 

children 
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:hildren  to  each  marriage  in  our  climates,  we  book 
Ihould  allow,  at  lead,  eight  in  the  New  Hcmi-  ^^liiij 
pherc.  If  we  multiply  tliefe  families  by  their 
Droduce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two  cen- 
uries,  North  America  will  arrive  at  an  immcnfe 
iegrec  of  population,  unlefs  it's  natural  progrefs 
liould  be  impeded  by  obft^cles  which  it  is  not 
Doflible  to  forefee. 

It  is  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robufl  Manners 
Tien,  of  a  (lature  above  the  common  fize.  Thefe  ^^  p^'gfj"^^ 
Creoles  come  to  their  full  growth  fooner,  than  the  in  North 
Europeans,  but  do  not  live  fo  long.  The  inha-''^"^^"^'** 
Ditants  are  fupplied  with  great  plenty  of  every 
hing  requifite  for  food,  by  the  low  price  of  meat, 
i{h,  grain,  game,  fruits,  cyder,  and  vegetables, 
l^lothing  is  not  fo  eafily  procured,  that  being 
lill  very  dear,  whether  it  be  brought  from  Eu- 
•ope,  or  made  in  the  country.  Manners  are  in 
:he  date  they  (hould  be  among  young  colonies, 
and  people  given  to  cultivation,  who  are  not  yet 
Dolifhed  nor  corrupted  by  refiding  in  great  cities, 
rhroughout  the  families  in  general,  there  reigns 
economy,  neatnefs,  and  regularity.  Gallantry 
md  gaming,  the  paflions  of  indolent  opulence, 
eldom  interrupt  that  happy  tranquillity.  The 
"emalc  fex  are  ilill  what  they  (liould  be,  gentle, 
nodefl:,  compaflionate,  and  ufeful ;  they  are  in 
^olfelTion  of  thofe  virtues  which  perpetuate  the 
empire  of  their  charms.  The  men  are  engaged 
n  their  firft  occupations,  the  care  and  improve- 
nent  of  their  plantations,  which  will  be  the  fup- 
)ort  of  their  polterity.  One  general  fentiment 
)f  benevolence  unites  every  family.  Nothing 
:ontributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  a  certain 
equality  of  ftation,  a  fecurity  that  arifes  from 
)roperty,  hope,  and -a  general  facility  of  increaf- 
ng  it  ;  in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it  fo 
nuch  as  the  reciprocal  indcpenden^^e  ia  which  all 

men 
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BOOK  men  live,  with  refpcd  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
XVIII.  ^\^Q  neccjlity  of  locial  connexions  ior  the  purpofes 
of  their  pleafures.  Inllead  of  luxury,  which 
brings  milcry  in  it's  train,  indead  ot  this  aflliding 
and  (hocking  contraft,  an  univerfal  eafc,  wiicly 
dealt  out  in  the  original  diRribution  of  the  lands, 
has  by  the  influence  of  induftry  given  rife  in  eve- 
ry bread  to  tiic  mutual  dcfire  of  pleafing  ;  a  defire, 
without  doubt,  more  fatisfa(51ory  than  the  fecret 
difpolition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infe- 
parable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and 
condition.  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfadlion, 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  flate  of  mutual  dif- 
tance  which  leads  to  indifFerence,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivalfhip  which  borders  on  hatred.  They  come 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties ;  in  fhort,  it 
is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a  rural  life 
as  was  the  original  deflination  of  mankind,  beft 
fuited  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies ; 
probably  they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confident 
with  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  find  there  thofe  graces,  thofe  talents, 
thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expencc 
of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of  the 
foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  melancholy 
which  fo  naturally  follow  the  difgud  aridng  from 
fenfual  enjoyment ;  but  there  are  the  pleafures  of 
domedic  life,  the  mutual  attachments  of  parents 
and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  palfion  fo 
pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tade  it, 
and  defpife  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the 
enchanting  profpe<^  exhibited  throughout  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia, even  in  the  foreds  of  Canada,  that  men  are 
enabled  to  continue  to  love  during  their  whole 
life  what  was  the  objedt  of  their  firft  affedion, 
that  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely 
lofe  their  beauty. 

If 
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If  there  be  any  circumflance  wanting  to  the  B  O  O  K 
happinefs  of  Britiih  America,  it  is  that  of  form-  XVill. 
ing  one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  found 
fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  origi- 
nating from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Thefe  colonifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  dif- 
cernment  may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve, 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mo- 
ther-tongue, the  partialities  and  the  cuftoms  of 
their  own  country.  Separate  fchools  and  churches 
hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hofpitable  peo- 
ple, who  afforded  them  a  place  of  refuge.  Still 
more  eflranged  from  this  people  by  worfliip,  by 
manners,  and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they  har- 
bour feeds  of  diffention  that  may  one  day  prove 
the  ruin  and  total  overthrow  of  the  colonies. 
The  only  prefervative  againfl:  this  difafter  depends 
entirely  on  the  condu^  of  the  governments  they 
belong  to. 

By  governments  muff  not  be  underftood  thofe  Nature  of 
ftrantre  conffitutions  of  Europe,  which  are  anab-'^^^°~ 
furd  mixture  of  facrcd  and  profane  laws.     Engli(h  eftabiiihed 
America  was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit  "^  '^^l^^ 
any  ecclefialtical  power :  being  from  the  begin- '^"^^"^^* 
ring  inhabited  by  Preff)yterians,  ffie  rejeded  with 
horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of 
it.     All   affairs  which   in  the   other  parts  of  the 
globe  are  determined   by  the  ecclefiaflical  courts, 
are  here  brought  before  the  civil  magiffrate,   or 
the  national  affemblies.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Engliffi  church  to  eltablifh  their 
hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been   abor- 
tive, notwithftanding  the  fupport  given  them   by 
the  mother-country :    but   ftill  they  are   equally 
concerned   in  the  adminiftration  as  well  as  thofe 
of  other  feds.     None  but  Catholics  have  been  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  their  refufing  thofe  oaths 
which  the  public  tranquillity  fcemed  to  require. 

In 
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B  o  O  Kin  this  view  American  government  lias  deferveJ 
^^^^''  the  grcatcd  commendation  ;  but  in  other  refpecls, 
it  is  not  lb  well  regulated. 

Policy,  in  it's  aim  and  principal  objed,  re- 
fembles  the  education  oi  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  (liould  be  in  feveral  re- 
fpeds  fimilar  to  each  other.  Savage  people,  firft 
united  in  ibciety,  require,  as  much  as  children, 
to  be  lometimes  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and 
fometimes  reftraincd  by  compulfion.  For  want 
of  experience,  which  alone  forms  our  reafon,  as 
thefe  favages  are  incapable  of  governing  them- 
felves  in  the  feveral  changes  of  things  and  the  va- 
rious concerns  that  belong  to  a  rifing  focicty,  the 
government  that  conduQs  them  fliould  itfclf  be 
enlightened,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years 
of  maturity.  Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  are 
naturally  fubjecl  to  the  opprefiive  yoke  of  def- 
potic  power,  till  in  the  advanced  flate  of  fo- 
ciety  their  interefts  teach  them  to  connect  them- 
felves. 

CrviLiZF.D  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or 
lefs  advanced,  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
but  from  the  condud  of  their  early  education,  as 
foon  as  they  become  fenfible  of  their  own  (trength, 
and  right,  require  to  be  managed  and  even  at- 
tended to  by  their  governors.  A  fon  well  edu- 
cated (hould  engage  in  no  undertaking  without 
confulting  his  father  :  a  prince,  on  the  contrary, 
fhould  make  no  regulations  without  confulting 
his  people  :  further,  the  fon,  in  rcfolutions  where 
he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequently 
hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs  ;■  in  all 
that  a  prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a 
nation  that  thinks  and  fpcaks,  is  the  rule  of  the 
government :  and  the  prince  fhould  never  thwart 
that  opinion  without  public   reafons,  nor  oppofe 

it 
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rt  without  having   firfl  convhiced   the  ])eopIe  of  B  00  K 
their   error.     Government    is   to    model   all  it's,  "^^^^^^ 
forms     according   to    public   opinion :  this,  it   is 
well  known,  varies    with   manners,    habits,   and 
information.     So  that  one  prince  may,  without 
finding  the  leafl  refiftance,  do  an  ad  of  authority, 
riot  to   be  revived  by  his  fucceflor,  without  ex- 
citing  the    pubhc    indignation.      From    whence 
does  this  difierence  arife  ?  The  firfl  cannot  have 
thwarted   an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung  up  in 
his  time,  but  the  latter  may  have  openly  coun- 
teracted it  a  century  after.     The  firfl,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreirion,  may,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public,  have  taken  a  flep,  the  violence 
3f  which  he  may  have  foftened  or  made  amends 
For  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  government ;  the 
3ther  fhall,  perhaps,  have  incrcafed   the   public 
:alamities  by  fuch  unjufl  a6ls  of  wilful  authority, 
is  may  perpetuate    it's   firfl  abufes.     Public  re- 
Tionllrance  is  generally  the  refult  of  opinion  ;  and 
he  general  opinion   is  the   rule   of  government : 
md  becaufe    the   public    opinion  governs    man- 
kind, kings,  for   this   reafon,  become  the  rulers 
)f  men.     Governments  then,  as  well  as  opinions, 
)ught  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfedion.  But 
vbat  is  the  rule   for   opinions  among  an  enlight- 
med  people  ?  It  is  the  permanent  interefl  of  fo- 
liety,  the    fafety  and   advantage    of  the    nation, 
rhis  interefl  is  modified  by  the  turn  of  events  and 
ituations  ;  public  opinion  and  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment follow  thefe  feveral  modifications.    This 
s  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  efla- 
)lifhed  by  the  Englifh,  who  are  rational  and  free, 
hroughout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova-Scotia,  of  one  of  the 
)roviQces  in  New-England,  New-York,  New- 
ierfey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carollnas,  and  Georgia, 
5  flyled  royal  j  becaufe  the  king  of  England  is 

Vol.  VL  K  there 
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BOO  K there  Invefted  with  the  fupreme  authority.  Re- 
7^1^- .  prcfentatives  of  the  people  form  a  houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  in  the  mother-country  :  afeledl  council, 
approved  by  the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  reprefents  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  maintains  that  reprcfcntation  by  the 
fortune  and  rank  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons  in  the  country,  who  are  members  of  it.  A 
governor  convenes,  prorogues,  and  dilTolves  their 
aflfemblies ;  gives  or  rcfufes  affent  to  their  deli- 
berations, which  receive  from  his  approbation  the 
force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are 
tranfmitted,  has  rejected  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
proprietary  government.  When  the  Englifh  lirft 
fettled  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  a  rapacious  and 
aclive  court-favourite  eafily  obtained  in  thofe 
wades,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a  pro- 
perty and  authority  without  bounds.  A  bow  and 
a  few  fkins,  the  only  homage  exacted  by  the 
crown,  purchafed  for  a  man  in  power  the  right  of 
fovercignty,  or  of  governing  at  pleafure  in  an  un- 
known country:  fuch  was  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  pre- 
fent,  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania  are  the  only 
provinces  under  this  Angular  form  of  government, 
or  rather  this  fingular  foundation  of  fovcreignty. 
Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  only  by  receiving  it's  governor  from 
the  family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  nomination  is 
to  be  approved  by  the  king.  In  Pennfylvania, 
the  governor  named  by  the  proprietary  family, 
and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by 
a  council,  which  gives  a  kind  of  fuperiority,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons,  in 
whom  is  naturally  veftsd  all  authority. 

A  THIRD 
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A  THIRD  form,  ftyled  by  the  Englifh  Charter B  O  o  K 
government,  feems  more  calculated  to  produce  J^^^ 
harmony  in  the  conflitution.  At  prefent  this  fub- 
fifts  only  in  Connedicut  and  Rhode-Illand  ;  but 
it  was  formerly  extended  to  all  the  provinces  in 
New  England.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  themfelves  cle6l 
and  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make  whatever 
laws  they  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  the  aifent  of  the  king,  or  his  having  any 
right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conquefl  of  Canada,  joined  to 
the  acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a  form 
of  legiflation  hitherto  unknown  throughout  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have 
been  put  or  left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Without  any 
right  to  aflemble  in  a  national  body,  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  or- 
der of  government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work 
of  the  mother-country.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform,  and  regular  legif- 
lation. It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies, 
that  have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  con- 
stitutions. It  is  not  the  province  of  men,  who 
are  cad  by  chance  upon  a  defert  coaft,  to 
conftitute  legiflation. 

All  legifiation,  in  it's  nature,  fhould  aim  at 
the  happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which 
it  is  to  attain  this  great  end,  depend  entirely  on 
it's  natural  qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
(ky  and  the  foil,  are  the  firfl  rule  for  the  legifla- 
lor.  His  refources  didate  to  him  his  duties.  In 
the  firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition  fhould  be  con- 
fulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  mari- 
:ime  coafl,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to 
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B  o  o  K  a^M-lciilturc  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the 
^^'^''-  inducncc  the  fca  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubfift- 
"""^  'encc  of  the  inhabitants  who  arc  to  people  that 
dcfert  coafl.  If  tiie  new  colony  be  led  by  the 
courfe  of  fome  large  river  far  within  land,  alegif- 
lator  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
foil,  and  the  degree  of  it's  fertility,  as  well  as  to 
the  connexions  the  colony  will  have  either  at 
home  or  abroad  by  the  traffic  of  commodities 
mod  conducive  to  it's  profperity. 

But  the  wifdom  of  legiilation  will  chiefly  ap- 
pear in  the  dillribution  of  property.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  when 
a  colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  land  be  given  to 
every  perlbn  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
mily ;  more  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
aijilities  to  make  the  neceirary  advances  towards 
improvement ;  and  fome  fhould  be  referved  for 
ryolierity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with  which  the 
colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firfl  objed  of  a  rifmg  colony  is  fubliflence 
and  population  :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely 
to  flow  from  thefc  two  fources.  To  avoid  occa- 
lions  of  war,  whether  ofienfive  or  defeniivc ;  to 
turn  indufiry  towards  tliofe  objecls  which  are 
moll  advantageous ;  not  to  form  connections 
•around  them,  except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  liability  which  the 
colony  acquires  by  the  numbers  of  it's  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  nature  of  it's  refources ;  to  intro- 
duce, above  all  things,  a  partial  and  local  fpirit 
in  a  nation  which  is  going  to  be  eftablifhed,  a 
fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without;  to 
refer  every  inlfitutlon  to  a  diftantbut  fixed  point ; 
and  to  make  every  occafional  law  fubfervient  to 
the  fettled  regulation  which  alone  is  to  effecl  an 
increafe  of  numbers,  and  to  give  (lability  to  the 

fettle- 
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fcttlement :  thefe   circumflances    make   no   moreCOOK 
than  a  Iketch  of  a  legiflation.  xviii. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate;  a  large  field  for  population  is 
at  firil  to  be   laid  open   by  facihtating   marriage, 
which  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  iub- 
fiflencc.  Sanciity  of  manners   (hould  be  edablifii- 
ed  by  opinion.  In  a  barbarous  iiland,  which  is  to 
be  flocked  with  children,  no  more  would  be  ne- 
ceifary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of  truth  to  un- 
fold themfelves  with  the  natural  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon.      By   proper   precautions    againft    thole  idle 
fears  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  the  errors  of 
fuperftition  (liould  be  removed,  till  that    period 
when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  paiTions,  fortu- 
nately uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diflipates 
every   phantom.     But  when  people,   already  ad- 
vanced in  life,  are  to  be  eltablilhed  in  anew  coun- 
try, the  ability  of  legiflation  confifts  in   removitig 
every  injurious   opinion   or  habit  which  may  be 
cured  or  correded.     If  we  wiih  that  thefc  ihould 
not  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity,  we  fliould  attend 
to  the  fecond  generation,  by  inftituting  a  general 
and  public  education  of  the  children.  A  prince  or 
legiflator  fliould  never  found  a  colony,  without 
previoufly  fending  thither  fome  proper  perfons  for 
the  education  of  youth  ;  that  is,  fome  governors 
rather  than  teachers :  for  it   is  of  lefs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them  from 
evil.     Good   education    is  ineffedual,  when  the 
people  are  already  corrupted.     The  feeds  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  fown  in  the  infant  (late  of  a  ge- 
neration  already  vitiated,  are    annihilated  in  the 
early  llages  of  manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the 
contagion  of  fuch  vices  as   have  already  become 
habitual  in  fociety.     The    beft   educated   young 
men  cannot  come  into  the  world  without  making 
engagements,    and   forming   connc<^l:ions,  which 

will 
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BOO  Kwill  wholly  influence  them  during  the  remainder 
^lH'i^^  their  lives.  If  they  marry,  follow  any  profef- 
fion,  or  purfuit,  they  find  the  feeds  of  evil  and 
corruption  rooted  in  every  condition  ;  a  condudt 
entirely  oppofite  to  their  principles  ;  example  and 
difcourfe  which  difconcerts  and  combats  their  beft 
refolutions. 

But  in  a  rifmg  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firfl: 
generation  may  be  correded  by  the  manners  of  the 
fucceeding  one.  The  minds  of  all  arc  prepared 
for  virtue  by  labour.  The  ncceflities  of  life  re- 
move all  vices  proceeding  from  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  overflowing  of  it's  population  hath  a 
natural  tendency  towards  the  mother-country, 
where  luxury  continually  invites  and  feduces  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  A  legiflator,  who  in- 
tends to  refine  the  confl:itution  and  manners  of 
a  colony,  will  meet  with  every  afliftance  he  can 
require.  If  he  be  only  poffefTed  of  abilities  and 
virtue,  the  lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  ma- 
rage,  will  fugged  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  a  writer  can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague 
manner,  liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypo- 
thefes  that  are  varied  and  complicated  by  an  infi- 
nity of  circumflances  too  difficult  to  be  forefeen 
and  combined. 

But  the  chief  bafis  of  a  fociety  for  cultivation 
or  commerce,  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good 
and  evil,  natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the 
focial  ftate.  Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  in- 
to two  irreconcileable  parties.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  men  of  property  and  the  hirelings;  that 
is  to  fay,  maflers  and  flaves,  form  two  clafles  of 
citizens,  unfortunately,  in  oppofition  to  one  ano- 
ther. In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifhed 
by  fophiflry  to  eftablifii  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
thefe  two  flates.  The  rich  on  all  occafions  are 
difpofed  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  the  poor  at 
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little  expencc  ;  and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  to  B  o  o  K 
fet  too  high  a  value  on  their  labour :  while  the  ^^^^* 
rich  man  mufl  always  give  the  law  in  this  too  un- 
equal bargain.  Hence  arifcs  the  fyftem  of  coun- 
terpoife  eftablifhed  in  fo  many  countries.  The 
people  have  not  wifhed  to  attack  property  which 
they  confidered  as  facred,  but  they  have  made  at- 
tempts to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  it's  natural  ten- 
dency to  univerfal  power.  Thefe  counterpoifes 
have  almoft  always  been  ill-applied,  as  they  were 
but  a  feeble  remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in 
fociety.  It  is  then  to  the  repartition  of  lands 
that  a  legiflator  will  turn  his  principal  attention. 
The  more  wifely  that  diftribution  fhall  be  ma- 
naged, the  more  fimple,  uniform,  and  exa6l  will 
be  thofe  laws  of  the  country  which  chiefly  conduce 
to  the  prefervation  of  property. 

The  Englifli  colonies  partake,  in  this  refped, 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  of  the  mother-country.  As  it's  prefenc  go* 
vernment  is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  fyf- 
tem which  had  oppreflfed  all  Europe,  it  flill  re- 
tains many  ufages,  which  being  originally  nothing 
more  than  abufes  of  fervitude,  are  flill  more  fcn- 
fibly  felt  by  their  contraft  with  the  liberty  which 
the  people  have  recovered.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  found  neceffary  to  join  the  laws  which  left 
many  rights  to  the  nobility,  to  thofe  which  mo- 
dify, lefl'en,  abrogate,  or  foften  the  feudal  rights. 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original 
law  ;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one  funda- 
mental ;  fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  old.  Hence  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  world  a  code  fo  diftule,  fo  perplexed, 
as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The 
wifeft  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  often 
exclaimed  againft  this  diforder.  They  have  either 
not  been  heard,  or  the  changes  which  have  been 

pro* 
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BOOK  produced  by  their  reinonftranccs  have  only  fervcd 

^^^^'-    to  increafc  the  confufion. 

By  their  dependence,  and  their  ignorance,  the 
colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and 
ill-digeded  code,  the  burden  of  which  opprclfed 
their  anceltors  :  they  have  added  to  that  obfcure 
heap  of  materials  by  every  new  law  that  the  times, 
manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From  this 
mixture  has  refultcd  a  chaos  the  mod  difficult  to 
put  in  order ;  a  collcdion  of  contradidions  that 
require  much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately 
there  fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers,  to 
prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe  new 
fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they 
have  acquired  in  a  fliort  time,  have  brought  into 
fubjection  to  their  rapacioufnefs  the  valuable  clafs 
of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in 
all  the  arts  and  labours  mod  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  every  fociety,  but  almoll  Angularly  cfTen- 
tial  to  a  rifmg  community.  To  the  fcvere  evil  of 
chicane,  which  has  fixed  itfelf  on  the  branches, 
in  order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that 
of  finance,  which  dedroys  the  heart  and  the  root 
of  the  tree. 

The  coin        In   the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the   coin  bore 

that  has     ^j^^   fame   value  as  in   the  mother-country.     The 

been  cur-      -  .  r   ■       r  r  1  •  r        r  i  •     1 

rent  in  the  icarcity  OF  It  loou  occaiioned  a  rile  or  one-third. 
Engiifli      That   inconvenience  was    not    remedied   by   the 
in  NoKh    abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  from  the  Spanifh 
America,   colonles ;  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  tranfmit  that 
into  England  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandife 
\v;inted  from  thence.     This  was  a  gulph  that  ab- 
forbed  the   circulation   in  the  colonies.     It    was, 
however,  necefi'ary  to   eft ablifli   a    mode   of  ex- 
change ;   and    every    province,    except    Virginia, 
fought  for  it  in  the  creation  of  a  paper  currency. 

The  general  government   made    at    firil:  but  a 

moderate  ufe  of  this  expedient ;  but  the  difputes 
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with  the  ravages  increafing,  as  well  as  the  warsB  O  O  K 
igainft  Canada,  occafioned  men  of  an  enter-  Jil!!,!^!^ 
prifing  fpirit  to  form  complicated  and  cxtenfive 
projeds  ;  and  the  management  of  the  public  trea- 
fury  was  intruded  to  rapacious  or  unfkilful  hands, 
rhis  refource  was  then  more  freely  employed 
:han  was  proper.  In  vain  were  taxes  levied  at 
irfl,  in  order  to  pay  the  interefl  of  the  paper, 
and  to  take  up  the  paper  itfelf  at  a  flipulated  pe- 
•iod.  New  debts  were  contracted  to  fatisfy  frefh 
.vants,  and  engagements  were  generally  carried 
beyond  all  excefs.  In  Pennfylvania  alone,  the 
Daper  currency  of  the  ftate  preferved  unremit- 
ingly  its  entire  value.  The  credit  of  it  was 
haken  in  t'wo  or  three  other  colonies,  though 
t  was  not  entirely  loft.  But  in  the  two  Garo- 
inas,  and  in  the  four  provinces  which  conftitute 
.vhat  is  commonly  called  New  England,  it  fell  in- 
o  fuch  difcredit  from  the  multiplicity  of  it, 
hat  it  could  no  longer  be  circulated  at  any  rate. 
Maflachufett's  Bay,  which  had  conquered  Cape 
Breton  from  the  French,  received  from  the  mo- 
her-country  4,050,000  livres  *  of  indemnifica- 
ion.  With  this  fum  they  paid  off  twelve  times 
he  value  in  their  paper,  and  thofe  who  received 
he  money  thought  they  had  made  a  very  good 
)argain.  The  parliament,  aware  of  this  mifchlef, 
nade  fome  attem,pts  to  remedy  it ;  but  their 
neafures  were  only  very  imperfedly  fuccefsful. 
t  would  certainly  have  been  a  more  efleftual  ftep, 
han  any  of  thofe  which  had  been  invented  bv  ei- 
her  a  good  or  bad  policy,  to  have  broken  the  fet- 
ers  with  which  the  internal  induftry,  and  the  ex- 
ernal  commerce,  of  fo  many  great  fettlements 
vere  fnackled. 

The  fuTt  colonics  who  peopled  North  America ^^g:"^^- 
ipplied    thcmfelves   folely  to   agricuhure.     They vISAiie 

*   i68,75<?l. 
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BOO  Kfoon  perceived  that  their  exports  did  not  enable 
xvin.  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and  they  there- 
infernal  ^^^^  found  thenifelves  in  a  manner  compelled  tc 
indufhy  fet  up  fome  rude  manufadures.  The  interefls  oi 
and  the     ^|     niother-country  feemed  to  be  affeded  by  thi{ 

external       .  .  J  r      ^    ,- 

trade  of  innovation;  which  was  made  a  matter  or  parlia- 
North  mentary  inquiry,  and  difcuffed  with  all  the  at- 
had  been  tention  it  defcrved.  There  were  men  bold  enougl; 
/^ubjeacd.  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonics.  They  urged, 
that  as  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  did  not  employ 
men  ail  the  year,  it  was  tyranny  to  oblige  thcai 
TO  wafte  in  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land  did 
not  require :  that  as  the  produce  of  agriculture 
and  hunting  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  extent  ol 
their  wants,  the  preventing  them  from  providing 
againft  them  by  a  new  fpecies  of  induftry,  was 
in  fa6l  reducing  them  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  :  ir 
a  word,  that  the  prohibition  of  manufactures  on- 
ly  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  provifions 
in  a  rifing  ftate,  to  leffen,  or,  perhaps,  flop  the 
falc  of  them,  and  to  deter  fuch  perfons  as  mighl 
intend  to  fettle  in  it. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
controverted:  they  were  complied  with  after  greal 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  ma- 
nufacture their  own  clothes  themfelves,  but  witfa 
fuch  reftrictions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice 
regretted,  what  an  appearance  of  juftice  could  not 
but  allow.  All  communication  from  one  pro- 
vince  to  another  on  this  account  was  feverel) 
prohibited.  They  were  forbidden,  under  the 
heaviefl  penalties,  to  traffic  with  each  other  for 
wool  of  any  fort,  raw  or  manufactured.  How- 
ever,  fome  manufacturers  of  hats  ventured  tc 
break  through  thefe  reftrictions.  To  put  a  (top 
to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  diforderly  practice, 
the  parliament  had  recourfe  to  the  mean  and 
vruel  expedient  of  law.     A  workman  was  not  at 
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)crty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  till  after  fevcn  years  BOOK 
jprenticefhip ;  a  mafter  was  not  allowed  to  have  ,  ^^J^' 
ore  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  nor  to  cm- 
oy  any  flave  in  his  work-fhop. 
Iron  mines,  which  feem   to  put   into   men*s 
mds  the  inftrumcnts  of  their  own  independence, 
ere  laid  under  reftridions  (till  more  fcvcre.     It 
as  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough 
eccs,  any   where   but  to    the   mother-country. 
Without  being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  ir, 
•  machines  to  bend   it,  without  hammers  or  an- 
Is  to  fafhion  it,  they  had  flill  lefs  liberty  of  con- 
:rting  it  into  fteel. 

Importation  was  fubjeded  to  (till  further  rc- 
raints.  All  foreign  velfels,  unlefs  in  evident  dif- 
efs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
ver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
orth  America.  Even  Englifli  veflels  were  not 
Imitted  there,  unlefs  they  came  immediately 
om  fome  port  of  the  country.  The  (hips  of  the 
)lonics  going  to  Europe,  were  to  bring  back  no 
erchandife  but  from  the  mother-country.  Every 
ling  was  included  in  this  profcription,  except 
ine  from  the  Madeiras,  the  Azores,  and  the 
anaries,  and  fait  for  the  filheries. 

All  cxportations  were  originally  to  terminate 
L  England  :  but  important  reafons  determined 
le  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme 
verity.  The  colonifls  were  allowed  to  carry 
iredlly  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  grain,  meal, 
ce,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait  filh,  planks,  and  tim- 
er. All  other  productions  were  rcferved  for 
le  mother-country.  Even  Ireland,  which  af- 
Drded  an  advantageous  mart  for  corn,  flax,  and 
ipe-ftaves,  has  been  fliut  againfl  them  by  an  ad 
f  parliament. 

The  parliament,  which  rcprefents  the  nation, 

[fumed  the  right  of  direding  commerce  in   it's 
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BOOK  whole  extent  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions.  It 
^^^^^-  is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the 
conncdions  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a  communication,  an  advan- 
tageous reciprocal  re-aclion  between  the  fcattered 
parts  of  an  immenle  empire.  There  Ihould,  in 
fad,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de- 
termine finally  upon  the  concerns  that  may  be 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  ot  the 
whc^'e  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  afTume  fuch  an  important  power.  But  it 
ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  of  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim, 
efpecially  in  a  (late  where  all  the  powers  are  form- 
ed and  direded  for  the  prefervation  of  national 
liberty. 

That  principle  of  impartiality  was  unattended 
to,  which  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  flate  of  in- 
dependence among  the  feveral  members  of  a  free 
government ;  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother-country  all  their  produdions, 
even  thofe  which  were  not  for  their  own  con- 
fumption  :  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from 
the  mother-country  all  kinds  of  merchandiie, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufclcfs  reftraint,  loading  the 
fales  and  purchafes  ot  the  Americans  with  unne- 
ceffary  and  ruinous  charges,  has  necelfarily  lef- 
fened  their  induftry,  and  confequently  diminilhed 
their  profits  ;  and  it  has  been  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  fome  fadors  at 
home,  that  the  rights  and  interells  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  Eng- 
land for  the  protedion  they  received  from  lier, 
was  only  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  fhe  fliould 
confume  ;  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe  and  in 
the  exportation   of  all  fuch  mcrchandife  as  came 

from 
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roin  her  hands  :  fo  far  all  fubmiflion  was  a  return  BOOK 
f  gratitude  :  beyond  it   all  obligation  was    vio-   ^^^^^• 
;nce. 

Thus  it  is  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con- 
raband  trade.  Tranfgreflion  is  the  firfl  elfecl 
reduced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it 
requently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that 
iiuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in- 
^reit  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  reafon  of  govern- 
lent,  and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In 
ain  has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public 
writings,  that  the  fubjed  who  pays  duty  is  oppref- 
id  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it ;  and  that  the 
raudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap- 
ointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
rauds,  and  frefli  penalties  inflicted  for  the  pu- 
liiliment  of  them.  The  voice  of  intereft,  reafon, 
nd  equity  has  prevailed  over  all  the  numberlefs 
lamours  and  various  attempts  cf  finance.  Fo- 
eign  importations  fmuggled  into  North  America, 
mount  to  one-third  of  thofc  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  reftrained 
vithin  proper  limits,  would  have  put  a  flop  to 
he  prohibited  engagements  of  which  fo  much 
omplaint  had  been  made.  Then  the  colonies 
vould  have  arrived  to  a  Hale  of  affluence,  which 
vould  have  enabled  them  to  difcharo^e  a  load  of 
lebt  due  to  the  mother-country,  amounting  to 
)ne  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and 
hirty  millions  of  livres  *.  They  would  then  have 
irawn  from  thence  annually  goods  to  the  amount 
)f  forty-five  millions  of  livre«|,  the  fum  to  which 
heir  wants  had  been  raifed  in  the  molt  fuccefs- 
'ul  periods.  But  inftead  of  having  their  deftiny 
illeviated,  as   they  were  incelfantly    demanding, 

*  From  5, coo, cool,  to  5,416,6661.  ijs.  ^d, 
+   1,875,0001, 
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BOOK  thefc  great  fcttlements  faw  themfelvcs   threatened^ 

^J^'"'-  with  a  tax. 

^JJ^J^!^]^      England  had  jufl;  emerged  from  a  long  and! 

itateof      bloody  war,  during   which  her   fleets  had   been] 

England  yidorious  in  all  the  feas,  and  her  conqucfts  had 
enlarged  her  dominions,  already  too  extenfivc, 
with  an  immenle  acquifition  of  territory  in  the 
Eafl  and  Well  Indies.  This  fplendour  might 
perhaps  externally  dazzle  the  nations  ;  but  the] 
country  was  continually  obliged  to  lament  it*8 
acquifitions  and  it's  triumphs.  Oppreffed  with  a 
load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3,330,000,000  of 
livres  *,  thatcoR  her  an  intereft  of  111,577,490 
livres  f  a  year ;  fhe  was  fcarce  able  to  fupport 
the  nccelTary  expences  of  the  ftate,  with  a  reve- 
nue of  130,000,000  of  livres  I  ;  and  that  revenue 
was  fo  far  from  increafmg,  that  it  was  not  even 
certain  it  would  continue. 

The  lands  were  charged  with  a  heavier  tax  than 
had  ever  been  impofed  in  time  of  peace.  New 
duties  were  laid  on  houfes  and  windows  ;  and  the 
controul  of  the  ads  was  opprefTive  on  all  kinds  of 
property.  Wine,  plate,  cards,  dice,  and  every 
thing  which  was  confidered  as  an  objecl  of  luxury 
or  amufement,  paid  more  than  it  could  have  been 
thought  pofhble.  To  compenfate  for  the  facrificc 
which  had  been  made  for  the  prefervation  ofi 
the  citizens,  by  prohibiting  fpirituous  liquors, 
duties  were  laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
common  people,  on  malt,  cyder,  and  beer.  The 
ports  difpatched  nothing  for  foreign  kingdoms, 
and  received  nothing  from  them,  but  what  was 
loaded  with  duties,  both  of  export  and  import. 
Materials  and  workmanrtiip  had  fo  prodigiouily 
fifen  in  price  in  Great  Britain,  that  her  merchants 
were  fupplantcd  even  in  the  countries  where  they 
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fiad  not  till  then  met  with  any  competitors.  The  book 
commercial  profits  of  England  with  every  part  of  ^^^^'• 
:he  world,  did  not  amount  annually  to  more  than 
56,000,000  livres*;  but  of  this  balance  35,000,000 
livres  |  were  to  be  deduded,  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
the  fums  which  foreigners  had  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  fprings  of  the  State  were  all  (trained.  The 
niufcles  of  the  body  politic  being  in  aflate  of  ex- 
treme tenfion,  were  in  fome  meafure  thrown  out 
of  their  place.  The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  The 
people  fhould  have  been  allowed  time  to  recover. 
They  could  not  be  eafed  by  a  diminution  of  ex- 
pences;  for  thofe  made  by  government  were  ne- 
ceffary,  cither  for  the  purpol'e  of  improving  the 
conquefts,  purchafed  at  the  price  of  fo  much  blood 
and  treafure,  or  to  reftrain  the  refentment  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  irritated  by  the  humiliations 
of  the  late  war,  and  the  facrifices  of  the  late  peace. 
As  other  means  did  not  occur,  which  might  fe- 
cure  the  prefent,  as  v/ell  as  future  profperity  of 
the  nation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  in  the 
colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother-country.  Thefe 
iriews  were  prudent  and  juft. 

The    members  of  a  confederate  body  m.uft:   all  England 
Df  them  contribute  to  it's  defence  and  it's  fplen-  colonies 
iour,  in  proportion  to   their  refpedive  abilities  ;  to  it's  af- 
is  it  is  only  by  public  ftrength  that  each  clafs   is^^^^^"*^®- 
rnabled  to  preferve  the  entire  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
nent  of  it's  poffeflions.     The  poor  are   certainly 
efs   interefted  in  this  than  the  wealthy  ;  but  yet 
heir  tranquillity  is  concerned  in    it,  in    the    hrfl 
Dlace,    and    in   the  fecond    place,     the    national 
"iches,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fhare  by 
heir   induftry.     There  can   be   no    fecial   prin- 
ciple more  evident,  and  yet  the  infringement  of 
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B  O  O  K  it    is    the   inoll    ordinary  of  all    political   faults* 
2^'ni.   y^Q^^^  whence  can  arife   this  perpetual   contradic- 
rion  between  the  conviction  and   tlie  condudt  of  | 
government  ? 

It  arifes  from  the  fault  of  the  Icgiflative  power, 
in  cxat^gerating  the  means  tor  maintaining  the' 
public  llrength,  and  in  employing  for  it's  own  ca- 
prices part  of  the  funds  deflined  for  this  purpofe.j 
The  wealth  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  farmer^j 
and  the  fubfiflence  of  the  poor,  taken  from  them 
in  the  country  places  and  in  the  towns  in  the  name 
of  the  State,  and  proftituted  in  the  courts  to  the 
purpofcs  of  interelt  and  vice,  are  employed  to  in- 
crcafe  the  pomp  of  a  number  of  men,  who  flat- 
ter, deted,  and  corrupt  their  mafter ;  or  pafs  into 
flill  bafer  hands  than  thefe,  to  pay  for  the  fcandal 
and  fliame  of  his  pleafures.  Thefe  treafurcs  are 
lavifhed  for  a  parade  of  grandeur,  the  vain  deco- 
ration of  thofe  who  can  have  no  real  grandeur  ^ 
and  for  feftivals,  the  refource  of  idlcnefs,  unable 
to  exert  itfelf,  in  the  midft  of  the  cares  and  la- 
bours which  the  government  of  an  empire  would 
require.  A  portion  of  them,  it  is  true,  is  given 
to  the  public  wants :  but  thefe,  from  incapacity 
or  inattention,  are  applied  Avithout  judgment  as 
without  csconomy.  Authority  deceived,  and  dif-< 
daining  even  to  endeavour  to  be  otherwife,  ad- 
mits of  an  unjuft  diftrlbution  of  the  tax,  and  of 
a  mode  of  colle^Sling  it,  which  is  itfelf  an  addi- 
tional oppreiiion.  Then  every  patriotic  fentimciit 
becomes  extinft.  A  war  is  excited  between  the 
prince  and  his  fubjecls.  Thofe  who  levy  the 
revenues  of  the  (late,  appear  nothing  but  the 
enemies  of  the  citizen.  He  defends  his  fortune 
froRTlhe  impoft,  as  he  would  defend  it  from  in- 
croachment.  Every  thing  which  cunning  can 
take  from  power  appears  a  lawful  gain ;  and  the 
fubje^ts,  corrupted  by  the  governiiient,  make  ufc 
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of  reprifals  againft:  a  mafter  who  plunders  them.  BOOK 
They  do  not  perceive  that,  in  this  unequal  con-^T^^J^ilV, 
flid,  they  are  themfelves  both  dupes  and  vidims. 
The  infati.ible  and   eager    treafury,  Icfs  fatisfied 
with  what  is  given  to  them  than  irritated  for  what 
is  refufed,   perfecutes  every  individual  dehnquent 
by  a  variety  of  means.     They  join  activity  to  in- 
tercft  ;  and  vexations  are  multiphed.  They  go  un- 
der the  denomination  of  puni(hment  and  juftice  ; 
and  the  monfter,  who  reduces  to  poverty  all  thofe 
whom  he  profecutes,  returns   thanks  to  Heaven 
for  the   number  of  culprits  whom   he  punifhes, 
and  for  the  multiplicity  of  offences  by  which  he 
enriches  himfelf.     Happy   is   the  fovereign  who, 
to  prevent  fo  many  abufes,  would  not  difdain   to 
give  his  people  an  exadt   account  of  the  manner 
in  which   all  the  fums  he  had  required  of  them 
were  employed.     But  this  fovereign  hath  not  yet 
appeared  ;  nor  indeed  will  he  ever  appear.     Nc- 
verthelefs,  the  debt  due  by  the  protected  perfon. 
to  the  State  which  protedts  him,  is  equally  necef- 
fary  and  facred ;  and  has  been  acknowk  dged  by  ' 
all  people.  The  Englifh  colonies  of  North  America 
had  not  difavowed  this  obligation  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tifh   miniftry  had    never  applied  to  them  without 
obtaining  the  afliflance  they  folicited. 

But  thefe  were  gifts  and  not  taxes,  fmce  the 
grant  was  preceded  by  free  and  public  delibera- 
tions in  the  affemblies  of  each  fettlement.  The 
mother-country  had  been  engaged  in  expenfive 
and  cruel  wars.  Tumultuous  and  enterprifmg 
parliaments  had  difturbed  it's  tranquillity.  It 
had  had  a  fet  of  bold  and  corrupt  minifters,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  raife  the  authority  of  the 
throne  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  powers  and  all  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Revolutions  had  fucceeded 
each  other,  while  the  idea  had  never   fuggefled 
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BOOK  itfelf,  of  attacking  a  cuflom,  confirined  by  two 

^^^- ,  centuries  of  fortunate  experience. 

Tin:  provinces  of  the  New  World  were  accuf- 
tonicd  to  confider  as  a  right  this  mode  of  furnifli- 
ing  their  contingent  in  men  and  money.  Whe- 
ther this  claim  had  been  doubtful  or  erroneous, 
prudence  would  have  required  that  it  (hould  not 
have  been  too  openly  attacked.  The  art  of  main- 
taining authority  is  a  delicate  one,  which  re- 
quires more  circumfpedion  than  is  generally 
thought.  Thofe  who  govern,  arc  perhaps  too 
much  accuftomed  to  defpife  men.  They  con- 
fider them  as  fiaves,  bowed  down  by  nature, 
whereas  they  are  only  fo  by  habit.  If  they  be 
opprelTed  with  a  frefti  weight,  take  care  left  they 
fhould  rife  up  again  with  fury.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  lever  of  power  hath  no  other 
fupport  but  that  of  opinion  j  and  that  the 
ftrength  of  thofe  who  govern,  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  governed.  Let  not  the  peo- 
ple who  are  diverted  by  their  employments,  or 
who  fleep  in  their  chains,  be  inftrufted  to  pry  in- 
to truths  which  are  too  formidable  for  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  they  obey,  let  them  not  be 
made  to  recollect  that  they  have  the  right  to 
command.  As  foon  as  the  inftant  of  this  terrible 
alarm  fhall  arrive ;  as  foon  as  thev  fhall  think 
that  they  are  not  made  for  their  chiefs,  but 
that  their  chiefs  are  made  for  them ;  as  foon  as 
they  fhall  have  been  able  to  collect  together,  and 
to  hear  each  other  unanimoufly  exclaim,  We  will 
not  have  this  law^  the  cujiom  is  difpleajing  to  us  ; 
there  is  then  no  alternative  left,  but  either  to 
fubmit  or  to  puniili,  to  be  weak  or  to  be  tyrants ; 
and  from  that  time  the  authority  of  government 
being  detefled  or  defpifed,  whatever  meafures 
they  may  take,  they  will  have  nothing  to  expect  , 
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rom  the  people  but  open  infolencc  or  concealed  book 
latred.  ^  .  ^^'^^^• 

The  firfl:  duty  of  a  prudent  adminiflration  is 
berefore  to  refpedt  the  prevailing  opinions  of  a 
ountry  ;  for  opinions  are  the  kind  of  property  to 
^hich  the  people  are  more  attached  than  even  to 
lat  of  their  fortune.  It  may  indeed  endeavour  to 
^dlify  them  by  knowledge,  or  alter  them  by  per- 
jafion,  if  they  Ihould  be  prejudicial  to  the 
rength  of  the  ftate.  But  it  is  not  allowable  to 
DUtraditt  them  without  neceiiity  ;  and  there  ne- 
er  was  any  to  reject  the  fyftem  adopted  by  North 
.merica. 

In  fadt,  whether  the  feveral  countries  of  the  New 
^orld  were  authorized,  as  they  wifhed  to  do,  to 
nd  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  in  order  to  deli- 
erate  with  their  fellow-citizens  on  the  exigences  of 
le  Britifti  empire  ;  or  whether  they  continued  to 
camine  within  themfelves  what  contribution  it  was 
^nvenient  for  them  to  grant ;  the  treafury  could 
Dt  have  experienced  any  embarralTment  from  ei- 
icr  of  thefe  modes.  In  the  firfl  inflance,  the  re- 
ionftrances  of  their  deputies  would  have  been 
fl  in  the  multitude,  and  the  provinces  would 
ive  been  legally  charged  with  part  of  the  burden 
tended  for  them  to  bear.  In  the  fecond,  the 
iniftry  difpofmg  of  the  dignities  of  the  em- 
oyments,  of  the  penfions,  and  even  of  the  elec- 
Dns,  would  not  have  experienced  more  oppofi- 
on  to  their  w^ill  in  the  other  hemifphere,  than 
ley  do  in  this. 

But  the  maxims  which  were  holden  facred  in 
merica,  had  fome  other  foundation  befide  preju- 
cc.  The  people  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
larters ;  they  relied  flill  more  firmly  upon  the 
ght  which  every  Englifh  citizen  hath,  not  to  be 
xed  without  his  confent,  or  that  of  his  repre- 
ntatives.     This   right,  which  ought  to  belong 
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^  O  o  K  to  all  people,  fince  it  is  founded  on  the  ctcrn; 
xvni.    code  of  rc^^afon,  was  traced  to    it's  origin  as  fai 
back  as  the  rci^ii   of  Ed\.vaidl.     Since  that   pe- 
riod, the  Englilh  never  loll  light  of  it.     In  peace] 
and   in  war,   under   the    dominion    of  ferocioui 
kings,  as  well  as  under  that  of  weak  monarchsj 
in  times  of  flavery  as  in  periods  of  anarchy,  theyj 
never  ccafed  to   claim  it.     The   Englifh,  under] 
the  Tudors,  were  feen  to  abandon  their  mod  va- 
luable  rights,  and  to  deliver  up  their  defencelefs 
heads  to  the  flroke  of  the  tyrant,  but  they  wercj 
never  feen  to  renounce  the  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves.     It  was  in  defence  of  this  right  that  theyj 
fhed   torrents  of  blood,  that  they  dethroned  01 
puniflied  their  kings.     Finally,  at  the  revolutioi 
of  1688,  this  right  was  folemnly  acknowledged  b; 
the  famous  a(5l,  in  which  liberty,  with  the  fam( 
hand  that  flic  was  expelling  a  defpotic  king,  wa^ 
drawing  the  conditions  of  the  contrail  betweei 
the  nation  and  the  new  fovereign  they  had  jui 
chofen.     This  prerogative  of  the  people,  much] 
more   facred  undoubtedly  than  fo  many  imagi- 
nary rights  which  fuperftition  hath  endeavoure( 
to  fandify  in   tyrants,  was  at  once  in  England 
the  inftrument  and  the  bulwark  of  it's  liberty 
The  nation  thought  and  perceived  that  this  was 
the  only  dike  which  could  for  ever  put  a  flop  t( 
defpotifm ;  that   the   moment   which  deprives 
people  of  this  privilege   condemns  them  to  op-, 
preftion,  and  that  the  funds,  raifed  apparently  foi 
their  fafety,  are  employed  fooner  or  later  to  ruii 
them.     The  Englifli,  when  they  founded  their  co- 
lonies,  had  carried  thefe   principles  beyond  the' 
feas,  and  the  fame  ideas  wxre  tranfmitted  to  their j 
pofterity,  ■ 

Alas!  if  in  thofe  countries  even  of  Europe, 
where  flavery  feems  for  a  long  time  to  have  takei^ 
up  it's  refidence  in  the  midfi;  of  vices,  of  riches^ 
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and  of  the  arts ;  where  the  defpotifm  of  armies  book. 
maintains  the  defpotifm  of  courts ;  where  man,^^^^^^ 
fettered  from  his  cradle,  and  bound  by  the  two- 
fold bands  of  fuperllition  and  policy,  hath  never 
breathed  the  air  of  liberty  ;  if,  even  in  thofe  coun- 
:ries,  perfons  who  have  reflected  once  in  their 
lives  on  the  dcftiny  of  States,  cannot  avoid  the 
adopting  of  thefe  maxims,  and  envying  the  for- 
:unate  nation  which  hath  contrived  to  make  them 
:he  foundation  and  the  bafis  of  it's   conftitution  ;    » 
low   much  more  mufl  the  Englifh,  the  children 
)f  America,  be    attached   to   them  ;    they   who 
lave  received  this  intelligence  from  their  ancef- 
ors,  and  who  know  at  what  price  they  have  pur- 
:hafed  it  ?  Even  the  foil  they  inhabit  mufl  keep 
ip  in  them  a  fentiment  favourable  to  thefe  ideas, 
3ifpcrfed  over  an  immenfe  continent,  free  as  na- 
ure,  which  furrounds  them,  amidft  the  rocks, 
he   mountains,  the   vaft  plains  of  their  deferts, 
nd  on  the  fkirts  of  thofe  forefts,  where  every 
hing  is  (till  wild,    and  where  nothing  calls  to 
nind   neither  the  fervitude  nor  the  tyranny  of 
lan,  they  feem  to  receive  from  natural  objedls 
^flbns   of  liberty   and   independence.     Befides, 
[lefe  people,  who  are  almoft  all  of  them  devoted 
J  agriculture,  to   commerce   and  to   ufeful  la- 
•ours,  which  elevate  and  ftrengthen  the  mind  by 
iving  fimpllcity  to  the  manners,  who  have  been 
itherto  as  far  removed  from  riches  as  from  po- 
erty,  cannot  yet  be  corrupted  either  by  an  ex- 
efs  of  luxury  or  by  a  multiplicity  of  wants.     It  is 
lis  flate  more   efpecially,  that   man  who  enjoys 
bcrty   can    maintain  it,  and    can  fhew    himfelf   • 
"alous  of  defending  an   hereditary  right  which 
:ems  to  be  the  fure  guarantee  of  all  the  other 
ghts.     Such  was  the  rcfolution  of  the  Ameri- 
ms. 
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ROOK     Whether  the  Britifh   miniilry  were  vet  un- 

^ ^^_^  acquainted   with    thefe   difpofitions,    or    whether 

i^ngl.nnd  thcy  hopcJ  tliat  their  delegates  would  fucceed  in 
tx:;as  altering  them,  they  however  embraced  the  op- 
cdo;iieT  port  unity  of  a  glorious  peace  to  exad  a  forced 
\\iiatn»e  contribution  from  the  colonies.  For,  let  it  be 
ougMtoiiiy      u   Q^it-rved,  that  a  war,  whether   fortunate  or 

to  l-:ive  ,.  r  *.  t 

iiihe.i  of  unlortunatc,  lerves  always  as  a  pretence  to  the 
them.  ulurpations  of  government,  as  if  the  views  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  belligerent  Powers  were  lefs  to  con- 
quer their  enemies  than  to  enflave  their  fubjecls- 
The  year  1764  gave  birth  to  the  famous  ftamp 
act,  which  forbad  the  admiflion  into  the  tribunals 
of  any  claim  which  had  not  been  written  upon 
paper  (lamped  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
treafury. 

The  Englifh  provinces  of  the  North  of  Ame- 
rica were  all  incenfed  at  this  ufurpation  of  their 
niofl:  valuable  and  mod  facred  rights.  By  una- 
nimous confent  they  refufed  to  confume  what  was 
furniftied  them  by  the  mother-country,  till  this 
illegal  and  oppreftive  bill  was  withdrawn.  The 
women,  whofe  weaknefs  might  have  been  feared, 
were  the  mod  eager  in  facrificing  what  ferved  for'j 
their  ornament,  and  the  men,  animated  by  this 
example,  gave  up  on  their  parts  other  enjoyments. 
Many  cultivators  quitted  the  plough,  in  order  to 
accuftom  themfelves  to  the  work  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  coarfe- 
ly  wrought,  were  bought  up  at  the  price  that  was 
previoufly  given  for  the  fined  clothes  and  moft 
beautiful  (lufFs. 

This  kind  of  combination  furprifed  the  go^ 
"Vcrnment,  and  their  anxiety  was  increafed  by  the 
clamours  of  the  merchants  who  found  no  market 
for  their  goods.  Thefe  difcontents  were  fupport- 
cd  by  the  enemies  of  the  miniilry,  and  the  (lamp 
ai5l  was  repealed  after  two  years  of  a  commotion, 
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which  in  other  times  would  have  kindled  a  civil  book 
war.  xviii. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  of  fliort 
duration.     The  parliament,  which  had   retraced 
only  with  extreme  reludancc,  ordained   in  1767, 
that  the  revenue  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  by  means  of  the  flamp,  fliould  be  colledl- 
ed    by  the  glafs,  the  lead,  the   pafle-board,  the 
colours,  the   figured    paper,  and    the  tea,  which 
were  conveyed   from  England  to  America.     I'he 
people  of  the  northern  continent  v;ere  not  lefs  in- 
cenfed  with  this  innovation  than  with  the  former. 
In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to   them.,  that   no  one 
could    contefl  with  Great  Britain    the  power   of 
fettling  upon  her  exports  fuch  duties  as  were  fuit- 
able  to  her  interefts  ;  fmcc   Ihe  did   not  deprive 
her  edablifliments  beyond  the  feas  of  the  liberty 
of    manufacturing   themfelves    the    commodities 
which  were  fubjed:ed  to   the   new  taxes.     This 
fubterfuge  appeared  a  mark  of  derifion  to  men, 
who,  being  merely  cultivators,  and  compelled  to 
have  no  communication  except  with  the  mother- 
country,  could  neither  procure  for  themfelves  by 
their   own  induftry,  nor  by  foreign  connexions, 
the  articles  that  were  taxed.     Whether  the  tribute 
were  paid  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  they 
underftood  that  the  name  made  no  alteration  in 
the  thing,  and  that  their  liberty  would  be  no  lefs 
attacked  in  this  manner  than  it  had  been  in  the 
former,  which  had  been  repulfed  with  fuccefs. 
The  colonifts    faw   clearly  that  the  government 
meant  to  deceive  them,  and  they  would   not  be 
impofed  upon.     Thefe  political  fophifms  appear- 
ed  to   them  as  they  really  are,  the  malk  of  ty- 
ranny. 

Nations  in  general  are  more  adapted  to  feel 
than  to  think.  Mod  of  them  have  never  thought 
of  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  power  which  go* 

verns 
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BOO  Kvcrns  them.     They  obey  without  reflcclion,  and  M\\ 
XVIII.   becaufe  they  are  in  the   habit   of  obeying.     The  ' 
"^^'^      'origin  and  obje£l  of  the  fir  ft  national  aflbciations 
being  unknown  to  them,  every  refiflance  to  their 
\vill    appears    to  them  a  crime.     It    is  chiefly  in 
thofe  Hates  where  the  principles  of  legiflation  arc 
blended  with  thofe  of  religion,  that  this  error  was 
common.     The  habit  of  believing    is  favourable 
to  the  habit  of  fuffering.    Man  doth  not  renounce 
with  impunity  one  ftngle  objeft.     It  feems  as   if 
nature  avenged  herfelf  of  him  who  ventures  thus  '\ 
to  degrade   her.     This  fervile  difpofition  of  the 
foul  extends  to  every  thing ;  it  makes   a  duty  of 
refignation  as  of  meannefs,  and  refpecling  every 
chain  that  binds  it,  trembles  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  as  well  as  of  the  tenets.     In 
the  fame  manner  as  one   fmgle   extravagance  in 
religious  ©pinions,  is  fufficient  to   induce  minds 
that  are  once  deceived  to  adopt  numberlefs  others, 
fo  the  firfl  ufurpation    of  government  opens  the 
door  to  all  the  reft.     He  who  believes   the    moft 
believes  alfo  the  leaft,  and  he  who  can  exert  the 
moft  power  can  exert  alfo  the  leaft.     It  is  by  this 
double  abufe  of  credulity  and   of  authority,  that 
all  the  abfurdities  in  matters  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics have  been  introduced  in  the  world  to  crufh 
mankind.     Accordingly,  the  firft  fignal  of  liberty 
among  the  nations  hath  excited  them  to  fliake  off 
thefe  two  yokes  at  once,  and  the  period  in  which 
the  human  mind  began  to  difcufs  the  abufes  of 
the  church  and  of  the  clergy,  is  that  when  reafon 
became  at   length  fenfible  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  when  courage  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
firft  limits  to  defpotifm.     The  principles  of  tole- 
ration and   of  liberty  eftabliihed  in   the  Englilh 
colonies,  had    made  them  a  people  very  different 
from  others.     There  it  was  known  what  the  dig- 
nity of  man  was,  and  when  it  was  violated  by  the 

Britilh 
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Britlfli  miniftry,  it   neceffarily  followed,    that  anooK 
people,  compofcd  entirely  of  citizens,  {li®uld  rife^^^^^^- 
againft  this  attempt. 

Three  years  elapfed,  and  none  of  the  taxes 
which  had  fo  much  offended  the  Americans  were 
yet  levied.  This  was  fomething,  but  it  was  not 
all  that  was  cxpeded  from  men  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives.  They  wanted  a  general  and  formal 
renunciation  of  what  had  been  illegally  ordained, 
and  this  fatisfaclion  was  granted  to  them  in  1770. 
The  tea  only  was  excepted.  The  intent  indeed  of 
this  referve,  was  merely  to  palliate  the  difgrace  of 
giving  up  entirely  the  fuperiority  of  the  mother- 
country  over  it's  colonies,  for  this  duty  was  not 
more  exadled  than  the  others  had  been. 

The  miniftry,  deceived  by  their  delegates,  cer- England 
tainly  imagined  that  the  difpofitions  of  the  People  ^^^^^^j^.g^" 
were  altered  in  the  New  World,  when    in  1773  way,  wifh- 
they  ordered  the  tax  on  the  tea  to  be  levied.  >f  ^°d^t°-~ 

At  this  news  the  indignation   became  general  it'Jceio- 
throughout  North  America.     In   fome  provinces,  "i^s. 
thanks  were  decreed  to  thofe  navigators  who  had  whkh^they 
refufed  to  take  any  of  this  article  on  board.     In  take  to  re- 
others,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was  addrelTed^/^'^'^^^^" 
refufed  to  receive  it.     In  one  place,  whoever  fold 
it  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country.     In  an- 
other, the  fame  mark  of  ignominy  was  beftowed 
upon   thofe  who  Ihould  keep  it  in  their  ware- 
houfes.     Several  diflrids  folemnly  renounced  the 
ufe  of  this  liquor,  and  a  greater  number  of  them 
burnt  all  the  tea  they  had  remaining,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  fuch  high  eftimation  among  them. 
The  tea  fent  to  this  part  of  the  globe  was  valued 
at  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres  *,  and  not  a  finglc 
chefl:   of  it   was  landed.     Boflon  was  the  chief 
fcene   of  this   infurredion.     It's    inhabitants  de- 

*  From  2:>9,333l.  6s.  8i.  to  250,000!. 
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BOOK  flroycd   in   the   harbour   three    cargoes  of   tea 
XVin.   vvhich  had  arrived  Iroin  Europe. 

This  great  city  liad  always  appeared  more  at 
tentive  to  their  rights  than  the  reft  of  America. 
The  leaft  attempt  againft  their  privileges  was  rc- 
pulfed  without  difcrction.  This  refiftance  ibnie^ 
times  accompanied  with  troubles,  had  for  fome 
years  paft  difturbed  the  government.  The  mi- 
ni ft  ry,  who  had  fome  motives  of  revenge  to  gra- 
tify, too  haftily  feizcd  upon  the  circuuiftancc  o^ 
this  blameable  excefs,  and  demanded  of  the  par 
liament  a  fevere  punilhment. 

Moderate  people  wiflied  that  the  guilty  city 
fliould  be  condemned  to  furnifli  an  indemnity  pro 
portioned  to  the  damage  done  in  it's  harbour,  and 
which  it  deferved  for  not  having  punifhed  thi 
?.£t  of  violence.  This  penalty  was  judged  too 
flight,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  1774,  a  bill 
was  pafled  which  ftiut  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  and 
which  forbad  that  any  thing  fliould  be  carried 
there. 

The  court  of  London  congratulated  itfelf  upon 
this  rigorous  law,  and  doubted  not  but  that  it 
would  bring  the  Boftonians  to  that  fpirit  of  fervi-, 
tude  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  attempted 
in  vain  to  infpire  them.  If  contrary  to  every  ap- 
pearance, thefe  bold  men  fl:iould  perfevere  in  their 
pretcnfions,  their  neighbours  would  eagerly  avail 
themfelves  of  the  prohibition  thrown  upon  the 
principal  port  of  the  colonies.  At  the  worft,  the 
other  colonies  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
jealous  of  that  of  Maflachufett's  Bay,  would  aban- 
don it  with  indiiterence  to  it's  melancholy  fate, 
and  would  collect  the  immenfe  trade  which  thefc 
misfortunes  would  caufe  to  flow  in  upon  them. 
In  this  manner  the  union  of  the  fevcral  fettle- 
ments,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mother-coun- 
try. 
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try,  had   for   fome  years  pafl  acquired  too  much  book 
confiftcnce,  would  be  broken.  v'^^J^" 

Thi-:  expedations  of  the  miniftry  were  in  gene- 
ral fruftrated ;  an  act  of  rigour  fometimes  (Irikes 
awe.  The  people  who  have  murmured  while  the 
ftorm  was  only  preparing  at  a  diftance,  fubmit 
when  it  comes  to  fall  upon  them.  It  is  then  that 
they  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
refiftance,  that  they  meafure  their  ftrength  with 
that  of  their  opprelfors  ;  it  is  then  that  a  panic 
terror  feizes  thofe  which  have  every  thing  to  lole 
and  nothing  to  gain  ;  that  they  raile  their  voices, 
that  they  intimidate,  and  that  they  bribe ;  that 
divifion  is  excited  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that 
fociety  is  divided  between  two  fadions  which  irri- 
tate each  other,  which  fometimes  take  up  arms 
and  ilay  each  other  in  the  view  of  their  tyrants, 
who  behold  with  complacency  and  fatisfadion 
the  effufion  of  their  blood.  But  tyrants  fcarcely 
tind  any  accomplices  unlefs  among  people  already 
corrupt.  It  is  vice  which  gives  them  confederates 
among  thofe  whom  they  opprefs.  It  is  effemina- 
cy which  takes  the  alarm,  and  cannot  venture  to 
exchange  it's  tranquillity  for  honourable  dan- 
gers. It  is  the  vile  ambition  of  commanding 
which  lends  it's  afliilance  to  defpotifm,  and  con- 
fcnts  to  be  a  Have  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  do- 
minion, to  give  up  a  people  in  order  to  divide 
their  fpoils,  and  to  renounce  the  fenfe  of  honour 
in  order  to  obtain  honours  and  titles.  It  is  efpe- 
cially  that  indifferent  and  cold  perfonality,  the  lafl 
of  the  crimes  of  the  people,  the  lad  of  the  vices 
of  governments,  for  it  is  government  which  al- 
ways gives  rife  to  them  ;  it  is  government  which, 
from  principle,  facrjnces  a  nation  to  a  man,  and 
the  happinefs  of  a  century  and  of  poflerity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day  and  of  a  moment.  All  thefe 
vices,  which  are  the  fruits  of  an  opulent  and  vo-. 

luptuous 
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BOOK  luptuous  focicty,  of  a  focicty  grown  old  and 
^^^*  come  to  it*s  lalt  period,  do  not  belong  to  recent 
people  engaged  in  the  toils  of  agriculture.  Thc^ 
Americans  remained  united  among  themfelves. 
The  carrying  into  execution  a  bill  which  they 
called  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  deftrudlive,  fcrv- 
cd  only  to  confirm  them  in  the  rcfolution  of  fup- 
porting  their  rights  with  more  unanimity  and 
iteadinefs. 

The  minds  of  men  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
alted at  Bofton.  The  cry  of  liberty  was  rein- 
forced by  that  of  religion.  The  churches  refound- 
cd  with  the  mod  violent  exhortations  aga'mfl 
England.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  interefiing 
fpeclacle  for  philofophy,  to  fee  that  in  the  tem- 
ples and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars,  where  fuperfli- 
tion  had  fo  often  blefled  the  change  of  the  people, 
where  the  priefts  had  fo  often  flattered  the  ty- '] 
rants,  that  liberty  fhould  raife  it's  voice  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  an  opprelTed  nation  ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  deity  condefcends  to  cafl  an  eye 
upon  the  unfortunate  contefts  of  mankind,  it 
preferred  certainly  to  fee  it's  fandluary  confecrat- 
ed  to  this  ufe,  and  to  hear  hymns  to  liberty  be- 
come part  of  the  worfhip,  addrefied  to  it  by  it's 
miniilers.  Thefe  difcourfes  mull:  have  produced 
a  great  eftedl  ;  and  when  a  free  people  invokes 
the  aid  of  heaven  againfl:  oppreflion,  they  foou 
have  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  MafTachufett's  Bay  dif- 
dained  even  the  idea  of  taking  the  lead  advan- 
tage of  the  difaftcrs  of  the  capital.  They  thought 
of  nothing  but  tightening  the  bands  which  con- 
neded  them  with  the  Boftonians,  and  were  in- 
clined to  bury  themfelves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
common  country,  rather  than  fufFer  the  leafh  in- 
croachment  upon  rights  w'hich  they  had  learned 
to  cherifh  more  than  life. 

All 
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All  the  provinces  attached  themfclves  to  the  book. 
cauie  of  Boilon,  and  their  attachment  increalcd  ^  •^^^^• 
in  proportion  to  the  calamities  and  fufferings  of 
that  unfortunate  city.  Being  ahnoft  guilty  of  the 
fame  refiftance  which  had  been  fo  feverely  pu- 
niflied,  they  were  fenfible  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  mother-country  againfl  them  was  only  delay- 
ed, and  that  all  the  grace  which  the  moll  favour- 
ed of  them  can  poffibly  cxped,  will  be  to  be  the 
lafl:  object  of  it's  revenge. 

These  difpofitions  to  a  general  infurreclion 
were  increafed  by  the  ad  againfl  Boflon,  which 
was  circulated  throughout  the  continent  upon 
paper  edged  with  black,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
mourning  of  liberty.  Anxiety  foon  communi- 
cates from  one  houfe  to  another.  The  citizens 
alfemble,  and  converfe,  in  the  places.  All  the 
prefles  teem  with  writings  full  of  eloquence  and 
vigour. 

"  The  feverities  of  the  Britifli  parliament 
againfl  Bofton  ought  to  make  all  the  Ame- 
rican provinces  tremble.  They  have  now  only 
to  choofe  between  fire  and  the  fword,  between 
the  horrors  of  death  and  the  yoke  of  a  fervile 
and  bafe  obedience.  The  period  of  an  im- 
portant revolution  is  at  length  arrived,  the  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate  fuccefs  of  which  will  for 
ever  determine  the  regret  or  admiration  of 
poflerity. 

"  Shall  we  be  free,  or  fhall  we  be  flaves  ? 
It  is  upon  the  folution  of  this  great  problem,  that 
the  deiliny  of  three  millions  of  men  will  de- 
pend for  the  prefent  and  for  the  future,  the 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  numberlefs  de- 
fcendants. 
*"  Rouse  yourfelves  up,  therefore,  O  you  Ame- 
ricans !  for  the  regions  you  inhabit  were  never 
covered  with   fuch   dreadful  clouds  j  you   are 

^'  called 
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BOOK"  called   rebels,  becaufc  you  will  be  taxed  onl^ 
XVIII.  ci  ^y  yovir  rcprefentatives.     Jullify  this  claim  by 
your  courage,  or  feal  the  lofs  of  it  with  your 
"  blood. 

"  It  is  no  longer  time  to  deliberate,  when  the 
•'  hand  of  the  oppreflbr  is  inceflantly  at  work  in 
*'  forging  chains  for  you  ;  (ilence  would  be  a 
**  crime,  and  inaclion  infamy.  The  prefcrvation 
*'  of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  that  is  the  fu- 
"  preme  law.  He  would  be  the  lowefl  of  flaves, 
*'  who,  in  the  danger  which  now  threatens  the 
*'  liberty  of  America,  would  not  exert  his  utmoft 
*'  efforts  to  prcferve  it.'* 

Such  was  the  general  difpofition  ;  but  the  mod 
important  objecl,  and  the  mofl  difficult  matter  to 
effe6l  in  the  midfl:  of  the  general  tumult,  was 
to  bring  about  a  calm,  by  means  of  which  a  har- 
mony of  inclinations  might  be  produced,  which 
might  give  dignity,  (Irength,  and  confidence  to 
the  refolutions.  It  is  this  kind  of  harmony, 
which,  from  a  number  of  loofe  and  fcattered  parts, 
all  of  them  eafily  broken,  compofes  one  com- 
plete whole,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fubdue^ 
unlefs  one  can  fuccced  in  dividing  it  cither  by 
ftrength  or  by  policy.  The  neceffity  of  this  great 
union  was  perceived  by  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampfliire,  of  Maffachufett's  Bay,  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  of  Connedticut,  of  New-York,  of  New- 
Jerfey,  of  the  three  counties  of  the  Delaware,  of 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
the  two  Carolinas.  Thefe  twelve  colonies,  to 
which  Georgia  hath  fince  acceded,  fent  deputies 
to  Philadelphia  in  th^  month  of  September  1774, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  their  rights  and 
their  interefts. 

The  difputes  between  the  mother-country  and 
it's  colonies  acquired  at  this  period  a  degree  of 
importance  which  they  had  not  had  before.     It 

was 
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vas  no  more  a  few  individuals  who  oppofed  a  E  O  O  K. 
tubborn  refiliance  to  imperious  mafters.  It  was  ,  ^T!!^' 
he  ilruggle  between  one  body  of  men  and  an- 
)ther,  between  the  congrefs  of  America  and  the 
jarhament  of  England,  between  one  nation  and 
.nother.  The  rerolutions  taken  on  each  fide  in- 
lamed  the  minds  of  men  flill  more  and  more, 
,nd  increafed  the  animofity.  Every  hope  of  re- 
onciliation  was  dillipated.  The  fword  was  drawn 
in  both  fides  ;  Great  Britain  fent  troops  into  the 
^ew  World,  and  this  other  hemifphere  prepared 
or  it's  defence.  It*s  citizens  became  foldicrs* 
rhe  materials  for  the  conflagration  are  collected, 
nd  the  fire  will  foon  break  out. 

General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  royal 
roops,  fent  a  detachment  from  Bofton  on  the 
light  of  the  1 8th  of  Auguil  1775,  with  orders  to 
leftroy  a  magazine  of  arms  and  provifions  col- 
:ded  by  the  Americans  at  Concord.  This  de- 
achment  met  with  fome  militia  at  Lexington, 
^'hom  they  difperfed  without  much  difficulty, 
ontinued  their  march  with  rapidity,  and  execut- 
d  the  orders  they  had  received.  But  they  had 
:arcely  refumed  the  road  to  the  capital,  before 
hey  were  aflaiied  in  a  fpace  of  fifteen  miles  by  a 
arious  multitude  whom  they  deftroyed,  and  by 
diom  they  were  alfo  {lain.  The  blood  of  Eng- 
ifhmen,  fo  often  fpilt  in  England  by  the  hands 
f  Englifhmen,  was  now  fpilt  in  America,  and 
he  civil  war  was  begun. 

More  regular  engagements  were  fought  upon 
he  fame  field  of  battle  in  the  enfuing  months. 
Varren  was  the  vidim  of  thefe  deftrudlive  and 
innatural  adions.  The  congrefs  did  honour  to 
iis  remains. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  faid  the  orator ;  this  excel- 

•  lent   citizen   fhall  not  die.     His   memory  will 

^  be  eternally  prcfent,  eternally  dear  to  all  good 

I  "  men. 
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BOOK"  men,  to  all   lovers  of  their  country*     He  hath 
XVlll.   cc  cliTplaycd,  in  the  limited  career  of  a  life  of  thir^| 
"  ty-three  years,   the  talents  of  a  fiatefman,  the 
''  virtues  of  a  fcnatory  and  the  foul  of  a  hero. 

"  All  you  who  are  aniniated  with  the  fame 
*'  interelt,  approach  the  bloody  corfe  of  WarrcHg. 
*'  Bathe  his  honourable  wounds  with  your  tears 
*'  but  do  not  remain  too  long  over  this  inanimate 
"  body.  Return  to  your  habitations,  to  infpire 
"  deteftation  of  the  crime  of  tyranny.  Let  tht 
*'  hair  of  your  children  (lart  upon  their  heads 
*'  this  horrible  rcprefentation,  let  their  eyes  fpar- 
**  kle,  let  their  brows  become  threatening,  and 
''  let  their  voices  exprefs  their  indignation  ;  then 
**  you  will  give  them  arms,  and  your  laft  wifh 
*'  will  be,  that  they  may  either  return  conquerors^ 
*'  or  perifh  like  Warren." 

The  troubles  with  which  Maffachufett's  Bay  w; 
agitated,  were  extended  to  the  other  provinccj 
The  tranfadionswere  not  indeed  bloody  in  them^ 
becaufe  there  were  no  Britifh  troops ;  but  in  al 
parts  the  Americans  feized  upon  the  forts,  th^ 
arms,  and  the  provifions ;  they  expelled  thei| 
chiefs  and  the  other  agents  of  government,  am 
ill-treated  the  inhabitants  who  appeared  to  favour 
the  caufe  of  the  mother-country.  Some  enter«j 
prifing  men  carried  their  boldnefs  fo  far  as  t( 
feize  upon  the  works  formerly  ereded  by  th( 
French  near  Lake  Champlain,  between  New-Eng-' 
land  and  Canada,  and  even  made  an  irruption  in- 
to that  vafl  region. 

While  private  individuals,  or  feparate  di{lri£ls, 
were  fo  ufefully  ferving  the  common  caufe,  the 
co'ngrefs  was  employed  in  the  care  of  affembling 
an  army,  the  command  of  which  was  given  t(^ 
George  Wafhington,  a  native  of  Virginia,  ancB 
known  by  a  few  fuccefsful  a£lions  in  the  pre- 
ceding wars.     The  new  general  immediately  flew 
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to  Maflachufctt's  Bay,  drove  the  royal  troops  from  BOOK 
pne  poft  to  another,  and  compelled  them  to  (hut  ^^^^^f^ 
themfelves  up  in  Boflon.  Six  thoufand  of  his 
old  foldiers,  who  had  efcaped  the  Iword,  ficknefs, 
and  every  other  kind  of  diftrefs,  prefied  either  by 
hunger  or  by  the  tnemy,  embarked  on  the  24th 
of  March  1776,  with  a  precipitation  which  had 
all  the  appearance  of  flight.  They  went  to  feek 
an  afylum  in  Nova  Scotia,  which,  as  well  as  Flo- 
rida, had  remained  faithful  to  it's  former  mailers. 

This  fuccefs  was  the  firft  ftep  of  Englifh  Ame-Thecolo- 
rica  towards  the  revolution.     It  began  to  be  op^n- J."^^^^^^^ 
ly  vi^ifhed  for,  and  the  principles  which  juftihed  itfrparate 
were  uaiverfally  diffufed.    Thefe  principles,  which ^^-"''^^^\^^ 
originated  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  mother- 
had  been  tranfplanted  by  philofophy  into  America,  cmmry. 
The  knowledge  of  the  mother-country  was  turned  ^j^gy^^^^i 
againft  iifelf,  and  it  was  faid  :  had  no 

One  mud  be  very  careful  not  to  confound  fo-^^i'^^°^ 
cieties  and  government  with  each   other.     Let  us 
inveftigate    their   origin  in   order   to   diftinguilh 
them. 

Man,  thrown  upon  the  globe  as  it  were  by 
chance,  furrounded  with  all  the  evils  of  nature, 
obliged  to  defend  and  protedl  his  life  againft  the 
ftorms  and  hurricanes  of  the  air,  againit  the  in- 
undations of  the  waters,  againft  the  fires  and  the 
conflagrations  of  volcanos,  againft  the  intem- 
perature  of  the  zones,  either  torrid  or  frozen, 
againft  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  which  refufes 
to  yield  him  any  fubfiftence,  or  againft  it's  un- 
fortunate fertility,  which  produces  poifons  under 
his  feet,  againft  the  teeth  of  ferocious  animals, 
who  difpute  with  him  his  abode  and  his  prey, 
and,  by  com.bating  him  themfelves,  feem  to  in- 
tend to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  globe,  of 
which  he  thinks  himfclf  the  mafter :  man,  in  this 
ilate  alone,  and  abandoned  to  himfelf,  could   do 
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BOO  K  nothing  for  his  own  prefervatlon.  It  was  thcrc- 
^^'  fore  ncccffary,  that  he  fliould  unite  and  affociatc 
with  liis  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  make  a 
common  Aock  of  their  flrength  and  underftand- 
ing.  It  is  by  this  union  that  he  haih  been  able 
to  triumph  over  fo  many  evils,  that  he  hath  fafhi- 
oned  the  globe  to  his  own  ufe,  kept  the  rivers 
within  their  boundaries,  fubdued  the  feas,  infured 
bis  fubfiftence,  conquered  one  part  of  the  ani- 
mals by  compelling  them  to  ferve  him,  and  driven  A 
away  the  refl  to  a  di fiance  from  his  empire,  in  the 
midft  of  dcferts  or  of  forefls,  where  their  numbers 
diminilh  from  one  centurv  to  another.  Men, 
united  among  themfelves,  have  carried  into  exe- 
cution what  one  man  alone  could  never  have  ac- 
complifhed,  and  they  all  together  concur  in  pre- 
ferving  their  work.  Such  is  the  origin,  fuch  are 
the  advantages  and  the  end  of  fociety. 

GoVF.RNMENT  owcs  it's  rife  to  the  neceflity  of 
preventing,  and  of  repelling,  the  injuries  which 
the  alTociates  had  to  fear  from  each  other.  It  is 
the  centinel  who  watches  to  prevent  the  common 
labours  from  being  difturbed. 

Society  hath  therefore  arifen  from  the  necef- 
fities  of  mankind,  and  government  owes  it's  ori- 
gin to  their  vices.  Society  always  tends  to  good ; 
government  ought  always  to  tend  towards  repref- 
fmg  evil.  Society  is  the  firfl,  and  in  it's  origin 
independent  and  free  ;  government  hath  been  in- 
flituted  for  it  and  is  only  it's  inftrument.  The 
former  has  the  right  of  commanding,  the  latter 
muft  obey.  Society  hath  created  public  ftrength, 
and  government,  which  hath  received  it  from  it's 
hands,  ought  to  confecrate  it  entirely  to  it's  ufe. 
In  a  word,  fociety  is  efTentially  good  ;  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  well  known,  may  be,  and  is  but 
too  often  bad. 

It 
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It  hath  been  faid,  that  we  were  all  born  equals ;  B  O  o  K 
but  that  is  not  true.  That  we  had  all  the  fame  XVIII. 
rights.  I  do  not  know  what  rights  are,  where 
there  is  an  inequality  of  talents  and  of  (Irength, 
and  no  guarantee  nor  fandion.  That  Nature  hath 
offered  to  us  all  the  fame  habitation  and  the 
fame  refources ;  that  is  not  true.  That  we  are 
indifcriininately  endowed  with  the  fame  means 
of  defence  ;  that  is  not  true  :  nor  do  I  know  in 
what  fenfe  it  can  be  true  that  we  enjoy  the  fame 
qualities  of  body  and  of  mind. 

There  is  an  original  inequality  betv/een  men 
"which  nothing  can  remedy.  It  muft  lafl:  for  ever  j 
and  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  beft  legifla- 
tion  will  not  be  to  dedroy  it,  but  to  prevent  it's 
abufes. 

But  hath  not  Nature  herfelf  produced  the 
feeds  of  tyranny,  by  dealing  with  her  children 
like  a  ftepmother,  and  by  creating  fome  children 
weak,  and  others  flrong  ?  It  is  fcarce  polFible  to 
deny  this,  efpecially  if  we  go  back  to  a  period  pre- 
vious to  all  legiflation,  when  we  (hall  fee  men  as 
paflionate  and  as  unreafonable  as  brutes. 

What  views  then  can  the  founders  of  nations, 
and  the  legiflators,  have  had  ?  To  obviate  all  the 
difaflers  of  this  detefted  principle,  by  a  kind  oJf 
artificial  equality,  which  Ihould  fubjed  the  mem- 
bers of  a  fociety,  without  exception,  to  one  fingle 
impartial  authority.  It  is  a  fword  which  is  indif- 
:riminately  fufpended  over  every  head ;  but  this 
fword  was  only  ideal.  It  was  neceffary  that  fome 
iiand,  fome  natural  being,  (houid  hold  it. 

The  refult  of  this  hath  been,  that  the  hidory 
Df  civilized  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  hiftory 
Df  his  mifcry.  All  the  pages  of  it  are  flained 
^ith  blood,  fome  with  that  of  the  oppreifors,  the 
rell  with  that  of  the  oppreffed. 

M  2  la 
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BOOK  Im  this  point  of  view,  man  appears  more 
^^^^^-  wicked,  and  more  unfortunate  than  animals. 
The  different  fpecies  of  animals  fubfift  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  each  other  ;  but  the  focieties  of  men 
have  never  ceafcd  to  attack  each  other.  There 
is  no  condition  in  the  fame  fociety,  which  doth  not 
cither  devour,  or  hath  not  itfelf  devoured,  what- 
ever may  have  been,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  government,  or  of  artificial  equality, 
which  hath  been  oppofed  to  the  primitive  or  na- 
tural inequality. 

But  thefe  forms  of  government,  freely  chofcn 
by  our  forefathers,  whatever  fan6lion  they  may 
have  received,  either  from  oath,  or  from  unani- 
mous confent,  or  from  permanency,  are  they  to 
be  confidered  as  binding  to  their  defcendants  ? 
Certainly  not :  and  it  is  impoflible  that  you,  Eng- 
liOimen,  who  have  fucceflively  undergone  fo  many 
different  revolutions  in  your  political  conftitu- 
tion  ;  who  have  been  driven  from  monarchy  to 
tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  ariftocracy,  from  ariflo- 
cracy  to  democracy,  and  from  democracy  to 
anarchy,  it  is  impoflible,  I  fay,  that  you  can 
think  differently  from  me,  without  accufmg  your- 
felves  of  rebellion  and  perjury. 

We  examine  things  as  philofophers  ;  and  it  Is 
well  known  that  our  fpeculations  have  not  occa- 
fioned  civil  wars.  No  fubjecls  are  more  patient 
than  we  are.  I  (hall  therefore  purfue  my  ob- 
ject, without  any  apprehenfion  for  the  confe- 
quences.  If  people  be  happy  under  their  form  of 
government,  they  will  maintain  it.  If  they  be 
wretched,  it  will  be  neither  your  opinion  nor 
mine,  but  the  impoiribility  of  fuffering  any  more, 
or  for  any  longer  time,  which  will  determine 
them  to  change.  A  falatary  commotion,  v/hich 
the  oppreffor  will  call  revolt,  though  it  be  not 
more  than  the  legal  exercifeof  an  unalienable  and 
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natural  right  of  the  man  who  is  opprefled,  and  B  00  K 
even  of  him  who  is  not  opprefled.  ,  a\iu. 

Man  has  a  will,  and  a  choice  of  his  own  ;  but 
he  can  neither  have  a  will  nor  a  choice  for  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  would  be  an  extravagance  to  exer- 
cife  his  will  and  his  choice  for  him  who  is  not  yet 
born,  for  him  who  will  not  exid  for  many  centu- 
ries after.  There  is  no  individual  who  hath  not 
a  right  to  feek  elfewhere  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, if  he  be  diflatisfied  with  that  of  his  own 
country.  There  is  no  fociety  which  hath  not  the 
fame  liberty  of  altering  it's  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  it's  anceflors  had  to  adopt  it.  Upon 
this  point,  focieties  are  in  the  fame  (late  as  in  the 
lirfl  inftant  of  their  civilization.  It  would  be  a 
great  evil,  if  it  were  not  fo  •,  and  indeed  in  that 
cafe,  there  could  be  no  remedy  againft  the 
greateft  of  all  evils.  Millions  of  men  mu(t  have 
been  condemned  to  endlefs  misfortune.  It  will 
therefore  be  admitted  in  conformity  to  my  prin- 
ciples : 

That  there  is  no  form  of  government,  the  pre- 
rogative of  which  is  to  be  immutable. 

That  there  is  no  political  authority,  created 
either  yefterday  or  a  thoufand  years  ago,  which 
cannot  be  abrogated,  either  ten  years  hence,  or 
to-morrow. 

Whoever  thinks  otherwife  is  a  flave ;  he  is 
the  idolater  of  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

Whoever  thinks  otherwife  is  a  madman,  who 
devotes  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  family,  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children,  to  everlafling  mi- 
fery,  by  granting  to  his  anceflors  the  right  of 
Ilipulating  for  him  when  he  was  not  in  being, 
and  by  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  right  of  ftipu- 
lating  for  his  defcendants,  who  are  not  yet  in 
being. 
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BOOK      All  authority  in  this  world  hath  begun    either 
XMH.    }^y  i^he  confent  of  the  fubjcds,  or  by  the  flrength 
oF  the  matter.     It  may  be  legally  put  a  flop  to  in 
cither  of  the   cafes;.     There  is  nothing  which  fa^ 
vcurs  tyranny  againfl  liberty. 

The  truth  of  thefe  principles  is  the  more  elTen- 
tial,  as  every  power  tends,  by  it's  nature  to  defpo- 
tifm,  even  in  that  nation  which  is  the   rpoft  jea-   — 
lous  of  it's  rights,  even  in  England.  ^ 

I  HAVE  heard  a  Whig  fay,  that  as  long  as  a  bad 
fovereign,  or  at  leafl  a  bad  minifter,  could  not  be 
fent  to  Tyburn  with  as  little  formality,  parade, 
tumult,  and  furprife,  as  the  mod  obfcure  male^ 
fador,  the  nation  would  never  either  have  a  pro- 
per idea,  nor  the  full  enjoyment  of  it's  rights, 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  a  people  who  venture  to 
think,  and  to  call  themfelves  a  free  people.  This 
inan  was  perhaps  a  fanatic  ;  but  madmen  fome- 
timcs  utter  words  of  profound  fenfe.  Ncverthe- 
Jefs,  an  ad minifr ration  which  you  yourfelves  own 
to  be  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  audacious,  fhall  im- 
perioufly  precipitate  you  with  impunity  into  the 
deepeft  abyfs  of  misfortune. 

The  quantity  of  fpecie  circulating  among  you 
IS  not  very  confiderable.  You  are  overburdened 
with  paper-currency,  under  every  denomination. 
All  the  gold  of  Europe,  heaped  up  in  your  treafury, 
would  be  fcarce  fufncient  to  pay  off  your  national 
debt.  It  is  not  known  by  what  kind  of  incredible 
illufion  this  fictitious  coin  is  kept  up.  The  mod 
trifling  event  may  in  a  moment  bring  it  into  dif- 
credit.  One  fingle  alarm  is  fufHcient  to  induce  a 
fudden  bankruptcy.  The  dreadful  confequences  of 
this  breach  of  faith  are  beyond  our  imagination. 
And  this  is  the  moment  which  hath  been  chofcn 
to  make  you  declare  againft  your  colonics ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  involve  yourfelves  in  an  unjull,  fenfe- 
lefs,  and  ruinous  war.    What  will  become  of  you, 

when 
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when  one  important  branch  of  your  commerce  B  o  o  K 
ihall  be  annihilated  ;  when  you  fhall  have  loft  ^  ^^}^- 
one  third  of  your  pofTeflions ;  when  you  fhall 
have  maffacred  one  or  two  millions  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens ;  when  your  Itrength  fhall  be  ex- 
haufted,  your  merchants  ruined,  your  manufac* 
turers  reduced  to  perifh  for  want ;  when  your 
debt  fhall  be  increafed,  and  your  revenue  dimi* 
nifhed  ?  Beware !  the  blood  of  the  Americans 
will  fooner  or  later  fall  upon  your  own  heads. 
It's  efFufion  will  be  revenged  by  your  own  hands  j 
and  the  moment  is  at  hand. 

But,  you  fay,  they  are  rebels,  -  -  -  -  Why  are 
they  fo  ?  Becaufe  they  will  not  be  your  flaves  ? 
A  people  who  are  fubjed  to  the  will  of  another, 
who  can  difpofe  at  pleafure  of  their  government, 
of  their  laws,  and  of  their  commerce,  who  can 
tax  them  according  to  their  own  fancy,  limit 
their  induftry,  and  fetter  it  by  arbitrary  prohibi- 
tions, are  flaves,  and  their  fervitude  is  worfc 
than  that  which  they  would  experience  under  a 
tyrant ;  becaufe  a  tyrant  may  be  got  rid  of,  either 
by  expulfion  or  by  aiTalTmation.  Both  thefe  ads 
have  been  done  by  you.  But  a  nation  can  neither 
be  put  to  death  nor  expelled.  Liberty  can  bf 
expected  only  from  a  rupture,  the  confequence 
of  which  mufl  be  the  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  nations,  and  fometimes  of  both.  A  tyrant  is 
a  monfter  with  only  one  head,  which  may  be 
ftricken  off  at  a  blow.  A  defpotic  nation  is  a 
hydra  with  a  thoufand  heads,  which  can  only  be 
fmitten  off  by  a  thoufand  fwords  at  once.  The 
<:rime  of  the  oppreflion  cxercifed  by  a  tyrant,  ex- 
cites univerfal  indignation  againit  himfelf  alone. 
The  fame  crime,  committed  by  a  numerous  fo- 
ciety,  fpreads  the  horror  and  the  fhamc  of  it 
amongft  a  multitude,  which  is  never  alhamed. 
It  is  the  crime  of  every  bodyj  and  of  no  body  ;• 

and 
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BOOK  and  the  ftntiment  of  mifguiJed  defpair  knows  n 
^^^^^^'  upon  what  objed  to  fix  it's  refentment. 

But  they  are  our  fubjeds Your  fubje£ls  1 

not  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Wales  are  the  fubjeds  of  the  county  of  Lancaf- 
ter.  The  authority  of  one  nation  over  another 
can  only  be  founded  upon  conquefl:,  upon  gene- 
ral conlent,  or  upon  propofed  and  accepted  con 
ditions.  Conquefl:  is  no  more  binding  than  rob 
bery.  The  confent  of  anceftors  cannot  compel 
defcendants ;  and  no  conditions  can  be  confident 
with  the  facrifice  of  liberty.  Liberty  cannot  be 
bartered  for  any  thing,  becaufe  no  equivalent 
can  be  given  for  it.  This  is  the  fpeech  you  have 
made  to  your  tyrants,  and  we  now  addrefs  it  to 
you  in  favour  of  your  colonics. 

'The  land  which  thsy  occupy  is  our*s Your's ! 

It  is  thus  you  call  it,  becaufe  you  have  invaded 
it.  But  fuppofmg  it  be  fo,  doth  not.  the  charter 
of  conceflion  oblige  you  to  treat  the  Americans 
as  your  countrymen  ?  and  do  you  comply  with 
this  obligation  ?  But  to  what  purpofe  are  con- 
ceiTions  and  charters,  which  grant  what  one  is  not 
mafter  of,  and  w^hich,  confequently,  one  hath  no 
right  of  granting,  to  a  fmall  number  of  feeble 
menj  compelled  by  circumftances  to  receive  as  a 
gratuity  what  they  have  a  natural  right  to.  Be- 
fides,  have  the  defcendants,  who  are  now  alive, 
been  invited  to  accede  to  a  compadt,  figned  by 
their  ancellors  ?  The  truth  of  this  principle  muft 
be  acknowledged,  or  the  defcendants  of  James 
mud  be  recalled.-  What  right  was  there  to  drive 
him  away,  which  we  had  not  equally  to  feparate 
from  you  ?  fay  the  Americans.  And  what  anfwer 
can  be  made  to  them  ? 

They  are  ungrateful ;  ive  are  their  founders  ;  ive 
have  been  their  defenders ;  we  have  indebted  ourfelves 

for  them For  yourfelves,  you  may   fay,  as 

much. 
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iiucb,  or  more  than  for  them.  If  you  have  de-  B  o  o  K 
•ended  them,  it  is  in  the  fame  manner  as  you ,  ^^^}^' 
A^ould  have  defended  the  Sultan  of  Conftanti- 
lople,  if  your  ambition  or  your  intereft  had  re- 
quired it.  But  have  they  not  repaid  this  obhga- 
ion,  by  delivering  to  you  their  produdions,  by 
!xcluiively  receiving  your  merchandife,  at  the 
exorbitant  price  you  have  chofcn  to  put  upon 
t ;  by  fubmitting  to  the  prohibitions,  which 
hwartcd  their  induftry,  and  to  the  reftri^tions 
mth  which  you  have  opprefTed  their  property  ? 
[lave  they  not  aflifted  you,  and  indebted  them- 
"elves  for  you  ?  Have  they  not  taken  up  arms, 
md  fought  for  you  ?  Have  they  not  acceded  to 
^our  demands,  when  you  have  made  them  in  a 
nanner  fuitable  to  freemen  ?  When  have  they 
;ver  refufed  you  any  thing,  unlefs  when  prefent- 
ng  your  bayonets  to  their  breads,  you  have  faid 
0  them,  Tour  treafure,  or  your  life  ;  die^  or  be  our 
la'ves.  What !  becaufe  you  have  been  benefi- 
:ent,  have  you  the  right  to  become  oppreflbrs ! 
Will  the  nations,  alfo,  convert  their  expectations 
)f  gratitude  into  a  barbarous  pretence  to  difgracc 
md  infult  thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
o  receive  their  benefits?  Individuals,  perhaps, 
hough  it  be  not  their  duty,  may  in  their  bene- 
adors  bear  with  their  tyrants.  In  them,  un- 
loubtedly,  it  is  great,  it  is  magnanimous,  to 
:onfent  to  be  unhappy,  rather  than  be  ungrate- 
ul.  But  the  fydem  of  morality  among  nations 
s  different.  The  public  felicity  is  the  firft  law, 
is  it  is  the  firfh  duty.  The  primary  obligation 
)f  thefe  great  bodies  is  towards  themfelves. 
rhey  owe,  above  all  things,  liberty  and  juiticc 
0  thofe  who  compofe  them.  Every  child  who  is 
3orn  in  a  (late,  every  citizen  who  comes  to  breathe 
:he  air  of  a  country  which  he  hath  chofen  for 
limfelf,  or  which  nature  hath  given  him,  has   a 

right 
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BOOK  right  to  the  greateft  degree  of  happincfs  he  can 
_^'^-  poflibly  enjoy.  Every  obligation  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  that  principle  is  void.  Every 
contrary  claim  is  an  incroachment  upon  his  rights. 
Of  what  concern  is  it  to  him,  if  his  anceliors 
have  been  favoured,  when  he  himfclf  is  dedincd 
to  be  the  victim  ?  By  what  right  can  we  exad  the 
payment  of  this  ufurious  debt  of  benefits,  which 
he  hath  not  even  experienced  ?  No.  To  arrogate 
to  one's  felf  a  fimilar  claim,  againft  a  whole  na- 
tion and  it's  pofterity,  is  to  fubvert  all  the  ideas  of 
order  and  policy  ;  it  is  to  betray  all  the  laws  of 
morality,  while  v/e  invoke  their  countenance. 
What  hath  not  England  done  for  Hanover !  But 
js  Hanover  fubjecl  to  your  command  ?  All  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  mutual  fervices  :  Did  any  one  of  them  exa(^, 
as  a  token  of  gratitude,  the  right  of  difpofmg  of 
the  adminiflration  of  the  republic  that  had  receiv- 
ed the  obligation  ? 

But  our  honour  is  co?npromifed,  -  -  -  -  Say  rather, 
the  honour  of  your  bad  minifters,  and  not  your 
own.  In  what  confifts  the  real  honour  of  him 
who  is  in  an  error  ?  Is  it  to  perfifl:  in  it,  or  to 
acknowledge  it  ?  The  man  who  returns  to  fenti- 
ments  of  juftice  hath  no  occafion  to  be  afharaed. 
Englifhmen,  you  have  been  too  precipitate.  Why 
did  you  not  wait  till  riches  had  corrupted  the 
Americans,  as  you  are  corrupted  ?  Then  they 
would  have  been  as  little  concerned  for  their  li- 
berty, as  you  for  your's.  Then,  fubdued  by 
wealth,  your  arms  would  have  been  ufclefs.  But 
you  have  attacked  them  in  an  inftant,  when  what 
they  had  to  lofe,  liberty,  could  not  be  balanced  by 
what  they  had  to  preferve. 

But  in  later  ti?nes  they  ^ujould  have  hecojiiejlill  more 
numerous,  -  -  -  -  I  acknowledge  it.  You  have  there- 
fore only  attempted  the   ei*flaving  of  a  people, 

whom 
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vhom  time  would  have  fet  free  in  fpite  of  you.  B  00  ic 
n  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  remembrance  <^^\Ji^  !ij^ 
our  atrocious  deeds  will  be  recent;  and  the  fruit 
if  them  will  be  taken  away  from  you  :  then,  no- 
hing  but  fliame  and  remorfe  will  remain  to  you. 
[liere  is  a  decree  of  nature  which  you  cannot 
hange ;  it  is,  that  great  bodies  always  give  law 
o  fmaller  ones.  But  if  the  Americans  fhouid 
hen  undertake  againft  Great  Britain  what  you 
lave  undertaken  againft  them,  would  you  not  fay 
0  them  exadly  what  they  fay  to  you  at  this  in- 
fant. Wherefore  fhouid  motives  which  afFed 
ou  but  little,  coming  from  them,  appear  more 
Dlid  when  coming  from  you  ? 

They  ivill  neither  obey  our  parliament^  nor   adopt 

ur  conjiitution Have  they  made,    or  can 

hey  change  them  ? 

We  obey  them  without  having  had^  either  in  pqji 
imesy  or  without  having  at  prefent^  any  influence  over 
hem.  -  -  -  -  That  is  to  fay,  that  you  are  flaves, 
nd  that  you  cannot  fuffer  freemen.  Neverthe- 
^fs,  do  not  confound  the  pofition  of  the  Ameri- 
ans  with  your's.  You  have  reprcfentatives,  and 
hey  have  none ;  you  have  voices  which  fpcak  for 
ou,  and  no  one  (lipulates  for  them.  If  the 
oices  be  bought  and  fold,  this  is  an  excellent 
eafon  for  them  to  difclaim  this  advantage. 

They  would  be  independent  of  us Are  not 

ou  fo  of  them  ? 

They  will  never  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves  with^ 
ut  us.  -  -  -  -  If  that  be  the  cafe,  keep  quiet ;  ne- 
;eflity  will  bring  them  back  to  you. 

But  what  if  we  could  noifuhfijl  without  them?  -  -  - 
rhis  would  be  a  great  misfortune  :  but  to  cut 
heir  throats,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  is  a  fingular 
xpcdient. 

//  is  for  their  intereji^  it  is  for  their  good^  that  we 
\re  angry  with  them.,  as  wc  are  with  children  who 

behave 
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BOOK  behave  improperly Their   interefl  and  I'hcir 

^"^^^J-  good!  Who  hath  appointed  you  tlie  judges  of 
thele  two  points  which  touch  them  fo  nearly,  and 
which  they  ought  to  know  better  than  you  ?  If  it 
Ihould  happen  that  a  citizen  fhould  enter  by  force 
into  the  houfe  of  another,  upon  a  pretence  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  underftanding,  and  that  no  one 
was  more  capable  of  maintaining  good  order  and 
peace  at  his  neighbour's  houfe ;  would  not  his 
neighbour  have  a  right  to  defirehim  to  witlidraw, 
and  concern  himfelf  about  his  own  affairs  ?  But 
v/hat  Ihall  we  fay  if  the  affairs  of  this  officious 
hypocrite  were  much  in  diforder.  If  he  were 
nothing  more  than  an  ambitious  man,  who  under 
pretence  of  governing  wanted  to  ufurp  ;  if  under 
the  mafk  of  benevolence  he  concealed  only  views 
full  of  injuflice,  fuch  for  inftance,  as  the  endea- 
vour to  relieve  his  own  difficulties  at  the  expence 
of  his  fellow-citizens  ? 

We  are  the  7nother-coutiiry.»^'^sJ^h?X^  arc  the  moft 
facred  names  always  to  ferve  as  veils  to  ambition 
and  to  interefl  ?  If  you  be  the  mother-country 
fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  Moreover,  the  colony  is 
formed  of  different  nations,  among  whom  fome 
will  grant  and  others  will  refufe  you  this  title. 
While  all  of  them  will  fav  to  vou  at  once;  there 
is  a  time  when  the  authority  of  parents  over  their 
children  is  to  ceafe,  and  this  time  is  that  when 
children  can  provide  for  themfelves.  What  term 
have  you  fixed  for  our  emancipation  ?  Be  honefl, 
and  confefs  you  fiattered  yourfelves  that  you 
fhould  have  kept  us  under  perpetual  tutelage. 
This  tutelage  however  might  be  fupportable,  if 
it  were  not  changed  for  us  into  an  unbearable 
conftraint  ;  if  our  advantage  were  not  inceffantly 
facrificed  to  your's  ;  if  we  w^ere  not  obliged  to 
fuffer  a  multitude  of  opprefiions  in  detail  from 
the  governors,    the  judges,    the  financiers,  and 

the 
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the  military  men  whom  you  fend  to  us ;  if  mod  book: 
of  them  at  their  arrival  in  our  climates  did  not  ^^'lll- 
bring  with  them  degraded  charaders,  ruined 
fortunes,  rapacious  hands,  and  the  infolence  of 
fubaltern  tyrants,  who,  tired  with  obeying  the 
laws  in  their  own  country,  come  to  indemnify 
themfelvcs  in  a  New  World,  by  exercifmg  there 
SI  power  which  is  too  frequently  arbitrary.  You 
are  the  mother-country,  but  far  from  encourag- 
ing our  progrefs  you  (land  in  awe  of  it.  You 
confine  our  induftry  and  you  counteract  our  ri- 
ling ftrength.  Nature,  in  favouring  us,  difap- 
points  your  fecret  wiflies  ;  or  rather,  it  is  your 
defire  that  fhe  fhould  remain  in  a  (late  of  eternal 
infancy,  with  refped:  to  every  thing  that  may  be 
ufeful  to  us ;  and  notwithftanding  this,  that  we 
fliould  flill  be  robuft  llaves  to  ferve  you,  and  in- 
ceifantly  to  fupply  your  avidity  with  new  fourccs 
of  wealth.  Is  this  being  a  mother  ?  Is  this  be- 
ing our  country  ?  Alas !  in  the  forefts  that  fur- 
round  us.  Nature  hath  befiowed  a  milder  in- 
ftind:  on  the  wild  bead,  who,  when  fhe  is  become 
a  mother,  doth  not  at  lead  devour  thofe  to  whom 
[he  hath  given  birth. 

If  zue  agreed  to  all  their  fretenftom  they  would 
Coon  be  happier  than  we  are* — And  why  not  ?  If  you 
be  corrupted  why  diould  they  be  fo?  If  you  in- 
zline  to  flavery,  mufl:  they  alfo  imitate  your  ex- 
ample ?  If  you  were  their  mailer,  why  fhould  you 
not  confer  the  property  of  another  power  to  your 
fovereign  ?  Why  fhould  you  not  make  him  your 
defpot,  as  you  have  declared  him  by  a  folemn 
ad  the  defpot  of  Canada  ?  Mud  they  then  have 
ratified  this  extravagant  conceiTion  ?  and  if  they 
had  ratified  it,  mud  they  have  obeyed  the  fove- 
reign you  would  have  given  them  ?  and  mud  they 
bave  taken  up  arms  againd  you  in  obedience  to 
[lis  orders  ?  The  king  of  England  hath  a  negative 
I  power. 
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BOOK  power.  No  law  can  be  cnaded  there  without 
X^'i'L  his  confcnt.  This  power,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  you  daily  experience,  why  fhould  the 
Americans  grant  it  to  him  among  themfclves? 
Would  it  be  to  deprive  him  of  it  one  day  by  tak- 
ing up  arms,  as  it  will  happen  to  you  it  your  go- 
vernment  (hould  be  improved  ?  What  advantage 
can  you  find  in  fubjeQing  them  to  a  vicious  con- 
flitution  ? 

Vicious  or  not,  this  co7?fiitution  is  our^s,  and  it  muji 
he  generally  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  all  wIoq 
bear  the  Englijl:  name  ;  otherwife,  each  of  our  pro* 
vinces  governing  itfclf  in  it*s  own  way,  having  it*s 
own  laws,  and  pretending  to  independence,  wejhould 
ccafe  to  form  a  national  body,  and  fhould  be  nothing 
more  than  a  colledion  of  f mall  infulated  republics 
divided,  inceffantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  ea- 
Jily  invaded  by  a  common  enemy.  The  fagacious  and 
powerful  Philip,  capable  of  undertaking  this  enter^ 
prife,  is  near  iis. 

Supposing  him  to  be  near  you,  he  is  at  a 
diftance  from  the  Americans.  A  privilege  which 
maybe  attended  w^ith  fom.e  inconvenience  to  you, 
is  nor  the  lefs  a  privilege.  But,  feparated  as  they 
are  from  Great  Britain,  by  immenfe  feas,  of 
what  concern  is  it  to  you  whether  your  colonies 
accept  or  rejecl  your  conftitutions  ?  What  has  this 
to  do  either  for  or  againit  your  Itrength,  or  for 
or  againfl  your  fecurity  ?  That  unity,  of  w^hich 
you  exaggerate  the  advantages,  is  alfo  nothing 
more  than  a  vain  pretence.  You  urge  your  laws 
to  them  when  they  are  opprefled  by  them,  and 
you  trample  upon  them  yourfelves  when  they  ap- 
peal to  them  in  their  favour.  You  tax  yourfelves, 
and  you  want  to  tax  them.  When  the  lead  in- 
croachment  is  attempted  upon  this  privilege,  you 
exclaim  vi^ith  rage,  you  take  up  arms,  and  you 
are  ready  to  devote  yourfelves  to  death,  and  yet 

vou 
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y^ou  put  the  poniard  to  the  throat  of  your  fellow  B  O  o  K. 

:itizen  to  compel   hhii   to    renounce    it.     Your/ • 

Dorts  are  open  to  all  nations,  and  you  (liut  up 
hofe  of  the  colonifts  from  them.  Your  mer- 
rhandife  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  where  you  choofc 
0  fend  it,  and  thcir's  is  forced  to  be  fent  to  you. 
STou  manufadure,  and  you  will  not  fuffer  them 
0  do  the  fame.  They  have  hides  and  they  have 
ron,  and  you  compel  them  to  deliver  thefe  hides 
md  this  iron  to  you  in  the  rough  (late.  What 
fou  get  at  a  low  price,  they  muft  purchafe  from 
pu  at  the  price  which  your  rapacioufnefs  ex- 
ited. You  facrifice  them  to  your  merchants ; 
md  bccaufe  your  Eaft  India  Company  w^as  in 
danger,  it  was  necelTary  that  their  lolTes  fhould 
be  repaired  by  the  Americans.  And  yet  you 
:all  them  your  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  thus 
pu  invite  them  to  accept  your  conllitution* 
This  unity,  this  league,  which  fecms  fo  necef- 
fary  to  you,  is  nothing  more  than  the  league  of 
the  foolifh  animals  in  the  fable,  among  which 
you  have  refcrved  to  yourfelf  the  part  of  the 
iion. 

Perhaps  you  have  only  fufFered  yourfelvcs  to 
be  induced  to  fill  the  New  World  with  blood  and 
ravages,  merely  from  a  falfe  point  of  honour. 
We  like  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  fo  many  enor- 
mities have  not  been  the  confequence  of  a  pro- 
ject coolly  concerted.  You  have  been  told,  that 
the  Americans  were  nothing  more  than  a  bafe 
herd  of  cowards,  whom  the  lead  threat  would 
induce  with  fear  and  confternation  to  comply 
with  every  thing  you  chofe  to  exad.  Inftead  of 
thofc  pufillanimous  men,  who  had  been  defcribed 
to  you,  and  whom  you  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pert, you  met  with  brave  people,  true  Englilh- 
men,  and  fellow-citizens  worthy  of  you.  Was 
this  a  rcafon  for  increafing  your  anger  ?  What  I 

have 
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BOO  icliaveyour  iinccflors  admired  the  Dutch  fhaking  ofF 
.^iii'  .^'^^  Spanifh  yoke  ;  and  flvall  you  be  aftonifhed  that 
yourdcrccndantSjyourcountrynien,  your  brethren, 
thofe  who  felt  your  blood  circulating  in  their 
veins,  fliould  rather  choole  to  fpill  it  than  I'ub- 
niit  to  the  yoke,  and  fliould  prefer  death  to  a  life 
of  llavery  ?  A  ftrangcr,  over  whom  you  would 
afTume  the  fame  pretenfions,  wculd  have  difarm- 
cd  you;  if  laying  bare  his  bread  he  had  faid. 
Bury 'j  our  dagger  here^  or  leave  me  free.  And  yet 
you  murder  your  brother,  and  you  murder  him 
without  remorfe,  becaufe  he  is  your  brother! 
Engliftimen  I  what  can  be  more  ignominious  than 
the  ferocioufnefs  of  a  man  proud  of  his  liberty, 
and  incroaching  upon  that  of  another  ?  Muff  we 
be  taught  to  believe,  that  the  greatell  enemy  of 
liberty  is  the  man  who  enjoys  it  ?  Alas  !  we  are 
but  too  much  difpofed  to  believe  it.  Enemies 
to  kings,  you  have  all  their  haughtinefs.  Ene- 
mies to  the  royal  prerogative,  you  difplay  it  in 
all  parts.  You  (hew  yourfelves  tyrants  every 
where.  Tyrants  of  nations  and  of  your  colonies; 
if  you  (hould  prevail  in  this  conteft,  it  is  becaufe 
heaven  will  have  been  inattentive  to  the  vows 
that  are  addrefled  to  it  from  all  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Since  the  fcas  have  not  fwallowed  up  your 
proud  fatellites,  tell  me  what  will  become  of  them, 
if  there  fhould  arife  in  the  New  World  an  elo- 
quent man,  who  fliould  promife  eternal  falvation 
to  thofe  who  fliould  perifh  fword  in  hand,  the 
martyrs  of  liberty.  Americans,  let  your  priefts 
be  inceiTantly  feen  in  your  pulpits,  with  crowns 
in  their  hands,  and  fhewing  you  the  heavens 
opened.  Priefts  of  the  New  World,  it  is  time  ai 
to  expiate  the  ancient  fanaticifm,  which  hath  de-  " 
folated  and  ravaged  America,  by  a  fanaticifm  more 
fortunate,  the  offspring  of  politics  aud  of  liberty. 

But 
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3ut  you  will  not  deceive  your  fellow-citizens.  BOOK 
[Jod  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  juftice  and  of  ^^"J^^^ 
>rder  abhors  tyrants.  God  hath  imprinted  in  the 
icart  of  man  the  facred  love  of  liberty,  and  will 
lot  fuffer  that  fervitude  fliould  degrade  and  dif- 
Lgure  the  mod  beautiful  of  his  works.  If  apo- 
heofis  be  due  to  man,  it  is  certainly  to  him  who 
ights  and  dies  for  his  country.  Place  his  image 
n  your  churches,  and  put  it  near  your  altars.  It 
/ill  be  the  worihip  of  the  country.  Compofe  a 
olitical  and  religious  calendar,  in  which  every 
ay  (hall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  fome  one 
f  thofc  heroes  who  fhall  have  fpilt  his  blood  to 
lake  you  free.  Your  poftcrity  will  read  them 
ne  day  with  a  holy  rcfped ;  they  will  fay, 
lefe  are  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  fet  half 
tie  world  at  liberty,  and  who,  exerting  themfelves 
Dt  our  happinefs  before  we  exifled,  have  pre- 
ented  that  at  our  birth  we  (hould  hear  the  rattling 
f  chains  over  our  cradles. 

When  the  caufe  of  the  colonies  was  debated  What 
1  the  national  aifemblies,  we  have  heard  11^ any  ^^^^^[^^^* 
xcellent  pleadings  pronounced  in  their  favour,  have  fuit- 
►ut  perhaps  the  following  would  have  been  the  ^"^  ^"S- 
10ft  proper  to  addreis  to  them  :  adopt, 

"  I  WILL  fay  nothing  to  you.  Gentlemen,  of  the  whenfhe 

juftice  or  injuftice  of  your  pretenfions.     I  am  feJnient 
'  not  fo  much  a  llranger  to  public  affairs,  to  beig-  raifed  in 

norant  that  this  preliminarv  examination,  which  ^^^  ^^''^^ 

niss 

is  facred  in  all  other  circumflances  of  life,  would 
be  improper  and  ridiculous  in  this.  I  will  not 
enter  into  what  expectations  you  may  have  of 
fuccefs,  nor  will  I  examine  whether  you  will 
prevail  in  this  caufe,  although  this  Tubjecl 
might  appear  of  fome  importance  to  you,  and 
might  probably  engage  your  attention.  Nor 
will  I  even  compare  the  advantages  of  your 
fituation  if  you  Ihould  fucceed,  with  the  con- 
VoL.  VI.  N  "  fequence* 
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fi  o  o  K*'  fequenccs  that  will  follow  if  you   fliould  fail. 
XMii.    c4  ijyj.   I  ^'jii  iuppofe  at  once,  that  you  have  rc- 
"  duced  the  colonies  to  the  degree    of  fervitude 
"  which  you  require.     I  only  wiHi  to  be  informed 
"  how  you  will  maintain  them  in  it.     Will  it  be 
by  a   (landing  army?  But   this   army,   which 
will  exhaufl  you  of  men   and  money,  will  it 
follow  or  not  the  incrcafe  of  population  ?  There 
*'  are  but  two  anfwers  to  be  made  to  this  queftion, 
"  and  of  thefe  two  anfwers  one  feems  to  me  to  be 
"  abfurd,  and  the  other  brings  you  back  to  the 
*'  fituation    in   which  you  now  are.     I  have  re- 
"  fleded  much  upon  the  matter,  and  if  I  miftakc 
*'  not,   I   have   difcovered   the   only    reafonable 
"  and  fure  meafure  you  have  to  purfue.     This 
*'  is,  as  foon  as  you  (hall  have   made  yourfelves 
mafters  of  them,  to  (top  the  progrefs  of  popula- 
tion, fince  it   appears  to  you  more  advanta- 
geous, more  honourable,  and  more  proper  to 
^'  rule  over  a  fmall  number  of  (laves,  than  to 
*'  have  a  nation  of  freemen  for  your  equals  and 
♦'  friends. 

"  But  you  will  a(k  me  how  is  the  progrefs  of 
*'  population  to  be  (lopped  ?  The  expedient 
"  might  perhaps  difguft  men  of  weak  and  pufil- 
*'  lanimous  minds ;  but  fortunately  there  are 
"  none  fuch  in  this  augufl  a(rembly.  This  ex- 1 
'*  pedient  is  to  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  the 
*^  greateft  part  of  thefe  unworthy  rebels,  and  to 
"  reduce  the  reft  to  the  condition  of  Negroes. 
"  The  brave  and  generous  Spartans,  fo  celebrat- 
*'  ed  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  have  fet  you 
*'  the  example.  Like  them,  with  their  faces 
*'  mu(fled  up  in  their  cloaks,  let  our  fellow-citi- 
*'  zens  and  fatellites  go  out  clandeftinely  in  the 
"  night-time,  and  ma(racre  the  children  of  our 
*'  Helots  by  the  fide  of  their  fathers  and  on  the 
*^  breads  of  their  mothers,  leaving  only  a  fuffi- 
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"  cient  number  of  them  alive  for  the  labours, B  O  o  K 
*'  and  for  our  fecurity.'*  ^  XVIli. 

EivjGLivSHMf:N,  you  Ihudder  at  this  horrid  pro- 
pofal,    and    you    afk    what    meafure   might  be 
adopted;  either  conquerors  or  conquered,  this  is 
what  you  have  to  do :  If  the  refentment  excited 
by  your   barbarities  can  be  calmed,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans can   fliut  their  eyes  upon  the  ravages  that 
furround  them,  if  when   walking   over  the  ruins 
of  their  cities  reduced  to  aihes,  and  of  their  ha- 
bitations deftroyed,  over  the  bones  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens   fcattered   in  the  field ;  if  while  they 
breathe  the  fcent  of  blood  which  your  hands  have 
fpilt  in   all    parts,  it   can    be    poUible    that   they 
ihould  forget  the   enormities  of:  your  delpotifm  ; 
if  they  can  allow  themfelves  to  put  the  lead  trult 
in  your  difcourfes,  and  can  perfuade  themfelves 
that  you  have  ferioufly  renounced  the  injuilice  of 
your  pretenfions,  begin  by  recalling  the  affaffins 
Vno   are  in   your  pay ;  reftore   liberty  to  their 
ports,  which  you  now  keep  blocked  vp  ;  let  your 
veflels  depart  from  their  coafls  ;  and  it  tiiere  be  a 
wife  citizen  among  you,  let  him  take  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand,  let  him  prefent  himfelf  to 
them  and  fay : 

"  O  YOU,  our  fellow-citizens  and  our  old 
friends,  allow  us  to  ufe  this  title  ;  we  have 
indeed  profaned  it,  but  our  repentance  makes 
us  worthy  of  refuming  it,  and  we  fliall  here- 
after afpire  to  the  glory  of  preferving  it ;  we 
confefs,  in  the  prefence  of  Heaven,  and  of  this 
earth,  which  have  been  witneffes  of  it,  that 
our  pretenfions  have  been  unjuli:,  and  our  pro- 
ceedings barbarous.  Forget  them  as  we  do. 
Build  up  your  ramparts  and  your  fortrefTcs. 
Afiemble  yourfelves  again  in  your  peaceable 
"  habitations.  Let  us  wipe  out  from  our  me- 
"  mory  even  the  lall  drop  of  blood  that  has  been 

N  2  "  fpilt. 
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fpilt.  We  admire  the  generous  fpirit  which 
hath  dircded  you.  It  is  the  fame  to  which  in 
fiinilar  circunilh;nccs  we  have  owed  our  falva- 
tion.  It  is  particularly  by  thefe  figns  that  wc 
know  you  to  be  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
brethren:  Your  wifh  is  liberty  and  you  fliall 
be  free.  You  ihall  be  free  in  all  the  extent 
that  we  ourfelvcs  have  attached  to  this  facred 
name.  It  is  not  from  us  that  you  hold  this 
right,  we  can  neither  give  it  nor  take  it  away 
from  you.  You  have  received  it  as  wc  have, 
from  nature,  which  the  crime  and  the  fwordof 
tvrants  can  fight  againft  but  cannot  deftroy. 
We  pretend  not  to  any  kind  of  fuperiority  over 
you,  the  honour  of  afpiring  to  an  equality  is 
Sufficiently  glorious  for  us.  We  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  ineftimable  advantage  of 
governing  ourfelves,  to  be  defirous  hereafter  of 
depriving  you  of  it. 

"  Masters  and  fupreme  arbitrators  of  your 
own  legiilation,  if  in  your  States  you  can  cre- 
ate a  better  form  of  government  than  our's  is, 
we  congratulate  you  previouily  upon  it.  Your 
happincfs  will  infpire  us  with  no  other  fcnti- 
ment  than  the  defire  of  imitating  you.  Form 
for  yourfelves  conftitutions  adapted  to  your 
climate,  to  your  foil,  and  to  the  New  World, 
which  you  are  civilizing.  Who  can  be  better 
acquainted  with  your  own  wants  than  your- 
felves ?  Proud  and  virtuous  fouls,  fuch  as 
your's  are,  ought  not  to  obey  any  laws  ex- 
cept thofe  which  they  give  themfelves.  Every 
other  yoke  would  be  unworthy  of  them.  Re- 
gulate your  taxes  yourfelves.  We  only  afk  of 
you  to  conform  to  our  cuftom  in  the  levying 
of  the  impoft.  We  will  prefent  you  with  a 
ftaxe  of  our   wants,  and   you  will  determine 

*«  yourfelves 
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**  yourfclves   the  jufl:  proportion  between  your  book. 

*'  fupplies  and  your  riches.  vj!-!^iil' 

"  Moreover,  exercife  your  own  induftry  as 
we  do  our's,  and  that  without  any  rellraint. 
Make  the  bed  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  the  fertile  regions  which  you  in- 
habit. Let  the  iron  of  your  mines,  the  fleeces 
of  your  flocks,  the  (kins  of  the  wild  animals  wan- 
dering in  your  forefts,  be  prepared   in  your 
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**  own  manufactures,  and  acquire  in  your  hands 
"  an  additional  value.     Let  your  ports  be  free. 
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Let  your  commodities  and  the  productions 
of  your  arts  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  whence  you  may  alfo  derive  all 
thofe  which  you  arc  in  want  of.  This  is  one 
of  our  privileges,  let  it  alfo  be  your's.  The 
empire  of  the  ocean,  which  we  have  fubdued 
by  two  centuries  of  grandeur  and  glory,  belongs 
to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  We  will  be  united 
by  the  ties  of  commerce.  You  will  bring  your 
productions  to  us,  which  we  will  accept  in  pre- 
ference to  thofe  of  all  other  people,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  prefer  our's  to  thofe  of  fo- 
reign nations,  without  however  being  reftraln- 
ed  to  it  by  any  law,  unlefs  by  that  of  the  com- 
"  mon  intereft,  and  by  the  title  of  fellow-citizens 
"  and  friends. 

"  Let  your  fhips  and  our's,  decorated  with 
"  the  fame  flag,  cover  the  feas,  and  when  thefe 
"  friendly  veflels  fliall  meet  in  the  midft:  of  the 
"  deferts  of  the  ocean,  let  fliouts  of  joy  be  heard 
"  on  both  fides.  ,  Let  peace  be  renewed,  and  let 
"  concord  laft  for  ever  between  us.  We  under- 
ftand  at  length,  that  the  chain  of  reciprocal 
benevolence,  is  the  only  one  that  can  connect 
empires  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and  that  every 
ether  principle  of  union  would  be  unjuft  and 
precarious. 

"   ACC0RX>- 
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BOOK      *'  According  to  this  new  plan  of  everlafting 
^^lilj"  fricrKllliip,    let    agriculture,    induftry,    legiila- 
"  tion,  the  arts,  and  that    firfl:    of  all    fciences, 
that  of  doing  the  grcatcfl  good  to  States  and 
to  mankind,  be  improved  among  us.     Let  the 
account  of  your  happinefs  invite  around  your 
dwellings  all    the  unfortunate  men   upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.     Let  tyrants  ot  all  countries, 
and  all   opprefTors,  whether   political  or  reli- 
"  gious,  know,  that  there  exifts  a  place    upon 
"  the  earth   where  one  may  efcape  from  their 
*'  chains ;  where   humanity  difgraced  hath  raifed 
it's  head  again  ;   where  the  harvells  grow  for 
the  poor ;  where  the   laws  are   no   more  than 
thp  guarantee  of  happinefs ;  where  religion  is 
*.'  free,  and  confcicnce  hath  ceafed  to  be  a  flave  ; 
*^  where  Nature,  in  a  word,  feems  to   wifli  to 
julVify  herfelf   for   having  created    man,    and 
where  government  for  fo  long  a  time  guilty 
over  all  the  earth,  at  length   makes  ample  re- 
paration for  it's  crimes.     Let  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  afylum  alarm    the  defpots,  and  ferve  as    a 
reftraint  to  them;  for  if  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them,  they 
^^  are  at  leail  ambitious  and  avaricious,  and  arc 
*'   therefore  anxious  to  preferve  both  their  power 
''  and  their  riches. 

'^  We  ourfelves,  O  !  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
friends,  w^e  ourfelves  will  profit  by  your  example. 
If  our  conflitution  fhould  be  impaired  ;  if  pub- 
licwealth  (liould  corrupt  the  court,  and  the  court 
•^  the  nation;  if  our  kings,  to  whom  we  have 
given  fo  m.any  terrible  leffons,  (hould  at  length 
lorget  them;  if  we  who  were  an  auguft  people, 
w^ere  threatened  with  becoming  the  meanefl 
and  vileft  of  all  herds  by  felling  ourfelves ; 
the  fight  of  your  virtues  and  of  your  laws  might 
perhaps  reanimate  us.     It  w^ould  recall  to  our 
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degraded  minds  both  the  value  and  the  gran-B  o  o  k 
deur  of  liberty ;  and  if  this  example  fhould  bc^-^^^^^ 
ineffedual ;  if  llavery,  the  confequence  of  ve^ 
nal  corruption,  fhould  one  day  eftablifli  itfelf 
in  that  fame    country,  which   hath  been  de- 
luged with  blood  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and 
"  where  our  fathers  have  feen  fcaffolds  ereded 
"  for  tyrants;    we   will  then    abandon  this  un- 
"  grateful  land  devoted   to   defpotifm,  and   we 
"  will  leave  the  nionfter  to  reign  over  a  defert* 
"  You  will  then  receive  us  as  friends  and  bre- 
"  thren.     You  will  partake  with  us  that  foil,  that 
"  air,  as  free  as  the  fouls  of  it's  generous  inha- 
"  bitants ;  and  thanks  to  your  virtues,  we   fhall 
"  find  England  and  a  country  again. 

"  Such  are,  brave  fellow-citizens,  both   our 
hopes  and  our  wifhes.     Receive  therefore  our 
oaths  as  the  pledges  of  fo  holy  an  alliance.  Let 
us  invoke,  to  render  this  treaty  more  folemn,  let 
"  us  invoke  our  common  anceflors,  who  have 
^^  all  been  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as 
"  you  are,  and  who  have  not  feared  to  die  in  it's 
"  defence.     Let  us  call  to  witnels  the  memory 
*'  of  the   illuftrious  founders   of  your  colonies, 
"  that  of  your  augufl  legiflators,  of  the  philofo- 
'^  pher  Locke,  who  was  the  firft  man  upon  earth 
*'  who  made  a  code  of  toleration,  and  of  the  ve- 
*'  nerable    Penn,    who  firft   founded   a   city   of 
"  brothers.     The  fouls  of  thefe  great  men,  whofe 
*'  eyes   are  undoubtedly   in   this   moment  fixed 
"  upon   us,  are  worthy   to    prefide   at   a   treaty 
"  which  is  to  fecure  the  peace  of  two  worlds. 
*'  Let  us  fwear  in  their  prefence,  and  upon  thofs 
"  arms  with   which   you  have  fought  us,  to  re- 
"  main  ever  united  and  faithful;  and  when  we 
"  have  pronounced  all  together  an  oath  of  peace, 
^'  then  let  thefe  fame  arms  be  taken  up,  and  let 
*^  them  be  conveyed  into  a  facred  depofit,  where 

"  fatheii 
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BOOK"  fathers  will  flicw  them  to  every  rifing  genera- 
XA'm.  «  (jj^j^  .  and  there  let  them  be  kept  faithfully  from 
"  age  to  age,  in  order  to  be  one  day  turned 
"  againfl  the  firft  man,  whether  Engliih  or  Ame- 
"  rican,  who  fhall  dare  to  propofe  the  breaking 
"  off  ot  this  alliance,  equally  ufeful  and  equally 
*'  honourable  to  both  nations." 

At  this  difcourfe  methinks  I  hear  the  cities, 
the  hamlets,  the  fields,  and  all  the  fhorcs  of  North 
America,  refound  with  acclamations,  and  repeat- 
ing with  emotion  the  name  of  their  Englifh  bre- 
thren, the  name  of  the  mother-country.  Joyful 
fireworks  fucceed  to  the  conflagrations  of  difcord, 
and  in  the  mean  while,  the  nations,  jealous  of  your 
power,  will  remain  filent  in  aftonifhment  and  de- 
fpair. 

The  parliament  is  going  to  aflfemble,  and  what 
have  we  to  expedl  ?  Will  the  voice  of  reafon  be 
heard  there,  or  will  they  perfcvere  in  their  folly  ? 
Will  they  be  the  defenders  of  the  people,  or  the 
inflrument  of  the  tyranny  of  minifters?  Will  their 
2id.s  be  the  decrees  of  a  free  nation,  or  edids 
didated  by  the  court  ?  I  attend  at  the  debates. 
Thefe  revered  places  refound  with  harangues 
full  of  moderation  and  wifdom.  Soft  perfuafion 
feems  to  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  mofl:  diflin- 
guiflied  orators.  They  draw  tears  from  the  au- 
dience. My  heart  is  elated  with  hope,  when  fud- 
denlya  voice,  the  organ  of  defpotifm  and  of  war, 
fufpends  this  delightful  emotion. 

*'  Englishmen,"  faith  this  furious  declaimer, 
"  can  you  hefitate  one  moment  ?  They  are  your 
"  rights,  your  mod  important  interefts ;  it  is 
*'  the  glory  of  your  name  which  mufl  be  de- 
"  fended.  Thefe  great  benefits  are  not  attacked 
"  by  a  foreign  power,  but  threatened  by  a  do- 
"  mcilic  enemy.  The  danger  is  the  greater,  the 
"  outrage  more  fenfibly  felt. 

''  Bi:- 
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*'  Between  two  rival  nations  in  arms  for  mu-B  00  K 
**  tual  pretenfions,  policy  may  fomctimcs  fufpend    ^^^^^• 
"  the  fight.   Againll  rebellious  fubjeds  the  great- 
*'  eft  fault  is  delay.     All  moderation  is  weaknefs. 
**  The  ftandard  of  rebellion  was  raifed  by  bold- 
*'  nefs  ;  let  it  be  pulled  down  by  force.     Let  the 
*'  fword  of  jufticc  fall  upon  thofe  who  have  un- 
*'  fheathed  it.     Let  us  lofe  no  time  :  to  flifle  rc- 
*'  volutions,  there  is  a  firfl  moment  which  mud 
"  be  feized  upon.     Let  us  not  leave  to  allonifh'^ 
**  cd  minds  the  leifure  to  accuftom  thcmfelves  to 
*'  their  crime  ;  to  the   chiefs,  the  time  to  con- 
*'  firm  their  power  ;  nor  to  the  people,  that   of 
*'  learning  to  obey  new  mafters.     The  people  in 
*^  a  rebellion  are  almoft  always  drawn  away  by 
**  fome  foreign  impulfe  ;    neither  their  fury,  nor 
*•  their  hatred,  nor  their  attachment,  belong  to 
*'  them.     Their  paflions  are  given  to  them   as 
**  their  weapons.     Let  us   difplay   before  their 
*'  eyes  the   ftrength   and   majefty  of  the  Britifli 
**  empire.     They   will   foon   fall    down   at   our 
*'  feet ;   ihey  will  pafs  on,  in   an   inftant,  from 
*'  terror  to  remorfe,  and  from   remorfc  to  obe- 
"  dience.     If  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  the   fe- 
*'  verity  of  arms,  let   there   be   no  quarter.     In 
**  civil   war,  m.ercy  is   the  mod  falfe  of  all  vir- 
"  tues.     When    once   the  fword    is    drawn,    it 
^'  fhould   never   be   flieathed  till   fubmiffion   be 
*^  attained.     Henceforward  it  is  their's  to  anfwer 
"  to  heaven  and  to  earth  for  their  own  misfor- 
*'  tunes.     Let  us  confider,  that  a  temporary  fc- 
"  verity,  exercifed  in  thefe    rebellious   regions, 
"  mufl  fecure  to  us  obedience  and  peace  for  ages 
*'  to  come. 

"  To  fufpend  our  exertions,  and  to  difarm  us, 
we  arc   repeatedly  told,   that  this  country  is 
peopled  with  our  fellow-citizens,  our   friends, 
"  and  our  brothers.     What,  fnall  we  invoke   in 
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their  favour  names  which  they  have  outraged, 
and  tics  which  they  have  broken  ?  Thefc 
names,  and  thcfc  facred  ties,  are  the  things 
that  accule  them,  and  pronounce  them  guihy. 
Since  when  do  thoie  titles,  fo  revered,  im- 
pofe  duties  only  upon  us  ?  Since  when  have 
rebellious  children  the  right  of  taking  up  arms 
againft  their  mother,  ot  depriving  her  of  her 
inheritance,  and  of  tearing  her  to  pieces  ? 
They  talk  of  liberty.  I  refped  the  name  as 
much  as  they  do :  but,  is  this  liberty  inde- 
pendence ?  Is  it  the  right  of  fubverting  a  le- 
gillation,  eftabliflied  and  founded  for  two  cen- 
turies pad  ?  Is  it  the  right  of  ufurping  all  our 
rights  ?  They  talk  of  liberty ;  and  I  talk  of 
the  fupremacy  and  the  fovereign  power  of 
England. 

"  What,  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
if  they  refufed  to  bear  with  us  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  burden  which  oppreiTes  us,  and  to  Ihare 
in  our  expences,  as  we  make  them  (hare  in 
our  grandeur,  had  they  no  other  way  of  doing 
this,  but  by  rebellion,  but  by  arms  ?  They  are 
called  our  fellow-citizens,  and  our  friends ; 
but  I  behold  in  them  nothing  more  than  our 
perfecutors,  and  the  mod  cruel  enemies  of  our 
country.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  had  common 
anceftors ;  but  thefe  refpeclable  forefathers  I 
myfelf  call  upon  with  confidence.  If  their 
ihades  could  refume  their  place  here,  their 
indignation  would  be  equal  to  our's.  With 
what  refentment  would  thefe  virtuous  citizens 
hear,  that  thofe  of  their  defcendants  who  had 
fettled  beyond  the  feas,  had  no  fooner  felt  their 
own  ftrength,  than  they  had  made  the  guilty 
trial  of  it  againil:  their  country ;  and  that  they 
have  turned  her  own  benefits  againft  her. 
All  of  them,  yes,  all  of  them,  even  that   pa- 

"  cific 
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^'  cific  fet  into  whom  their  founder  indilled   theB  O  O  K 

*'  duty  of  never  fteeping  their  hands   in  blood  ;    XVlll. 

^'  they  who  had  refpecled  the  rights  and  the  hvcs 

*'  of  favage  people;  they  who,  in  tiie  cnthufjafui 

"  of  humanity,   have  broken  the  fetters  of  their 

"  flaves  ;    at    prefent   equally   faithlefs   to   their 

*'  country  and  to  their  religion,  take  up  arms 

*'  for  the  purpofe  of  carnage,  and  to  ufe   them 

*^  againft  you.     They  treat  all  men   as  their  bre- 

"  thren,  and  you  alone,  of  all   people,  are  ex- 

"  eluded  from  this  title.     They  have  taught  the 

"  world,    that  the  favage   Americans,    and    the 

^'  Negroes  of  Africa,  are  henceforth  lefs  ftrangers 

"  to  them  than  the  citizens  of  England. 

*'  Arm  yourfelves,  therefore,  avenge  your  of- 
''  fended  rights,  avenge  your  greatnefs  betrayed. 
*'  Difnlay  that  power,  which  makes  itfelf  be 
*'  feared  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  India ; 
^'  and  which  hath  fo  often  aftonifhed  America 
*'  itfelf;  and  fmce  between  a  fovereign  people, 
"  and  the  fubjed  that  rebels,  there  can  hence- 
"  forth  be  no  other  treaty  than  that  of  force,  let 
"  force  determine  the  matter.  Preferve,  and  re- 
''  take  that  univerfe  which  belongs  to  you,  and 
"  which  ingratitude  and  boldnefs  would  deprive 
"  you  of." 

The  fophifms  of  a  vehement  orator,  fupported  England 
by  the  influence  of  the   crown,  and  by   national  ^gS^^^l^'' 
pride,  extinguiflied  in  mod  of  the  reprefentatives  colonies 
of  the  people  the  defire  of  a  pacific  arrangement,  ^y*^*"^^- 
The   new  refolutions   are  fi milar  to  the  former. 
Every  thing  in  them  even  bears,  in  a  more  deci- 
five  manner,  the  (lamp  of  ferocioufnefs  and  defpo- 
tifm.     Armies  are  raifcd,  and  fleets  are  equipped. 
The   generals  and  the  admirals  fail  towards  the 
New  World,  with  deflru6five  and  fanguinary  or- 
ders and  plans.     Nothing  but  unrefcrved  fubmif- 

fioa 
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BOOK  fion  can  prefervc  or  put  a  flop  to  the  ravages  or- 

^  XVIII.  ^^jj^gj  againfl  the  colonies. 

Till  this  memorable  period,  the  Americans 
had  confined  themfclves  to  a  refiftance  authorized 
by  the  Englifh  laws  themfelves.  They  had  (hewn 
no  other  ambition,  but  that  of  being  maintained 
in  the  very  limited  rights  which  they  had  always 
enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  even,  who  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  more  cxtenfive  views,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  fpeak  to  the  people  of  any  thing 
more  than  an  advantageous  accommodation.  By 
going  further,  they  would  have  been  apprehen- 
five  of  lofmg  the  confidence  of  the  people,  at- 
tached by  habit  to  an  empire  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  they  had  profpered.  The  report 
of  the  great  preparations  that  were  making  for 
war  in  the  Old  Hemifphere,  either  to  enilave  or 
to  reduce  the  New  one  to  alhes,  extinguifhcd 
what  remains  there  might  be  of  afFe£lion  for  the 
original  government.  It  now  remained  only  to 
infpire  the  minds  of  men  with  energy.  This  ef- 
feA  was  produced  by  a  work  intitled  Common 
Senfe,  We  fhall  here  give  an  account  of  the 
ground-work  of  this  doctrine,  without  confining 
ourfelves  precifely  to  the  order  the  writer  hath 
adopted. 

Never,  fays  the  author  of  this  celebrated  v^ork, 
never  did  an  interefl  of  greater  importance  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  the 
concern  of  a  city,  or  of  a  province,  it  is  that  of 
an  immenfe  continent,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the 
globe.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  it  is  that 
of  ages.  The  prefent  period  will  determine  the 
fate  of  a  long  futurity  ;  and  many  hundred  year 
after  the  cefTation  of  our  exiftence,  the  fun,  ii 
giving  light  to  this  hemifphere,  will  lliine  eithe 
upon  our  fhame  or  our  glory.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  talked  of  reconciliation  and  peace  ;  but 
1  every 
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rvery  thing  is  changed.     As   foon  as   arms   arc  BOOK 
aken  up,  as  foon  as  the  firfl  drop  of  blood  is  ^  xyiiL 
pilt,  the  time  for  debate  is  paft.     One   day  hath 
fiven  rife  to  a  revolution.     One  day  hath  tranf- 
)orted  us  into  a  new  age. 

Men  of  timorous  minds,  and  who  judge  of  the 
uture  by  the  paft,  think  we  are  in  want  of  the 
>roteclion  of  England.  She  may  be  ufcful  to  a 
ifing  colony  ;  fhc  is  become  dangerous  to  a  na- 
ion  completely  formed.  Infancy  (lands  in  need 
>f  fupport,  but  youth  mufl  walk  free,  and  with 
he  elevation  that  is  fuitable  to  it.  Between  one 
laticn  and  another,  as  between  man  and  man, 
le  who  can  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  pro- 
ed  me,  may  alfo  have  the  power  and  the  will  to 
o  me  an  injury.  I  give  up  the  protestor,  in  or- 
er  that  I  may  not  have  a  maftcr  to  fear. 

In  Europe,  the  people  are  too  clofely  preffed 
ogether,  to  admit  this  part  of  the  globe  to  enjoy 
onflant  peace.  The  interefts  of  courts  and  of 
lations  are  always  clafhing  with  each  other.  As 
be  friends  of  England,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
11  her  enemies.  The^  dowry  which  this  aUiance 
/ill  bring  to  America  is  perpetual  war.  Let  us, 
tierefore,  feparate.  Neutrality,  trade,  and  peace  ; 
jch  are  the  foundations  of  our  grandeur. 

The  authority  of  Great  Britain  muft,  fooner  or 
Iter,  have  an  end.  This  is  the  operation  of  na- 
Lire,  of  necelTity,  and  of  time.  The  Englifh  go- 
crnment,  therefore,  can  only  give  us  a  temporary 
onftitution  ;  and  we  fhall  only  bequeath  to  our 
ofterity,  an  American  ftate,  burdened  with  dif- 
:nfions  and  debts.  If  we  be  defirous  of  fecuring 
ur  happinefs,  let  us  feparate.  If  we  be  fathers, 
nd  if  we  love  our  children,  let  us  feparate* 
^aws  and  liberty,  fuch  is  the  inheritance  we  owe 
lem. 

England 
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BOOK  England  is  at  too  great  a  diftancc  from  us 
XVUI.  ^j^  govern  us.  What,  lliall  we  always  crofs  two 
thoufand  leagues  to  demand  the  protedion  of 
laws,  to  claim  juftice,  to  juflify  ourlelves  of  ima- 
ginary crimes,  and  meanly  to  folicit  the  court 
and  the  miniftry  of  a  foreign  climate?  Mult  we 
wait  whole  years  for  every  anfwer,  fuppofing  it 
were  not  even  too  often  injufticc  that  we  were 
obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  acrofs  the  ocean  ?  No, 
for  a  great  ftate,  the  center  and  the  feat  of  power 
mud  necelfarily  be  in  the  ftate  itfelf.  Nothing 
but  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eafl  can  poflibly  have 
accuftomed  the  people  thus  to  receive  laws  from 
diftant  maftcrs,  or  from  bafhaws,  who  are  the  rc- 
prefentatives  of  invifible  tyrants.  But  remember, 
that  the  more  the  diitance  increafcs,  the  heavier 
is  the  weight  of  defpotifm  ;  and  that  the  people, 
then  deprived  of  almoft  all  the  benefits  of  go- 
vernment, have  none  but  the  misfortunes  and 
vices  of  it. 

Nature  hath  not  created  a  world,  in  order  to 
fubje«5t  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  in  ano- 
ther hemifphere.  Nature  hath  cftabliihed  laws 
of  equilibrium,  which  ilic  follows  in  all  parts, 
in  the  heavens  as  on  the  earth.  By  the  rule  of 
quantity  and  of  diltance,  America  can  belong 
only  to  itfelf. 

There  is  no  government  without  a  mutual 
confidence,  between  him  who  commands  and  him 
who  obeys.  Otherwife  ail  is  over,  the  commu- 
nication is  interrupted,  and  cannot  poflibly  be 
renewed.  England  hath  Ihewn  too  evidently, 
that  fhe  wanted  to  command  us  as  ilaves  ;  Ame- 
rica, that  fhe  was  equally  fenfible  of  her  rights; 
and  her  flrength.  Each  of  them  hath  betrayed 
it's  fecret ;  and  from  that  moment  no  treaty  can 
take   place.     It  would  be   fJigned  by  hatred  and 

miitruft  ', 
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miftrufl: ;  hatred  which  cannot  forgive,  and  mif-  book 
truft,  which  in  it's  nature  is  irreconcileablc.  XVIII. 

Would  you  know  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accommodation  ?  Your  ruin.  You 
ftand  in  need  of  laws,  and  will  not  obtain  them. 
Who  is  to  give  thcin  to  you  ?  The  Englifh  na- 
tion ?  But  file  is  jealous  of  your  increale.  The 
king  ?  He  is  your  enemy.  Yourfelves,  in  your 
afi'emblies  ?  Do  you  not  recoiled:,  that  every  le- 
gillation  is  fubjed:  to  the  negative  right  of  the 
monarch  who  wifhes  to  fubdue  you  ?  This  right 
would  be  a  terrible  one,  inceflantly  militating 
againll:  you.  Should  you  make  demands,  they 
will  be  eluded :   fhould  you  form  plans  of  gran- 

.  deur  and  commerce,  they  would  become  an  ob- 
jed  of  alarm  for  the  mother-country.  Your  go- 
vernment would  be  nothing  more  than  a  eland ef- 
tine  war,  fuch  as  that  of  an  enemy  who  wifliesto 

.deitroy  without  fighting ;  it  would  be,  in  politi- 
cal ceconomy,  a  flow  and  concealed  alTafEnation, 
which  gives  rife  to  languor,  which  prolongs   and 

•entertains  weaknefs,  and  which,  by  a  deflruclive 
art,  keeps  the  body  equally  fufpended  between 
life  and  death.     If  you  fliould  fubmit  to  England, 

.fuch  will  be  your  fate. 

We  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms.  Our  rights 
are.  necelTity.  a  jufl  defence  ;  our  misfortunes, 
thofe  of  our  children,  the  enormities  committed 
againlt  us.  Our  rights  are  our  auguil  title  of  na- 
tion. The  fword  muft  decide  between  us.  The 
tribunal  of  war  is  henceforth  the  only  tribunal 
that  exifts  for  us.  If  we  niufi  fight,  let  it  at 
lead  be  for  a  c aufe  that  is  worthy,  and  which  will 
reward  us  for  the  lavifliment  of  our  riches  and 
our  blood.  What !  fliall  we  expofe  ourfelves  to 
fee  our  cities  deftroyed,  our  countries  ravaged, 
our  families  put  to  the  fword,  merely  to   obtain 

-  an  honourable  accommodation,  that  is  to  fay,  to 

intreat 
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BOO  K  intrcat  for  new  chains,  and  to  cement  ourfelvc^i 
^^^  the  edifice  of  our  ilavery  ?  What!  fliall  it  be  byj 
the  light  of  conflagrations  ;  fhall  it  be  over  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,  of  our  children,  and  of  oun 
wives,  that  we  (hall  fign  a  treaty  with  our  op- 
prcflion  ?  And  will  they,  covered  over  with  ourl 
blood,  condefcend  to  forgive  us  ?  Alas !  wc 
fhould  then  be  nothing  more  than  a  vile  objc£l  of 
aftoniftiment  to  Europe,  of  indignation  to  Ame- 
rica, and  of  contempt  even  to  our  enemies.  If 
we  can  obey,  we  have  had  no  right  to  contend. 
Liberty  alone  can  abfolve  us.  Liberty,  and  en- 
tire liberty,  is  the  only  aim  worthy  of  our  efforts, 
and  of  our  perils.  What  do  I  fay  ?  It  belongs  to 
us  from  this  moment.  It  is  in  the  bloody  plains 
of  Lexington  that  our  claims  are  rcgiilered  ;  it  is 
there  that  England  hath  torn  in  pieces  that 
contrail  which  united  us  to  her.  Yes,  at  the 
inftant  when  England  fired  the  firfl  (hot  againft 
us,  nature  herfelf  proclaimed  us  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Let  us  avail  ourfelves  of  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  our  enemies.  The  youth  of  nations  is 
the  age  the  mod  favourable  to  their  independ- 
ence. It  is  the  period  of  energy  and  vigour. 
Our  minds  are  not  yet  furrounded  with  that 
parade  of  luxury,  which  ferves  as  a  hoftage  to 
tyranny.  Our  limbs  are  not  yet  enervated  by  the 
arts  of  effeminacy.  There  is  none  of  that  nobility 
bearing  fway  among  us,  which,  even  by  it's  con- 
flitution,  is  allied  to  kings ;  which  is  no  further 
attached  ^to  liberty,  than  when  it  can  make  it  the 
means  of  oppreffion  ;  that  nobility,  eager  of  rights 
and  titles,  for  whom,  in  times  of  revolution  and 
crifis,  the  people  are  nothing  more  than  an  in-  jii 
ftrument,  and  for  whom  the  fupreme  power  is  a 
corrupter  alwaya  at  band. 

YourI 
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Your  colonies  are  formed  of  plain  and  cou-b  o  o  k 
rageous,  laborious  and  proud  men;  men  who  are.  XVIII. 
at  once  the  proprietors  and  the  cultivators  of 
their  lands.  Liberty  is  the  firft  of  their  wants. 
Ruflic  labours  have  prcvioufly  inured  them  to 
war.  Public  cnthufiafm  will  bring  forth  talents 
unknown.  It  is  in  revolutions  that  the  minds  of 
men  are  enlarged,  that  heroes  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  take  their  poft.  Recall  Holland  to 
your  memory,  and  the  multitude  of  extraordinary 
men  to  whom  the  contefl  for  her  liberty  g;ave 
birth  :  fuch  is  your  example.  Recoiled  her  fuc- 
cefs :  fuch  is  your  prefage. 

Let  our  firft  meafure  be  to  form  a  conftitution 
that  may  unite  us.    The  moment  is  come.     Later 
than  this,  it  would  be  abandoned  to  an  uncertain 
futurity,  and   to   the  caprices   of  chance.     The 
more  we  acquire  men  and  riches,  the  more  bar- 
riers will  arife  between  us.     How  fliall  we  then 
conciliate   fo  many  interefts,  and  To  many   pro- 
vinces ?  For  a  union  of  this  kind,  it  is  neceflarv 
that  every  people  ihould  be   fenfible  at   once  of 
the  weaknefs  and  ftrength  of  the  whole.     Great 
calamities,  or  great  apprehenfions,  muft   prevail. 
Then  it  is,  that  among  nations,  as  among   indi- 
viduals,   thofe  vigorous    and  rooted    friendfhips 
take  place,  which  reciprocally  bind  the  fouls  and 
the  interell  of  men.     Then  it  is,  that  one  fingle 
fpirit  univerfally  prevailing,  forms  the  genius  of 
dates ;  and  that  all  the  fcattered   forces   become, 
by  being  colleded,'  one  fole  and   terrible   force. 
Thanks  to  our  perfccutors,  we  are  now  at   that 
period  ;  and  if  we  have  courage,  it  will  be  a  for- 
tunate one  for  us.     Few  nations  have  feized  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  formation  of  their  go- 
vernment.    If  this  moment  ihould  once  efcape,  it 
never  returns  ;  and  men  are  confequently  puniflif 
cd  with  ages  of  anarchy  and  llavery.     Let  not  a 

Vol.  VL  O  fimilar 
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BOOK  fimilir  fault  prepare  fimilar  regrets  for  us,  which 
^^"^-  would  be  inelledtual. 

Li-T  us,  therefore,  feize  upon  the  moment 
which  is  the  only  one  for  us.  It  is  in  our  power 
to  form  the  fined  conflilution  that  ever  exifted 
among  men.  You  have  read  in  your  facred  writ- 
ings, the  hiftory  of  mankind  buried  under  a  gene- 
ral deluge  of  the  globe.  One  fingle  family  fur- 
vivcd,  and  was  commilTioned  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  renew  the  earth.  We  are  that  family.  De- 
fpotifm  hath  overwhelmed  every  thing  j  and  we 
can  renew  the  world  a  fecond  time. 

At  this  inflanr,  we  are  going  to  determine  the 
fate  of  a  race  of  men  more  numerous,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  people  of  Europe  taken  together. 
Shall  we  wait  'till  we  become  the  prey  of  the 
conqueror,  and  till  the  hopes  of  the  univerfe  (hall 
be  fruftratcd  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  all  the  future 
generations  of  the  world  have  at  this  moment 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  are  alking  us  for 
liberty.  We  are  going  to  fettle  their  deftiny.  If 
we  betray  them,  they  will  one  day  walk  over  our 
graves  with  their  chains,  and  perhaps  load  us  with 
imprecations. 

Remember  a  work  that  hath  appeared  among 
us,  and  the  motto  of  which  was.  Union  or' 
D-:iATH. 

Let  us  therefore  unite,  and  begin  by  declaring 
our  Independence.  That  alone  can  efface  the 
title  of  rebellious  fubjedls,  w^hich  our  infolent  op- 
prellbrs  dare  to  beftow  upon  us.  That  alone  can 
make  us  rife  to  that  dignity  that  is  our  due,  in- 
fure  us  allies  among  the  powers,  and  imprint  re- 
iped  even  on  our  enemies  ;  and  if  we  treat  with 
them,  that  alone  can  give  us  the  right  of  treat- 
ing with  that  right  and  majefly  which  belongs  to' 
a  nation. 

Butnj 
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But  I  will  repeat  it :  Let  us  lofe  no  time.  OurB  O  o  K 
uncertainty  occafions  our  wcaknefs.  Let  us  dare  ^3^™1j 
to  be  Free,  and  we  are  fo.  When  we  are  ready 
to  get  over  this  ftep,  we  (tart  back.  We  all  look 
at  each  other  with  anxious  curiofity.  It  fcems  as 
if  we  were  aftonilhed  at  our  boldnefs,  and  fright- 
ened at  our  courage.  But  it  is  no  longer  time  to 
calculate.  In  great  affairs,  and  where  there  is  but 
one  great  meafure  to  adopt,  too  much  circum- 
fpedion  ceafes  to  be  prudence.  Whatever  is  ex- 
treme, demands  an  extreme  rcfolution.  Then  the 
mofl:  enterprifmg  (leps  are  the  mod  prudent ;  and 
the  excefs  of  boldnefs  becomes  even  the  means 
and  the  warrant  of  fuccefs. 

Such  was  the  bafis  of  the  fentimcnts  and  ideas  The  co- 
diffufed   in  this  work.     They  confirmed   i^  ^^^'^^bJ-erkthe 
principles  thofe  bold. men,  who  for   a  long  time  ties  which 
pad  had  alkcd  to  be  entirely  detached  from   the  united 
mother-country.     The  timid  citizens,    who  hadg^^and; 
hitherto  hcfitatcd,  at   length  determined  on   this  and  de- 
great  feparation.     The  wifh  for  independence  had^g^_ 
a  fufficient  number  of  partizans,  to  enable  the  ge-felves  in- 
neral  congrefs   to  declare  it  on  the  4th  of  JulyP^"^^"^ 

^77^*  country. 

O,  THAT  I  had  received  from  nature  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Athens 
and  Rome  !  With  what  fublimity,  with  what  en- 
thufiafm  fliould  I  not  fpcak  of  thofe  generous 
men,  who  by  their  patience,  their  wifdom,  and 
their  courage,  have  eredled  this  grand  edifice,. 
Handcock,  Franklin,  and  the  tw^o  Adams's,  were 
the  principal  perlbns  in  this  interefling  fcene ; 
but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Pofterity  will 
be  acquamtcd  with  them  all.  Their  celebrated 
names  will  be  tranfmitted  to  it  by  a  more  fortu- 
nate pen  than  mine.  The  marble  and  the  bronze 
will  exhibit  them  to  the  remotelt  ages.  At  fight 
of  them,  the  friend  of  liberty  will  feel   his  eyes 

O  a  filled 
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B  o  o  K  filled  with  pleafing  tears,  and  his  heart  will  bound 
3^ /ill  with  joy.     Under  the   bufl:  of  one  of  them  has 
been    written,    Hl    took    from  Heaven    it's 

THUNDER,    AND    PROM     TYRANTS     1  HEIR    SCTP- 

TRE.     They  will  all  partake   with  hini  the   lafl 
words  of  this  encomium. 

Heroic  region  !  mine  advanced  age  will  not 
allow  me  to  vilit  thee  !  I  fhall  never  be  prefent 
amidft  the  refpedable  perfons  who  compofe  your 
Areopagus.  I  fha'U  never  aflift  at  the  deliberati- 
ons of  your  Congrefs.  I  fhall  die  without  having 
feen  the  refidence  of  toleration,  of  morality,  and 
of  found  laws;  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty.  A  free 
and  facred  land  will  not  cover  my  afhes  :  but  I 
could  have  wiflied  it ;  and  my  lafl  words  fhall  be 
vows  addreffed  to  Heaven  for  your  profperity. 

Although  America  was  afl'ured  that  her  con- 
du6l  would  meet  with  univerfal  approbation,  yet 
fhe  thought  it  her  duty  to  lay  before  the  nations 
the  motives  of  it.  She  publifhed  her  manifefto*, 
in  which  we  read  ;  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, and  of  it's  king,  will  offer  to  poflerity,  in 
fpeaking  of  them  and  of  us,  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  outrages  and  ufurpations,  all  equally  tending 
to  the  eftablifliment  of  abfolute  tyranny  in  theie 
provinces. 

This  hiftory  will  fay,  that  it's  monarch  hath 
refufed  to  give  his  confent  to  laws  which  were  the 
mod  falutavy  and  the  moil  necefTary  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

That  he  hath  transferred  the  alTemblies  to  in- 
convenient places,  at  a  di Ranee  from  the  records, 
in  order  to  bring  the  deputies  more  eafily  into  his 
views. 

*  The  Englifh  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  this  account  is 
r.ot  taken  literally  ffon,>  the  original  Biauifcflo  publifhed  by  the 
Annericans- 

That  i 
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That  he  hath  fcveral  times  dilTolveci  the  cham-  book 
ber  of  the  reprefentatives,  becaufe  the  rights  of   xviii. 
the  people  were  llrenuoully  defended  there. 

That  after  the  diflblution,  the  ftates  have  been 
left  too  long  without  reprefentatives ;  and  were 
confequently  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  re- 
fulting  from  the  want  of  an  aflembly. 

That  he  hath  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  po- 
pulation, by  making  it  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
be  naturalized,  and  by  requiring  too  much  for 
the  lands  of  which  he  granted  the  property. 

That  he  hath  put  the  judges  too  much  under 
his  dependence,  by  enading  that  they  fliould  hold 
their  offices  and  their  falaries  from  him  alone. 

That  he  hath  created  new  places,  and  filled  thofe 
regions  with  a  multitude  of  agents,  who  devour- 
ed our  fubftance  and  difturbed  our  tranquillity. 

That  in  time  of  full  peace  he  hath  kept  up 
confiderable  forces  in  the  midfl;  of  us,  without  the 
confent  of  the  legiflative  power. 

That  he  hath  rendered  the  military  power  inde- 
pendent of,  and  even  fuperior  to,  the  civil  law. 

That  he  hath  fettled  with  corrupt  men  to 
lodge  armed  foldiers  in  our  houfes,  and  to  fhelter 
them  from  punifliment  for  the  murders  which 
they  might  commit  in  America ;  to  deflroy  our 
trade  in  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  ;  to  impofe 
taxes  on  us  without  our  confent ;  to  deprive  us 
in  feveral  cafes  of  our  trials,  by  juries  ;  to  tranf- 
poxt  us  beyond  feas  that  we  might  be  brought  to 
trial  there  ;  to  take  away  our  charaders,  fupprefs 
our  bed  laws,  and  alter  the  balis  and  the  form  of 
our  government ;  to  fufpend  our  own  Icgiflation 
in  order  to  give  us  other  laws. 

That  he  hath  himfelf  abdicated  his  govern- 
ment over  the  provinces  of  America,  by  declar- 
ing that  we  had  forfeited  his  protedion,  and  by 
waging  war  againll  us. 

That 
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BOOK      That  he  hath  caufed  our  coafts  to  be  ravaged, 
^^^^   our  ports  to  be  deflroyed,  and  our  people  to   be 
maffacred. 

That  he  hath  compelled  our  fellow-citizens, 
taken  prifoners  at  fea,  to  bear  arms  againft  their 
country,  to  become  the  alfaflins  of  their  friends 
and  their  brethren,  or  to  perifh  themfelves  by 
thofe  beloved  hands. 

That  he  hath  fomented  inteftinc  divifions 
amongfl  us,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  againfl 
our  peaceful  inhabitants,  barbarous  favages,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  maffacre  without  diftin^lion  of  rank, 
of  fex,  or  of  age,  every  perfon  they  met  with. 

That  at  this  time  mercenary  and  foreign  ar- 
mies have  arrived  on  our  fhores,  who  were  in- 
tended to  confummate  the  work  of  defolation  and 
of  death. 

And  that  a  prince,  whofe  chara£ler  was  thus 
marked  by  all  the  features  of  tyranny,  was  not 
fit  to  govern  a  free  people. 

A  PROCEEDING  which  difiblved  the  ties  formed 
by  confanguinity,  by  religion,  and  by  habit,  ought 
to  have  been  fupported  by  a  great  unanimity  and 
by  prudent  and  vigorous  meafures.  The  united 
ftates  of  America  gave  themfelves  a  confederate 
conftitution,  which  added  all  the  exterior  ftrength 
of  the  monarchy  to  all  the  interior  advantages  of 
a  republican  government. 

Each  province  had  an  aflembly  formed  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  different  diftrids,  and  who 
were  intrufted  with  the  legiflative  power.  The 
executive  power  was  veiled  in  the  prefident.  It 
was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  all  the  citizens,  to  convene  them  when  cir- 
cumftances  required  it,  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment and  fubfiilence  of  the  troops,  and  to  con- 
cert  the  operations  with  their  chiefs.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fecret  cornraittee,  whofe 

bufincfs 
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bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  up  a  conflant  intercourfe  Book 
with  the  general  Congrcfs.     The  time  of  his  ad- ,  ^y^^^' 
miniflration  is  limited  to  two  years,  but  the  laws 
allowed  it  to  be  prolonged. 

The  provinces  were  not  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  adminiftration  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  although  it  was  compofed  of  the 
deputies  of  all  the  colonies.  The  fupcriority  of 
the  general  congrefs  over  each  particular  con- 
grefs  was  limited  to  what  concerned  policy  and 
war. 

But  fome  people  have  judged  that  the  inftitu- 
tlon  of  this  body  was  not  fo  well  planned  as  the 
legiflation  of  the  provinces.  It  (hould  fcem  in- 
deed, that  confederate  States,  who  emerge  from 
the  condition  of  fubjeds  to  rife  to  independence, 
cannot  without  danger  intruft  their  delegates  with 
an  unlimited  power  of  making  peace  or  war. 
For  if  thefe  were  either  faithlefs  or  not  much  en- 
lightened, they  might  again  fubje£l  the  whole  State 
to  the  fame  yoke  from  which  it  attempts  to  free 
itfelf.  It  feems  that  in  the  inftant  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  public  wifhes  cannot  be  too  much  known 
nor  too  literally  explained.  It  is  undoubtedly 
necelfary,  fay  they,  that  all  the  meafures,  all  the 
operations  which  concur  to  the  common  attack 
or  defence,  fhould  be  decided  by  the  common 
reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the  State  ;  but  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of 
peace  ought  to  be  debated  in  each  province  5  and 
the  deliberations  fhould  be  transmitted  to  the 
congrefs  by  the  deputies,  who  fhould  fubmit  the 
Qpinion  of  their  provinces  to  the  majority  of  votes. 
Laftly,  it  is  added,  that  if  it  be  right  in  eflab- 
lifhed  governments  for  the  people  to  confide  in 
the  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  it  is  necefTary  in  a  State 
where  the  conftitution  is  forming,  where  the  peo- 
ple, flill  uncertain  of  their  fate,  require  their  li- 
?&  bcrty 
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BOO  Kberty   fword  in  hand,  that  all  the  citizens  iliould 
v^  ^i^'  .  continually  attend  at  the  councils  in  the  army,  and 
in  the  puL'ic  j)laccs,  and  that  they  fhould  always 
keep  a  watchful   eye  over   the  rcprelcntatives  to 
whom  they  have  intruded  their  dflliny, 

Tn  "UGH  thefe  principles  be  generally  true,  it 
may  however  be  anfweied,  ihat  it  was  difficult 
perhaps  to  apply  them  to  the  new  republic  form- 
ed by  the  Americans.  The  cafe  is  not  with  them 
as  with  the  confederate  republics  we  fee  in  Eu- 
rope, I  mean  Hohand  and  Switzerland,  which 
only  occupy  a  territory  of  fmall  extent,  and  where 
it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  eftablifh  a  rapid  commu- 
nication between  the  feveral  provinces.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  confederacies  of 
ancient  Greece.  Thefe  States  were  lituated  at  a 
fmall  diltance  from  each  other,  almoft  entirely 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Peloponnefus,  or 
vithin  the  circuit  of  a  narrow  Archipelago.  But 
the  United  States  of  America,  difperfed  over  an 
immenfe  continent,  occupying  in  tlie  New  World 
a  fpace  of  near  fifteen  degrees,  leparated  by  de- 
ferts,  mountains,  gulphs,  and  by  a  vaft  extent 
of  coafls,  cannot  enjoy  fo  fpeedy  a  communica- 
tion. If  congrefs  were  not  impowered  to  decide 
upon  political  intereds  without  the  particular  de- 
liberations of  each  province;  if  upon  every  oc- 
cafion  of  the  leaft  importance,  and  every  unfore- 
feen  event,  it  were  nccelTary  for  the  reprefentatives 
to  receive  new  orders,  and  as  it  were  a  new  pow- 
er, this  body  would  remain  in  a  date  of  inadti- 
vity.  The  diflances  to  be  traverfed,  together 
with  the  length  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  de- 
bates might  be  too  frequently  prejudicial  to  the 
general  good. 

Besides,  it  is  never  in  the  infancy  of  a  confti- 
tution,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  great  commotions 
for  liberty,  that  we  need  apprehend  that  a  body 

of 
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)f  reprefentatlves  fliould  betray,  either  from  cor-B  o  o  k 
uption  or  weaknefs,  the  interefts  with  which  they  ^^  ^^^• 
re  intruded.  The  general  fpirit  will  rather  be 
nfiamcd  and  exalted  in  fuch  a  body.  There  it 
s  that  the  genius  of  the  nation  refides  in  all  k's 
igour.  Chofen  by  the  efteem  of  their  fellow- 
itizens,  chofen  at  a  time  when  every  public 
Linclion  is  dangerous,  and  every  vote  an  honour; 
(laced  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  will  eternally 
ompofe  this  celebrated  Areopagus,  and  on  that 
ccount  naturally  induced  to  confider  public  li- 
lerty  as  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  they  mud 
»e  poffefled  with  the  enthufiafm  of  founders, 
ii'hofe  pride  it  is  to  engrave  for  future  centuries 
heir  names  upon  the  frontifpiece  of  the  auguft 
[lonument  which  is  ereding.  The  apprehenfions 
/hich  the  favourers  of  the  contrary  fyftem  might 
ave  upon  this  account,  appear  therefore  to  be 
l-founded. 

I  WILL  go  further  ftilL  It  might  happen  that 
people  who  fight  for  their  liberty,  fatigued 
nth  a  long  and  painful  ftruggle,  and  more  af- 
zdicd  with  the  dangers  of  the  moment  than  with 
tie  idea  of  their  future  happinefs,  might  feel 
tieir  courage  dampt,  and  might  one  day,  per- 
aps,  be  tempted  to  prefer  dependence  and  peace 
3  a  tempeftuous  independence,  which  would  ex- 
ofe  them  to  dangers  and  bloodfhed.  It  is  then 
hat  it  would  be  advantageous  to  thofe  people  to 
ave  deprived  themfelves  of  the  power  of  making 
eace  with  their  oppreffors,  and  to  have  vefted 
hat  power  in  the  hands  of  a  fenate  which  they 
ad  chofen  to  be  the  organ  of  their  will  at  a  time 
4ien  that  will  was  free,  haughty,  and  courage- 
us.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  told  their  fenate  at 
le  time  of  their  inftitution.  We  raife  the  ftand- 
rd  of  war  againfl:  our  tyrants  ;  if  our  arms  fhould 
row  weary  of  the  fight,  if  we  Ihould  ever  be  ca- 
pable 
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BOOK  pablc  of  degrading  ourfelvcs  fo  far  as  to  fuc  for 
^^^'^^^  rcpofc,  fupport  us  againfl  our  weaknefs:  Do  not 
attend  to  wifhes  unworthy  of  ourfclves,  which  we 
prcvioufly  difavow ;  and  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  peace  till  our  chains  fhall  be  entirely 
broken. 

Accordingly,  if  we  confult  the  hiftoryof  re- 
publics, we  (hall  find  that  the  multitude  have  almofl 
always  the  impetuofity  and  the  ardour  of  the  firll 
moment ;  but  that  it  is  only  in  a  fmall  number 
of  men  chofcn  and  fit  to  ferve  as  chiefs,  in  whom 
refide   thofe    conftant  and    vigorous    refolutions 
which  proceed   with  a  firm  and  certain   flep  to- 
wards a  great  aim,  and  which  are  never  altered, 
but  obftinately  ftruggle  againft   calamities,  for- 
tune, and  mankind. 
War  be-        HowEVER  this  may  be,  and  whatever  fide  we 
meentiie  ^^Y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  political  difculTion,  the  Ameri- 
United      caus  had  not  yet  formed  their  fyftem  of  govern- 
States  and  j^g^t,  whcn   in   the  month  of  March,  Hopkins 
was  carrying  off  from  the  Englifli  iflands  of  Pro- 
vidence a  very  numerous  artillery,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  warlike  (lores ;  when  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  Carleton  drove  away  from  Canada  the 
Provincials  who  were  employed  in  reducing  Que- 
bec, in  order  to  finiih  the  conqueft  of  that  great 
poffefiion ;    when  in   June,  Clinton  and  Parker 
were  fo  vigoroufiy  driven  back  upon  the  coafts  ofi 
South   America.     The  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  followed  by  greater  fcenes. 

Howe  had  fucceeded  the  feeble  Gage.  It  wajr 
even  the  new  general  who  had  evacuated  Bofton. 
Received  in  Hallifax  on  the  fecond  of  April,  he?* 
quitted  it  the  tenth  of  June  to  go  to  Statea 
Ifland,  where  he  was  fucceflively  joined  by  the 
land  and  fea  forces  which  he  expected;  and  oa^ 
the  28th  of  Auguft  he  landed  without  oppofitioii 
upon  Long  Ifland,  under  the  proteftion  of  a  fleet, 

com* 
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rommanded  by  the  admiral  his  brother.  ThcBOOK 
Americans  did  not  difplay  much  more  vigour  in^^^'- 
the  inland  countries  than  upon  the  coafts.  After 
1  trifling  refiftance  and  confiderable  loflcs  they 
ook  refuge  on  the  continent,  with  a  facility  which 
I  conqueror,  who  had  known  how  to  improve  his 
idvantages,  would  never  have  given  them. 

The  new  republicans  forfook  the  city  of  New 
STork  with  ftill  greater  facility  than  they  had  eva- 
:uated  Long  Ifland,  and  they  retired  to  Kingf- 
)ridge,  where  every  thing  feemed  difpofed  for  an 
)bftinate  refiftance. 

Had  the  Engli(h  followed  up  their  firft  fuc- 
leflTes  with  that  adlivity  which  the  circumftanccs 
equired,  the  new  levies  which  were  oppofcd  to 
hem  would  infallibly  have  been  difpcrfed  or 
ibliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Six  weeks 
vcYc  allowed  them  to  recover  themfelvcs,  and 
hey  did  not  abandon  their  intrenchments  till  the 
light  of  the  2d  of  November,  when  they  were 
onvinced,  by  the  motions  which  were  made  un* 
ler  their  eyes,  that  their  camp  was  going  to  be 
ttacked. 

Washington  their  chief,  did  not  choofe  to 
ruft  the  fate  of  his  country  to  an  action,  which 
light  have  been,  and  which  mud  naturally  have 
ecn,  decifive  againft  the  great  interefts  he  was 
Krufted  with.  He  knew  that  delays  are  always 
avourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  and 
ital  to  ftrangers.  This  conviction  determined 
im  to  fall  back  upon  the  Jerfcys  with  the  inten- 
on  of  protrading  the  war.  Favoured  by  the 
winter,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  the 
ature  of  the  territory,  which  deprived  difcipline 
f  part  of  it's  advantages,  he  might  flatter  him- 
*lf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  cover  the  greateft 
art  of  this  fertile  province,  and  to  keep  the  cne* 
jy  at  a  diftancc  from  Pennfylvaniav     AH  of  a 

fuddcn 
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BOOK  fiuldcii  he  T:  i^nrl  his  col6urs  forfakcn  by  foldicrsj 
^^•^who  were  engaged  lor  no  more  than  fix  or  even 
three  months,  and  from  an  arniy  of  five  and 
twenty  thoufand  men,  he  fcarcely  kept  together 
two  thoufand  five  hundred,  with  whom  he  found 
hiinfelf  very  fortunate  to  efcape  beyond  the  De^ 
lavvare. 

Without  lofing  a  moment  the  royal  troops 
ought  to  have  croflcd  the  river  in  purfuit  of  this 
fmall  number  of  fiigitives,  and  to  have  completed 
the  difperfion  of  them.  If  the  five  thoufand  men 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  Rhode  Ifland,  had 
gone  up  the  river  upon  the  fhips  they  were  on 
board  of,  the  junction  of  the  two  corps  would 
have  been  made  without  oppofition  in  Philadel- 
phia itfelf,  and  the  new  republic  would  have  beea 
extinguifhed  in  the  famous  and  interefting  city 
which  had  given  it  birth. 

The  Englifh  general  was  perhaps  cenfured  at 
that  time  for  having  been  too  timorous  and  too 
cir<:umfpe6i:  in  the  operations  of  the  field.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  he  was  rafh  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  his  winter-quarters.  He  fettled  them 
as  if  there  had  not  been  a  fmgle  individual  in 
America,  who  either  had  the  power  or  the  incli* 
nation  to  molefl  them. 

This  prefumption  emboldened  the   militia  of 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,  and  of  Virginia,  who 
had  united    for  their  common  fafety.     The  2  5tl^j 
of  December,  they  crolTed  the  Delaware,  and  fell 
unawares  upon  Trentown,  which  was   occupied 
by  fiiteen  hundred  of  the  twelve  thoufand  Hefi 
fians,  who  had  been  fo  bafely  fold  to  Great  Bri* 
tain  by  their  avaricious  mafter.     This   corps  wj 
either  maifacred,  taken,  or  intirely  difperfed.     ^ 
week  after,    three  Englifh  regiments   were   alio 
driven  out  of  Princes  Town,  but  not  without  hav- 
ing flicwn  more  courage  than  the  foreign  troopJ 

in 
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,n  their  pay.  Thefe  unexpedled  events  reduced  B  O  O  K 
:he  enemies  of  America  in  Jerfey,  to  tiic  pofts  of  ^ 
Amboy  and  of  Brunfwick;  and  they  were  even 
nuch  harafled  there  during  the  remainder  oi  the 
3ad  feafon.  The  efted  of  great  pafTions  and  great 
iangers  is  frequently  to  aftoniih  the  foul,  and  to 
blunge  it  in  a  kind  of  Itupor  which  deprives  it  of 
he  ufe  of  it's  powers.  By  degrees  it  comes  to 
tfelf  and  recovers.  All  it's  faculties  fufpended 
^or  a  moment,  exert  themfelves  with  greater 
mergy.  It  (trains  all  it's  fprings,  and  it's  flrength 
becomes  equal  to  it's  fituation.  In  a  great  mul- 
titude fome  individuals 'firft  experience  this  effect, 
and  it  is  quickly  communicated  to  all.  This  re- 
i^olution  had  been  accompliflied  in^he  confede- 
rate States,  and  armed  men  iiTued  forth  from  all 
[quarters  of  them. 

The  campaign  of  1777,  was  opened  very  late. 
The  Englifh  army  defpairing  of  making  a  road  to 
Pennfylvania  through  the  Jerfeys,  embarked  at 
length  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  arrived  by  Che- 
fcapeak  Bay,  in  a  country  which  their  generals 
might  be  ccnfured  for  not  having  invaded  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Their  march  was  not  interrupted 
till  they  came  to  Brandewine,  where  they  attacked 
iind  defeated  the  Americans  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  on  the  30th  at  Philadelphia, 
Vi/hich  had  been  abandoned  by  Congrefs  on  the 
25th,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
fome  days  fooner  or  later. 

This  conqueft  was  attended  with  no  confe- 
quences.  The  conquerors  beheld  nothing  but 
hatred  and  devaftation  around  them.  Confined 
in  a  very  circumfcribed  fpace,  they  met  with  un- 
furmountable  obftacles  in  extending  themfelves 
upon  an  uncultivated  territory.  Their  gold  even 
did  not  furnifli  them  with  refourccs  from  the 
neighbouring  dillri6ts,  and  they  could  only  ac- 
1  quire 
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BOOK  quire  their  fubfiftencc  from  acrofs  the  Teas. 
Xyiii.  \\^caried  with  a  confinement  which  had  lafled 
*^nine  months,  they  determined  to  regain  New 
York  by  the  Jerfeys  ;  and  this  long  and  danger- 
ous retreat  was  accomplifhed  under  the  command 
of  Clinton,  who  had  luccecded  Howe,  with  lefs 
lofs  than  they  would  have  fufFered  from  a  more 
experienced  enemy. 

While  the  Englifli  were  languifhing  in  Penn-, 
fylvania  a  vafl  fcene  was  opening  in  the  more 
northern  countries  of  America.  In  the  month  of 
May  1776,  Carleton  had  driven  away  the  pro- 
vincials from  Canada,  and  dcflroyed  in  Odober! 
the  (hips  of  war  which  had  been  conftru6led  upon 
lake  Champlain.  This  fuccefs  carried  Burgoync 
to  Ticonderago,  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
cnfuing  year.  At  his  approach,  the  garrifon  of 
four  thoufand  men  abandoned  this  important 
poft  with  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  rear  guard. 

The  Englifh   general  was  naturally  prefumptu- 
-*  ous,  and  his  boldnefs  was  increafed  by  thefe  evi- 

dent figns  of  weaknefs.     He  had    conceived   the 
dcfign  of  uniting  the  troops  of  Canada  with  thofe 

'-^   fh     (      f^^  York  by  the   fhores   of  Hudfon's   Bay. 

(ji  ^/^^^"'^*^This  projed  was  great  and  daring.  Had  it  luc- 
ceeded  it  would  have  divided  South  An^Bj^a  into 
two  parts  and  perhaps  have  ended  the  w^r.  But 
in  order  to  make  it  fuccced,  it  was  necetlary  that 
while  one  army  was  going  down  the  river  another 
fhould  be  coming  up  it.  This  plan  having  failed, 
Burgoyne  ought  to  have  perceived  from  the 
firft  that  his  cnterprlfe  was  chimerical.  It  be- 
came more  fo  every  march.  His  communica- 
tion became  more  dillant  and  his  provifions  were 
diminilhing.  The  courage  of  the  Americans  be- 
ing revived,  they  aifembied  and  clofed  him  on 
all  fides.     At  length  this  unfortunate  army  found 

iifelf 
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tfclf  furrounded  on  the  1 3th  Odobcr  at  Sarato-  book 
^a,    and   the   nations    heard   with   aftonilhment,  xviii. 
hat  fix  thoufand  of  the  bed  difciplined  troops  ot       "^    ^ 
he  Old  Hemifphere,  had   laid  down  their  arms 
)efore  the  hufbandmcn  of  the  New  Hemifphere, 
mder  the  condud  of  the  fortunate  Gates.  Thofc 
vho  recolleded  that  the  Swedes  of  Charles   XII. 
vho  had  till  then   been   invincible,  had  capitu- 
ated  to  the  Ruffians,  who  were  ftill  in  a  ftate  of 
)arbarifm,  did   not   cenlure   the  Englifh  troops, 
ind   only  blamed   the   imprudence  of  their  ge- 
leral. 

This  event,  fo  decifive  in  the  opinion  of  our 
)oliticians,  was  attended  with  no  greater  confe- 
juences  than  had  relulted  from  adions  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  American  arms.  After  three  years 
JDcnt  in  battles,  devaftation  and  malfacres,  affairs 
vere  much  in  the  fame  fituation  as  they  were  a 
brtnight  after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 
^et  us  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  this 
Irange  fingularity. 

England,  accuftomed  to  flor my  times  in  her  What  is 
)wn   country,    did  not  at  firft   perceive  all   the  t^^t'^f^e^" 
langerous   tendency  of  the    temped  which  was  Engiiih 
ifm?  in  her  diflant  pofleflions.     Her  troops  had  .^^^  "?^, 
)een  a  long  time  infulted  at  Bofton.     An   autho-infubdu- 
ity  inWfcndent  of  her  own  had  been  formed  in"^§^h® 
VlaiTachulett's  Bay;  the  other  colonies  were  pre- ^at"  pro- 
>aring  to  follow  that   example  before  adminiftra- vinces. 
ion  had  feriouily  attended  to  thofe  great  objedls. 
^hen  they  were  laid  before  parliament  they  ex- 
:ited  much  clamours  in    both   houfes,  and  there 
vas  no  end  to  the  debates.     The   fenate   of  the 
lation  at    length    determined,  that    the    country 
vhich  rebelled  againil  it's  decrees  (hould  be  com- 
)eiled  by  force  to  fubmit  to  tiiem.     But  this  vio- 
ent  refolution  was  carried  into  execution  with  that 
lelay  which  is  but  too  common  in  free  States. 
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BOOK  England  was  generally  of  opinion,  that  dc- 
XVIII.  fcncclefs  coafls  and  countries,  which  were  en- 
tirely laid  open,  could  not  long  refill:  her  fleets 
and  her  armies.  It  did  not  appear  to  her  that 
this  expedition  would  continue  long  enough  to 
give  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  America  time  to' 
inftru6t  themfelves  in  the  art  of  war.  She  did 
not  take  into  confidcration  the  climate,  the  rivers, 
the  defiles,  the  woods,  the  morafTcs,  the  want  of 
fubliftence  increafmg  in  proportion  as  one  ad-^. 
"vanced  in  the  inland  countries,  together  with  aa 
infinite  number  of  other  natural  obflacles  which 
would  impede  any  rapid  progrefs  in  a  country 
three-fourths  of  which  were  uncultivated,  and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  recent  one. 

The  fucceffes  were  ftill  more  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  moral  caufes. 

Great  Britain  is  the  region  of  parties.  Her 
kings  have  mod  generally  been  convinced  of  the 
neceflity  of  abandoning  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
the  prevailing  fadion,  by  which  they  were  com- 
monly conducted  with  intelligence  and  vigour, 
becaufe  the  principal  agents  who  compofed  it 
were  animated  with  one  common  interef^.  At 
that  time,  to  the  public  fpirit  which  prevails 
more  in  England  than  in  any  European  govern- 
ment, was  added  the  flrength  of  faction,  and 
that  fpirit  of  party  which  is  perhaps  the  firfl  fpring 
of  a  republic,  and  which  fo  powerfully  agitates 
the  foul,  becaufe  it  is  always  the  efFed  of  fomc 
palTion.  George  III.  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from 
this  long  tutelage,  compofed  his  council  of  mem- 
bers unconnected  with  each  other-  This  inno- 
vation was  not  attended  with  great  inconveni- 
ences, as  long  as  events  moved  on  In  their  ordi- 
nary circle.  But  when  the  American  war  had 
complicated  a  machine  which  was  already  too 
intricate,  it  was  perceived  that  it  had  n©   longer 

that 
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that  power  and  that  union  fo  necefl'ary  to  accom-B  O  o  K 
pHlh  great  things.  The  wheels,  too  much  di^  XVIU. 
vided,  wanted  as  it  were  one  common  impulfe 
and  a  center  of  motion.  Their  progrefTion  was 
akernately  tardy  and  precipitate.  The  admini- 
ftration  refemblcd  too  much  that  of  an  ordinary 
monarchy,  when  the  principle  of  adion  doth  not 
come  from  the  head  of  an  active  and  intelligent 
monarch,  who  himfeif  collecls  under  his  own 
management  all  the  fprings  of  government. 
There  was  no  longer  any  harmony  in  the  enter- 
prifes,  nor  was  there  any  more  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

A  MINISTRY   without  harmony   and    without 
concord  was   expofed  to  the  attacks  inceil'antly 
renewed  of  an  adverfe  body  of  men    united   and 
compared  together.    Their  refolutions,  whatever 
they  might  be,  were   oppofed  with    ridicule   and 
with  argument.     They  were  cenfured  for  having 
a6led  with  violence  againd  citizens   at  a  diitancc, 
and  they  would   have  been  equally  cenfured,  had 
they    treated   them   with    more    circumfpeclion. 
Even  thofe  who  in  parliament  exclaimed  the  moil 
vehemently  againd   the  treatment  the  Americans 
had  met  with,  thofe   v^/ho  encouraged   them  the 
mod  to  refidance,  thofe  who  perhaps  fent  them 
fecret  fuccours,  were  as  much  avcrfe  from  their 
independence,  as    the  minider  wdiom  they  were 
inceflantly  endeavouring  to  degrade  or  to   render 
Ddious.     If  the  oppofition  had   fucceeded  in  dif- 
t^uding  the  prince  of  his  confidents,  or  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to   facrifice  them  on  account  of 
the  clamours  of  the   nation,  the  projed  of  con- 
quering America. would  dill  have  been  purfued  ; 
but  with  more  dignity,  with  more    drength,  and 
with  meafures  perhaps  better  adapted.     But  as  the 
redudion  of  the  provinces  was  not  to  be  accom- 
pli fhed  by  them,  they  chofe  rather  that  this  im- 

VoL.  VI.  P  menfe 
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BOOK  mcnfc  part  of  the  Britifli  empire  fliould  be  fcpa- 
XAni.  rated  from  it,  than  that  it  fliould  remain  attached 
to  it  by  any  other  means  than  their's. 

The  generals  did  not  repair,  by  their  aOivity, 
the  errors  of  thcfe  contradidions,  and  of  the  de- 
lays which  were  the  confequence  of  them.  They 
granted  too  long  repofe  to  the  foldiers  ;  they 
wafted  in  deliberation  the  time  which  they  fl:jouid 
have  employed  in  action  ;  they  marched  up  to 
new-raifed  troops  with  as  much  precaution  as 
they  would  have  taken  againfl;  veterans.  The 
Englifh,  who  are  fo  impetuous  in  their  factions, 
difplay  on  all  other  occafions  a  calm  and  cool 
character.  They  require  violent  pailions  to  agi- 
tate them.  When  this  ftimulus  is  wanting,  they 
calculate  all  their  motions.  Then  they  conduct 
themfelves  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  cha- 
racter, which  in  general,  except  in  the  arts  of 
imagination  and  tafte,  is  univerfally  mechanical 
and  prudent.  In  war,  their  valour  never  lofes 
fight  of  military  principles,  and  leaves  little  to 
chance.  They  fcarce  ever  leave  upon  their  flanks, 
or  in  their  rear,  any  thing  that  can  give  them 
uneafmefs.  This  fyftem  hath  it's  advantages, 
efpecially  in  a  narrow  and  confined  country, 
in  a  country  thick  fet  with  fortreffes,  or  mili- 
tary pofts.  But  in  the  prefent  circumftances, 
and  on  the  vafl  continent  of  America,  againft 
a  people  to  whom  one  fhould  not  have  allowed 
time  to  fortify  themfelves,  nor  to  iuure  them- 
fcflves  to  war,  the  perfection  of  the  art  would 
perhaps  have  been,  to  lay  it  entirely  afide ;  to 
fubilitute  to  it  an  impetuous  and  rapid  march, 
and  that  boldnefs  which  at  once  adonifhes,  ftrikes, 
and  overthrows.  It  was  in  the  firfl  inftances  efpe-  | 
cially,  that  it  would  have  been  proper  to  imprefs 
the  Americans,  not  with  the  terror  of  ravages, 
which  irritate  rather  than  they  frighten  a  people 

armed 
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armed  for  their  liberty;  but  with  that  which  b  o  O  K 
arifcs  from  the  fuperiority  of  talents  and  of  Xvm. 
arms,  and  which  a  warlike  people  of  the 
Old  World  efJjhc  naturally  to  have  carried  into 
the  New  One.  The  confidence  of  vidory  would 
foon  have  been  vidory  itfelf.  But  by  too  much 
circumfpedlion,  by  too  fervile  an  attachment  to 
principles  and  to  rules,  commanders  of  little  {kill 
failed  in  rendering  that  fervicc  to  their  country 
"which  {he  expected,  and  had  a  right  to  expe(^t 
from  them. 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not   prefs 
their  ofiicers  to  lead  them  on  to  a6lion.     Thev 
arrived  from  a   country,  where  the  caufe   which 
had  obliged  them  to  crofs  fo  many  feas  excited  no 
concern.     It  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  an 
clfervefcence  which  would  have  no  confecuences. 
They  confounded  the  debates  which  it  occafioned 
in   parliament,  with   other   debates,  which   vi^ere 
often  of   little    importance.     It  was    not   talked 
of;  and  if  any   perfon   happened  to  mention  it, 
ihey  appeared   to   be   no   more   interefted  in   it, 
than  in  that  kind  of  news  which,  in  great  cities, 
employs  the  lounging   hours  of  every  day.     The 
indifference   of  the  nation  had  communicated  it- 
felf to    thofe  who  were   to   defend  their  rights. 
Perhaps   even  they  were  apprehenfive  of  gaining  . 
:oo  decifive    an   advantage  over    feilow^ citizens, 
who  had  only  taken   up  arms  to  prevent  ilavery. 
[n  all   the  monarchies  of   Europe,  the  foidier  is 
Duly  the  inftrument   of  defpotifm,  and  his  fenti- 
iients  are  analogous.     He  thinks   he    belongs  to 
he  throne,  and   not  to  his  country  ;   and  a  hun- 
dred thoufand   men   in    arms  are  nothing   more 
han  one   hundred  thoufand  difciplined  and  ter- 
"ible  flaves.     The   habit  even    of  exercifing   the 
empire  of  force,  to  which  every  thing  gives  way, 
:ontributes   to   extinguifh   in   them   all   idea   of 

P  2  liberty. 
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BOOKliberty.  Finally,  the  difcipline,  and  military 
xvni.  Subordination,  which,  at  the  command  of  one 
^^"^  Angle  man,  puts  thoufands  in  motion  ;  which 
doth  not  fufler  the  foldier  either  to  fee  or  to 
afk  queflion;*;  and  which,  on  the  firft:  fignal, 
makes  it  a  rule  to  kill  or  to  die,  tends  com- 
pletely to  change  in  them  thofe  fentimcnts 
imo  principles,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  the 
moral  fyftem  of  their  condition.  It  is  not  the 
fame  in  England.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
flitution  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  extends  even 
to  the  troops.  A  man  there  is  a  citizen  before  he 
is  a  foldier.  Public  opinion  agreeing  with  the  con- 
flitution,  honours  one  of  thefe  titles,  and  thinks 
little  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  we  fee  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened 
in  this  turbulent  iiland,  that  the  Englifh  foldier, 
though  enlifted  for  life,  preferves  a  paflion  for 
political  liberty,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be 
eafily  conceived  in  our  regions  of  ilavery. 

How  is  it  pofiible  that  the  ardour  which  was 
wanting  to  the  Britifh  troops  fhould  have  ani- 
mated the  Hefiians,  the  Brunfwickers,  and  the 
other  Germans,  ranged  under  the  fame  ftand- 
ards,  and  all  of  them  equally  diffatisfied  with  the 
fovereigns  who  had  fold  them,  diffatisfied  with 
the  prince  who  had  purchafed  them,  diflatisfied 
with  the  nation  that  paid  them,  and  diffatisfied 
with  their  comrades,  who  defpifed  them  as  mer- 
cenaries. Befides,  they  had  alfo  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  brothers  whom  they  were  afraid  of  dc- 
Aroying,  and  by  whofe  hands  they  would  not 
have  wiihed  to  be  wounded. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Britifli  armies  was  alfo 
changed,  in  confequence  of  a  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  nation  for 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  pafl:.  The  fuc- 
cclles  of  tiie  lall  warj  the  extenlion  commerce 

had 
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had    received  after  the  peace  ;  the  great  acquifi-  BOOK 
tions  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  ail  thefe  means  of   ^^'^^ 
wealth  had    accumulated   uninterruptedly  prodi- 
gious riches   in  Great   Britain.     Thefe  treafures 
kindled   the   defire   of  frefh   enjoyments.      The 
great  went  in  fearch  of  this  art  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,   efpecially   in   France,    and   brought   with 
them   the   poifon  of  it  into  their  own  country. 
From  the  men  of  high  rank,  it  foon  diffufed   it- 
felf  among   all  orders   of  men.     To   a  haughty, 
fimple,    and    referved    character,    fucceeded    the 
tafte  for  parade,  dilTipation,  and  gallantry.     The 
travellers  who  had   formerly  vifited  this  illand  fo 
celebrated,    thought    themfelves    under   another 
fky.     The  contagion  had  even  gained  the  troops; 
they  carried  into  the  New  Hemifphere  that  paf- 
fion  they  had  contraded  in  the  Old  one,  for  play, 
the  inclination  for  all  the   conveniences  of  life, 
and  for  high  living.     In  quitting  the  coafts,  they 
fhould   have   renounced   all   the   fuperfluities  to 
which  they  were   attached ;    and  that  tafte  for 
luxury,  that  ardour,  fo  much  the  more  violent  as 
it  was  recent,  did   not  encourage  them  to  follow 
into  the  inland  parts,  men  who  were  always  ready 
to  fall   back  upon   them.     Ye   new   politicians, 
who  advance  with  fo  much  confidence,  that  the 
manners  have  no  kind  of  influence  upon  the  de- 
fliny  of  ftates  ;  that  for  them,  the  meafure  of  their 
grandeur  is  that  of  their  riches  ;  that  the   luxury 
of  peace,  and  the  voluptuous  purfuits  of  the  citi- 
zen, cannot  weaken  the  effetl  of  thofe  great  ma- 
chines which   are  called  armies,  and  the  fenfible 
and   terrible    impulfe    of  which  European   difci- 
pline  hath  brought  to  fo  great  perfedion  :  you 
who,  to  fupport  your   opinion,   turn  your  eyes 
away  from  the  afiies  of  Carthage  and  the  ruins 
of  Rome  ;  fulpend  at  leaft  your  judgment  at  the 
accouut  1  am  giving  you,  and  acknowledge  that 
i  there 
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BOOK  there  may  perhaps  be  opportunities  of  fucccfs, 
XVill.  ^,hjcii  luxury  prevents  us  from  availing  ourfelves 
"^  of.  Acknowledge  that  for  troops  even  that  are 
brave,  it  has  been  often  the  firft  fource  of  victory, 
that  thc-y  had  no  wanrs.  It  is  too  cafy  a  matter, 
perhaps,  to  have  nothing  but  death  to  face.  Na- 
tions corrupted  by  wealth  have  a  more  diflicult 
trial  to  undergo  ;  that  of  fupporting  the  priva- 
tion of  their  pleafures. 

Let  us  add  to  all  thefe  reafons,  that  the  inftru- 
ments  of  war  do  not  often  arrive  acrofs  the  fcas 
in  the  proper  feafons  for  adion.  Let  us  add, 
that  the  councils  of  George  IIL  had  too  much 
influence  over  military  operations,  which  were  to 
be  carried  on  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  them  ; 
and  we  fhall  then  comprehend  mod  of  the  ob- 
(lacks  which  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  the  ruinous 
efforts  of  the  mother-country  againft  the  Hberty 
of  the  colonies. 
Why  have  BuT  wherefore  did  not  America  herfelf  repulfe 
not  the      from  her  fhores  the  Europeans  who  were  brincr- 

confede-     .  ,        i.  n  l        3 

rate  pro-    mg  death  or  ilavery  to  her  r 

vincesfuc-  This  New  World  was  defended  by  regular 
drfving^^  troops,  which  at  firft  had  been  enlificd  only  for 
tie  Eng-  three  or  fix  months,  and  afterwards  for  three 
lib  from   yg^j-g    Q^.  even  for  all  the   time  hoftilities  mieht 

l*ieconti-    ^-'^  iriii  ••  i  i 

r.entof  A- lafi.  It  was  defended  by  citizens,  who  only 
jiierica?  took  the  field  when  their  particular  province  was 
cither  invaded  or  threatened.  Neither  the  (land- 
ing army,  nor  the  miliiia  affembled  for  a  time, 
breathed  the  military  fpirit.  They  were  planters, 
merchants,  lawyers,  exercifed  only  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  led  on  to  danger  by  commanders  as 
little  verfed  as  their  fubalterns  in  the  very  com- 
plicated fcience  of  military  adlions.  In  this  (late 
of  things,  what  hope  was  there  of  their  ading 
with  advantage  againfl  men  grown  old  in  dif- 
cipline,  trained  to  evolutions,  fkilled   in  tallies, 
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and  abundantly  provided  with  all  the  inflrumcntsB  o  o  K 
neceflary  for  a  brilk  attack,  and  for  an  obftinate  ^^^ 
refinance  ? 

Enthusiasm  alone  could  have  furmounted 
fuch  difficulties.  But  did  it  really  exift  more  in 
the  colonies  than  in  the  mother-country  ? 

The  general  opinion  in  England  was,  that  the 
parliament  had  eflentially  the  right  of  taxing  all 
the  regions  which  conftituted  a  part  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
there  were  not  perhaps  a  hundred  individuals 
who  would  have  called  this  authority  in  qucftion. 
Neverthelefs,  the  refufal  of  the  Americans  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  did  not  fet  the  minds  of  men  againfl 
them.  There  was  no  hatred  entertained  againfl 
them,  even  after  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  fup- 
port  their  pretenfions.  As  the  labours  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  affeded,  and 
as  the  thunder  was  only  heard  at  a  diltance, 
every  one  attended  peaceably  to  his  own  affairs, 
or  devoted  himfelf  quietly  to  his  pleafures.  All 
of  them  expedled,  without  impatience,  the  end 
of  a  fccne,  the  termination  of  which  did  not  in- 
deed appear  uncertain  to  them. 

The  ferment  muft  at  firft  have  broken  out 
with  more  violence  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
Hemifphere.  Hath  ever  the  odious  name  of  ty- 
ranny, or  the  pleahng  word  of  independence, 
been  pronounced  to  the  nations,  without  raifmg 
emotions  in  them?  But  was  this  ardour  kep'  up? 
If  the  imaginations  of  men  had  been  maintained 
in  their  firfl  ftatc  of  commotion,  would  it  not 
have  been  the  bufinefs  of  a  rifing  authority  to  at- 
tend to  the  fuppreflioa  of  the  excefs  of  it  ?  But 
far  from  having  boldnefs  to  reftrain,  it  was  cow- 
ardice they  had  to  guard  againft.  They  puniCied 
defcrtion  with  death,  and  Itained  the  flandard  of 
liberty  with  alfalTmations.     Thsry  refufed    to   e>» 

change 
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BOO  K  change  prifoners,  for   fear   of  increafmg,  in    the 
XMII.    troops,  their  inclination   to  furrender  at  the  firft 
~^^~"^  fuinmons.     They  were  reduced  to  the  necefTity  of 
erc«5ling  tribunals,  appointed  to   profecute    their 
generals  or  their  lieutenants  who  (hould  abandon 
too  lightly  the  pofls  committed  to  their  truft.     It 
is   true,  an  old  man  of  fourfcore  years    of  age, 
whon^i  they  wanted   to  fend   back   to   his  home, 
exclaimed  :  My  death  may  be  ufeful^  I  Jhall  cover 
luith  my  body  a  younger  man  than  1  am.     It  is  true, 
that  Putnam  faid   to   a  loyalift  who  was  his  pri- 
foner:  Reitir??  to  your  ccmma?ider  ;  and  if  he  Jhould 
afk  you  hoiv  many  troops  I  have^  tell  him  I  have 
enough  ;  that  if  even  he  fhould  beat  them^  there  will 
remain  enough  ;  and  that  he  will  experience^  in  the 
end  J  that  Ifoall  have  enough  for  him,  and  for  ihs 
tyrants  whom  he  ferves,     Thefe   fentiments    were 
heroic,  but  rare ;  and  they  became  lefs  common 
every  day. 

The  intoxication  was  never  general,  and  in- 
deed could  only  be  temporary.  Of  all  the  caufes 
of  energy  which  have  produced  fo  many  revo- 
lutions on  the  globe,  none  exiiled  in  the  North 
of  America.  No  outrage  had  been  committed 
either  againfl  religion  or  the  laws.  The  blood 
of  martyrs  and  of  citizens  had  not  flowed  upon 
the  fcafFolds.  The  morals  had  received  no  infult. 
The  manners  and  the  cuftoms,  none  of  thofe  ob- 
jeds  to  which  the  people  are  fo  much  attached, 
"had  been  delivered  up  to  ridicule.  Arbitrary 
power  had  not  dragged  any  inhabitant  from  the 
midfl  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  to  plunge 
him  into  the  horrors  of  a  prifon.  Public  order 
had  not  been  fubverted.  The  principles  of  admi- 
niftration  had  not  been  altered  ;  and  the  maxims 
of  government  had  remained  always  the  fame. 
The  only  circumftance  was  to  know,  whether  the 
mother-country  had  or  had  not  the  right,  direclly 
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ir  indiredly,  of  laying  a  flight  tax  on  the  colo-  BOOK. 
ies :  for  the  accumulated  grievances  mentioned  XVlil. 
1  the   manifefto  arofc  only  from  this  firit  griev- 
nce.     This  quefHon,  which   is  alinoft  a  meta- 
hyfical  one,  was  fcarce  proper   to   raife   an    in- 
arredion  among  the   multitude,  or   at   lead   to 
citereft   them    iirongly  in   a   quarrel,  for   which 
hey  faw  their  lands   deprived  of  the   afliftances 
leceffary  to  fertilize  them,  their  harvefls  ravaged, 
nd  their  fields  covered  with  the  dead  bodies    of 
heir  relations,  or  ftained  with  their  oum  blood, 
fo  thefe  calamities,  which  were  occafioned  by  the 
oyal  troops  on  the  coaft,  others  were  foon  added, 
till  more  infupportable,  in   the   inland   parts  of 
he  country. 

Whenever  the  reftlcfTnefs  of  the  courts  of 
^ondon  and  Verfailles  had  diilurbed  North  Ame- 
ica,  thofe  two  powers  had  always  drawn  into 
heir  fanguinary  contefts  the  wandering  inhabi- 
ants  of  this  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere.  In- 
ormed  by  experience  how  much  weight  thefe 
lords  of  favages  could  throw  into  the  fcale,  the 
Lnghfli  and  the  colonics  refolved  equally  to  em- 
)loy  them  to  their  mutual  deftrudion. 

Carleton  firft  endeavoured  to  put  arms  into 
he  hands  of  thefe  barbarians  in  Canada.  They 
mfwcred  his  applications  with  faying  :  '*  This  is 
'  a  difpute  between  a  father  and  his  children  ;  it 
■'  does  not  become  us  to  interfere  in  this  do- 
''  medic  quarrel." — "  But  if  the  rebels  fhould 
•'  come  to  attack  this  province,  would  you  not 
•'  alTift:  us  in  repelling  them  ?'' — "  Since  the 
''  peace,  the  hatchet  of  war  is  buried  forty  fathom 
•'  deep." — "  You  could  certainly  find  it,  if  you 
'-'  were  to  dig  for  it." — "  The  handle  is  rotten, 
^'  and  we  could  make  no  ufe  of  it." 

The  United  States  were  not  more  fucccfsful. 
''  We   have  heard  of  the  differences   that  have 
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book"  arifcn  between   Old  and  New  England,"  fard 
X\IU.  t)^g  (ribe  of  the  Oneidas  to  their  deputies.    "  Wc 
*'  will  never  take  a  part  in  contefts  of  To  atro- 
*'  cious  a  nature,     A  war  between  brothers  is  a 
thing  new  and  unknown  in  thefe  regions.    Oar 
traditions  have  not  left  us  any  inflance  of  this 
kind.     Extinguidi   your  extravagant   hatred  ; 
and  may  a   more  ferene   fky  difpel  the   dark 
*'  cloud  that  furrounds  you." 

The  Mafphis  alone  feemed  to  intereft  them- 
felves  in  the  fate  of  the  Americans.  "  Here  arc 
*'  fixteen  fhillings  for  you,"  faid  thefe  good  fa- 
vages.  "  It  is  all  wc  are  worth.  We  intended  to 
^^  buy  fome  rum  with  it;  but  we  will  drink  wa- 
"  trr.  We  will  go  to  the  chace  ;  and  if  we  fhould 
*^  kill  any  animals,  we  will  fell  their  (kins,  and 
*'  bring  you  the  money." 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  very  a6live  emiffa- 
ries  of  Great  Britain  fucceeded  in  bringing  over 
to  her  fide  feveral  of  the  original  nations.  Her 
interefts  were  preferred  to  thofe  of  her  enemies, 
becaufe  the  diftance  had  not  allowed  her  fubjeds 
to  commit  the  fame  outrages  againfl:  the  favages 
as  they  had  received  from  their  proud  neigh- 
bours ;  and  becaufe  fhe  was  both  able  and  in- 
clined to  pay  more  liberally  for  the  fervices  fhe 
might  receive  from  them.  Under  her  colours 
thefe  allies,  whofe  ferocious  character  knew  no 
reflraint,  did  infinitely  more  mifchicf  to  the  co- 
lonifts  fettled  near  the  mountains,  than  fuch  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  fettled  near  the  borders  of  the  ocean  received 
from  the  royal  troops. 

These  calamities  fell  only  upon  a  more  or  lefs. 
confiderablc  number  of  the  Americans ;  but  they 
were  foon  all  of  them  aillicted  with  an  internal 
misfortune. 

The 
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The  metals,  which  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  B  o  o  K 
^lobe,  and  reprefent  all  the  objeds  of  commerce,  ^^[[^ 
vere  never  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  New 
ATorld.  The  fmall  quantity  that  was  found 
here  even  difappeared  at  the  firfl:  breaking^  out 
f  hoftilities.  To  thefe  figns  of  univcrfal  con- 
ention  were  fubftituted  others  peculiar  to  thefe 
iiflrids.  Pi^per  fupplied  the  want  of  money.  To 
;ive  fome  kind  of  dignity  to  this  new  pledge^  it 
i^as  furrounded  v/ith  emblems  calculated  to  re- 
all  continually  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
reatnefs  of  their  enterprife,  the  ineftimable  va- 
je  of  liberty,  and  the  nccellity  of  a  perfeverance 
aperior  to  all  misfortunes.  The  artifice  did  not 
jcceed ;  and  thefe  ideal  riches  were  rejeded. 
"he  more  did  necefTity  oblige  them  to  be  multi- 
lied,  the  more  did  their  difcredit  increafe.  The 
ongrefs  was  offended  with  the  infult  done  to 
neir  coin  ;  and  they  declared  traitors  to  their 
ountry  all  thofe  who  fhould  not  receive  it  as  they 
70uld  have  received  gold. 

Did  not  the  congrefs  then  know,  that  autho- 
ity  can  no  more  be  exerted  over  the  mind  than 
ver  opinion  ?  Were  they  not  fenfible,  that  in 
tie  prefent  crifis,  every  reafonable  citizen  would 
e  apprehenfive  of  riiking  his  fortune  ?  Did  they 
ot  perceive,  that  at  the  origin  of  the  republic, 
bey  indulged  themfelves  in  adts  of  dcfpotifm  un- 
nown  in  countries  that  are  even  formed  to  fer- 
itude  ?  Could  they  conceal  from  themfelves,  that 
bey  punifhed  a  want  of  confidence  with  the  fame 
unifhment  which  would  fcarce  have  been  merit- 
d  for  revolt  and  treafon  ?  The  congrefs  perceived 
11  this ;  but  had  no  choice  of  means.  1  heir 
ontemptible  and  reje6led  paper  was  aduallv  thirty 
mes  below  it's  original  value,  when  they  fahri- 
ated  more  of  it.  On  the  13th  September  1779, 
jerc  was  circulating   among  the   public  to  the 
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BOOK  amount  of  700,744,000  livrcs  *  of  it.     The  flatc* 
^^^^^-  was  then  indebted  1885670,525  livres  f,  cxclufivc 
of  the  debts  peculiar  to  each  province.  , 

Tiirc  people  were  not  indemnified  for  a  calaJl 
mity  which  might  be  called  dorneltic,  by  a  frecj 
intercourfe  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Great  Britain  had  intercepted  their  navigatioqj 
with  the  Wcfl  Indies,  and  with  all  the  latitudes' 
which  were  covered  with  their  fhips.  They  then 
declared  to  the  world,  "  It  is  the  Englifh  name 
•'  which  hath  rendered  us  odious ;  we  folemnly 
**  abjure  it.  All  men  are  our  brethren.  We  arc 
**  the  friends  of  every  nation.  All  flags  may  ap- 
*'  pear  upon  our  coafts,  and  frequent  our  ports 
*'  without  fear  of  infult."  But  this  invitation, 
apparently  fo  alluring,  was  not  complied  with. 
The  ftates  that  were  really  commercial  being  ap- 
prized that  North  America  had  been  obliged  to 
contract  debts,  at  the  period  even  of  it's  greateft 
profperity,  judicioufly  imagined,  that  in  it's  pre- 
sent diftrefs,  it  would  be  able  to  pay  very  little 
for  what  was  brought  to  it.  The  French  alone 
dared  to  brave  the  inconveniences  of  this  new 
connexion.  But  by  the  enlightened  vigilance  of 
Admiral  Howe,  moil  of  the  fiiips  which  they  fitted 
out  were  taken  before  they  arrived  to  the  place 
of  their  deflination,  and  the  reft  at  their  departure 
from  the  American  fliores.  Of  feveral  hundred 
fhips  fent  out  from  France,  no  more  th;in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  returned ;  and  even  thefe  were  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  their  owners. 

A  NUMBER  of  privations,  added  to  fo  many  ca 
lamities,  might  have  made  the  Americans  regre 
their  former  tranquillity,  and  inclined  them  to 
reconciliation  with  England.     In  vain   were   the 
people  bound  by  the  faith  of  oaths,  an'd   by   the 
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influence  of  religion,  to  the  new  government.  BOOK 
In  vain  had  it  been  endeavoured  to  convince  them^J^-^^^ 
of  the  impofiibility*of  negotiating  fafely  with  a 
mother-country,  in  which  one  parliament  could 
fubvert  what  had  been  regulated  by  another. 
In  vain  had  they  been  threatened  with  the  eternal 
refentment  of  an  affronted  and  vindictive  enemy. 
It  was  poffible  that  thefe  diftant  apprehenfions 
might  not  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
lent  calamities. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Britifli  miniftry, 
when  they  fent  public  agents  into  the  New  World, 
who  were  authorized  to  offer  any  terms  fhort  of 
independence,  to  thofe  very  Americans,  from 
whom,  two  years  before,  an  unlimited  fubmifiioa 
had  been  required.  There  is  fome  probability, 
that  this  plan  of  conciliation  might  have  been 
fuccefsful  fome  months  before.  But  at  the  period 
when  the  court  of  London  fent  to  propofe  it,  it 
was  haughtily  rejecled,  becaufe  this  ftep  appear- 
ed only  to  be  the  effccl  of  fear  and  wcaknefs. 
The  people  were  already  re-animated  ;  the  con- 
grefs,  the  generals,  the  troops,  the  intelligent  or 
bold,  men  who  in^every  colony  had  affumed  the 
authority,  all,  in  a  word,  had  recovered  their 
former  fpirit.  This  was  the  effed  of  a  treaty  of 
friendfhip  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  court  of  Verfailles,  which  was 
figned  on  the  6th  of  February  1778. 

Had  the  Englifh  miniitry  refledled,  they  would  France  ac- 
have  comprehended  that  the  fame  delirium  which  g"°^^*:^^^ 
caufed  them  to  attack  their  colonies,  fliould  havedepend- 
compelled  them  inftantly  to  declare  war  againd  ^^^^P^^^''^* 
France.     The  circumfpeclion  which  ought  always  States, 
to  attend  a  new  reign  then  prevailed  in  the  coun- This  ftep 
cils  of  this  crown.     Their  finances  were  then  in  ^f.^f^^^^f 

I  n  r  r-      /^  •  3  V%  ar  OS— 

that  Itate  or  confuuon,  mto  which  they  had  been  tween that 
plunged  by  twenty  years   perfeverance  in  folly.  <^^own and 
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BOOK  The  ruined  date  of  their  navy  then  rnifcd  anxietjij 

XVlll.   jj^  j|^^  bread  of  every  citizen.     Spain,  already  ha4 

u7^^^^  railed  with  her  extravagant  expedition  againlt  AI4 


of  Eng-  giers,  was  then  furroundcd  with  difficulties  whicn 
would  have  prevented  her  from  being  able  to  aflift 
lier  allies.  England  might,  without  raflinefs,  have 
flattered  herfelf  with  fuccefs  againfl  the  moft 
powerkil  of  her  enemies ;  and  might  have  inti- 
midated America,  by  victories  obtained  in  it*$ 
Tieighbourhood.  The  importance  it  was  of  tc* 
this  crown,  to  deprive  it's  rebellious  fubje(5ls  of 
the  only  fupport  they  were  certain  of,  would 
have  diminiihed  the  indignation  excited  by  the 
violation  of  the  moil  folcmn  treaties. 

GEOi'tGE  III.  faw  nothing  of  all  this.  Thcf 
clandedine  fuccours  which  the  court  of  Vcrfailles 
ufed  to  fend  to  the  provinces  in  arms  for  the  de-^ 
fence  of  their  rights  did  not  open  his  eyes.  The 
dock-yards  of  this  power  were  filled  v»'ith  fhip- 
builders ;  it's  arfenals  were  docking  with  artil- 
lery, and  there  remained  no  more  room  in  it's 
magazines  for  frefh  naval  d:orcs.  It's  harbours 
prefented  the  mod  menacing  afped ;  and  yet  this 
llrange  infatuation  dill  continued.  To  roufe  the 
court  of  St.  James's  from  it's  lethargy,  it  was 
necelTary  that  Lewis  XVI.  diould  caufe  it  to  be 
fignifi.ed  to  them  on  the  14th  March,  that  he  had 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

This  declaration  was  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  impollible  that  a  nation,  more  accudomed 
to  give  than  to  take  an  affront,  diould  patiently 
fuffer  that  it's  fubjeds  fhould  be  releafed  from  "I 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  be  raifed  w  ith  fplen-* 
dour  to  the  rank  of  fovereign  powers.  All  Eu- 
rope forefaw  that  two  nations  which  had  been 
rivals  for  fo  many  centuries,  were  going  to  dain 
with  blood  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and   engage 
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again  in  that  terrible  conflidt  in  which  public B  O  o  K 
profperity  can  never  compenfate  private  diftrefs.  -^^^^^• 
Thofe  in  whom  ambition  had  not  extinguiflied 
jcvery  fentiment  of  benevolence  towards  their  fel- 
ilow-creatures,  previoufly  deplored  the  calamities 
Iwhich  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  human  race  in 
[both  hemifpheres. 

The  bloody  fcene  however  was  not  yet  begun, 
pnd  this  delay  infpired  fome  credulous  pcrfons 
fwith  the  hopes  that  peace  would  continue.  It 
jwas  not  known  that  a  fleet  had  failed  from  Tou- 
lon with  directions  to  attack  the  Englifli  in  the 
North  of  America.  It  was  not  known,  that  there 
were  orders  fent  from  London  to  drive  away  the 
;French  out  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Without  being 
initiated  in  thefe  myfteries  of  perfidy,  which  an 
infidious  policy  hath  made  to  be  confidered  as 
great  ftrokes  of  (late,  men  who  were  really  en- 
lightened, judged  that  hoftilities  were  unavoid- 
able, and  even  near  at  hand  on  our  own  ocean. 
JThis  forefeen  event  was  brought  about  by  an  en- 
jgagement  between  two  frigates  on  the  17th  June 
J1778. 

i  Here  our  tafk  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Our  fole  aim  is  to  be  ufeful  and  true.  Far 
from  us  be  that  fpirit  of  party  which  fafcinatcs 
and  difgraces  thofe  who  lead  mankind,  or  who 
afpire  to  inflruCt  them.  Our  wifhes  will  be  for 
our  country,  and  we  fliall  pay  homage  to  juftice. 
In  whatever  place,  and  under  whatever  form 
virtue  (hall  prefent  herfelf  to  us,  we  fhall  honour 
her.  The  diflindion  of  fociety  and  of  (lates  can- 
not ellrange  us  from  her,  and  the  ju(t  and  mag- 
nanimous man  will  every  where  be  our  fellow-ci- 
tizen. If  in  the  different  events  which  we  re- 
view, we  have  the  courage  to  blame  what  appears 
to  us  to  deferve  it,  we  do  not  feek  the  melan- 
choly and  idle  fatisfadion  of  dealing  out  indifcri- 
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BOOK  minate  ccnfure.  But  we  addrefs  ourfclves  to  thi 
^ii!.*.  nations  and  to  poftcrity.  It  is  our  duty  faithfuil] 
to  tranfmit  to  them  whatever  may  influence  th( 
public  felicity.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  them  tht 
hifloryof  the  faults  that  are  committed,  in  ordei 
that  they  may  be  inltructed  to  avoid  themi 
Should  we  dare  to  betray  this  noble  duty,  w< 
Ihould  perhaps  flatter  the  prefent  generation, 
which  is  fleeting  and  pafleth  away  ;  but  juflic( 
and  truth,  which  are  eternal,  would  denounce  ui 
to  future  generations,  which  would  read  us  witl 
contempt,  and  would  never  pronounce  our  nam( 
without  difdain.  In  this  long  career  we  have  un. 
dertaken,  we  will  be  juft  to  thofe  who  (till  ex- 
ilt,  as  we  have  been  to  thofe  who  are  no  more. 
If  among  men  in  power  there  be  any  who  arc 
oflfended  with  this  liberty,  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
fay  to  them,  that  we  are  only  the  organs  of  a  fu- 
preme  tribunal,  which  is  at  length  erected  by 
reafon  upon  an  immoveable  foundation.  Every 
government  in  Europe  mufl:  henceforth  dread  it's 
decrees.  The  public  opinion,  which  become^ 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  which  is  neither 
flopped  nor  intimidated  by  any  thing,  is  perpe- 
tually attentive  to  nations  and  to  courts.  It  pe- 
netrates into  cabinets  where  policy  is  fliut  up  ; 
there  it  judges  the  depofitaries  of  power,  their 
pafllons,  and  their  weaknefs,  and  by  the  empire 
of  genius  and  knowledge  raifes  itfelf  above  the 
governors  of  mankind, either  to  direct  orto  reftrain 
them  !  Woe  to  thofe  who  either  difdain  this  tri- 
bunal or  fet  it  at  defiance !  This  apparent  bold- 
nefs  arifes  only  from  inability.  Woe  to  thofe 
whofe  talents  are  infufficient  to  bear  it's  examina- 
tion !  Let  them  do  themfelves  juflice,  let  therp^^ 
lav  down  a  burden  too  heavy  for  their  feebl^ 
hands.  They  will  at  lead  no  longer  compromife 
themfelves  and  the  States. 

Franc 
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France  began  the  war  with  invaluable  ad  van-  BOOK 
tages.  The  place,  the  time,  the  circumftanccs,^^^^ 
every  thing  (he  had  chofen.  It  was  not  till  after 
having  made  preparations  at  leifure,  till  after 
having  brought  her  forces  to  that  degree  which 
was  proper,  that  fhe  {hewed  herfelf  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  She  had  only  to  combat  an 
enemy  humbled,  weakened,  and  difcouraged  by 
domeilic  diffenfions.  The  favour  of  the  other 
nations  was  on  her  fide  againlt  thofe  imperious 
mailers,  or  as  it  was  faid,  againlt  thoie  tyrants  of 
the  feas. 

The  events  feemed  favourable  to  the  willies  of 
all  Europe.     The  French  officers,  who  had  former 
humiliations  to  efface,  exerted  themfelves  in  bril- 
liant aclions,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  lad 
for  a  long   time.      A  fkilful  theory  and  an   un- 
daunted  courage  fupplied  any    deficiency  there 
might  be  on  the  point  of  experience.     In  all  the 
private  engagem.ents  they  came  off  with  glory, 
and  moft  of  them  terminated  to  their  advantage. 
The  Britifh  fleet  was  expofed  to  flill greater  dangers 
than  the  feparate  Ihips  were.    It  was  fo  ill  treated, 
that   it's  total  or  partial  deftruction   was  appre- 
hended, if  the   fleet  which  had  reduced  it  to  this 
deplorable  ftate  off  Ufliant,  had  not  determined 
from  timid  orders,  from  odious  intrigues,  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  admirals,  or  from   all  thefe 
motives  combined,  to  quit  the  fca  and  re-enter 
firft  into  port. 

In  the  intoxication  of  this  fuccefs,  perhaps  un- 
expelled,  France  feemed  to  lofe  fight  of  her 
moft  important  interefts.  Her  principal  obje(^ 
diouid  have  been  to  intercept  the  trade  of  her 
enemies,  to  deprive  them  of  the  double  ftrength 
they  derived  from  their  failors  and  from  their 
riches,  and  thus  to  fap  the  two  foundations  of 
Engliih  grcatnefs.  Nothing  was  more  eafy  to 
Vql.  VL  Q  accom* 
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BOOK  accomplifh  by  a  power  long  prepared  for  hoflili- 
^J^'"  ties,  than  to  intercept  the  trading  navy,  entirely 
off  it*s  guard,  and  attended  with  very  feeble 
convoys.  But  this  was  negleded,  and  the  ini- 
nienfe  riches  which  Great  Britain  expected  from 
all  parts  oF  the  globe,  entered  quietly  into  her 
harbours  even  without  the  lead  lofs. 

The  trade  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  was  ha- 
raffed  in  both  hemifpheres,  and  interceptf^d  every 
where.  Her  colonies  beheld  the  fubfiftence 
■which  they  were  expeding,  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
'want,  carried  off  from  their  own  coafl':,  arid  the 
mother-country  found  itfelf  deprived  of  fourfcorc 
or  a  hundred  millions  *  almoft  within  her  own 
view.  Thefe  misfortunes  certainly  arofe  from 
fome  caufe  which  we  will  endeavour  to  inveiti- 
gate. 

Th^.  French  navy  had  for  a  long  time  been 
unfortunate,  and  it's  numerous  calamities  were 
attributed  to  the  defeat  of  it's  conititution.  Se- 
veral auempts  were  made  either  to  modify  or  to 
alter  the  regulations  ;  but  thefe  innovations,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  were  always  rejected  with 
more  ot  leu^  vliiLylc  diiaain.  At  length  the  ad- 
Tnirras  diQ:atcd  themfelves  in  1776,  an  ordnance,  ? 
which,  by  making  them  abfolutc  mailers  of  thej 
harbours,  of  the  arfenals,  of  the  docks,  and  ofi 
the  magazines,  deftroyed  that  mutual  fuperinten- 
dence  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  thought  proper  to 
eftablifli  between  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
thole  of  adminiftration.  From  this  time  there 
was  no  more  order,  no  more  refponfibility,  no 
more  economy  in  the  ports ;  every  thing  there 
fell  into  confufion  and  diforder. 

The  new  plan  had  dill  a  more  fatal  influence.  A 
Till  that  period  the  miniftry  had  dircded  their 
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naval  operations  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  BOOK, 
political  plans.  This  authority  was  transferred,  ^^^^ 
without  being  perceived,  perhaps  to  thofe  who 
were  to  carry  thefe  operations  into  execution ; 
and  they  imperceptibly  acquired  the  tint  of  their 
prejudices,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  by  heavy  and  laborious  efcorts  of  the  fliips 
of  the  nation,  or  by  remaining  for  a  length  of 
time  on  difficult  criiifcs,  in  order  to  furprife  or  de- 
flroy  the  veiTcls  of  the  enemy,  that  a  reputation 
was  to  be  attained.  This  double  duty  was  there- 
fore either  entirely  negleded  or  very  ill  fulfilled  on 
account  of  the  general  opinion  prevailing  at  Breft, 
that  fuch  a  fervice  had  nothing  noble  in  it,  and 
did  not  lead  to  any  kind  of  glory. 

It  mufl  be  owned,  that  this  prejudice  is  a  very 
fmgular  one,  and  entirely  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  fociety.  What  can  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  States  in  inftituting  this  military  force  des- 
tined to  traverfe  the  Teas  ?  Was  it  only  to  pro^ 
cure  rank  to  thofe  who  commanded  or  ferved  in 
it?  To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  exert  a  va- 
lour ufelefs  to  any  but  themfelves  ?  To  ftain  an- 
other element  with  blood,  with  carnage,  and 
fea-fights  ?  Certainly  not.  The  warlike  fleets 
are  upon  the  ocean;  what  fortreffes  and  ramparts 
are  for  the  citizens  of  towns,  and  what  national 
armies  are  for  the  provinces  expofed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  enemy  ?  There  are  fome  kinds  of  pro- 
perty attached  to  a  foil,  others  are  created  and 
transported  by  commerce,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
wandering  upon  the  ocean.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
of  property  required  defenders.  Warriors,  this 
is  your  duty.  What  (hould  we  fay  if  the  land- 
forces  refufed  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  or  the  hufbandmen  cf  the  ^cld  agsinfl  th^ 
enemy,  or  to  extinguiih  the  conflagration  which 
threatens  the  harvell.     Officers  of  the  navy,  yovi 
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BOO  K  think  youiTcIves  degraded  in  proteding  and  con- 
xviii.  vQyjng  the  merchantmen.  But  if  commerce  be 
deprived  of  protcdors,  what  will  become  of  the 
riches  of  the  State,  purt  of  which  you  undoubt- 
edly expect  as  a  reward  for  your  fervices?  What 
will  become,  for  yourfelves,  of  the  revenues  of 
your  lands,  which  can  only  be  made  fruitful  by 
trade  and  by  the  circulation  of  wealth  ?  You 
think  yourfelves  degraded.  What?  degraded  iu 
rendering  yourfelves  ufeful  to  your  fellow-citi- 
zens? What  are  then  all  the  orders  of  the  State, 
to  whom  government  hath  intruded  fome  por- 
tion of  the  public  ftrength,  but  the  protectors 
and  the  defenders  of  the  citizen  and  his  fortune  ? 
Your  pod  is  upon  the  feas,  as  that  of  the  magi* 
ftrate  is  upon  the  tribunals,  that  of  the  land  offi- 
cer and  of  the  foldier  in  the  camps,  that  of  the 
monarch  upon  the  throne,  where  he  is  only  placed 
upon  a  more  elevated  fituation,  in  order  that  his 
profped  may  be  extended  to  a  greater  diftance, 
and  that  he  may  behold  at  one  view  all  thofe  who 
require  his  protedion  or  his  defence.  You  afpirc 
to  glory.  Learn  that  glory  is  every  where  to  be 
obtained  by  ferving  the  State,  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  like  wife  undoubtedly  attached  to 
glory,  and  yet  the  honour  of  having  preferved 
one  finglc  citizen  in  Rome,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  having  deitroyed  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
Do  you  not  perceive,  that  in  faving  the  trad- 
ing (hips  you  fave  the  wealth  of  the  State  ? 
Yes,  your  valour  is  brilliant,  it  is  known  to  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  your  own  country;  but 
what  is  it  to  your  fellow-citizens  that  it  hath  been 
difplayed  on  a  fplendid  occafion,  that  it  hath 
taken  one  of  the  enemy's  (hips,  or  covered  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  with  wrecks  and  ruins  ;  if  you 
fuffer  all  the  veffels  which  conveyed  the  riches 
of  your  country,  to  be  either  taken  or  deftroyed; 
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if  in  the  very  port  to  which  you  return  vicloriou?,  B  00  K 
a  muhitude  of  defolated  families  deplore  the  fub- ^ -^'^^^^• 
verfion  of  their  fortune  ?  You  will  not  hear  the 
exclamations  of  vidory  on  your  arrival.  All  will 
be  filent  and  plunged  in  confternation,  and  your 
exploits  will  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fwell 
the  accounts  of  the  courts,  and  to  fill  thofe  pub- 
lic papers,  which,  being  invented  to  amuie  idle- 
nefs,  give  glory  only  for  a  day,  when  that  glory 
is  not  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  by  the 
remembrance  of  fome  real  fervice  done  to  the 
country. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Portfmouth  were  very 
different.  There  the  dignity  of  commerce  was 
felt  and  refpefted.  It  was  confidcred  as  a  duty, 
as  well  as  an  honour  to  defend  it,  and  events  de- 
cided, which  of  the  two  navies  had  the  properefl: 
ideas  of  their  functions? 

Great  Britain  had  jufl  experienced  fome 
very  humiliating  adverfities  in  the  New  World, 
and  it  was  threatened  with  greater  difafters  by  a 
ilill  more  powerful  enemy  in  the  Old  one.  This 
alarming  fituation  filled  the  minds  of  all  men 
with  miflruft  and  uncertainty.  The  national  • 
riches  came  home  fafc,  and  their  enormous  mafs 
was  increafed  by  thofe  of  the  rival  power  ;  public 
credit,  was  inftantly  revived,  expectations  were 
renewed,  and  this  people,  who  with  fatisfaClion 
were  looked  upon  as  overcome,  recovered  and 
fuftained  their  ufual  pride. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ports  were  filled 
with  lamentations.  A  degrading  and  ruinous 
inactivity  fucceeded  to  that  activity  which  gave 
them  fplendour  and  riches.  The  indignation  of 
the  merchants  communicated  itfelf  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  firft  moments  of  fucccfs  are  the 
moments  of  intoxication,  which  feem  either  to 
conceal  or  to  jufiify  the  faults  committed.     But 
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BOOK  misfortune  gives  greater  fcvcrity  to  opinion.  The 
XVIII.  |-,^(JQi|  ^|if.j-j  attends  more  clofely  to  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  governed,  and  demands  from 
them,  with  arrogant  freedom,  an  account  of  the 
power  and  authority  that  is  intrufted  to  them. 
The  councils  of  Lewis  XVI.  were  accufed  of  de- 
rogating from  the  majefty  of  the  firfl:  power  on 
the  globe,  by  difavowing,  in  the  face  or  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  fuccour  which  they  were  inceifantly 
fending  clandeftinely  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  Accufed  of  having  either  by  a  miniftcrial  in- 
trigue, or  by  the  influence  of  fome  obfcure 
agents,  engaged  the  State  in  a  ruinous  war,  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
repairing  the  fprings  of  government,  in  remedy- 
ing the  tedious  diforders  of  a  reign,  the  latter 
ha!f  of  which  had  been  mean,  feeble,  divided 
between  depredations  and  fhame,  between  the 
bafenefs  of  vice  and  the  convulfions  of  defpotifm. 
They  were  accufed  of  having  provoked  a  rup- 
ture by  an  infidious  policy,  to  have  enveloped 
their  meaning  in  fpeeches  unworthy  of  France, 
and  to  have  employed,  with  regard  to  England, 
the  language  of  a  timorous  boldnefs,  which  feem- 
cd  to  deny  the  projecls  that  were  formed,  and  the 
fcntiments  they  bad  in  their  hearts  ;  a  language 
which  can  only  degrade  the  perfon  who  makes 
nfe  of  it,  without  being  able  to  deceive  him  to 
whom  it  is  addrefled  ;  and  which  difhonours, 
while  the  difhonour  it  brings  along  with  it  can 
neither  be  ufeful  to  the  miniftry  nor  to  the  ftate. 
How  much  more  noble  would  it  have  been  to 
have  faid  with  all  the  franknefs  of  dignity: 
*'  Englifhmen,  you  have  abufed  your  victory, 
"  This  is  the  moment  to  be  juft,  or  eUe  it  will 
"  be  that  of  revenge.  Europe  is  tired  of  bearing 
*^  with  tyrants.  She  at  length  relumes  her 
•*  rights.     Hencefprth  choofe  cither  equality  or 
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"  war."  It  is  thus  that  Richeheu  would  haveB  o  o  k 
fpoken ;  that  Richelieu,  whom  every  citizen  ^J^^* 
ought  indeed  to  deteft,  becaufe  he  was  a  fan- 
guinary  aflaiTin,  and  that  in  order  to  become  a 
defpot,  he  put  all  his  enemies  to  death  with  the 
ax  of  the  executioner ;  but  the  nation  and  the 
flate  mud  revere  him  as  a  minifter,  becaufe  he 
was  the  firft  who  apprized  France  of  her  dignity, 
and  afcribed  to  her  in  Europe  the  rank  which 
belonged  to  her  power.  It  is  thus  that  Lewis 
XIV.  would  have  fpoken  to  them,  who  during 
forty  years  fliewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  age  he 
lived  in,  whofe  very  faults  were  always  mixed 
with  grandeur,  and  who  even,  in  aftate  of  dejec- 
tion and  misfortune,  never  degraded  himfelf  or 
his  people.  A  great  charader  is  required  to  go- 
vern a  great  nation.  More  efpecially,  there  muft 
be  none  of  thofe  fpirits  that  are  cold  and  indif- 
ferent from  levity,  for  whom  abfolute  authority 
is  no  more  than  an  amufement,  who  leave  great 
interefls  to  the  efFedls  of  chance,  and  who  are 
more  employed  in  preferving  power  than  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it.  It  is  further  alked,  why  men,  who 
had  all  the  power  of  the  ftatc  in  their  hands,  and 
who  had  only  to  command  in  order  to  be  obeyed, 
have  fufTered  themfelves  to  be  foreftallcd  in  ali 
the  feas  by  an  enemy  whofe  conftitution  necefla* 
rily  produces  delays  ?  Why  did  they  put  them- 
felves, by  an  inconfiderate  treaty,  into  the  fhackles 
of  congrefs,  which  might  itfelf  have  been  kept 
dependent  by  plentiful  and  regular  fubfidies  ? 
Lailly,  why  did  not  they  fecure  the  revolution, 
by  keeping  conftantly  upon  the  Northern  coafls 
of  the  New  World  a  fquadron  to  proted  the 
colonics,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  our  alli- 
ance be  refpeded.  But  Europe,  whofe  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  us,  beholds  a  great  defigii,  and  no 
concerted  meafures  •,  it  beholds  in  our  arfenals 
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BOOKand  in  our  ports  immenrc  preparations  and  no 
XVIII.  execution  ;  it  beholds  lormidable  fleets  and  this 
^'^  equipment  rendered  ahiiofl:  ulelcfs ;  it  beholds 
boldnefs  and  valour  in  individuals,  efi'eminacy 
and  irrefolution  in  commanders  ;  every  thing 
"which  announces  on  one  hand  the  aweful  power 
of  a  great  people,  and  on  the  other,  every  thing 
•which  announces  the  weaknefs  and  delay  which 
irife  from  character  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
views. 

It  is  by  this  ftriking  contrafl:  between  our  pro- 
jects and  our  meafures,  between  our  means  and 
the  fpirit  which  animates  them,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  genius  aftonifhed  for  a  moment,  hath  reco- 
vered it's  vigour  ;  and  it  is  a  problem  which  Eu- 
rope cannot  folve,  whether,  in  declaring  for  Ame- 
rica, we  have  not  ourfelves  raifed  the  ftrength  of 
England. 

Such  are  the  complaints  which  arc  heard  on 
all  fides,  and  which  we  are  not  afraid  of  collecting 
here,  and  of  laying  before  the  eyes  of  authority, 
if  it  fhould  deign  to  liften  to  or  to  read  them. 

Lastly,  philofophy,  whofe  firfl:  fentiment  is 
the  defire  of  feeing  all  governments  equitable,  and 
all  people  happy,  in  examining  this  alliance  of  a 
monarchy  with  a  people  who  defend  their  liberty, 
endeavours  to  difcover  the  motive  of  it.  It  per- 
ceives too  clearly  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind 
hath  no  concern  in  it.  It  imagines,  that  if  the 
court  of  Vcrfailles  had  been  determined  by  the 
love  of  juftice,  they  would  have  mentioned  in 
the  firft  article  of  the  convention  with  America, 
that  all  people  who  are  opprejjed  have  a  right  to  rife 
agahiji  their  oppreffors.  But  this  maxim,  which 
conltitutes  one  of  the  laws  of  England,  which  a 
king  of  Hungary,  upon  afcending  the  throne,  ven- 
tured to  make  one  of  the  conftituent  principles 
of  the  ftatCj  and  which  Trajan,  one  of  the  greatcfl 

princes 
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princes  who  ever  ruled  over  the   earth,  adopted,  book 

when  in  prefence  of  the  Roman  people  aflembled,   ^^^^'l. 

he  faid  to  the  firfl:   officer  of  the  empire  :  /  give 

you  up  my  /word  to  defend  me  while  I  JJjall  be  jiijiy 

and  to  jight  againji  me  and  to  punijl)  me  if  I  fhcidd 

become  a  tyrant.     This  maxim  is  too    ioreign   to 

our  feeble  and  corrupt  governments,  where  it  is 

the  duty  of  the  people  to  fufFer,  and  where  the 

opprefled  man  (hould  be  apprehenlive  of  feeling 

his  misfortune,  for  fear  he  fliould  be  punifhed  for 

it  as  a  crime. 

But  it  is  particularly  againfl:  Spain  that  the 
moft  bitter  complaints  are  diredled.  She  is  cen- 
fured  for  her  blindnefs,  her  irrefolutions,  her  de- 
lays, fometimes  even  for  her  want  of  fidelity  ;  but 
all  thefe  accufations  are  groundlefs. 

Some  politicians  imagined,  when  they  beheld 
iFrance  engaging  without  neceflity  in  a  naval  war, 
that  this  crown  thought  itfelf  fufficiently  power- 
ful to  feparate  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
without  iharing  with  an  ally  the  honour  of  this 
important  revolution.  We  will  not  examine 
xvhether  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  authorized  this  conjedure.  It  is 
now  known,  that  this  crown,  which  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  had  given  fecret  aflifl- 
ance  to  the  Americans,  watched  the  propitious 
moment  for  declaring  openly  in  their  favour. 
The  event  of  Saratoga  appeared  to  furnidi  the 
niofl  favourable  opportunity  to  propofe  to  his 
Catholic  Majefty  to  join  in  the  common  caufe. 
Whether  this  prince  then  thought  that  the  liberty 
of  the  United  States  was  contrary  to  his  intercfts  ; 
whether  the  refolution  appeared  to  him  to  be  pre- 
cipitate, or  whether,  in  a  word,  other  political 
objeds  required  his  whole  attention,  he  rcfufed 
to  accede  to  this  propofal.  His  charader  pre- 
vented any  further  folicitations.     Since  thofe  firfl 

attempts 
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BOOK  attempts  he  was  fo  little  troubled  about  this  great 
XVIII.  affair  J  that  it  tvas  without  giving   him  any  previ- 
"^  ous  notice,  that  the  court  of  Verfaiiles  caufed  it 
to   be  fignified  to  that  of  St.  James's,  that   they 
had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  con- 
federate provinces. 

In  the   mean  while   the    land   and  fea-force* 

which  Spain  had  employed  in  the  Brazils  againft 

the  Portuguefe   were   returned.     The    rich  fleet, 

fhe  expe6ted  from  Jilexico  had  entered  into  her 

ports.     The  treafures  which  w'cre  coming  to  her 

from  Peru  and  from  her  other  pofleflions  were  in 

fafety.     This  power   was  free  from  any  anxiety 

and    midrefs    of  her  own  operations,  when   (he 

afpired  to  the  glory  of  introducing  peace  into  both 

hemifpheres.     Her  mediation  was  accepted,  both 

by  France,  whofe  boldnefs  had  not  been  followed 

by  thcfe  happy  confequences  fhe  had   expected 

from   it,  and  by  England,  who   might  be  apprc- 

henfive  of  having  a  new   adverfary  to  contend 

with. 

Spain  not       Charles  III.  fupported  with  dignity  the  mag- 

fuc^ceeaed  nanimous  part  he  had  undertaken.     He  declared 

in  conci-    that  arms  fhould  be  laid  afide ;  that  each  of  the 

gating      belligerent  powers  (hould  be  maintained  in   the 

tvith         polfefTions  they  might  occupy  at  the  period  of  the 

France,     convention  ;  that  a  Congrefs  ihould   be   formed, 

forthT     i^  which  the  feveral  pretenfions  fhould  be   dif- 

latterof    cuflcd ;  and  that  no  new  attack  fliould  be  com- 

thefepow-jj^^p^^^j  without  thc  prcvious  notice  of  a  twelve- 

crs.  .  * 

month* 

This  monarch  was  aware  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  to  Great  Britain  the  felicity  of  recon- 
ciliation with  her  colonies,  or  at  leafl:  would  make 
them  purchafe  by  great  advantages  for  her  trade 
the  facrifice  of  the  ports  which  fhe  occupied  in. 
the  midfl  of  them.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his 
offending  the  dignity  of  the  king  his  nephew, 
1  who 


i 
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•who  had  engaged  to  maintain  the  United  States  b  o  o  k 
|in  the  entire  polTeflicn  of  their  territories.     But   xviii. 
he  would  be  juft ;  and  without   fetting    afide    aii 
perfonal  coniiderations  it  is  inipoflible  to  be  fo. 

This  plan  of  conciliation  was  difpleafing  to  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  and  the  only  hope  they  had 
was,  that  it  would  be  rejected  at  London,  as  in- 
deed it  was.  England  could  not  refolve  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Americans  ip/o  fado  independent, 
although  they  were  not  invited  to  the  conferences 
that  were  going  to  be  opened  ;  although  France 
was  not  allowed  to  negociate  for  them  ;  although 
their  interefts  were  only  to  be  fupported  by  a  me- 
diator, who  was  not  attached  to  them  by  any  trea- 
ty, and  who,  perhaps,  in  fecret,  did  not  wifh  them 
to  profper,  and  although  her  refufal  threatened 
her  with  an  additional  enemy. 

It  is  in  fuch  a  fiiuation,  when  pride  elevates 
the  foul  above  the  fuggeflions  of  fear,  that  no- 
thing appears  formidable,  except  the  fhame  of 
receiving  the  law ;  and  that  there  is  no  hefitation 
in  choofmg  between  ruin  and  difhonour ;  it  is 
then  that  the  greatnefs  of  a  nation  difplays  itfelf. 
I  acknowledge,  however,  that  men,  acculfomed 
to  judge  of  the  event,  confider  great  and  perilous 
revolutions  as  aQs  of  heroifm  or  of  folly,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  that  hath  attended 
them.  If,  therefore,  I  (hould  be  afked,  what 
name  will  be  given  a  few  years  hence  to  the  firm- 
nefs  which  the  Englifh  (Iiswed  on  this  occafion  ; 
I  fhall  anfvver,  thai  I  know  not :  as  to  that  which 
they  deferve  I  know  very  well.  I  know  that  the 
annals  of  the  world  rarely  prefent  to  us  the  augud 
and  majeftic  fpe^lacle,  of  a  nation  which  prefers 
the  giving  up  of  it's  duration  to  the  lofs  of  it*s 
glory. 

No  fooner  had  the  Britifh  miniftry  explained 
themfelvcs,  than  the  court  of  Madrid   took  the 

part 
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BOOK  part  of  that  of  Verfailles,  and  confcqucntly  that 
XVIII.  q£  ^j^^  Americans,  in  the  conteft.  Spain  had  then 
fixty-thrce  veflels  of  tlie  line,  and  fix  more  upon 
the  flocks.  France  had  fourfcore  and  eight  upon 
the  docks.  The  United  States  had  but  twelve 
frigates,  but  a  great  number  of  privateers. 

To  fo  many  forces  united,  England  had  only 
ninety-five  fhips  of  the  line  to  oppofe,  and  three 
and  twenty  upon  the  flocks.  The  other  fixteen 
which  were  feen  in  her  ports  were  unfit  for  fer- 
vice,  and  they  had  been  converted  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fhips  for  receiving  prifoners,  or  into 
hofpital  fhips.  Thus  inferior  in  the  inflruments 
of  war,  this  power  was  flill  more  fo  in  the  means 
of  employing  them  upon  fervice.  Her  domeflic 
diffenfions  contributed  flill  more  to  render  inef- 
fedual  the  refources  fhe  had  remaining.  It  is  the 
nature  of  governments  that  are  truly  free,  to  be 
agitated  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  by  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions  that  the  minds  of  men  preferve 
their  energy,  and  the  perpetual  remembrance  of 
the  rights  of  the  nation.  But  in  time  of  war  it 
is  neceffary  that  every  ferment  fhould  ceafe,  that 
hatred  fhould  be  extinguifhed,  and  that  interefls 
fhould  be  blended,  and  made  fubfervient  to  each 
other.  It  happened  quite  otherwife  in  the  Britifii 
iflands ;  for  the  diflurbances  in  them  had  never 
been  more  violent.  Oppofite  claims  were  never 
fupported  on  any  occafion  with  lefs  moderation. 
The  general  good  was  infolently  difregarded  by 
all  factions.  Thofe  houfes,  in  which  the  moft 
important  queftions  had  formerly  been  difcuffed, 
with  eloquence,  flrength,  and  dignity,  refounded 
only  with  the  clamours  of  rage,  grofs  infults,  and 
altercations  as  prejudicial  as  they  were  indecent. 
The  few  perfons  who  might  be  called  citizens 
loudly  exclaimed  for  a  new  Pitt,  a  minifler,  who 
like  him  had  neither  relations  nor  friends ;  but  this 

extra- 
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extraordinary  man  did  not  appear.  And  indeed  book. 
it  was  generally  believed  that  this  nation  would  ^^^^* 
fall,  notwithftanding  the  haughtinefs  of  their 
character,  notwithftanding  the  experience  of 
their  admirals,  notwithftanding  the  boldnefs  of 
their  feamen,  and  notwithftanding  the  energy 
which  a  free  people  muft  acquire  in  the  difturb- 
ances  they  experience. 

But  the  fway  of  chance  is  very  extenfive.  Who 
knows  in  favour  of  which  party  the  elements  will 
declare  themfelves  ?  A  gufl  of  wind  fnatches  away 
vidtory,  or  gives  it.  A  cannon  ihot  difconcerts 
a  whole  army,  by  the  death  of  the  general.  Sig- 
nals are  either  not  well  underftood,  or  not  obeyed. 
Experience,  courage,  and  Ikill,  are  counteracted 
by  ignorance,  by  jealoufy,  by  treafon,  and  by 
the  certainty  of  impunity.  A  fog  arifing,  covers 
both  the  enemies,  and  either  feparates  or  con- 
founds them*  A  calm  and  a  ftorm  are  equally  fa- 
vourable or  difadvantageous.  The  forces  are  di- 
vided by  the  unequal  celerity  of  the  (hips.  The 
opportunity  is  loft,  either  by  pufiUanimity,  which 
poitpones,  or  by  rafhnefs,  which  haftens  an  en- 
gagement. Plans  may  have  been  formed  with 
prudence,  but  they  may  remain  without  effect, 
by  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  evolutions  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  An  inconfideratc 
command  from  court  may  decide  the  misfortune 
of  a  day.  The  difgrace  or  death  of  a  minifter  al- 
ters the  projeds.  Is  it  poilible  that  a  clofe  union 
can  long  fubfift  between  confederates  of  fuch  op- 
pofite  charaders,  as  the  French,  who  are  palTion?- 
ate,  difdainful,  and  volatile ;  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  flow,  haughty,  jealous,  and  cold  ;  and  the 
Americans,  who  have  conflantly  their  looks 
turned  towards  the  mother-country,  and  who 
would  rejoice  at  the  difafters  of  their  allies,  if 
they  were  compatible  with  their  own  independ- 
ence? 
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BOOK  ence  ?  Will  it  be  long  before  thcfc  nations,  wlic- 
^^^^^^-  ther  they  ad  feparately  or  in  concert,  rtcipro- 
cally  accufe,  complain,  and  are  at  variance  wiili 
each  other  ?  Will  not  their  greatefl  hope  be,  that 
repeated  ftrokes  of  adverfity  would  only  at  mofl: 
plunge  them  again  into  the  humiliating  ftate  from 
whence  they  wifhed  to  emerge,  and  confirm  the 
dominion  of  the  feas  to  Great  Britain  ;  while  one 
or  two  confiderable  defeats  would  for  ever  remove 
this  ambitious  people  from  the  rank  of  the  firft 
power  of  this  hemifphere  ? 

Who  can  therefore  decide  ;  who  can  even  fore- 
fee  what  will  be  the   event?    France  and  Spain 
United  have   the  moft  powerful   means  in  their 
favour ;  England   hath  the  art  of  ir»anaging   her 
own :    France   and    Spain    have   their   treafures, 
England  hath  a  great  national  credit.     On  one 
hand  are  the  multitude  of  men,  and  the  number 
of  troops ;  on  the  other,  the  fuperiority  in  the  art 
of  conducing  fhips,  and  of  fubduing  the  fea  in 
engagements.     Here  there  is  impetuofity  and  va- 
lour ;    there  valour   and   e;xperience.     On    one 
band,  the  adivity  which  abfolute  monarchy  may 
give  to  the  meafures ;  on  the  other,  the   vigour 
and  the  energy  of  liberty.     One  party  is  flimu- 
latcd  by  refentment  for  lolTes,  and  by  a  long-con- 
tinued feries  of  outrages  they  have   to   avenge; 
the  other,  by  the  recoUedtion  of  a   recent  glory, 
and  by  their  having  the  fovcreignty  of  America,, 
as  well   as  that  of  the  ocean,  to  preferve.     The 
two  allied  nations  have  the   advantage  which    is 
derived  from  the  union  of  two  immcnfe  powers; 
but  at  the  fame  time  the  inconvenience  which  re- 
fults  from  this  very  union,  by  the  difficulty  even 
of  preferving  harmony  and  concord,  either  in  the 
plans  or  in  the  difpofal  of  their  forces.     England 
is  abandoned  to  hcrfclf ;  but  having  nothing  but 
her  own  forces  to  dired,  (he  hath  the  advantage 

of 
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of  unity  in  her  defigns ;  of  a   more  certain,  andB  O  o  K 
perhaps  more  fpeedy  combination  of  ideas.     She   ^Viii. 
can  with  greater  facility  regulate  at  one  view  her 
plans  of  attack  and  defence. 

In  order  to  have  an  exa<ft  idea  of  things,  one 
ought  alfo  to  examine  the  different  energy  which 
may  be  communicated  to  the  rival  nations  by  a 
war,  which  on  one  fide  is  no  more  in  feveral  re- 
fpcds  than  a  war  of  kings  and  minifters  ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  really  national  war,  in  which  the  great- 
eft  interefts  of  England  are  concerned,  a  com- 
merce, which  conflitutes  her  riches  ;  an  empire, 
and  a  glory,  which  compofe  her  greatnefs. 

Finally,  if  we  confiderthefpirit  of  the  French 
nation,  in  contraft  with  that  of  the  nation  (he  h 
at  war  with,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ardour  of 
the  French  is  perhaps  equally  ready  to  be  excited 
and  to  be  extinguifhed  ;  that  their  hopes  are  very 
fanguine  at  the  beginning,  and  that  they  defpair 
of  every  thing  as  foon  as  they  are  ftopped  by  any 
obflacle  ;  that  by  their  charader  they  require  the 
enthufiafm  of  fuccefs,  in  order  to  obtain  fre(h 
advantages.  The  Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  lefs 
prefumptuous  at  firft,  notwithftanding  their  na- 
tural boldnefs,  know  how  to  ftruggle  courage- 
oully,  to  be  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  danger,  and  to  acquire  fteadinefs  by  difgrace  : 
like  the  fturdy  oak,  to  which  Horace  compares 
the  Romans,  which,  though  cut  by  the  ax,  and 
mutilated  by  iron,  revives  under  the  ftrokes 
which  it  receives,  and  acquires  new  vigour  even 
from  it's  wounds. 

History  informs  us,  moreover,  that  few- 
leagues  have  ever  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  nation 
againfl  which  they  had  been  formed.  Athens 
triumphant  over  Perfia  ;  Rome  faved  from  Anni- 
bal  ;  in  modern  times,  Venice  prcferved  from 
the  famous  league  of  Cambray ;  and  even  in  our 

days. 
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BOOK  days,  PrufTm,  which  by  the  genius  of  one  fmglc 

XVlii.    jr^yj^y^   ii^fii   iicld  out  againit  all  Europe ;  all  thcfc 

"^        cxannples  authorize  us  to  Cufpend  our  judgment 

refpcding  the  iflue  of  the  prefent  war. 

What  But,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  houfc  of  Bourbon 

ought  to     {\^^\\    have   obtained  all  the  advantages  they  may 

licy  of  the  flatter  themfelves  with,  what  conduct  ought  they 

houfe  of    to  purfue? 

fti°''id°it*  France  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  cm- 
be  vi6l»-  pire  the  mod  ftrQpgly  conftituted  of  any  one  the 
rious.  remembrance  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Spain,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  her,  is  likewife  a  ftate  of  great  weight,  and. 
her  means  of  profperity  are  increafing  daily.  The 
principal  care  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  then, 
fhould  be,  to  induce  their  neighbours  to  over- 
look the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  na- 
ture or  from  art,  or  which  they  have  acquired  by 
events.  If  they  fhould  endeavour  to  increafe 
their  fuperiority,  the  alarm  would  become  ge- 
neral, and  people  would  think  themfelves  threat- 
ened with  univerfal  Havery.  It  Is,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther extraordinary,  that  the  nations  have  not 
thwarted  her  projects  againfl  England.  This 
fupinenefs  mud  have  been  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fentment  which  the  injuftices  and  the  haughtinefs 
of  that  fuperb  illand  have  excited  in  all  parts. 
But  hatred  is  fufpended  when  interefl  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  pofiible,  Europe  may  judge  the 
weakening  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  and  in 
the  Old  Hemifphere  to  be  contrary  to  her  own 
fccurity  ;  and  that,  after  having  enjoyed  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  the  humiliations  and  the  dangers  of  that 
proud  and  tyrannical  power,  fhe  may  at  length 
take  up  arms  in  her  defence.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  would 
find  themfelves  difappointcd  in  the  hopes  which 
they  had  conceived,  of  acquiring  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance 
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ponderance  upon  the  globe.  Thefe  confidera-B  o  o  ic 
tions  fhould  determine  them  to  urge  on  the  at*.  •^^^^^• 
tacks,  and  not  to  leave  time  to  a  provident,  or 
perhaps  only  a  jealous  policy,  to  make  frefh 
plans.  Let  them  efpecially  (top  in  time,  and  let 
not  an  immoderate  defire  of  lowering  their  com- 
mon enemy  blind  them  with  regard  to  their  true 
interefts. 

The  United  States  have  openly  difcovered  the 
proje6l  of  drawing  all  North  America  into  their 
confederation.  Several  (tcps,  and  particularly 
that  of  foliciting  Canada  to  rebellion,  muft  have 
induced  an  opinion,  that  it  was  likewife  the  defire 
of  France.  Spain  may  be  fufpedted  of  having 
equally  adopted  this  idea. 

The  condudl  of  the  provinces  which  have 
jfhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  is  fimple, 
and  fuch  as  one  would  expect.  But  would  not 
their  allies  be  deficient  in  forefight,  if  they  had 
really  the  fame  fyftem?  The  New  Hemifphere 
mufl  one  day  be  detached  from  the  Old.  This 
great  evulfion  is  prepared  in  Europe,  by  the  fer- 
ment and  by  the  clafli  of  opinions ;  by  the  over- 
throw of  our  rights,  which  conflituted  our  cou- 
rage ;  by  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  mi- 
fery  of  our  country  places ;  by  the  everlaftinoc 
hatred  there  is  between  effeminate  men  who 
pofifefs  every  thing,  and  robuft,  and  even  virtuous 
men,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their  lives. 
It  is  prepared  in  America,  by  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, of  cultures,  of  induffry,  and  of  know- 
ledge. Every  thing  is  tending  towards  this  fepa- 
ration,  both  the  progrefs  of  evil  in  one  world, 
and  the  progrefs  of  good  in  another. 

But  can  it  be    iuitable  to  France  and  Spain, 

whofe  polTefiions  in  the  New  Hemifphere  are  an 

inexhauflible  fource  of  wealth,  can  it  be  fuitable 

to  them  to  haflen  this  divifion?  Yet  this  is  what 

Vo:..  VI.  H  would 
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15  o  o  K  would  happen,  if  the  wliole  northern  part  of  thofe 
XVlll.   regions  were  fubjcdl  to   the  lame  la^^S5  or  con- 
nedcd  by  one  common  intcrclt. 

ScARCi-:  would  the  liberty  of  this  valt  conti- 
nent be  confirmed,  than  it  would  become  the 
afylum  of  all  the  intriguing,  feditious,  branded, 
or  ruined  men,  who  are  fcen  amongfi:  us.  Nei- 
ther agriculture,  the  arts,  nor  commerce,  would 
be  the  refource  of  refugees  of  this  charadler.  A 
lefs  laborious,  and  more  turbulent  life,  would  be 
necelfary  for  them.  This  turn  of  mind,  equally 
averfe  from  labour  and  red,  would  be  dilpofed 
to  conquefts ;  and  a  pallion  which  is  fo  feducing 
would  readily  fubdue  the  firft  colonifts,  diverted 
from  their  ancient  labours  by  a  long  war.  The 
new  people  would  have  finiflied  their  preparati- 
ons for  invafion  before  the  report  of  them  could 
have  reached  our  climates.  They  would  chufc 
their  enemies,  their  field  of  battle,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  vidory.  Their  attacks  would  always  fall 
upon  defencelefs  feas,  or  upon  coalts  taken  by 
furprife.  In  a  fhort  time  the  fouthern  provinces 
would  become  the  prey  of  the  northern  ones, 
and  would  compenfate,  by  the  richnefs  of  their 
]jrodudions^  for  the  mediocrity  of  thofe  of  the 
latter.  Perhaps  even  the  polTeirions  of  our  abfo- 
lute  monarchies  would  endeavour  to  enter  into 
'the  confederation  of  free  people,  or  would  de- 
tach themfelves  from  Europe,  to  belong  only  to 
ihemfelves. 

The  meafures  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vcrfaillcs  ought  to  purfue,  if  they  are  at  liberty 
to  chufe,  is  to  leave  fubfiding  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  two  powers  which  (liall  watch 
over,  retrain,  and  balance  each  other.  Then 
ages  will  elapfe  before  England,  and  the  repub- 
lics formed  at  her  expence,  will  be  united.  This 
reciprocal  miilrult  will  prevent  them  from  under- 
taking 
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taking  any  thing  at  a  diftaftce  ;  and  the  cft^blifh-B  00  K 
ment  of  other  nations  in  the  New  World  will  en-.  ^^^^^* 
joy  that  (late  of  tranquillity  which  hitherto  hath 
been  fo  much  difturbed. 

Ii"  is  even  probable,  that  this  order  of  things 
would  be  moil  fuitable  to  the  confederate  pro- 
vinces. Their  refpedive  hmits  have  not  been  re- 
gulated. A  great  jealoufy  preva^ils  between  the 
countries  of  the  North  and  thofe  of  the  South. 
Political  principles  vary  from  one  river  to  another. 
Great  animofities  are  obferved  to  fubfifl  between 
the  citizens  of  a  town,  and  the  members  of  a 
family.  Each  of  them  will  be  defirous  of  re- 
moving from  themfelves  the  oppreffive  burden 
of  the  public  expences  and  debts.  An  infinite 
number  of  leeds  of  divifion  are  univerfally  brood- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  United  States.  When 
once  all  dangers  were  removed,  how  would  it  be 
pollible  to  prevent  the  breakiog  out  of  fo  many 
difcontents  ?  How  would  it  be  poffible  to  keep 
attached  to  the  fame  center,  fo  many  deluded 
and  exafperated  minds  ?  Let  the  real  friends  of 
America  refledl  upon  this,  and  they  will  find, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  difturbances  among 
the  people,  would  be  to  leave  upon  their  fron- 
tiers a  powerful  rival,  always  difpofed  to  avail  it- 
felf  of  their  difl'enfions. 

Peace  and  fecurity  are  neceflary  for  monar- 
chies ;  agitation,  and  a  formidable  enemy  for 
republics.  Rome  Hood  in  need  of  Carthage  ; 
and  he  who  deltroyed  the  liberty  of  the  Romans 
\vas  neither  Scylla  nor  C^far ;  it  was  the  firft 
Cato,  when  his  narrow  and  ftern  fyftem  of  poli- 
tics deprived  Rome  of  a  rival,  by  kindling  in 
the  fenate  thofe  flames  which  reduced  Carthage 
to  alhes.  Venice  hcrfclf  perhaps  would  have  loil 
her  government,  and  her  laws,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  if  Ihe  had   not  had  at  her  gates,  and 

R  2  almoft 
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BOOKalinoit  under  her  walls,  powerful  neighbour^, 
t_^-^/^^'  ^^"'o  might  become  her  enemies  or  her  mailers. 
What  idea  BuT  according  to  this  lyllem,  to  what  degree 
muii  be  of  felicity,  fpleudour,  and  (Irength,  can  the  con- 
thcThh  °^  federate  provinces  attain  in  procefs  of  time  ? 
teen  con-  Im  this  place,  to  form  a  proper  judgment,  let 
federated  yg  be":in  by  fettinp:  afide  that  intereft  v;hich  all 
men,  Haves  not  excepted,  nave  taken  m  the  ge- 
nerous efforts  of  a  nation,  which  expofed  itfelt  to 
all  calamities  in  order  to  be  free.  The  name 
of  liberty  is  fo  alluring,  that  all  thofe  who  fight 
for  it  are  fure  of  obtaining  our  fecret  wiflies  in 
their  favour.  Their  caufe  is  that  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  becomes  our  own.  We  avenge 
ourftlves  of  our  oppreiTors,  by  venting  at  leaft 
freely  our  hatred  againfl:  foreign  oppreffors.  At 
the  noife  of  thefe  chains  that  are  breaking,  it 
feems  to  us  that  our's  are  going  to  become  light- 
er ;  and  for  a  few  moments  we  think  we  breathe 
a  purer  air,  when  we  learn  that  the  univerfe  reck- 
ons fome  tyrants  lefs.  Befides,  thefe  great  revo- 
lutions of  liberty  are  lefTons  to  defpots.  They  warn 
them  not  to  reckon  upon  too  long  a  continuance 
of  the  people*s  patience,  and  upon  eternal  impu- 
nity. So,  where  fociety  and  the  laws  avenge 
themfelves  of  the  crimes  of  individuals,  the  good 
man.  hopes  that  the  punifliment  of  the  guilty  may 
prevent  the  commiflion  of  frefh  crimes.  Terror 
Ibmetimes  fupplies  the  place  of  juflice  with  re- 
gard to  the  robber,  and  of  confcience  with  regard 
to  the  affaffin.  Such  is  the  fource  of  the  great 
concern  we  take  in  every  v/ar  for  liberty.  Such 
hath  been  that  with  which  the  Americans  have  in- 
fpired  us.  Our  imaginations  have  been  heated  in 
their  favour.  We  have  taken  a  part  in  their  vic- 
tories and  their  defeats.  The  fpirit  of  juflice, 
which  delights  in  compenfating  former  calamities 
by  future  happinefs,  is  pleafed  with  the  idea,  that 

this 
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this  part  of  the  New  World  cannot  fail  to  become  BOOK 
one  of  the  mofi:  flourifliing  countries  on  the  globe.  ^^^^IJ^ 
It  is  even  fuppofed,  that  Europe  may  one  day  find 
her  mafters  in  her  children.  Let  us  venture  to 
refifl  the  torrent  of  opinion,  and  that  of  public 
cnthufiafm.  Let  us  not  fuffer  ourfelvcs  to  be  mif- 
led  by  imagination,  which  embelliflies  every  thing; 
and  by  fentiment,  which  delights  in  forming  illu- 
fions,  and  which  realizes  every  hope.  It  is  our 
duty  to  combat  all  prejudices,  even  thofe  which 
are  mofl:  confonant  to  the  wiflies  of  our  hearts. 
Above  all  things,  it  behoves  us  to  be  true,  and 
not  to  betray  that  pure  and  upright  confcience 
which  prefides  over  our  writings,  and  dictates  our 
judgments.  At  this  moment,  perhaps,  we  Hiall 
not  be  believed  ;  but  a  bold  conjefture,  which  is 
confirmed  at  the  end  of  feveral  centuries,  does 
more  honour  to  the  hiftorian,  than  a  long  feries 
of  fads,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  contefled  : 
and  I  do  not  write  for  my  cotemporaries  alone, 
who  will  only  furvive  me  a  fmall  number  of 
years.  When  a  few  more  revolutions  of  the 
fun  are  palTed,  both  they  and  I  fhall  be  no  more. 
But  I  deliver  up  my  ideas  to  pofterity,  and  to 
time.     It  is  their's  to  judge  me. 

The  fpace  occupied  by  the  thirteen  republics, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  is  no  more 
than  fixty-feven  fea  leagues ;  but  their  extent 
upon  the  coaft,  in  a  direct  line,  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-five,  from  the  river  of  Sant^i  Crux  to 
that  of  Savannah, 

The  lands  in  that  region  are  almofl:  generally 
bad,  or  at  leall  indifferent. 

Scarce  any  thing  but  maize  grows  in  the  four 
moft  northern  colonies.  The  only  refource  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fifhing,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  doth  not  amount  to  more  than  6,000,000 
of  livres*  , 

*  ;z5o,ooqU  CoflN 
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BOOK      Corn  is  the  principal  iupport  of  the  pre  vinct's 

xviii.  ^p  j^'p^y  York,    the   Jcrleys,    and   Pt^nnfylvania. 

^        But  the  foil  hath  degenerated  fo  rapidly,  that  an 

acre,  which  formerly  yielded  lixtybufhels  of  wheat, 

very  feldom  produces  even  twenty  at  prefenr. 

Though  the  Vinds  of  Maryland  and  of  Virgi- 
nia be  much  fuperior  to  all  the  refl,  yet  they 
cannot  be  deemed  extremely  fertile.  The  ancient 
plantations  yield  no  more  than  one  third  of  the 
tobacco  which  was  formerly  gathered.  It  h  not 
pollible  to  make  any  new  ones ;  and  the  planters 
have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  turning 
their  labours  towards  other  objeds. 

NoiiTH  Carolina  produces  fomc  grain,  but 
of  fo  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  fold  in  all  markets 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
others. 

The  foil  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Georgia  is 
perfedly  even,  as  far  as  fiftv  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  excefiive  rains  which  fall  there  not 
finding  any  outlet,  form  numerous  moralTes,  where 
rice  is  cultivated  to  the  great  detrimicnt  of  the 
freemen  and  of  the  flavcs  employed  in  this  cul- 
ture. In  the  intervening  fpaces  between  thefc 
large  bodies  of  v/ater  fo  frequently  met  with,  an 
inferior  kind. of  indigo  grows,  which  mud  be 
tranfplanted  every  year.  In  the  elevated  part  of 
the  country  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  barren 
fandb  and  frightful  rocks,  interfecled  at  great  dif- 
tances  by  paflure  grounds  of  the  nature  of  rufhes. 

The  Englifii  government,  convinced  that  North 
America  would  never  enrich  them  by  it's  natural 
productions,  employed  the  powerful   incentive  of 
gratuities    in  order  to  produce  in  that  part  of  the 
i  New  World,  flax,  vines,    and    filk.     The  pcJor- 

I  nefs   of  the  foil   difconcerted   the  firfl    of  tbefe 

views  ;  the  defect  of  the   climate  prevented   the 
fucccfs  of  the  fecond,  and  the  want  of  hands  did 

not 
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not  permit  the  third  to  be  purfued.     The  fociety  book 
eftablifhed  in  London  for  the  encouragement   ot^'^J^- 
arts  was  not  more  fortunate  than  adminiftration. 
Their  benefactions  did  not  bring  forth  any  of  the 
objecl:s   which   they   had   propofed  to  the  adivity 
and  induftrv  of  thofe  countries. 

Grkat  Britain  was  obliged  to  be  content- 
ed with  felling  every  year  to  the  countries  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  to  the  amount  of  about  50,000,000 
livre.'^*  of  merchandife.  Thofe  by  whom  they  were 
confum:d  delivered  to  her  exclufively  their  indi- 
goes,  their  iron,  their  tobacco,  and  their  peltries. 
They  alfo  delivered  to  her  all  the  money  and  rough 
materials  which  they  had  received  from  the  reft  of 
the  globe  in  exchange  for  their  grain,  their  fifh, 
their  rice,  and  their  fait  provifions. 

The  balance  however  was  always  fo  unfavour- 
able to  them  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles the  colonies  were  indebted  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
livres  f  to  the  mother-country,  and  they  had  no 
fpecie  in  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  difadvantages,  there 
had  been  fuccefTively  formed  in  the  mid  ft  of  the 
thirteen  provinces,  a  population  of  two  millions 
nine  hundred  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  perfons,  including  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  Negroes.  New  inhabitants  were 
conftantly  driven  there  by  oppreffion  and  intole- 
ration.  The  unfortunate  have  been  deprived  of 
this  refuge  by  war ;  but  peace  will  reftore  it  to 
them  again  ;  and  they  will  refort  there  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever.  Thofe  who  fliall  go  there 
"with  plans  of  cultivation,  will  not  have  all  the 
fatisfadion  they  may  expert,  becaufe  they  will 
find  all  the  good,  and  even  the  indifferent  lands 

*  2,083,3351.  6s.  8d. 

+  From  5,ooo,oooL  to  5,416,666],  13s.  4d, 

occupied, 
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BOO  K  occupied,  and  that  fcarce  any  thing  remains  to 
^X^,^  t  oi^cr  them,  except  barren  fands,  unwliolcfomc 
morafTcs,  or  fleep  mountains.  The  emigrations 
will  be  more  favourable  to  manufacturers  and  to 
artids,  though  perhaps  they  will  gain  nothing  by 
changing  their  country  and  their  climates. 

It  cannot  be  determined  without  raflinefs,  what 
will  one  day  be  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  This  calculation,  generally  very  difficult, 
becomes  impracticable  in  a  region  where  the 
lands  degenerate  very  rapidly,  and  where  repro- 
duction is  not  in  proportion  to  the  labours  and 
expences  beflovved  upon  them.  It  will  be  a  con- 
fiderable  thing,  if  ten  millions  of  men  can  ever 
find  a  certain  fubfiflencc  in  thefe  provinces,  and 
even  then  the  exports  will  be  reduced  to  httle  or 
nothing  :  but  internal  induftry  will  fupply  the 
place  of  foreign  induflry.  The  country  will 
nearly  be  able  to  fupply  it's  own  wants,  provided 
the  inhabitants  know  how  to  be  happy  by  oecono- 
my,  and  in  mediocrity. 

People  of  North  America,  let  the  example  of 
all  the  nations  vi'hich  have  preceded  you,  and  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  mother-country,  ferve  as  a  lelfon 
to  you.  Dread  the  influence  of  gold,  which,  with 
luxury,  introduces  corruption  of  manners  and 
contempt  of  the  laws.  Dread  too  unequal  a  re- 
partition of  riches,  which  indicates  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  wealthv  citizens,  and  a  multitude  of  citi- 
zens  plunged  in  mifery;  from  whence  arifes  the 
infolence  of  the  former  and  the  degradation  of  the 
iatter.  Keep  yourfelves  free  from  the  fpirit  of 
conqueft.  The  tranquillity  of  an  empire  dimi- 
nifhes  in  proportion  as  it  extends  itfclf.  Have 
arms  to  defend  yourfelves,  but  not  to  attack. 
Search  for  affluence  and  health  in  labour  ;  for 
profperity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  in 
the  manufactures  of  induuryj  for  flrcngth  in  good 
z  manners 
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manners  and  in  virtue.  Encourage  *tbe  profperity  book 
of  the  arts  and  fcieaces,  which  diflinguilh  the  ci-  ^  XViu. 
vilized  man  from  the  favage.  Attend,  above  all 
things,  to  the  education  of  your  children.  Be 
convinced,  that  from  public  fchools  come  forth 
enlightened  magiftrates,  valiant  and  well-inform- 
ed officers,  good  fathers,  good  huibands,  good 
brothers,  good  friends,  and  honed  men.  Wher- 
ever depravity  of  manners  is  obferved  among  the 
youth,  the  nation  is  upon  it's  decline.  Let  liberty 
have  a  firm  and  unalterable  baHs  in  the  wifdom  of 
your  conftitutions,  and  let  it  be  the  everlailing 
cement  which  connects  your  provinces  together. 
Eflablirti  no  legal  preference  between  the  modes 
o[  divine  worihip.  Superflition  is  every  where 
innocent,  where  it  is  neither  protected  nor  per- 
fecuted ;  and  may  your  duration,  if  poflible,  be 
long  as  that  of  the  world ! 

May  this  wiOi  be  accomplifhed,  and  confole 
the  prefent  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a 
better  will  fucceed  to  it !  But  waving  the  confi- 
deration  of  future  times,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the 
refult  of  three  memorable  ages.  Having  feen  in 
the  beginning  ot  this  work  the  ftate  of  mifery  and 
ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  plunged  in  the 
infancy  of  America,  let  us  examine  to  vvhat  Rate 
the  conqueft  of  the  New  World  hath  led  and  ad- 
vanced thofe  that  made  it.  This  was  the  defign 
of  a  book  undertaken  w^ith  the  hopes  of  being 
ufeful ;  if  the  end  be  anfwered  the  author  will 
have  difcharged  his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives  in, 
and  to  fcciety. 
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BOOK      XIX. 

BOO  ^\\T^  ^^^  advancing  in  a  career,  upon  wliich 
XIX.  Y  V  we  fhould  not  have  entered  without  know- 
ing the  extent  and  the  difficulties  of  it,  and  which 
we  ihould  feveral  times  have  quitted,  had  we  not 
been  fupported  by  motives,  which  always  make 
us  forget  the  difproportion  between  our  powers 
and  the  experiment.  In  the  event  of  a  confla- 
gration we  fometimes  attempt  and  accomplifii 
things  which  would  deprcfs  our  courage  were  it 
not  Simulated  by  the  danger,  and  which  afconidi 
it  when  the  danger  is  over.  After  a  battle  either 
won  or  loft,  a  military  man  faid  at  the  fight  of  a 
mountain  which  he  had  cHmbsd  up  in  order  to 
reach  the  enemy  :  Who  would  ever  have  done 
that,  if  there  had  not  been  a  mufket  fliot  to  receive  ? 
I  was  certainly  animated  with  the  fame  fentiment 
when  I  began  this  work,  and  it  muft  undoubt- 
edly animate  me  ftill  fmce  I  continue. 

We  have  firft  defcribed  the  ftate  of  Europe 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Well:  Indies. 

After  this  we  have  purfued  the  uncertain,  ty- 
rannical, and  fanguinary  progrefs  of  the  fettle- 
ments  formed  in  thefe  diftant  regions. 

It  now  remains  to  unfold  the  influence  which 
the  intercourfe  eftablifhed  with  the  New  World 
has  had  upon  the  opinions,  government,  induftry, 
arts,  manners,  and  happinefs  of  the  Old.  Let  us 
begin  by  religion. 
Religion.  Had  man  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  complete 
felicity ;  had  the  earth  fanclified  of  itfelf  all  the 
variety  of  his  wants,  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
much  time  would  have  elapfed  before  the  fenti- 
ment 
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ment  of  admi  ation  and  gratitude  would  haveEOOK 
turned  towa  ds  the  Gods,  the  attention  of  that  '^^^'• 
being  naturally  ungrateful.  But  a  barren  foil 
did  not  anfwer  to  his  labours.  The  torrents  ra- 
vaged the  fields  which  he  had  cultivated.  A 
burning  fky  deftroyed  his  harvefts.  He  experi- 
enced fnmine,  he  became  acquainted  with  dif- 
eafe,  and  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caufe  of 
his  tnifery. 

To  explain  the  myflery  of  his  exidence,  of  his 
happinefs,  and  of  his  misfortune,  he  invented 
different  fyflems  equally  abfurd.  He  peopled  the 
univerfe  with  good  anievil  fpirits  ;  and  fuch  v/as 
the  origin  of  Polytheifm,  the  moH:  ancient  and 
the  moft  univerfal  of  all  religions.  From  Poly- 
theifm arofe  Manicheifm,  the  veftiges  of  which 
will  laft  perpetually,  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reaibn.  Manicheifm  fimplified,  engen- 
dered deifm,  and  in  the  mid  (I  of  this  diverfity  of 
©pinions  there  arofe  a  clafs  of  men  mediators  be- 
tween Heaven  and  earth. 

Then  the  regions  of  the  earth  were  covered 
with  altars ;  in  one  place  the  hymn  of  joy  re- 
founded,  while  in  another  were  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  pain  ;  then  reco'jrfe  was  had  to  prayer 
and  to  facrifice,  the  two  natural  modes  of  obtain- 
ing favour  and  of  deprecating  anger.  The  har- 
yefl:  was  offered  up ;  the  lamb,  the  goat,  and  the 
bull,  were  flain,  and  the  holy  fod  was  even  (lain- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  man. 

l>i  the  mean  while  the  good  man  was  often 
feen  in  adverfity,  while  the  wicked,  and  even  the 
impious  man  profpered,  and  then  the  dodrine 
of  immortality  was  fuggefted.  The  fouls  freed 
from  the  body,  either  circulated  among  the  dif- 
ferent beings  of  nature,  or  went  into  another 
world  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  virtues  or  the 
jpunilhment  of  their  crimes.  But  it  is  a  proble- 
matical 
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BOOK  matlcal  circumflance,  wlicthcr  man  became  bet- 
^IX^  ter  on  this  account.  It  is  certain,  Imwever^  that 
iVom  the  indant  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death, 
be  was  tormented  with  the  fear  of  invifible  pow- 
ers, and  reduced  to  a  much  more  wretched  Itate 
than  that  which  he  had  before  enjoyed. 

Most  legiflators  have  availed  themfelvcs  of 
this  propenfity  of  the  mind,  to  govern  the  people 
Tiud  dill  more  to  enflame  them.  Some  have  af- 
fertcd,  that  they  held  from  Heaven  the  right  of 
commanding  ;  and  thus  was  theocracy  or  facred 
defpotifm  eitabliflied,  the  mod  cruel  and  the 
moft  immoral  of  all  legj^ations  ;  that  in  which 
man,  proud,  malevolent,  interefted  and  vicious 
Avith  impunity,  commands  man  from  God  ;  that 
in  which  there  is  nothing  jull  or  unjufl,  but  what 
is  either  agreeable  or  difpleafing  to  him,  or  that 
fupreme  Being  with  whom  he  communicates,  and 
whom  he  caufes  to  fpeak  according  to  his  paf- 
fions,  in  which  it  is  a  crime  to  examine  his  or- 
ders, and  impiety  to  oppofe  them;  in  which  con- 
tradidory  revolutions  are  fubftituted  to  reafon  and 
confcience,  which  are  reduced  to  filence  by  pro- 
digies or  by  enormous  crimes  ;  in  which  the  na- 
tions, in  a  word,  cannot  have  any  ideas  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  men,  refpeding  what  is  good 
nnd  what  is  evil,  becaufe  they  fearch  for  the 
foundation  of  their  privileges  and  of  their  duties, 
only  in  facred  writings  the  interpretation  of  which 
is  denied  to  them. 

If  this  kind  of  governm.ent  hada  more  fublime 
origin  in  Paleftine,  ftill  it  was  not  more  exempt 
than  any  where  elfe  from  the  calamities  which  ne* 
ceffarily  arife  from  it. 

Christianity  fucceeded  the  Jewifb  infritu- 
tion.  The  fubjedion  that  Rome,  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  was  under  to  the  moft  favage  tyrants;  the 
dreadful  miferies,  which  the  luxury  of  a  court  and 

the 
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the  maintenance  of  armies  had  occafioned  through-  BOOK 
out  this  vaft  empire  under  the  reigns  ot  the  Neros ;  ^^■^' 
the  fuccclTive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
difmembered  this  great  body  ;  the  lofs  of  pro- 
vinces either  by  revok  or  invafion  ;  all  thefe  na- 
tural evils  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  a  new  religion,  and  the  changes  in  politics 
mud  neceffarily  have  induced  an  innovation  in  the 
form  of  worUiip.  In  paganifm,  which  had  exift- 
ed  for  fo  many  ages,  there  remained  only  the 
fables  to  which  it  owed  it's  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  it's  gods,  the  avarice  of  it's  priells,  and 
the  infamy  and  licentious  condu<51:  of  the  kings 
who  fupported  them.  Then  the  people,  defpairing 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  tyrants  upon  earth,  had 
recourfe  to  Heaven  for  protection. 

Christianity  appeared,  and  afforded  them 
comfort,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  taught  them  to 
fuffer  with  patience.  While  the  tyranny  and 
licentioufnefs  of  princes  tended  to  the  dcftrudlion 
of  paganifm  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  empire,  the 
fubje^s,who  had  been  opprcfied  and  fpoilcd,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  new  dodrines,  were  com- 
pleting it's  ruin  by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thole 
virtues,  which  always  accompany  the  zeal  of  new- 
made  profelytes.  But  a  religion  that  arofe  in  the 
midll  of  public  calamity,  muft  neceffarily  give  it's 
preachers  a  confiderable  iniluence  over  the  un- 
happy perfons  who  took  reiuge  in  it.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  clergy  commenced,  as  it  were,  with 
the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperftitions  and 
philofophic  feds,  a  code  of  rights  and  tenets  was. 
formed,  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive 
chriflians  fanclified  with  real  and  allecling  piety ; 
but  which  at  the  fame  time  left  the  feeds  of  de- 
bates and  controverfies,  from  whence  arofe  a  va- 
riety of  palhons  difguifcd  under,  snd  dignilied  with, 

the 
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BOOK  the  name  of  zeal.  Thcfe  diflcnfions  produced 
^IX^.  ^  ft;hools,  dodors,  a  tribunal,  and  a  hierarchy. 
Chriltianity  had  begun  to  be  preached  by  a  fct  of 
filhermen,  delticute  oi  every  knowledge  but  that 
of  the  gofpel ;  it  was  entirely  eflabliihed  by 
bilhops  who  formed  the  church.  Alter  this  it 
gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  at- 
tra^^ed  the  notice  ol  the  emperors.  Soaie  of  thefe 
tolerated  chriiiianity  either  from  motives  of  con- 
tempt or  humanity  ;  others  perfecuted  it.  Per- 
fecutron  haflened  it's  progrcfs,  for  which  toleration 
Iiad  paved  the  way.  Connivance  and  profcrip- 
tion,  clemency  and  rigour,  were  all  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  it.  The  fenfe  of  freedom  fo  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  induced  many  perfons  to 
embrace  it  in  it's  infancy,  as  it  has  made  others 
rejed  it  fince  it  has  been  eftablifhed.  This  fpirit 
of  independence,  rather  adapted  to  truth  than  to 
novelty,  would  neceflarily  have  induced  a  mul- 
titude of  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  become  con- 
verts to  chriflianity,  if  even  the  characters  it  bore 
had  not  been  calculated  to  infpire  veneration  and 
refpecl. 

Paganism,  unmafked  by  philofophy,  and 
brought  into  difcredit  by  the  fathers  of  the , 
church,  with  a  fufficient  number  of  temples,  but 
with  priefts  who  were  not  rich,  fank  from  day  to 
day,  and  gave  way  to  the  new  form  of  worfhip. 
This  penetrated  into  the  hearts  of  the  women  by 
devotion,  which  is  fo  naturally  allied  to  tender- 
nefs,  and  into  the  minds  of  children,  who  are 
fond  of  prodigies,  and  even  of  the  mod  rigid 
morality.  Thus  it  was  introduced  into  courts, 
where  every  thing  which  can  become  a  pafTion,  is 
certain  of  finding  accefs.  A  prince,  who  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  his  family,  bad,  as  it  were,  fallen 
•afleep  in  the  arms  of  impunity;  a  prince,  who 
had  great  crimes  and  great  weaknelTes  to  expiate, 
I  embraced 
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embraced  ChriRianity,  whkh  forgave  him  every  BOOK 
thing  on  account  of  his  zeal,  and   to   which  he     ■^^^* 
gave  up  every  thing  in  order  to  be  freed  from  his        ^~~""^ 
rcniorie. 

Cr.NSTANTiNE,  inftcad  of  uniting  the  pricR- 
hood  to  the  crown,  when  he  was  converted  to 
ChriRianity,  as  they  had  been  united  in  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  granted  to  the  clergy 
fuch  a  fliare  of  wealth  and  authority,  and  aftbrded 
them  fo  many  means  of  future  aggrandizement, 
that  thefe  blind  conceRions  produced  an  eccle- 
fiaRlcal  defpotifm  entirely  new. 

Profound  ignorance  was  the  moR  certain 
fupport  of  this  afcendency  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Pontiffs  of  Rome  difA'afed  this  ignorance  by 
oppohng  every  kind  of  Pagan  erudition.  If 
from  time  to  time  fome  efforts  were  made  to  dif- 
pel  this  obfcurity,  they  were  extinguiRied  bv 
capital  puniRiments. 

While  the  Popes  were  undeceiving  the  minds 
of  men  refpe6ling  their  authority,  even  by  the 
abufe  they  made  of  it,  knowledge  was  paRing  on 
from  the  EaR  to  the  WeR.  As  foon  as  the  maf- 
ter-pieces  of  antiquity  had  revived  the  taRe  for 
urciul  Rudy,  reafon  recovered  fome  of  the  rights 
which  it  had  loR.  The  hlRory  of  the  church 
was  invcRigated,  and  the  falfe  pretenfions  of  the 
court  of  Piome  were  difcovered.  Part  of  Europe 
Ihook  off  the  yoke.  A  monk  fet  almoR  all 
Germany,  and  almoR  the  whole  North,  free 
from  it ;  a  prieR,  fome  provinces  of  France  j  and 
a  king,  all  England,  for  the  fake  of  a  woman. 
If  other  fovereigns  firmly  maintained  the  Catholic 
religion  throughout  their  poffeRions,  it  was,  per- 
haps, becaufe  it  was  more  favourable  to  that  blind 
and  paffive  obedience  which  they  require  from 
their  people,  and  which  the  popiOi  clergy  have 
always  preached  for  their  own  intereRs. 
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BOOK  In  the  mean  while,  tlie  dcfire,  on  one  hand, 
MX.  Qf  prcfcrvirif;  the  pontifical  authority,  and  the 
wilh  oi  dcftroying  it  on  the  other,  have  produced 
two  oppofite  lydems.  The  Catholic  divines  have 
undertaken,  and  even  iuccersfully,  to  prove  that 
the  holy  books  are  not  ot  themfelves  the  touch- 
ftone  of  orthodoxy.  They  have  denionftrated, 
that  fince  the  firft  preaching  of  the  gofpcl  to  our 
times,  the  fcriptures,  differently  underllood,  had 
given  rile  to  the  molt  oppofite,  the  mod  extra- 
vagant, and  the  moft  impious  opinions  ;  and  that 
with  this  divine  word,  the  moft  contradictory 
tenets  may  have  been  maintained,  as  long  as  in- 
ward fentiment  hath  been  the  only  interpreter  of 
the  revelation. 

The  writers  of  the  reformed  religion  have 
fnewn  the  abfurdity  of  believing,  that  one  man 
alone  was  conltantiy  infpired  from  heaven,  upon 
a  throne,  or  in  a  chair,  in  which  the  moil  moa- 
ilrous  vices  have  been  committed;  where  difib- 
lution  was  feated  by  the  fide  of  infpiration ; 
where  adultery  and  concubinage  profaned  the 
idols  who  were  inverted  with  the  character  and 
with  the  name  of  fanctity  ;  where  the  fpirit  of 
falfehood  and  of  artilice  dictated  the  pretended 
oracles  of  truth.  They  have  demonltrated,  that 
the  church,  aiTembled  in  council,  and  compofed 
of  intriguing  prelates,  under  the  emperors  of  the 
primitive  church,  of  ignorant  and  debauched 
ones,  in  the  times  of  barbarifm  and  of  ambition, 
and  of  oftentatious  ones  in  the  ages  of  fchifin  ;  that 
fuch  a  church  could  not  be  more  enlightened  by. 
fupernatural  inlpiration,  than  the  vicar  of  Jefus 
himfelf;  that  the  fpirit  of  God  did  not  more 
vifibly  communicate  itfclf  to  two  hundred  fathers 
of  the  council,  than  to  the  holy  father  himfelf, 
who  was  often  the  moft  profligate  of  men  j  that 
Germans    and     Spaniards,     without     learning, 

French, 
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French,  without  morals,  and  Itahans,  withoutBOOK 
any  virtue,  were  not  fo  well  qualified  lor  the  fpi-^_^^^ 
fit  of  revolution,  as  a  fimple  flock  of  peafants, 
who  fincerely  feek  after  God  by  prayer  and  by 
labour.  In  a  word,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to 
fupport  their  new  fyltem  in  the  eyes  of  reafon, 
they  have  at  lead  entirely  deftroyed  that  of  the 
ancient  church. 

In  the   midft  of  thefe  ruins,  philofophy  hath 
arifen,  and  faid :  If  the  text  of  the  fcripture  be 
not  fufficiently  clear,  precife,  and  authentic,  to 
be  the  fole  and  infallible  rule  of  dodrine  and  of 
worfliip :  If  the  tradition  of  the  church,  from  it's 
firft  inititution   to  the   times  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, hath  been   corrupted  with  the   manners  of 
priefls,  and  of  it's  followers  ;  if  the  councils  have 
doubted,  varied,  and  decided   contradiftorily  in 
their  afiemblies  ;  if  it  be  unworthy  of  the  Pivi- 
nity  to  communicate  it's  fpirit  and  it's  word  to 
one  fmgle  man,  debauched  in  his  youth,  reduced 
to  imbecility  in  his  old  age;  fubject,  in  a  word, 
to  the  paflions,  the  errors,  and  the  infirmities  of 
man:  then,  fay  they,  there  is  no   firm  and  (lable 
fupport  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
confequently,  that  religion  is  not  of  divine  infli- 
tution,  and  God  hath  not  intended  that  it  fliould 
be  eternal. 

This  dilemma  is  very  embarrafTmg.  As  long 
as  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures  fliall  remain  open  to 
the  contefts  it  hath  ever  experienced,  and  that 
tradition  fhall  be  as  problematical  as  it  hath  ap- 
peared to  be,  from  the  immenfe  labours  of  the 
clergy  of  different  communions,  Chriflianity  can 
have  no  fupport  but  from  the  civil  authority,  and 
the  power  of  the  magiftrate.  The  proper  force 
of  religion,  which  fubdues  the  mind,  and  re- 
ftrains  the  confcience  by  conviction,  will  be 
wanting  to  it. 

Vol.  VL  S  Accord- 
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BOOK      Accordingly,  thcfc  difputes  have  gradually 
^^^-    led  the  nations,  which  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke 
of  an  authority,  confidercd  'till  then  as  infallible, 
farther  than  it  had  been  forefeen.     ^J'liey   have 
ahnoft  generally  rejected,  from  the  ancient  mode 
of  worlhip,  what  was   contrary  to  their  reafon, 
and  have  only  prefervcd  a  Chriftianity  difengaged 
from  all   myileries.     Ilevolution  itfelf  hath  been 
abandoned  in  thefe   regions,  though    at  a  later 
period,  by  fome  men  more  bold,  or  who  thought 
themfelves  more  enlightened  than  the  multitude. 
A  manner  of  thinking,  fo  proud  and  independent, 
hath  extended  itfelf,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  thofe 
flatcs  which  had  remained  fubje^l  to  Rome.     As 
in  thefe  countries  knowledge  had  made  lefs  pro- 
grefs,    and   opinions    had    been   more   confined, 
licentioufnefs  in  them  hath  been   carried  to  it's 
utmofl  extent.     Atheifm,  the  fyftem  either  of  a 
difcontented  and   gloomy  fpirit  which   fees  no- 
thing  but  confufion  in  nature,  or  of  a  wicked 
man  who  dreads  future  vengeance  ;  or  of  a  fet  of 
philofophers   neither  gloomy   nor  wicked,   who 
vainly  imagine  they  find   in   the   properties   of] 
eternal    matter,    a    fufficient  caufe    for   all   the 
phcenomena  which  excite  our  admiration. 

By  an  impulfe  founded  on  the  nature  of  reli* 
gions  themfelves,  Catholicifm  tends  inceffantly  ta 
Proteftantifm,  Proteilantifm  to  Socinianifm,  So- 
cinianifm  to  Deifm,   and   Deifm   to  Scepticifm, 
Incredulity  is  become  too  general,  to  allow  us  to 
hope,  with  any  degree  of  foundation,  that   the 
ancient  tenets   can   regain  the   afcendant   which 
they   enjoyed   during  fo   many  centuries.      Let  I 
them  be  always  freely  followed,  by  fuch  of  their] 
fedators    who  are  attached  to  them  from  conif 
fcience,  by  all  thofe  who  find  matter  of  confola-l 
tion  in  them,  and  by  all  whom  they  incite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  citizen  :  but,  let  all  feds,  the 

principles 
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principles  of  which  are  not  contrary  to  public  BOOK 
order,  find  in  general  the  fame  indulgence.  It  ^^^• 
would  be  confident  with  the  dignity,  as  well  as 
with  the  wifdom  of  all  governments,  to  have  the 
fame  moral  code  of  religion,  from  which  it 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  deviate,  and  to  give  the 
reft  up  to  difcuflions,  in  which  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world  was  not  concerned.  This  would  be 
the  fureft  way  of  extinguilhing,  infenfibly,  the 
fanaticifm  of  the  clergy,  and  the  enthufiafm  of 
the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World 
that  we  fhall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which 
ought  to  be,  and  certainly  will  be,  introduced  in 
the  Old.  Perfecution  would  only  haden  the 
downfall  of  the  religions  that  are  now  eilablifl^ed. 
Induftry  and  the  means  of  information  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  in- 
fluence that  muft  reftore  a  certain  equilibrium  in 
the  moral  and  civil  order  of  fociety :  the  human 
mind  is  undeceived  with  regard  to  it's  former 
fuperftitions.  If  we  do  not  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
prefent  time  to  re-eftablifh  the  empire  of  reafon, 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  new  fuper- 
ftitions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred,  for  thefe  two  la  ft 
centuries,  to  extinguifti  that  furious  zeal  which 
ravaged  the  globe.  The  depredations  of  the  Spa- 
niards throughout  America,  have  ftiewn  the  world 
to  what  excefs  fanaticifm  may  be  carried.  In 
cftablifliing  their  religion  by  fire  ^nd  fword 
through  exhaufted  and  depopulated  countries, 
they  have  rendered  it  odious  in  Europe  ;  and  their 
cruelties  have  contributed  to  feparate  a  greater 
number  of  Catholics  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  they  have  gained  converts  to  Chriftianity 
among  the  Indians.  The  concourfe  of  perfons  of 
all  feds  in  North- America  has  neceflarily  diffufed 
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BOO  Kthe  fpirit  of  toleration  into  diftant  countries,  and 
^^^'  put  a  flop  to  religious  wars  in  our  climates.  The 
'  lending  of  millionaries  has  delivered  us  from  thofe 
turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands 
and  fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navi- 
gation and  long  voyages  have  infenfibly  detached 
a  great  number  of  the  people  from  the  abfurd 
ideas  which  fuperflition  infpires.  The  variety  of 
religious  worlhip,  and  the  difference  of  nations, 
has  accuflomed  the  moft  vulgar  minds  to  a  fort  of 
indifference  for  the  object  that  had  the  greatefl 
influence  over  their  imaginations.  Trade  carried 
on  between  perfons  of  the  mofl  oppofite  fedts,  has 
lefTened  that  religious  hatred  which  was  the  caufe 
of  their  divifions.  It  has  been  found  that  mora- 
lity and  integrity  were  not  inconfiftent  with  any 
opinions  whatever,  and  that  irregularity  of  man- 
ners and  avarice  were  equally  prevalent  every 
where  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
manners  of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  climate  and  of  government,  and  by  focial 
and  national  intereft. 

Since  an  intercourfe  has  been  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  two  hemifpheres  of  this  world,  our 
thoughts  have  been  lefs  engaged  about  that  other 
world,  which  was  the  hope  of  the  few,  and  the 
torment  of  the  many.  The  divcrfity  and  multi- 
plicity of  obje6ls  induflry  hath  prefented  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  have  divided  the  attach- 
ments of  men,  and  weakened  the  force  of  every 
fentiment.  The  characters  of  men  have  been 
foftened,  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  as  well  as 
that  of  chivalry,  mufl:  neceffarily  have  been  extin- 
guiflied,  together  with  all  thofe  flriking  extra- 
vagancies which  have  prevailed  among  people 
who  were  indolent  and  averfe  from  labour.  The 
fame  caufes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  in 
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the  manners,  have  yet  had  a  more  fudden  influ-B  o  o  K. 
ence  on  the  nature  of  government.  xix. 

Society  naturally  refults  from  population,  ando^^^^^^ 
government  is  a  part  of  the  focial  ftate.  From  mem. 
confidering  the  few  wants  men  have,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  refources  nature  affords  them,  the 
little  affiftance  and  happinefs  they  find  in  a  civi- 
lized ftate,  in  comparifon  of  the  pains  and  evils 
they  are  expofed  to  in  it ;  their  defire  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  common  to  them  with  all 
other  living  beings;  together  with  various  other 
reafons  deduced  from  the  conllitutions  of  human 
nature  ;  from  confidering  all  thefe  circumftances, 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  focial  (late  was 
fo  natural  to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  been 
thought. 

Insulated  men  have  generally  been  compared 
to  feparate  fprings.  If  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
without  legiflation,  without  government,  without 
chiefs,  without  magiftrates,  without  tribunals, 
and  without  laws,  one  of  thefe  fprings  fhould 
clafh  with  another,  either  the  latter  broke 
the  former,  or  was  broken  by  it,  or  they  were 
both  of  them  broken.^.  But  when,  by  colleding 
and  arranging  thefe  fprings,  one  of  thofe  enor- 
mous machines,  called  focieties,  had  been  formed, 
in  which,  being  flretched  one  againft  the  other, 
they  a6l  and  rc-a<^  with  all  the  violence  of  their 
particular  energy,  a  real  flate  of  war  was  artifi- 
cially created,  and  that  of  war  diverfified  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  interefts  and  opi- 
nions. The  confufion  was  flill  infinitely  greater, 
when  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  thefe  terrible 
machines  came  to  iliock  each  other  at  the  fame 
time.  It  was  then,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
hours,  more  fprings  were  broken,  and  de- 
flroyed,  than  would  have  been  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  centuries,  cither  before  or  without  this 
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BOOK  fublime  inflitution.  Thus  it  is  that  the  firft 
^^^*  founders  oF  nations  are  fatirized,  under  the  fup- 
pohtion  of  an  ideal  and  chimerical  favagc  Hate. 
Men  were  never  infulated  in  the  manner  here  de- 
fcribed.  They  bore  within  themfelves  a  germcn 
of  fociability,  which  was  inceffantly  tending  to 
untold  itfeif.  Had  they  been  inclined  to  feparate, 
they  could  not  have  done  it ;  and  fuppofing  they 
could,  they  ought  not;  the  defecls  of  their  affo- 
ciation  being  compenfatcd  by  greater  advan- 
tages. 

The  weaknefs  and  long  continuance  of  the  in- 
fant ftate  of  man;  the  nakednefs  of  his  body, 
which  has  no  natural  covering  like  that  of  other 
animals ;  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  perfection, 
the  neceiTary  confequence  of  the  length  of  his 
life ;  the  fondnefs  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
which  is  increafed  by  cares  and  fatigues,  who,  af- 
ter fhe  has  carried  it  in  the  womb  for  nine 
months,  fuckles  and  bears  it  in  her  arms  for 
whole  years ;  the  reciprocal  attachment  arifing 
from  this  habitual  connedion  between  two  beings 
who  relieve  and  carefs  each  other ;  the  numerous 
f^gns  of  intercourfe  in  an  organization,  which,  be- 
fide  the  accents  of  the  voice  common  to  fo 
many  animals,  adds  alfo  the  language  of  the 
nngers,  and  of  geftures  peculiar  to  the  human 
race ;  natural  events,  which  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent  ways  may  bring  together,  or  re-unite  wan- 
dering and  free  individuals ;  accidents  and  un- 
forefeen  wants,  which  oblige  them  to  meet  for 
the  purpofes  Qf  hunting,  fifhing,  or  even  of  de- 
fence; in  a  word,  the  example  of  fo  many  crea- 
tures that  live  colleded  together  in  great  num- 
bers, fuch  as  amphibious  animals  and  fea  mon- 
gers, flights  of  cranes  and  other  birds,  even  in- 
fers that  are  found  in  columns  and  fwarms :  all 
thefe  facls  and  reafons  fcem  to  prove,  that  men 
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are  by  nature  formed  for  fociety,  and  that  theyB  o  o  hi 
are  the  fooner  difpofed  to  enter  into  it,  becaufe^  ^^^- 
they  cannot  multiply  greatly  under  the  torrid 
zone,  unlefs  they  be  colleded  into  wandering  or 
fedentary  tribes ;  nor  can  they  diffufe  themfelves 
much  under  the  other  zones,  without  allbciating 
with  their  fellow-creatures,  for  the  prey  and  the 
fpoils  which  the  neceflities  of  food  and  clothing 
require. 

From  the  neceflity  of  aflbciation,  arifes  that  of 
eftablifhing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  flate :  that 
is  to  fay,  of  forming,  by  a  combination  of  all 
common    and   particular   inftindls,    one   general 
plan,  that  (hall  maintain  the  colledive  body,  and 
the  majority  of  individuals.     For  if  nature  diredl 
man  to  his  fellow-creature,  it  is  undoubtedly  by 
a  confequence  of  that  univerfal  attradlion,  which 
tends  to  the  prefervation  and  reprodudion  of  the 
fpecies.     All  the  propenfities  which  man  brings 
with  him  into  fociety,  and  all  the  impreflions  he 
receives  in  it,  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  this 
firfl  impulfe.     To  live   and  to  propagate  being 
the  deftination  of  every  living  fpecies,  it  Ihould 
feem  that  fociety,  if  it  be  one  of  the  firft  prin. 
ciples   of  man,    fhould   concur  in   aflifting   this 
double  end  of  nature ;  and  that  inftindt,  which 
leads  him  to  the  focial  date,  fhould  neceflarily 
direct  all  moral  and  political  laws,  fo  as  that  they 
Ihould  be  more  durable,  and  contribute  more  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  mankind.     If, 
however,  we  confider  merely  the  effect,  we  fhould 
think  that  the  principal  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo- 
ciety has  been,  tofupport  the  ruling  power.  Whence 
can  arile  the  fmguiar  contraft  between  the  ^x\di 
and  the  means ;  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
thofe  of  politics  ? 

This  is  a  queftion  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  proper  anfwer,  without  formine  t«  one's 
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BOO  Kfcif  juft  notions  of  nature,  and  of  the  faccefTion  of 
■^^^-  the  feveral  governments  ;  and  hiftory  fcarce  af- 
"^  'fords  us  any  aflifiance  refpeding  this  great  objcd. 
All  the  foundations  of  the  fociety  at  prefent  are 
loft  in  the  ruins  of  fome  cataftrophe,  fome  natural 
revolution.  In  all  parts  we  fee  men  driven  away 
by  fubterraneous  fires  or  by  war,  by  inunda- 
tions or  by  devouring  infeds,  by  want  or  fa- 
mine; and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited 
corner  of  the  world,  or  difperfing  and  fpreading 
themfelves  over  places  already  peopled.  Police 
always  arifes  from  plunder,  and  order  from 
anarchy ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  fome  conclu- 
iion  which  fhall  be  fatisfadory  to  reafon,  thefe 
momentary  fhocks  muft  not  be  attended  to,  and 
nations  muft  be  confidered  in  a  ftationary  and 
tranquil  ftate,  in  which  the  Angularities  of  go- 
vernment may  appear  without  controul. 

It  bath  been  faid  that  there  are  two  worlds, 
the  natural  and  the  moral.  The  more  cxtenfivc 
the  mind  fhall  become,  and  the  more  experience 
it  fhall  acquire,  the  more  fliall  we  be  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one,  viz.  the  natural  v»^orld, 
which  leads  every  thing,  when  it  is  not  oppofed 
by  fortuitous  caufes,  without  which  we  fliould 
conftantly  have  obferved  the  fame  concatenation 
in  thofe  moral  events,  which  ftrike  us  with  mofl: 
aftonifhment,  fach  as  the  origin  of  religious 
ideas,  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  the  dif- 
covery  of  truths,  the  fource  and  the  fuccefTion  of 
errors,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  prejudices, 
the  formation  of  focieties,  and  the  periodical  or- 
der of  the  feveral  governments. 

All  civilized  people  have  been  favages ;  and 
all  favages,  left  to  their  natural  impulfe,  were 
deftined  to  become  civilized.  A  family  was  txie 
firft  fociety,  and  the  firfl  government  was  the  pa- 
triarchal, founded  upon  attachment,  o^>tmence, 

and 
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and  refped.  The  family  is  extended  and  divided  j  book 
oppofite  interells  excite  wars  between  brothers,  ^  ■^^^• 
who  difavow  each  other.  One  people  takes  up 
arms  againft  another.  The  vanquiflied  become 
the  ilaves  of  the  conquerors,  who  fhare  among 
themfelves  their  plains,  their  children,  and  their 
wives.  The  country  is  governed  by  a  chief,  by 
his  lieutenants,  and  by  his  foldiers,  who  rcprc- 
fent  the  free  part  of  the  nation,  while  all  the  reft 
is  fubjeded  to  the  atrocioufnefs  and  to  the  humi- 
liations of  fervitude.  In  this  (late  of  anarchy, 
blinded  with  jealoufy  and  ferocioufnefs^  peace  is 
foon  did urbed.  Thefe  refllefs  men  march  againft 
and  exterminate  each  other.  In  procefs  of  time, 
there  remains  only  a  monarch,  or  a  defpot  under 
the  monarch.  There  is  a  fhadow  of  juftice  ;  le- 
giflation  makes  fome  progrefs ;  ideas  of  property- 
are  unfolded  ;  and  the  name  of  flave  is  changed 
into  that  of  fubje£l.  Under  the  fupreme  will  of 
a  defpot,  nothing  prevails  but  terror,  meannefs, 
flattery,  ftupidity,  and  fuperftition.  This  intole- 
rable lituation  ceafes,  either  by  the  affaffination 
of  the  tyrant,  or  by  the  difiblution  of  the  empire  ; 
and  demojcracy  is  raifed  upon  it's  ruins.  It  is 
then,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  facred  name  of 
one's  country  is  heard.  It  is  then  that  man,  bent 
down  to  earth,  raifes  his  head,  and  appears  in 
his  dignity.  Then  the  annals  of  the  nation  are 
filled  with  heroic  deeds.  Then  there  are  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  friends,  fellow-citizens,  pub- 
lic and  domeflic  virtues.  Then  the  empire  of  the 
laws  is  eftablifhed,  foars  to  it's  extremeft  height, 
the  fciences  arife,  and  ufeful  labours  are  no  longer 
degraded. 

Unfortunately,  this  ftate  of  happinefs  is 
only  temporary.  In  all  parts,  revolutions  in  go- 
vernment fucceed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
fcarce  to  be  followed.     There   are  few  countries 
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BOOK  who  have  not  experienced  them  all ;  and  there  is 
^^^'  not  any  one  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  will  not 
fulfil  this  periodical  motion.  They  will  all,  more 
or  lefs  frequently,  follow  a  regular  circle  of  mis- 
fortunes and  profperities,  of  liberty  and  llavery, 
of  morals  and  corruption,  of  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, of  fplendour  and  weaknefs  ;  they  will 
all  go  through  the  feveral  points  of  this  fatal  ho- 
rizon. The  law  of  nature,  which  requires  that 
all  focieties  fhould  gravitate  towards  defpotifm 
and  diiTolution,  that  empires  fliould  arife,  and  be 
annihilated,  will  not  be  fufpended  for  any  one  of 
them.  While,  like  the  needle  which  indicates  the 
conflant  diredion  of  the  winds,  they  are  either 
advancing  or  going  back,  let  us  fee  by  what  means 
Europe  is  arrived  to  that  ftate  of  civilization  in 
which  it  now  exifts. 

Waving  any  further  account  of  the  Jewifh 
government,  unlefs  jufl  to  obferve,  that  this  An- 
gular nation  hath  maintained  it's  character,  un- 
der all  the  viciflitudes  of  it's  deftiny;  that  the 
Jews,  conquered,  fubdued,  difperfed,  hated,  and 
defpifed,  have  ftill  remained  attached  to  their  na- 
tion ;  that  they  have  carried  their  annals,  and 
their  country  with  them,  into  all  climates  ;  that 
whatever  region  they  inhabit,  they  live  in  expec- 
tation of  a  deliverer,  and  die  with  their  looks 
fixed  upon  their  ancient  temple ;  let  us  pafs  on  to 
the  dates  of  Greece. 

These  w^re  founded  by  robbers,  who  deftroy- 
ed  a  few  monfters,  and  a  great  number  of  men, 
in  order  to  become  kings.  It  was  there,  that 
during  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  at  lead  if  we  date 
from  heroic  ages,  and  in  a  narrow  circuit,  we 
have  a  review  of  all  the  fpecies  of  governments, 
of  ariftocracy,  of  democracy,  of  monarchy,  of 
defpotifm,  and  of  anarchy,  which  was  only  fuf- 
pended, without  being  extinguilhed,  by  the  ap- 
proach 
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pToach  of  the   common   enemy.     There  it  was,  Book 
that  the  imminent  danger  of  llavery   gave  birth     ^^^^• 
and  (labiHty  to  patriotifm,  which  leads  in  it's  train        ^ 
the  origin  of  all  great  talents ;  fublime   inltance 
of  all  vices,  and  of  all  virtues  ;  an  infinite  number 
of  fchools  of  wifdom,  in  the  midft  of  debauchery  ; 
and    fome   models  in  the  fine  arts,  which  in  all 
ages  art  will  always  imitate,  but  will  never  equal. 
The  Greeks  were  a  frivolous,  pleafant,  lying,  and 
ungrateful  people ;  they  were  the   only  original 
people  that  have  exifted,  or  perhaps  will  ever  exid 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  by  people  who 
efcaped  from  the  fiames  of  Troy,  or  was  only  a 
r-etrcat  for  fome  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy  : 
but  from  this  fcum  of  the  human  race  arofe  a  na- 
tion of  heroes,  the  fcourge  of  all  nations,  the  de- 
vourers  of  themfelves  ;  a  people  more  aftonifhing 
than  admirable,  great  by  their  qualities,  and  wor- 
thy  of  execration  by  the  ufe  they  made  of  them, 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  ;  the  bafeft  and  mod 
corrupt  people  under  their  emperors  ;  a  people, 
of  whom  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  men  of  his  age 
ufed  to  fay :  If  the  kings  be  ferocious  animals, 
who  devour  nations,  what  kind  of  beait  muft:  the 
Roman  people  be,  who  devour  kings? 

War,  which,  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope together,  had  formed  only  the  Roman  em- 
pire, made  thefe  very  Romans  who  were  fo  nu- 
merous, become  barbarians  again.  As  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  people  arc 
generally  imprefled  upon  the  conquered,  thofe 
who  had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
Rome  at  the  period  when  it  was  diflinguifhed  by 
it*s  learning,  now  fank  again  into  the  darknefs  of 
ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.  During  ages  of 
ignorance,  when  fuperior  (Irength  always  gave 
the  law,  and  chance  or  hunger  had  compelled  the 

people 
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BOOK  people  of  the  north  to  invade  the  fouthern  coun- 
XIX.  tj-ics,  the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  emigrations 
prevented  laws  from  being  fettled  in  any  place. 
As  foon  as  a  multitude  of  fmall  nations  had  de- 
ftroyed  a  large  one,  many  chiefs  or  tyrants  di- 
vided each  vaft  monarchy  into  feveral  fiefs.  The 
people,  who  gained  no  advantage  by  the  govern- 
ment of  one,  or  of  feveral  men,  were  always  op. 
prelfed  and  trampled  upon  from  thefe  difmember- 
ings  of  the  feudal  anarchy.  Petty  wars  were  con- 
tinually kept  up  between  neighbouring  towns,  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  great  wars  that  now  prevail  between 
nations. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  continual  ferment  led  the 
nations  to  eftablifh  themfelves  into  fome  ren^ular 
and  confident  form  of  government.  Kings  were 
defirous  of  railing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of 
thofe  individuals,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  by  whom  the  commotions  were  kept  up  ; 
and  to  effeft  this,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  afTifl- 
ancfi  of  the  people.  They  were  civilized,  polifh- 
cd,  and  more  rational  laws  were  given  them. 

Slavery  had  oppreffed  their  national  vigour, 
property  reftored  it ;  and  commerce,  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  in- 
creafed  all  their  powers,  by  exciting  univerfal 
emulation. 

These  changes  were  attended  with  a  revolution 
of  another  kind.  The  monarchs  had  not  been 
capable  of  aggrandizing  their  power  without  di- 
miniihing  that  of  the  clergy,  without  favouring 
religious  opinions,  or  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
into  difcredit.  Innovators,  who  ventured  to  attack 
the  church,  were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From 
that  time,  the  human  underftanding  was  ftrength- 
ened  by  exerting  itfelf  againft  the  phantoms  of 
imagination,  and  recovering  the  path  of  nature 
and  of  reafon,  difcovered  the  true  principles  of 

govern- 
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government.  Luther  and  Columbus  appeared  ;  B  o  o  k 
the  whole  univerfe  trembled,  and  all  Europe  was  _^^^ 
in  commotion ;  but  this  ftorm  left  it's  horizon 
clear  for  ages  to  come.  The  former  awakened 
the  underllandings  of  men,  the  latter  excited 
their  aclivity.  Since  they  have  laid  open  all  the 
avenues  of  induifry  and  freedom,  mod  of  the 
European  nations  have  attended  with  fome  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  correction  or  improvement  of  legifia- 
tion,  upon  which  the  felicity  of  mankind  entirely 
depends.  But  this  fpirit  of  information  haih  not 
yet  reached  the  Turks. 

The  Turks  were  not  known  in  Afia  till  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which 
time  the  Tartars,  of  whom  they  were  a  tribe, 
made  frequent  excurfions  upon  the  territories  of 
the  eaftern  empire,  as  the  Goths  had  formerly 
done  in  the  weftern  provinces.  It  was  in  1300, 
that  Ottoman  was  declared  fultan  by  his  nation, 
who  living  till  then  upon  plunder,  or  felling  their 
fervice  to  fome  Afiatic  prince,  bad  not  yet  thought 
of  forming  an  independent  empire.  Ottoman 
became  the  chief  among  thefe  barbarians,  as  a 
favage  diitinguiflied  by  his  bravery,  becomes  a 
chief  among  his  equals  ;  for  the  Turks  at  that 
time  were  only  a  hord  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  people  who  were  half  civilized. 

Under  this  prince,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  the  Ot- 
toman power  was  daily  making  frefh  progrefs  ; 
nothing  refiitcd  it.  Princes  brought  up  in  the 
midft  of  camps  and  born  captains,  armies  accuf- 
tomed  to  vi6lory  by  continual  wars,  and  better 
difciplined  than  thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  repaired 
the  defefts  of  a  bad  government. 

Constantinople,  taken  by  Mohammed  in 
1453,  hecamc  the  capital  of  their  empire,  and  the 
princes  of  Europe,  plunged  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm,  could  only  have  oppofed  an  ineiFedual 

dike 
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BOOK  dike  to  this  overflowing  torrent :  if  the  firft  fuc- 
^'^'  ceflbrs  of  Mohammed,  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
which  ftill  preferved  the  manners,  the  genius,  and 
the  difcipline  of  it's  founders, had  not  been  obliged 
to  interrupt  their  expeditions  in  Poland,  in  Hun- 
gary, or  upon  the  domains  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  in  order  to  go  fometimes  into  Afia,  fome- 
times  into  Africa,  either  againfl:  rebellious  fub- 
je6ls  or  turbulent  neighbours.  Their  fortune 
began  to  fall  off  as  foon  as  their  forces  were  di- 
vided. Succeffes  lefs  rapid  and  lefs  brilliant  oc- 
cafioned  their  armies  to  lofe  that  confidence 
which  was  the  foul  of  their  exploits.  The  reft 
of  the  empire,  crulhed  under  the  mod  rigorous 
defpotifm,  had  not  attained  to  any  degree  of 
fplendor.  It  had  acquired  no  real  ftrength  from 
conquefts,  becaufe  it  had  not  known  how  to  take 
advantage  of  them  by  prudent  regulations.  De- 
flroying  in  order  to  preferve,  the  conquerors  had 
acquired  nothing.  They  reigned  only  over  pro- 
vinces laid  wade,  and  over  the  wrecks  of  the 
powers  whom  they  had  ruined. 

While  a  deceitful  profperity  was  preparing  the 
fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  contrary  revolution 
was  taking  place  in  Chriftendom.  The  minds  of 
men  were  beginning  to  be  enlightened.  Princi- 
ples lefs  extravagant  were  introducing  themfelves 
into  Poland.  Feudal  government,  the  fertile 
fource  of  fo  many  calamities,  and  which  had  lad- 
ed for  fo  long  a  time,  gave  way  in  feveral  dates 
to  a  more  regular  form  of  government.  In  other 
dates  it  was  gradually  altered,  either  by  laws  or 
by  new  cudoms,  with  which  fome  fortunate  cir- 
cum.dances  obliged  it  to  comply.  At  length  a 
power  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Turks  capable  of  refiding  them.  I  mean  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
This  prince,  madcr  of  the  poffedions  of  the  Houfe 

of 
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of  Auflria  in  Germany,  was  befides  certain,  from  BOOK 
his  Imperial  crown,  of  powerful  fuccours  agamlt    ^     * 
the  common  enemy. 

A  MILITARY  government  tends  to  defpotifm, 
and  reciprocally  in  every  defpotic  government, 
the  military  man  difpofes  fooner  or  later  of  the 
fovereign  authority.  The  prince,  freed  from  all 
kind  of  law  which  might  reflrain  his  power,  doth 
not  fail  of  abufmg  it,  and  foon  commands  over 
none  but  ilaves,  who  take  no  kind  of  concern 
about  his  fate.  He  who  opprefles  finds  no  de- 
fender, becaufe  he  deferves  none.  His  grandeur 
is  without  foundation.  His  own  fears  are  awak- 
ened from  the  fame  motives  by  which  he  hath 
excited  terror  in  others.  The  ufe  he  makes  of 
the  mihtia  againfl:  his  fubjeds,  teaches  this  very 
militia  what  they  can  do  againfl:  himfelf.  They 
try  their  ftrength,  they  mutiny,  and  they  revolt. 
The  want  of  power  in  the  prince  makes  them  in- 
folent.  They  acquire  a  fpirit  of  fedition,  and  it 
is  then  that  they  decide  of  the  fate  of  their  mafler 
and  of  his  minifters. 

SoLiM  AN,  informed  by  the  internal  commotionv^ 
which  had  agitated  the  empire  under  the  reigns 
of  Bajazet  11.  and  Selim  II.  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  thought  that 
he  could  adopt  no  better  expedient  than  to  enact 
a  law  which  deprived  the  princes  of  his  houfe, 
both  of  the  command  of  the  armies  and  of  the 
government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  by  burying 
4n  the  obfcure  idlenefs  of  a  feraglio  thofe  to  whom 
their  birth  gave  any  pretentions  to  the  empire, 
that  he  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  remove  from 
the  Janiflaries  every  pretence  of  fedition  ;  but 
he  was  deceived.  This  bad  policy  fcrved  only 
to  increafe  the  mifchief  of  an  evil  that  was  per- 
haps dill  greater.  His  fucceffors  corrupted  by 
an  effeminate  education,  bore  without  authority 

the 
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BOOK  the  fword  which  had  founded  and  had  extended 
y^^^l^  the  empire.  Ignorant  princes,  who  had  frequent- 
ed none  but  women,  and  converfed  with  none  but 
eunuchs,  were  inveftcd  with  an  unUmited  autho- 
rity, the  mod  unparalleled  abufe  of  which  com- 
pleted the  hatred  and  mifery  of  their  fubje6ls, 
and  plunged  them  in  an  abfolute  dependence  on 
the  Janiffaries,  become  more  avaricious  and  more 
untraceable  than  ever.  If  fometimes,  by  chance, 
a  fovereign  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  who  was 
worthy  of  occupying  it,  he  was  driven  from  it 
by  minifters,  enemies  of  a  mafler  who  was  able 
to  reftrain  and  examine  their  power,  and  pene- 
trate into  their  condudt. 

Though  the  Grand  Seignior  poflcfies  vafl  do- 
mains, though  the  fituation  of  his  empire  ought 
to  intereft  liim  in  the  difputcs  of  the  Chriftian 
princes,  he  hath  fcarce  any  influence  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  Europe.  This  is  the  effcd  of  the 
ignorance  prevailing  among  the  miniitry  of  the 
Porte,  of  their  prejudices,  of  the  unvariablenefs 
of  their  principles,  of  the  other  vices  which  flow 
from  delpotifm,  and  which  will  perpetuate  their 
bad  policy  ;  for  tyrants  dread  nothing  fo  much  as 
novelty.  They  imagine  that  all  is  right,  and  in 
facl,  nothing  advances  more  rapidly  towards  per- 
fection than  defpotifm.  The  bed  princes  leave 
always  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  by  their 
fucceflbrs,  while  tlie  firll  dcfpot  fcarce  ever  leaves 
any  evil  for  a  fecond  to  do.  Befides,  how  fiiould 
a  Grand  Seignior,  funk  in  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  a 
feraglio,  fufpciSt  that  the  adminiftration  of  his 
dominions  is  deteftable  ?  Kow  is  it  poflible  he 
fhould  not  admire  the  wonderful  exadlnefs  of  the 
fprings,  the  prodigious  harmony  of  the  princi- 
ples, and  of  the  means  which  ail  concur  to  pro- 
duce that  Tingle  and  fuper-excellent  end,  his  mod 
unlimited  power,  and  the  raoft  profound  fervitude 
I  of 
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of  his  fnbje^ls.     None  of  them  are  warned  by  the  BOOK 
fate  of  fo  many  of  their  predeceflors,  who  have  ^   ^^.-^'^v 
been  either  dabbed  or  ftrangled.  ^  i" 

The  fultans  have   never    changed  their  prin- 
ciples.    The  fcimitar,  at  ConPcantinople,  is   Hill 
the  interpreter  of  the  Koran.    Though  the  Grand 
Signior   may   not    be  feen   coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  ScragHo,  like  the  tyrant  of  Morocco, 
with  a  bloody   head  in  his  hand,  yet  a  numerous 
cohort  of  fatellites  is  engaged   to  execute   thefe 
horrid  murders.   The  people  fometimes  maflacred 
by  their  ruler,  at  other  times  aflafTinace  the  exe- 
cutioner in    their   turn ;  but   fatisfied    with    this 
temporary  vengeance,  they  think  not  of  provid- 
ing for  their  future  fafety,  or  for  the  happinefs  of 
their  poderity.     Eaitern  nations  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of    guarding  the  public  fafety  by    lav;s, 
which  it  is  a  laborious  tafk  to  form,  to  fettle,  and 
to  preferve.     If  their   tyrants   carry  their  oppref- 
fions  or  cruelties  too  far,  the  head  of  the  vizir  is 
demanded,  that  of  the  defpot  is  llricken  off,  and 
thus  public  tranquillity  is  reftored.     This  remon- 
ftrance,    which   Ihould  be   the   privilege  of   the 
whole  nation,  is  only  that  of  the  JanifTaries.    Even 
the  mod  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom    have  not 
the  lead:  idea  of  the  right  of  nations.     As  per- 
fonal  fafety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of 
a  mean  and  abje6l  condition,  the  chief  families 
pride  themfelves  in  the  very  danger  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  from  the  government.     A  Bafhaw  will 
tell  you,  that  a  man  of  his  rank,  is  not  deftined, 
like  an  obfcure  perfon,  to  finifli  his  days  quietly 
in    his   bed.     One  may  frequently   fee  widows, 
whofe  hufbands  have  been  juil  ftrangled,  exulting 
that  they  have  been  deftroycd  in  a  manner  fuita- 
ble  to  their  rank. 

It  is  to  this  pitch  of  extravagance  that   men 

arc  led,  when  tyranny  is  confecrated  by  religious 
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BOOK  icleasi  which  fooner  or  later  it  mufl  be.  When 
_Jj_^  men  ceafe  to  take  pride  in  their  chains  in  the 
eyes  of  the  deity,  they  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt, and  foon  proceed  to  break  them.  If  the 
apotheofis  of  the  tyrants  of  Rome  had  not  been  a 
farce,  Tiberius  would  not  have  been  flitted, 
nor  would  the  murders  committed  by  Nero 
have  been  avenged.  Oppreflion,  authorized  by 
Heaven  infpires  fuch  a  contempt  for  life,  that  it 
induces  the  flave  to  take  pride  even  in  his  abje£t 
date.  He  is  vain  of  being  become  in  the  eyes 
of  his  mafter  a  being  of  fufficient  importance, 
that  he  fliould  not  difdain  to  put  him  to  death. 
What  difference  is  there  between  man  and  man  ? 
A  Roman  will  kill  himfelf  for  fear  of  owing  his 
life  to  his  equal ;  and  the  MufTulman  will  glory 
in  the  fentence  of  death  pronounced  againlt  him 
by  his  mafter.  Imagination,  which  can  meafure 
the  diflance  of  the  earth  from  the  firmament, 
cannot  comprehend  this.  But  what  is  ffill  more 
furprifing  is,  that  the  affafTmation  of  a  defpot,  fo 
profoundly  revered,  far  from  exciting  horror, 
doth  not  make  the  leaft  imprefTion.  The  man 
who  would  have  joyfully  offered  him  his  own 
head  a  few  minutes  before,  beholds  without 
emotion  his  maffer's  ftricken  off  by  the  fcimitar. 
His  indifference  feems  to  fay,  that  whether  the 
tyrant  be  dead  or  alive,  he  cannot  fail  of  the  ho- 
nour of  being  ftrangled  under  his  fucceffor. 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain 
the  fame  prejudices,  though  fubje£t  to  a  poweij 
equally  arbitrary  ;  becaufe  thefe  two  nations  havq 
the  advantage  of  a  more  tolerable  adminiftration. 
and  of  fome  written  laws.  They  can  venture  tcl 
think,  or  even  to  fay,  that  their  government  ijj 
limited  ;  but  have  never  been  able  to  perfuad(j 
any  enlightened  man  of  the  truth  of  their  afferj 
tion.     While  the  Ibvereign  makes  and  annuls  thd 

laws! 
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laws,  extends  or  reftrains  them,  and  permits  orB  O  O  K 
fufpends  the  execution  of  them  at  pleafure  ;  while  ^^^' 
his  palTions  are  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct ;  while 
he  is  the  only,  the  central  being  to  whom  every 
thing  tends ;  while  nothing  is  either  jufl  or  un- 
jutl,  but  what  he  makes  fo  ;  while  his  caprice  is 
the  law,  and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public 
efleem;  if  this  be  not  defpotifm,  what  other  kind 
of  government  can  it  poffibly  be  ? 

Iv  fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men  ? 
Enfiaved  as  they  are,  they  can  fcarce  venture  to 
look  up  to  Heaven.  They  are  infenfible  of  their 
chains,  as  vjtW  as  of  the  ihame  that  attends  them. 
The  powers  of  their  minds,  extinguifhed  in  the 
bonds  of  flavery,  have  not  fufficient  energy  to 
difcover  the  rights  infeparable  from  their  exifl- 
ence.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe 
{laves  be  not  as  culpable  as  their  tyrants;  and 
whether  the  fpirit  of  liberty  may  not  have  greater 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  arrogance  of  thofe  who 
invade  her  rights,  than  of  the  weaknefs  of  thole 
who  know  not  how  to  defend  them. 

It  hath  however  been  frequently  afferted,  that 
the  moft  happy  form  of  government  would  be  that 
of  a  juft  and  enlightened  defpotic  prince.  The 
abfurdity  of  this  is  evident ;  for  it  might  eafily 
happen  that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch 
might  be  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his 
fubjecls.  In  that  cafe  notwithftanding  all  his 
juftice  and  all  his  abilities,  he  would  deferve  cen- 
fure  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  even  though 
it  were  for  their  own  benefit.  No  man  whatfo- 
ever  is  entitled  to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like 
fo  many  beads.  Bealls  may  be  forced  to  ex- 
change a  bad  pafture  for  a  better ;  but  to  ufe 
fuch  compulfion  with  men,  would  be  an  ad  of 
tyranny.  If  they  ihould  fay,  that  they  are  very 
well  where  they  are,  or  even  if  they  (hould  agree 
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BOO  Kin  allowing  that  their  fituation  is  a  bad  one,  but 
^^^-  that  they  chuTc  to  iiay  in  it;  we  may  endeavour 
"^^  'to  enlighten  them,  to  r.;ideccivc  them,  and  to 
bring  them  to  juller  notions  by  the  means  of  per- 
fualion,  but  never  by  thofe  ot  compulfion.  The 
befl  of  princes,  who  fliould  even  have  done  good 
againft  the  general  confent  of  his  people,  would 
be  culpable,  if  it  were  only  becaufe  he  had  gone 
beyond  his  right.  He  would  be  culpable  not 
only  for  the  time,  but  even  with  regard  to  pofte- 
rity;  for  though  he  might  be  jufl:  and  enlighten- 
ed, yet  his  fucceffor,  without  inheriting  either  his 
abilities  or  his  virtues,  will  certainly  inherit  his 
authority,  of  which  the  nation  will  become  the 
viclim.  Afirftdefpotjjuft,  fteady,  and  enlightened, 
is  a  great  calamity ;  a  fecond  defpot,  juft,  fteady, 
and  enlightened,  would  be  a  ftill  greater  one  ; 
but  a  third,  who  fhould  fuccced  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  would  be  the  moft:  terrible  fcourge 
with  which  a  nation  could  be  afflided.  It  is  pof- 
fible  to  emerge  from  a  ftate  of  flavery  into  which 
we  may  have  been  plunged  by  violence,  but 
never  from  that  into  which  we  have  been  led  by 
time  and  juftice.  If  the  lethargy  of  the  people 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  what 
lethargy  can  be  more  mild,  more  profound, 
and  more  perfidious,  than  that  which  hath  lafted 
during  three  reigns,  and  which  hath  been  kept: 
up  by  acts  of  kindnefs  ? 

Lrt  not  therefore  thefe  pretended  maftcrs  of 
the  people  be  allowed  even  to  do  good  againft 
the  general  confent.  Let  it  be  confidcred,  that 
the  condition  of  thofe  rulers  is  exadly  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  cacique,  who  being  afked.  Whether 
he  had  any  Haves  ?  anfwered  :  Slaves!  I  know  but 
one  Jlave  in  all  my  diftrid^  and  that  is  my f elf. 

It  is  of  fo  much  importance  to  prevent  the 
dtablilhment  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  calami- 
ties 
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tics  which  are  the  infallible  confequences  of  it,  BOOK 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  dcfpot  himfelf  to  re-     ^^^* 
hiedy  thefe  great  evils.     Should  he   have  been 
upon  the  throne  for  half  a  century;  Ihould  his 
adminiftration  have  been  entirely  tranquil,  Ihould 
he  have  had  the  mod  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
fhould  his  zeal  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people  not 
have  been  one  mom^ent  llackened,  flill  nothing 
would  be  done.     The  enfranchifement,  or,  what 
is  the  fame  thing  under  another  name,  the  civili- 
zation of  an  empire,  is  a  long  and  difficult  work. 
Before  a  nation  hath  been  confirmed,  by  habit, 
in  a  durable  attachment  for  this  new  order  of 
things,  a  prince,  either  from  inability,  indolence, 
prejudice,  or  jealoufy ;  from    a   prediledion  for 
ancient  cuftoms,  or  from  a  fpirit  of  tyranny,  may 
annihilate  all  the  good  accomplilhed  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  reigns  ;  or  may  fufFer  it  to  be  in- 
cfFe6tual.     All  monuments  therefore  atteft,  that 
the  civilization  of  dates  hath  been  more  the  effe6l 
of  circumftances,    than  of  the  wifdom  of  fove- 
reigns.      All   nations   have   changed   from  bar- 
barifm  to  a  flate  of   civilization  ;    and  from    a 
civilized  flate  to  barbarifm,  till  fome  unforefeen 
caufes  have   brought  them  to  that  level  which 
they  never  perfc6lly  maintain. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether 
all  thefe  caufes  concur  with  the  efforts  which  are 
at  prefent  making  towards  the  civilization  of 
Ruilia. 

Is  the  climate  of  this  region  very  favourable 
to  civilization,  and  to  population,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  caufe  and  fometimes  the  effedl  of  them  ? 
Doth  not  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  require  the 
prefervation  of  the  large  forefls,  and  confequent- 
ly,  mull  not  immenfe  fpaces  remain  uninhabit- 
ed ?  As  an  excefiive  length  of  winter  fufpends  the 
labours  for  the  fpace  of  fcven  or  eight  months 

of 
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B  o  O  K  of  the  year,  doth  not  the  nation  during  this 
■^'^-  time  ot  lethargy,  devote  itfelf  to  gaming,  to 
wine,  to  debauchery,  and  to  an  immoderate  uf^ 
oi  rpirituous  hquors  ?  Can  good  manners  be  in* 
troduced  notvvithdanding  the  climate?  and  is  it 
pofiible  to  civilize  a  barbarous  people  without 
manners  ? 

Doth  not  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  empire, 
which  embraces  all  kinds  of  climates,  from  the 
coldeft  to  the  hotted,  oppofe  a  powerful  obftacle  to 
the  legiflator  ?  Could  one  and  the  fame  code  fuit  fo 
many  different  regions  ?  and  is  not  the  neceflity 
of  having  feveral  codes,  the  fame  thing  as  the 
impoflibility  of  having  only  one  ?  Can  any  means 
be  conceived  of  fubje£ling  to  one  fame  rule, 
people  who  do  not  underftand  each  other ;  who 
fpeak  feventeen  or  eighteen  different  languages, 
and  who  preferve,  from  times  immemorial,  cuf- 
toms  and  fuperftitions,  to  which  they  are  more 
attached  than  to  their  exiftence  ? 

As  authority  weakens,  in  proportion  as  the 
fubjetts  are  diflant  from  the  center  of  dominion, 
is  it  pofiible  to  be  obeyed  at  a  thoufand  miles 
diftance  from  the  fpot  from  whence  the  commands 
are  ifTued  ?  Should  any  body  tell  me  that  the 
matter  is  pofTible  by  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, I  (hall  only  reply  by  the  fpeech  of  one  of 
thefe  indifcreet  delegates,  who  revealed  what 
paffed  in  the  mind  of  all  the  others ;  God  is  z-ery 
high  ;  the  emperor  is  at  a  great  dijiance ;  and  I  am 
inajier  here* 

As  the  empire  is  divided  into  two  clafTes  of 
men,  that  of  the  mafters,  and  that  of  the  flaves, 
how  can  fuch  oppofite  interells  be  conciliated  ? 
Tyrants  will  never  freely  confent  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  fervitude  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  this,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  ruin,  or  to  ex- 
terminate  them.      But   fuppofmg   this    obftacle 

removed, 
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removed,  how  is  it  poflible  to  raife  from  ^  B  o  o  ic 
degraded  (late  of  ilavery,  to  the  fentiment  and  ^^  yj^^^ 
the  dignity  of  liberty,  people  who  are  fo  entirely 
ilrangers  to  it,  as  to  be  either  helplefs  or  fero- 
cious, whenever  they  are  releafed  from  their  fet- 
ters? Thefe  difficulties  will  certainly  fuggeft  the 
idea  of  creating  a  third  order  in  the  ftate  ;  but 
by  what  means  is  this  to  be  accomplifhed ;  and 
fuppofmg  the  means  difcovered,  how  many  ages 
would  it  require  to  obtain  any  fenfible  efFeQ  from 
them  ? 

In  expectation  of  the  formation  of  this  third 
clafs  of  men,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  accele- 
rated by  colonifts  invited  from  the  free  countries 
of  Europe,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  an  entire 
fecurity  Ihould  be  eflablifhed,  both  with  refpefb 
to  perfons  and  to  property  ;  and  could  fuch  a 
fecurity  be  eftabiiihed  in  a  country  where  the 
tribunals  are  occupied  by  the  lords  alone ;  where 
thefe  fpecies  of  magiftratcs  reciprocally  favour 
each  other  ;  where  there  can  be  no  profecution 
againft  them,  or  againll  their  creatures,  from 
which  either  the  natives  or  the  foreigners  can 
expe£t  that  the  injuries  they  have  received  fhould 
be  redreffed,  and  where  venality  pronounces  the 
fentence  in  every  kind  of  contefl:  ?  We  fhall  afk, 
whether  there  can  be  any  civilization  without 
juflice,  and  whether  it  be  poffible  to  eftablifh  juf* 
tice  in  fuch  an  empire  ? 

The  towns  are  diftributed  over  an  immenfc 
territory.  There  are  no  roads,  and  thofc  which 
might  be  conftruQed,  would  be  foon  fpoiled  by 
the  climate.  Accordingly,  dcfolatipn  is  univer- 
fal,  when  a  damp  winter  puts  a  (top  to  every 
communication.  Let  us  travel  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  fhall 
find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city  to  a  town, 
and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  wc  may  pro- 

nouncc 
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BOO  Knouncc  the  people  to  be  barbarians ;  and  we  fliall 
^^^'  only  be  deceived  relpedting  the  degree  of  barba- 
rifin.  In  this  (late  of  things,  the  greatcfl  happi- 
nefs  that  could  happen  to  a  country  of  an  enor- 
mous extent,  would  be  to  be  difmembcred  by 
fome  great  revolution,  and  to  be  divided  into  fe- 
veral  petty  fovereignties,  contiguous  to  each  other, 
where  the  order  introduced  into  fonie  of  them, 
would  be  diffufed  through  the  reft.  If  it  be  very 
difficult  to  govern  properly  a  large  civilized  em- 
pire, mud  it  not  be  more  fo  to  civilize  a  vafl:  and 
barbarous  empire  ? 

ToLH RATION,  it  is  true,  fubfiRs  at  Peterf- 
bourg,  and  almoll  in  an  unlimited  degree. 
Judaifm  alone  is  excluded,  becaufe  it  hath  been 
thought  that  it's  fcdators  were  either  too  crafty, 
or  too  deceitful  in  trade,  to  expofe  to  thcir 
fnares,  a  people  who  had  not  experience  enough 
to  preferve  thcmfelves  from  them.  This  tolera- 
tion in  the  capital,  would  be  a  great  (lep  towards 
civilization,  if  in  the  reft  of  the  empire  the  peo- 
ple did  not  remain  immerfcd  in  the  moft  grofs  fu- 
periiitions ;  and  if  thefe  fuperllitions  were  not 
fomented  by  a  numerous  clergy,  plunged  in  de- 
bauchery and  ignorance,  without  being  the  lefs 
revered.  How  can  a  (late  be  civilized  without 
the  interference  of  prieils,  who  are  neceflarily 
prejudicial  if  not  ufeful  ? 

The  high  opinion  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chinefe,  the  RulTians  have  of  tliem- 
felves,  is  another  obftacle  to  reforn^ation.  They 
truly  confider  thcmfelves  as  the  moil:  fenfibic  peo- 
ple upon  the  earth,  and  are  confirmed  in  this  ab- 
furd  vanity,  by  thofe  among  them  who  have  vi- 
fited  the  reft  of  Europe.  Thefe  travellers  bring 
back,  or  feign  to  bring  back,  into  their  coun- 
try, the  prejudice  of  their  own  iuperiority,  and 
enrich  it  only  with  the  vices,  which  they   have 

acquired 
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acquired  in  the  divers  regions  where  chance  hathB  O  o  K 
conduded    them.     Accordingly,    a   foreign    ob- 
lerver,  who  had  gone  over  thegreatefl  part  of  the 
empire,  ufed  to   fay,  that  the  Riiffian  was  rotten^ 
before  he  had  been  ripe. 

We  might  extend  ourfelves  more  upon  the 
difficulties  which  nature  and  cufloms  obftinately 
oppofe  to  the  civilization  of  RuiTia.  Let  us  exa- 
mine the  means  which  have  been  contrived  to 
fucceed  in  it. 

Catherine  hath  undoubtedly  been  very  well 
convinced,  that  liberty  was  the  only  fource  of 
public  happinefs :  and  yet,  hath  (lie  really  abdi- 
cated defpotic  authority?  In  reading  attentively 
her  inftructions  to  the  deputies  of  the  empire, 
apparently  intruded  with  the  formation  of  the 
laws,  is  any  thing  more  found  in  them  than  the 
defire  of  altering  denominations,  and  of  being 
called  monarch,  inilead  of  autocratrix?  Of  call- 
ing her  people  fubjects,  inftead  of  flaves  ?  Will 
the  Ruflians,  blind  as  they  are,  take  the  name,  in- 
ftead of  the  thing,  for  any  length  of  time?  and 
will  their  character  be  elevated  by  this  farce, 
to  that  great  degree  of  energy  with  which  it  w^as 
propofed  to  infpire  them  ? 

A  SOVEREIGN,  however  great  his  genius  may 
be,  fcidom  makes  alterations  of  any  confequence 
by  himfelf,  and  flill  more  unfrequently  gives 
them  any  degree  of  ftability.  He  ftands  in  need 
of  affidance,  and  RuHia  can  offer  no  other  than 
that  of  fighting.  It's  foldiers  are  hardy,  fober, 
indefatigable.  Slavery,  which  hath  infpired  them 
with  a  contempt  of  life,  hath  united  with  fuper- 
ftition,  which  hath  infpired  them  with  contempt 
of  death.  They  are  perfuaded,  that  v/hatevcr 
crimes  they  may  have  committed,  their  foul  will 
afcend  to  heaven  from  the  field  of  battle.  But 
military  men,  if  they   defend  the  provinces,  do 

not 
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BOO  Knot  civilize  them.     In  vain  do  we  fcek  for  flatef- 
^^   ^  men  about  the  pcrfon  of  Catherine.     What  fhc 
hath  done  of  herfelf  may  be  aftonifhing  ;  but  who 
can  be  fubltituted  to  her,  when  fhe  Ihall  be  no 
more. 

This  princefs  hath  founded  houfcs,  in  which 
young  people  of  both  fcxes  are  brought  up  with 
the  fentiment  of  liberty.  This  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  different  race  from  the  prefent.  But 
are  thefe  eflabliftiments  founded  upon  a  folid 
bafis  ?  Are  they  fuftained  by  themfelves,  or  by 
the  fuccours  which  are  inceflantly  laviHied  upon 
them  ?  If  the  prefent  reign  hath  feen  the  origin 
of  them,  will  not  the  fucceeding  reign  fee  them 
annihilated  ?  Are  they  very  agreeable  to  the  great, 
who  perceive  the  deftination  of  them  ?  Will  not 
the  climate,  which  difpofes  of  every  thing,  prevail 
at  length  over  good  principles?  Will  corruption 
fpare  thofe  young  people,  who  are  loft  in  the 
immcnfity  of  the  empire,  and  who  are  aiTailed  on 
all  fides  by  bad  morals  ? 

There  are  a  great  number  of  academies  of  all 
kinds  in  the  capital ;  and  if  thefe  be  filled  by 
foreigners,  will  not  thefe  eftabli(hments  be  ufe- 
lefs  and  ruinous,  in  a  country  where  the  learned 
are  not  underftood,  and  where  there  is  no  em- 
ployment for  artifts.  In  order  that  talents  and 
knowledge  might  thrive,  it  would  be  neceflary, 
that  being  offsprings  of  the  foil,  they  fhould  be 
the  effect  of  a  fuperabundant  population.  When 
will  this  population  arrive  to.  the  proper  degree  of 
increafe,  in  a  country  where  the  flave,  to  confole 
himfclf  for  the  wretcbedncfs  of  his  condition,  may 
indeed  produce  as  many  children  as  he  can,  but 
will  care  very  little  about  preferving  them. 

All  thofe  who  are  admitted  and  brought  up 
in  the  hcfpital,  recently  eftabliflied  for  found- 
lings,   are   for  ever  emancinated   from   flavery. 

Their 
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Their  defcendants  will  not  fubmit  to  the  yokcB  O  o  k 
again  ;  and  as  in  Spain  tliere  are  old  or  new  ^*^- 
ChrilHans,  fo  in  Ruflia  there  will  be  old  and  new 
freemen.  But  the  effect  of  this  innovation  can 
only  be  proportioned  to  it's  continuance :  and 
can  we  reckon  upon  the  duration  of  any  edablifli- 
ment,  in  a  country  where  the  fuccefiion  to  the 
empire  is  not  yet  inviolably  confirmed,  and  where 
the  inconftancy,  which  is  natural  to  an  enllaved 
people,  brings  on  frequent  and  fudden  revoluti- 
ons ?  If  the  authors  of  thefe  confpiracies  do  not 
form  a  body,  as  in  Turkey,  if  they  be  a  fet  of 
infulated  individuals,  they  are  foon  affembled  to- 
gether, by  a  fecret  ferment,  and  by  a  common 
hatred. 

During  the  laft  war,  a  fund  was  created  for 
the  ufe  of  all  the  members  of  the  empire,  even 
of  Haves.  By  this  idea  of  found  and  deep  policy, 
the  government  acquired  a  capital,  of  which  it 
flood  in  great  need  ;  and  it  fheltered,  as  much  as 
poflible,  the  vaffals  from  the  vexations  of  their 
tyrants.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
confidence  with  which  this  paper  money  hath  been 
received,  fliould  change,  and  be  annulled.  It 
doth  not  belong  to  a  defpot  to  obtain  credit  ; 
and  if  fome  fingular  events  have  procured  it  to. 
him,  it  is  a  neceffary  confcquence,  that  fucceed- 
ing  events  will  make  him  lofe  it. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  have  appeared 
to  us  to  counterad  the  civilization  of  the  Rufliau 
empire.  If  Catherine  II.  (hould  fuccced  in  fur- 
mounting  them,  we  ihall  have  made  the  mod 
magnificent  eulogium  of  her  courage  and  her  ge- 
nius, and  perhaps  the  bed  apology,  if  fhe  fliould 
fail  in  this  great  defign. 

Sweden  is  fituated  between  Pvuffia  and  Den- 
mark.    Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  it's  confli- 

tution. 
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BOOK  tution,  and  endeavour,  if  pofTible,  to  find  out  the 
■^^^*  .nature  of  it. 

Nations  that  are  poor  are  almoft:  necefiarily 
warlike  ;  becaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  burden 
of  which  they  conflantly  feel,  infpires  them  fooner 
or  later  with  a  defire  of  freeing  themfelves  from 
it ;  and  this  defire,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  fpring  of 
the  government. 

It  only  requires  a  fucceflion  of  fovereigns,  for- 
tunate in  war,  to  change  fuddenly  the  government 
of  fuch  a  country,  from  the  ftate  of  a  mild  mo- 
narchy, to  that  of  the  mod  abfolute  defpotifm. 
The  monarch,  proud  of  his  triumph,  thinks  he 
will  be  fufFered  to  do  whatever  he  choofes,  begins 
to  acknowledge  no  law  but  his  will ;  and  his  fol- 
diers,  whom  lie  hath  led  fo  often  to  victory,  ready 
to  ferve  him  in  all  things,  and  againft  all  men,  be- 
come, by  their  attachment  to  the  prince,  the  ter- 
ror of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  dare  not  refufc  the  chains,  when 
offered  to  them  by  him,  who,  to  the  authority  of 
his  rank,  joins  that  which  he  holds  from  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude. 

The  yoke  impofed  by  a  monarch  who  has  con- 
quered the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  is  certainly  bur- 
denfome  ;  but  the  fubje^ts  dare  not  fhake  it  oft. 
It  even  grows  heavier  under  fucceffors,  who  have 
not  the  fame  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whenever  any  confiderable  reverfe  of  for- 
tune takes  place,  the  defpot  will  be  left  to  their 
mercy.  Then  the  people,  irritated  by  their  long 
fuiferings,  feldom  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as 
they  have  neither  views  nor  plans,  they  quickly 
pafs  from  ilavery  to  anarchy.  In  the  midfl  of  this 
general  confufion,  one  exclamation  only  is  heard, 
and  that  is.  Liberty.  But,  as  they  know  not 
I  how 
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how  to  fccure  to  themfelves  this  incftimable  bene-  BOOK 
fit,  the  nation  becomes  immediately  divided  into  ^^^^' 
various  fadions,  which  are  guided  by  different  in- 
terefts. 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  factions  that  de- 
fpairs  of  prevailing  over  the  others,  that  faction 
fcparates  itfelf  from  the  reft,  unmindful  of  the 
general  good  ;  and  being  more  anxious  to  preju- 
dice it's  rivals  than  to  ferve  it's  country,  it  fides 
with  the  fovereign.  From  that  moment  there 
are  but  two  parties  in  the  ftate,  diftinguifhed  by 
two  different  names,  which,  whatever  they  be, 
never  mean  any  thing  more  than  royalifts  and  anti- 
royalifts.  This  is  the  period  of  great  commotions 
and  confpiracies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  a£l  the  fame 
part  they  have  ever  aded  at  ail  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  upon  fimilar  occafions.  They  foment 
jealoufies  between  the  people  and  their  prince  ; 
they  fuggefl:  to  the  fubjeds  every  polTible  method 
of  debafmg,  degrading,  and  annihilating  the  fove- 
reignty  ;  they  corrupt  even  thofe  who  are  neareft 
the  throne;  they  occafion  fome  form  of  admi- 
niftration  to  be  adopted,  prejudicial  both  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  which  it  impoverifhes 
under  pretence  of  exerting  itfelf  for  their  liberty  ; 
and  injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whofe  prerogative 
it  reduces  to  nothing. 

The  monarch  then  meets  with  as  many  autho- 
rities oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the 
ftate.  His  will  is  then  nothing  without  their  con- 
currence. Affemblies  muft  then  be  holden,  pro- 
pofals  made,  and  affairs  of  the  leaft  importance 
debated.  Tutors  are  alfigned  to  him,  as  to  a  pu- 
pil in  his  non-age  ;  and  thofe  tutors  are  perfons 
whom  he  may  always  expert  to  find  ill-intention- 
ed tov/ards  him. 

But 
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BOOK  But  what  is  then  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ?  The 
■^'^'  neighbouring  powers  have  now,  by  their  influence, 
thrown  every  thing  into  confulion  ;  they  have 
overturned  the  (late,  or  feduced  all  the  members 
of  it  by  bribery  or  intrigues.  There  is  now  but 
one  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  party 
"which  efpoufes  the  intereft  of  the  foreign  powers. 
The  members  of  the  factions  arc  all  diflemblcrs. 
Attachment  to  the  king  is  an  hypocrify,  and  aver- 
fion  for  monarchy  another.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent mafks  to  conceal  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
whole  nation  is  now  entirely  compofed  of  infa- 
mous and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  mud  happen 
after  this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupt- 
ed the  nation  mufb  be  deceived  in  their  expecla- 
tions.  They  did  not  perceive  that  they  carried 
matters  too  far  j  that,  perhaps,  they  acted  a  part 
quite  contrary  to  that  which  a  deeper  policy 
would  have  fuggefled  ;  that  they  were  deftroying 
the  power  of  the  nation,  while  they  meant  only  to 
reftrain  that  of  the  fovereign,  which  might  one 
day  exert  itfelf  with  all  it's  force,  and  meet  with 
no  refiftance  capable  of  checking  it  ;  and  that 
this  unexpedled  efFei^l:  might  be  brought  about  in 
an  indant,  and  by  one  man. 

That  indant  is  come  ;  that  man  hath  appeared: 
and  all  thefe  bafe  creatures  of  adverfe  powers^ 
have  prodrated  themfelves  before  him.  He  told 
thefe  men,  who  thought  themfelves  all-powerful, 
that  they  were  nothing.  He  told  them,  I  am  your 
mader ;  and  they  declared  unanimoufly  that  he 
was.  He  told  them,  thefe  are  the  conditions  to 
'which  I  W'ould  have  you  fubmit ;  and  they  an- 
fweredj  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  one  diifenting 
voice  was  heard  among  them.  It  is  impolTible 
for  anv  man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  revolution.     If  the  king  will  avail 
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himfelf  of  thefe  circumftanccs,  Sweden  will  never  B  O  o  K 
have  been  governed  by  a  more  abfolute  monarch.  ^^^^^ 
If  he  be  prudent ;  if  he  undcrftand,  that  an  unli- 
mited fovereign  can  have  no  fubjedls,  becaufe  he 
can  have  no  perfons  under  him  pofleffed  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  authority  can  only  be  exerted 
over  thofe  who  have  fomc  kind  of  property ;  the 
nation  may,  perhaps,  recover  it's  original  cha- 
rader.  Whatever  may  be  his  defigns  or  his  in- 
clinations, Sweden  cannot  poflibly  be  more  un- 
happy than  fhe  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  flaves  within,  and 
therefore  dcferves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppreflbrs 
without,  ftill  preferves,  however,  the  fhadow  and. 
the  name  of  liberty.  This  kingdom  is,  at  pre- 
fentj  no  better  than  all  the  European  dates  were 
ten  centuries  ago,  fubjed  to  a  powerful  arifto- 
cracy,  which  elects  a  king,  in  order  to  make  him 
fubfervient  to  it's  will.  Each  nobleman,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preferves  with 
his  fword,  a»  his  anceftors  acquired  it,  holds  a 
perfonal  and  hereditary  authority  over  his  vafTals. 
The  feudal  government  prevails  there  in  all  the 
force  of  it's  primitive  inftitution.  It  is  an  em- 
pire compofed  of  as  many  ftates  as  there  are 
lands.  All  the  laws  are  fettled  there,  and  all  re- 
folutions  taken,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  fuffrages.  Upon  falfe  notions 
of  right  and  perfedion,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that 
a  law  was  only  jufl:  when  it  was  adopted  by  una- 
nimous confent ;  becaufe  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
thought,  that  what  was  right  would  both  be  per- 
ceived and  put  in  pradlice  by  all ;  two  things  that 
are  impoffible  in  a  national  alfembly.  But  can  we 
even  afcribe  fuch  pure  intentions  to  a  fet  of  ty- 
rants ?  For  this  conllitution,  which  boafts  the 
title  of  a  republic,  and  profanes  it,  is  only  a 
league  of  petty  tyrants   agalnft  the   people.     In 

this 
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BOOK  this  country,  every  one  has  the  power  to  reftrain, 
^^  and  no  one  the  power  to  a<^.  Here  the  will  ot 
each  individual  may  be  in  oppoiuion  to  the  ge- 
neral one  ;  and  here  only  a  fool,  a  wicked  man, 
and  a  madman,  is  I'lire  to  prevail  over  a  whole 
nation. 

Ii^  this  ftate  of  anarchy,  there  is  a  perpetual 
druggie  between  the  great  and  the  monarch. 
The  former  torment  the  chief  of  the  (late  by 
their  avidity,  their  ambition,  and  their  miftrult ; 
ihey  irritate  him  againft  liberty,  and  compel  him 
to  have  recourfe  to  intrigue.  The  prince,  on  his 
part,  divides  in  order  to  command,  feduces  in 
order  to  defend  himfelf,  and  oppofes  artifice  to 
artifice,  in  order  to  maintain  himfelf.  The  fac- 
tions are  inflamed,  difcord  throws  every  thing 
into  confufion,  and  the  provinces  are  delivered 
up  to  fire,  to  fword,  and  to  devaftation.  If  the 
confederacy  fhould  prevail,  he  who  fhould  have 
governed  the  nation  is  expelled  from  the  throne, 
or  reduced  to  the  mod  ignominious  dependence. 
If  it  fhould  be  fubdued,  the  fovereign  reigns  only 
over  carcafes.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  fate 
of  the  multitude  experiences  no  fortunate  revo- 
lution. Such  of  thefe  unhappy  people  who  have 
efcaped  from  famine  and  carnage,  continue  to 
bear  the  chains  with  which  they  were  crufhed. 

If  we  go  over  thefe  vaft  regions,  what  (hall  we 
fee  in  them  ?  The  regal  dignity,  with  the  title  of 
a  republic ;  the  pomp  of  the  throne, with  the  in- 
ability of  infuring  obedience  ;  the  extravagant 
love  of  independence,  with  all  the  meannefs  of 
ilavery ;  liberty,  with  cupidity  ;  laws,  with  anar- 
chy ;  the  moll  exceflive  luxury,  with  the  greateft 
indigence  ;  a  fertile  foil,  with  fallow  lands ;  a 
tafle  for  all  the  arts,  without  any  one  of  them. 
Such  are  the  enormous  contrafts  Poland  will  ex- 
hibit. 

It 
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It  'Will  be  found  expofed  to  every  danger.  The  book 
wcakefl  of  it's  enemies  may  enter  with  impunity,  Xix. 
and  without  precaution,  upon  it*s  territory,  levy 
contributions,  deflroy  the  towns,  ravage  the  coun- 
try places^  and  maHacre  or  carry  off  the  inhabi- 
tants. Deftitute  of  troops,  of  fortrefles,  of  artil- 
lery, of  ammunition,  of  money,  of  generals,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  military  principles,  what  defence 
could  it  think  of  making  ?  With  a  fufficient  po- 
pulation, with  fufficient  genius  and  refources  to 
appear  of  fome  confequence,  Poland  is  become 
the  opprobrium  and  the  fport  of  nations. 

If  turbulent  and  enterprifing  neighbours  had 
not  yet  invaded  it's  pofleffions  ;  if  they  had  been 
fatisfied  with  laying  it  wade,  with  dictating  to  it, 
and  with  giving  it  kings ;  it  is  becaufe  they  were 
continually  miftruftful  of  each  other  ;  but  parti- 
cular circumftances  have  united  them.     It  was 
referved   for  our  days  to  fee  this  (late   torn  in 
pieces  by  three  powerful  rivals,  who  have  appro- 
priated to  themfelves  thofe  provinces   that  were 
moft  fuitable  to  them,  while  no  power  of  Europe 
hath  exerted   itfelf  to  prevent   this  invafion.     It 
is  in  the  midft  of  the  fecurity  of  peace,  without 
rights,  without  pretenfions,  without  grievances, 
and  without  a  fhadow  of  juflice,  that  the  revolu- 
tion hath  been  accomplifhed  by  the  terrible  prin- 
ciple of  force,  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  bed 
argument   of    kings.     How    great    Poniatowfki 
would  have  appeared,  if,  when  he   faw  the   pre- 
paratives for  this  divifion,  he  had  prefented  him- 
felf  in  the  midft  of  the  diet,  and  there  abdicating 
the  marks  of  his  dignity,  had  proudly  faid  to  his 
nobles  aflembled :  "  It  is  your  choice  that  bath 
"  railed  me  to  the  throne.     If  you  repent  of  it,  I 
"  refign  the  royal  dignity.  The  crown  which  you 
"  have  placed  upon   my  head,  let  it  devolve   to 
''  any  one  whom  you  Ihall  think  more  worthy  of 
VoL^  VI.  U  "  it 
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book"  it  than  me :  name  him,  and  I  will  withdraw. 
XIX.  <c  ]3^^it  if;  you  perfid  in  your  former  oaths,  let  us 
"  figlit  together  to  fave  our  country,  or  let  us 
"  perifh  along  with  it."  I  appeal  to  the  dividing 
powers,  whether  fo  generous  a  flcp  would  not 
have  favcd  Poland  from  ruin,  and  it's  prince 
from  the  difgrace  of  having  been  it's  lad  fove- 
reign.  "But  fate  hath  determined  the  matter 
othervvifc.  May  this  crime  of  ambition  turn  out 
to  the  advantage  of  mankind  ;  and  by  prudently 
recurring  to  the  found  principles  of  good  policy, 
may  the  ufurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  mod 
laborious  part  of  their  new  fubjecls  !  Thefe  peo- 
ple, become  lefs  unhappy,  will  be  more  intelli- 
gent, more  aclive,  more  aftedlionate,  and  more 
faithful. 

In  a  monarchy,  the  forces  and  wills  of  every 
individual  are  at  the  difpofal  of  one  hngle  man ;  in 
the  governm.ent  of  Germany,  each  feparate  ftate 
conflitutes  abody.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  nation 
that  refembles  mod  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  im- 
menfe  foreils,  had  no  occafion  for  a  very  refined 
legiflation.  But  in  proportion  as  their  defcend- 
ants  have  multiplied  and  come  nearer  each  other, 
art  has  kept  up  in  this  country  what  nature  had 
eftabliihed,  the  feparation  of  the  people  and  their 
political  union.  The  fmall  dates  that  compofc 
this  confederate  republic,  preferve  the  character 
of  the  drd  families.  Each  particular  government 
is  not  always  parental,  or  the  rulers  of  the  nations 
are  not  always  mild  and  humane.  But  dillreafon 
and  liberty,  which  unite  the  chiefs  to  each  other, 
foften  the  feverity  of  their  difpofitions,  and  tlie 
rigour  of  their  authority :  a  prince  in  Germiany 
cannot  be  a  tyrant  with  the  fame  fecurity  as  in 
large  monarchies. 

The 
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The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors  than  a.B  o  o  K 
warlike  people,  becaufe  they  are  rather  proficients     -^^^■ 
in  the  art  of  war  than  addided  to  it  from  inclina- 
tion, have  been  conquered  but  once  ;  and  it  was 
Charlemagne  who   conquered,  but  could  not  re- 
duce them  to  fubjedion.     They  obeyed  the  man, 
who,  by  talents  fuperior  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  had 
fubducd  and  enlightened  it's  barbarifm ;  but  they 
fhook  off  the  yoke  of  his  fucceffors.     They  pre- 
ferved,   however,  the   title  of  emperor  to  their 
chief ;  but  it  was  merely  a  name,  fince,  in  fa6i:,  the 
power  refided  almoft  entirely  in  the  barons  who 
pofTeffed  the  lands.     The  people,  who  in  all  coun- 
tries have  unfortunately   always   been   enflaved, 
fpoiled,  and  kept  in  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  igno- 
rance, each  the  effedt  of  the  other,  reaped  no 
advantage  from   the  legiflation.     This  fubverted 
that  focial  equality  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce 
all  conditions  and  eftates  to  the  fame  degree,  but 
to  a  more  general  diffufion  of  property;  and  upon 
it's  ruins  was  formed  the  feudal  government,  the 
characteriflic  of  which  is  anarchy.     Every  noble- 
man lived  in  a  total  independence,  and  each  people 
under  the  mod  abfolute  tyranny.     This  was  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  a  government,  where 
the  crown  was  elective.     In  thofe  Rates  where  it 
was  hereditary,  the  people  had,  at  leaf!:,  a  bulwark 
and  a  permanent  refuge  againH:  oppreffion.     The 
regal  authority  could  not  extend  itfelf,  without 
alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the  vaffals  by 
diminifhing  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

But  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  took  ad- 
vantage of  each  interregnum  to  invade  and  to  re- 
flrain  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  power,  the  go- 
vernment could  not  but  degenerate.  Superior 
force  decided  every  difpute  between  thofe  who 
could  appeal  to  the  fword.  Countries  and  people 
were  only  the  caufes  or  the  objects  of  war  be- 
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BOO  Ktvveen  the  proprietors.  Crimes  were  tlie  fupport 
^'^'  ofinjuflice.  Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration^, 
not  only  became  frequent,  but  even  lawful.  Su- 
perftition,  which  had  confecrated  tyranny,  was 
compe'lcd  to  reflrain  it.  The  church,  which  af- 
forded an  afylum  to  banditti  of  every  kind,  efla- 
bliflied  a  truce  between  them.  The  protection  of 
faints  was  implored  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  no- 
bles. The  alhcs  of  the  dead  were  only  fufficient 
to  awe  the  ferocioufnefs  of  thefe  people  :  fo  alarm- 
ing are  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  even  to  men  of 
cruel  and  favage  difpofitions. 

When  the  minds  of  men,  kept  in  conftant 
alarm,  were  difpofed  to  tranquillity  through  fear  ; 
policy,  which  avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and 
the  palTions,  of  ignorance  and  underftanding,  to 
rule  over  mankind,  attempted  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants 
in  the  countries  were  infranchifed  :  and  on  the 
otherj  exemptions  were  granted  in  favour  of  the 
cities.  A  number  of  men  in  all  parts  were  made 
free.  The  emperors,  \vho,  to  fecure  their  eled- 
tion  even  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  princes, 
vere  obliged  to  difcover  fome  abilities  and  fbmc 
virtues,  prepared  the  way  for  the  improvement  of 
the  legillation. 

Maximilian  improved  the  tneans  of  happinefs 
which  time  and  particular  events  had  concurred  to 
produce  in  his  age.  He  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  great.  In  France  and  Spain,  they  had  been 
made  fubjedt  to  regal  authority  ;  in  Germany,  the 
emperors  made  them  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  For  the  fake  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
every  prince  is  amenable  to  juftice.  It  is  true,  that 
thefe  laws  eftablifhed  among  princes,  who  may  be 
confidered  as  lions,  do  nox  fave  the  people,  who 
may  be  compared  to  lambs :  they  are  ftill  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  who  are  only  bound  one 
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towards  another.  But  as  public  tranquillity  can-B  O  o  ic 
not  be  violated,  nor  war  commenced,  without^  ^^^" 
the  prince  who  is  the  caufe  of  it  being  fubjed:  to 
.  the  penahies  of  a  tribunal  that  is  always  open,  and 
fupportcd  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  peo^ 
pie  are  lefs  expofed  to  thofe  fudden  irruptions, 
and  unforefeen  hoftilities,  which,  threatening  the 
property  of  the  fovereigns,  continually  endanger- 
ed the  lives  and  fafety  of  the  fubje6ts. 

Why  fhould  not  Europe  be  one  day  entirely 
fubject  to  the  fame  form  of  government  ?  Why 
fhould  there  not  be  the  ban  of  Europe,  as  there 
is  the  ban  of  the  empire  ?  Why  fliould  not  the 
princes  compofing  fuch  a  tribunal,  the  authority 
of  which  fliould  be  confented  to  by  all,  and 
maintained  unanimoufly  againd  any  one  refrac- 
tory member,  realize  the  beautiful  vifionary  fyf^ 
tern  of  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre  ?  "Why  fliould  not  the 
complaints  of  the  fubjeds  be  carried  to  this  tri^ 
bunal,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  one  fove-' 
reign  againfl  another?  Then  would  wifdoin  reign 
upon  the  earth. 

While  this  perpetual  peace,  which  hath  been 
fo  long  wiflied  for,  and  which  is  ffill  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  is  expected,  war,  which  formerly  efta^ 
blifhed  right,  is  now  fubjecl  to  conditions  that 
moderate  it's  fury.  The  claims  of  humanity  are 
beard  even  in  the  midfl  of  carnage.  Thus  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Icgiflation  in  all  ffates  ;  regularity  and 
forms  even  in  the  revenge  of  nations  ;  a  certain 
equity  even  in  the  abufe  of  power ;  moderatiou 
in  the  midft  of  vidory  ;  a  check  to  the  ambition 
of  all  potentates ;  in  a  word,  frefli  obftacles  to 
war,  and  frefli  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conftitution  of  the  German  empire 
has  improved  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon  cverfince 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.     J^everthelcfs  the  Ger, 

mans 
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BOOKmans  themfelvcs  complain,  that  although  they 
^^^-  form  a  national  body,  diilinguifhed  by  the  fame 
name,  I'peaking  the  fame  language,  living  under 
the  fame  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  and 
conneded  by  the  liime  intereits,  yet  their  empire 
has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that 
power,  and  coniideration,  which  it  ought  to 
have. 

The  caufcs  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The 
firfl  is  the  obfcurity  of  the  laws.     The  writings 
upon  \ht  jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefs; 
and  there  are  but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in 
the  conftitution  of  their  country.     All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  now  fend  their  repreftntativcs 
to  the  national  affembly,  whereas    they   formerly 
fat  there  themfelves.     The  military  turn,  which 
IS  become  univerfal,  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufmefs,  fuppreifed  every  generous  fcntiment  of 
patriotifm,  and  all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  not  one  of  the   princes,  ^who    has  not 
fettled  his  court  too  magnificently  for  his  income, 
and  v;ho  does  not  authorize  the  mod  flagrant  op- 
preflions   to    fupport    this    ridiculous    pomp.     In 
fhort,  nothing  contributes    to   the    decay  of  the 
empire  fo  much,  as  the  too  extenfive  dominion  of 
fome  of  it's  princes.     The  fovereigns  become  too 
powerful,  feparate  their  private  interell:  from  the 
general  good.     This   reciprocal    difunion  among 
the  ftates,  is  the  reafon  that  in  dangers  which  are 
common  to  all,  each  province  is  left  to  itfelf.     It 
is  obliged  to  fubmit  to   that  prince,  whoever  he 
may  be,  whofe  power   is    fuperior  ;  and  thus  the 
Germanic  conftitution  degenerates  infenfibly  into 
davery  or  tyranny. 

Great  Britain  was  but  little  known  before 
the  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  there.     After 
thefe  proud  conquerors  had  forfaken  it,  as  well 
as  the  other  provinces  diftant   from  their  domi- 
nion, 
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nion,  in  order  to  defend  the  center  of  their  cm-B  O  o  k 
pirc  againft  the  barbarians,  it  became  the  prey     ^^X- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  Sea.     The  natives        '^    ^ 
of  the   country  were   niail'acred,  and   upon  their 
remains  feveral  fovereignties  were  founded,  which 
were   in  time   united   into  one.     The   principles 
by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons   were  guided  have 
never  been   handed   down   to  us;  but  we  know, 
that  like  all    the   northern   nations,  they  had  a 
king  and  a  body  of  nobility. 

William  fubdued    the   fouthern   part   of  the 
ifland,  which  even  at  that  time  was  called  Eng. 
land,  and   eltabliflied  a  feudal  government  in  it, 
but   very  different  from  that  which   was  feen  in 
the  reft  of  Europe.     In  other  parts,  government 
was   nothing  bat  a  labyrinth  without   an  iffue,  a 
perpetual  anarchy,  and  the  right  of  the  llrongefl:. 
This  terrible  conqueror  eftabliflied  it  upon  a  more 
relpedable,  a  more  regular,  and  a  more  perma- 
nent footing,  referving  to  himfelf  exclufively  the 
right  of  hunting  and  of  war,  the  power  of  levy* 
ing  taxes,  the  advantage  of  having  a  court  of 
juflice,  where  civil  or  criminal   caufes  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  flate  were  ultimately  adjudged  by 
him  and  by  the' great  officers  of  his  crov/n,  whom 
he  appointed  or  difmiffed  at  pleafure. 

As  long  as  the  tyrant  lived,  the  conquered 
people,  and  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  employ- 
ed to  fubdue  them,  fubmitted  to  this  harfh  yoke, 
as  it  were,  almofi:  unanimoufly,  and  without 
murmuring  openly.  Afterwards,  both  the  ore 
and  the  other  being  accuftomed  to  a  more  mo- 
derate authority  endeavoured  to  recover  fom^  of 
their  primitive  rights.  Defpotifm  was  fo  firmly 
eftabliflied  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  fubvert 
it,  v/ithout  the  moft  complete  unanimity.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  league  was  formed,  in  which  all  the 
citizens  without  diftinclion,  either  of  nobleaen 

or 
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B  O  O  K  or  of  pcafants,  of  inhabitants  of  towns  or  of 
_^_'  ,  the  country,  united  their  rcfentments  and  their  in- 
terefts.  I'his  univerfal  confederacy  foftened  a 
little  the  deftiny  of  the  nation  under  the  reigns 
of  the  two  firfl  Henrys  :  but  it  was  not  till  dur- 
ing that  of  John,  that  it  truly  recovered  it's  li- 
berty. Fortunately  this  turbulent,  cruel,  igno- 
rant, and  dilhpating  monarch,  was  conipclled, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  grant  that  famous  charter 
which  abolidied  the  moll  oppreflive  of  the  feudal 
Jaws,  and  fecured  to  the  valfals,  refpedling  their 
lords,  the  fame  rights  as  were  confirmed  to  the 
lords  in  regard  to  kings ;  which  put  all  perfons, 
and  every  fpecies  of  property,  under  the  proteclion 
of  peers  and  of  juries,  and  which  even,  in  favour 
of  the  vaflfals,  diminiftied  the  opprefTion  of  flavery. 
This  arrangement  fufpended  for  a  fhort  time 
the  jealoufy  fubfifting  between  the  barons  and  the 
princes,  without  extinguifhing  entirely  the  fource 
of  it.  The  wars  began  again,  and  the  people 
availed  tbemfclves  of  the  idea  they  had  given  of 
their  ftrength  and  courage  during  thefe  commo- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  admiflion  into  parliament 
nnder  Edward  I.  Their  deputies,  it  is  true,  had  at 
firfl  no  more  than  the  rights  of  reprefentation  in 
this  aflembly;  but  this  fuccefs  was  the  prelude  to 
other  advantages,  and  accordingly  the  commons 
icon  determined  the  fubfidies,  and  made  part  of  the 
legillation;  they  even  foon  acquired  the  preroga- 
tive of  impeaching  and  bringing  to  judgment 
thofe  miniflers  who  had  abufed  the  authority  they 
vere  intrufted  with. 

The  nation  had  gradually  reduced  the  power 
of  the  chiefs  to  what  it  ought  to  be  when  it  be- 
came engaged  in  long  and  obflinate  wars  againft 
France,  and  when  the  pretenfions  of  the  Houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafler  made  all  England  a  fcene 
of  carnage   and   of   defolation.      During   thefe 

dreadful 
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dreadful  commotions  the  din  oi  arms  alone  was  book 
heard.  The  laws  were  filent,  and  they  did  not  "^^^1, 
even  recover  the  lead  part  of  their  force  when  the 
frorms  were  appeafed.  Tyranny  was  exerted 
with  fo  many  atrocious  a^ts,  that  citizens  of  ali 
ranks  gave  up  every  idea  of  general  liberty,  in 
order  to  attend  only  to  their  perfonal  fafety. 
This  cruel  defpotifm  lafted  more  than  a  century. 
Elizabeth  herfelf,  whofe  adminiflration  might,  in 
feveral  refpeds,  ferve  as  a  model,  always  con- 
duced herfelf  according  to  principles  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. 

James  I.  apparently  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  thofe  rights  which  they  fcemed  to  have 
forgotten;  lefs  wife  than  his  predeceflbrs,  who 
had  contented  themfelves  with  tacitly  enjoying 
unlimited  power,  and  as  it  were,  under  the  veil 
of  myftery,  this  prince,  deceived  by  the  name  of 
monarchy,  encouraged  in  his  illufion  by  his 
courtiers  and  his  clergy,  openly  avowed  his  pre-' 
tenfions  with  a  degree  of  blind  fimplicity,  oPe 
which  there  had  been  no  example*  The  doctrine 
of  paflive  obedience  iifued  from  the  throne,  and 
taught  in  the  churches,  ditfufed  univerfal  alarm. 

At  this  period,  liberty,  that  idol  of  elevated 
minds,  which  renders  them  ferocious  in  a  favage 
ftate,  and  haughty  in  a  civilized  one,  liberty, 
which  had  reigned  in  the  breads  of  the  Englifli, 
at  a  time  even  when  they  were  but  imperfcdly 
acquainted  with  it's  advantages,  infiamed  the 
minds  of  all  men.  In  the  reign  of  this  firfl:  of  the 
Stuarts,  however,  it  was  only  a  perpetual  ftrug- 
gle  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and 
the  privileges  of  the  citizens.  Oppofition  ap- 
peared under  another  afpect  in  the  reign  of  the 
obftinate  fuccelfor  of  this  weak  defpot.  Arms 
became  the  fole  arbiter  of  thefe  great  concerns, 
and  the  natiori  lliewed,  that  in  combating  form- 
erly 
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BOOK  erly  for  the  choice  of  their  tyrants,  they  liad  paved 
^^  i  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  dcftroying  them,  punifhing,  and  ex- 
pelling them  at  another  time. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  of  revenge  and 
miftrufi  which  would  have  been  perpetuated  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people  as  long  as  the 
Stuarts  had  occupied  the  throne,  the  Engliih 
chofe  from  a  foreign  race,  a  prince  who  was  ob- 
liged to  accept  at  lead  of  that  focial  compadl  of 
which  all  hereditary  monarchs  affeft  to  be  igno- 
rant. William  III.  received  the  crown  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  contented  himfelf  with  an 
authority  eflablifhed  upon  the  fame  bafis  as  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Since  a  parliamentary  claim 
is  become  the  fole  foundation  of  rovaltv,  the  con- 
ventions  have  not  been  infringed. 

The  government  is  formed  between  abfolute 
monarchy,  which  is  tyranny ;  democracy,  which 
tends  to  anarchy ;  and  ariftocracy,  which  fluclu- 
ating  between  one  and  the  other,  falls  into  the 
errors  of  both.  The  mixt  government  of  the 
EngUfh,  combining  the  advantages  of  thcfe  three 
powers,  which  mutually  obferve,  moderate,  aflifl, 
and  check  each  other,  tends  from  it*s  very  prin- 
ciples to  the  national  good.  Thefe  feveral 
fprings,  by  their  aclion  and  reaction,  form  an  equi- 
librium from  which  liberty  arifes.  This  confti- 
tution,  of  which  there  is  no  inftance  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  model  to 
all  people,  whofe  geographical  pofition  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  will  laft  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  at  it's 
origin,  which  is  ufually  the  work  of  commotions, 
of  manners,  and  of  tranfient  opinions,  it  became 
the  v/ork  of  reafon  and  experience. 

The  firft   fortunate  fmgularity  in  the  conflitu- 

tion  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  have  a  king.     Mofl 

of  the  republican  flates  known  in  'hiilory,  had 

fornicrly  annual  chiefs.     This  continual  change 
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of  magiftrates,  proved  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  B  o  o  K 
intrigues  and  confufion,  and  kept  up  a  continual  ■^^-^* 
commotion  in  the  minds  of  men.  By  creating 
one  very  great  citizen  England  hath  prevented 
the  rifing  up  of  many.  By  this  ftroke  of  wifdoni 
thofe  diirenfions  have  been  prevented,  which  in 
all  popular  affociations  have  induced  the  ruin  of 
liberty,  and  the  real  enjoyment  of  this  lirfl  of 
bleflings  before  it  had  been  loft. 

The  royal  authority  in  England,  is  not  only 
for  life,  but  is  alfo  hereditary.  At  firft  fight,  no- 
thing appears  more  advantageous  for  a  nation 
than  the  right  of  cboofing  it's  mafters.  An  in- 
exhauftible fource  of  talents  and  virtues  feems  to 
fpring  from  this  brilliant  prerogative.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe,  if  the  crown  were  ne- 
ceflarily  to  devolve  to  the  citizen  moft  worthy  to 
wear  it.  But  this  is  a  chimerical  idea,  difproved 
by  the  experience  of  all  people  and  of  all  ages. 
A  throne  hath  always  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
ambition,  of  too  great  a  value  to  be  the  appurte- 
nance of  merit  alone.  Thofe  who  afpire  to  it 
have  always  had  recourfe  to  intrigue^  to  corrup- 
tion, and  to  force.  Their  competition  hath  ex- 
cited at  every  vacancy  a  civil  war,  the  greateft  of 
political  calamities,  and  the  perfon  who  hath  ob- 
tained the  preference  over  his  competitors,  hath 
been  nothing  more  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign 
but  the  tyrant  of  the  people,  or  the  fiave  of  thofe 
to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  The  Britons 
are  therefore  to  be  commended  for  having  avert- 
ed from  themfelves  thefe  calamities,  by  putting 
the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  a  fa- 
mily that  had  merited  and  obtained  their  confi- 
dence. 

It  was  proper  to  fecure  to  the  chiefs  of  the  ft  ate 
a  revenue  fufiicient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
rank.  Accordingly,  at  his  acccfiion  to  the  throne, 

ao 
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B  o  o  K  an  annual  fubfidy  is  granted  to  him  for  his  own 
^^^-  life,  fit  for  a  great  king,  and  worthy  of  an  opu- 
lent nation.  But  this  concefTion  is  not  to  he 
made  till  after  a  flri£l  examination  of  the  flatc 
of  public  affairs ;  after  the  abufes  which  might 
have  introduced  thcmfelves  in  preceding  reigns 
have  been  reformed,  and  after  the  conflitution 
hath  been  brought  back  to  it's  true  principles. 
By  this  management  England  hath  obtained  an 
advantage  which  all  free  governments  had  endea- 
voured to  procure  to  thcmfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  ^ 
periodical  reformation. 

To  alTign  to  the  monarch  that  kind  of  autho^ 
Tity  bed  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  people 
was  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  All  hiilories  atteft, 
that  wherever  the  executive  power  hath  been  di- 
vided, the  minds  of  men  have  always  been  agi- 
tated with  endlefs  hatred  and  jealoufies,  and  that 
a  fanguinary  conteft  hath  ahvays  tended  to  the 
ruin  of  the  laws  and  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
ilrongeft  power.  This  confideration  determined 
the  Englilh  to  confer  on  the  king  alone  this  fpc- 
cies  of  power,  which  is  nothiiig  when  it  is  divid- 
ed ;  fmce  there  is  then  neither  that  harmony,  nor 
that  fecrecy,  nor  that  difpatchj  which  can  alone 
impart  energy  to  it. 

From  this  great  prerogative  neceiTarily  follows 
the  difpofal  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  The 
abufes  of  them  would  have  been  difficult  in  times 
v/hen  the  militia  were  but  feldom  alfembled,  and 
only  for  a  few  months,  and  when  therefore  they 
had  no  time  to  lofc  that  attachment  they  owed  to 
their  country.  But  fmce  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  contracted  the  ruinoys  habit  of  maintaining, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  a  {landing  army  of  mer- 
cenary trpops,  and  fmce  the  fafety  of  Great  Bri- 
tain hath  required  that  (he  fhould  conform  to  this 
fatal  cuftom,  the  danger  is  become  greater,  anc^ 

it 
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it  has  been  necefiary  to  increafe  the  precautions.  BOOK 
The  nation  alone  hath  the  power  of  aflembling  ^^^• 
the  troops ;  fhe  never  fettles  them  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  the  taxes  eftablifhed  for  the  payment 
of  them  have  only  the  fame  duration.  So  that  if 
this  mode  of  defence,  which  circumftances  have 
induced  to  think  neceflary,  (liould  threaten  liber- 
ty, it  would  never  be  long  before  the  troubles 
would  be  put  an  end  to. 

A  STILL  firmer  fupport  to  the  Englifh  liberty, 
is  the  divifion  of  the  legiilative  power.  Where- 
ever  the  monarch  can  eltablifh  or  abolifii  laws  at 
pleafure  there  is  no  government ;  the  prince  is  a 
defpot,  and  the  people  are  Haves.  If  the  legiila- 
tive power  be  divided,  a  well-regulated  conftitu- 
tion  will  fcarce  ever  be  corrupted,  and  that  only 
for  a  (hort  time.  From  the  fear  of  being  fufped:- 
ed  of  ignorance  or  corruption,  neither  of  the  par- 
ties would  venture  to  make  dangerous  propofals, 
and  if  either  of  them  ihould,  it  would  difgrace 
itfelf  to  no  purpofe.  In  this  arrangement  df 
things,  the  grcateft  inconvenience  that  can  hap- 
pen, is  that  a  good  lawfhould  be  rejected,  or  that 
It  fliould  not  be  adopted  fo  foon  as  the  greatefi 
poflible  good  might  require.  The  portion  of  the 
legiflative  power  which  the  people  have  recovered, 
is  irifured  to  them  by  the  e^vclufive:  regulation 
they  have  of  the  laxes*  Every  ftate  hath  both 
cuftomary  and  contingent  watits.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  provided  for  any  othet- 
wife  than  by  taxes,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  fo- 
vereign  cannot  exa6l  orie^  He  can  only  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  Commons,  who  order  what  they 
think  mod  fuitable  to  the  national  intereft,  and 
who,  after  having  regulated  the  taxes,  have  an 
account  given  to  them  of  the  ufe  they  have  been 
put  to. 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  not  the  multitude  who  exercife  thefe  in- 
^*^'  cftimable  prerogatives  which  their  courage  and 
their  perfeverance  hath  procured  to  them.  This 
order  of  things,  which  may  be  proper  for  feeble 
aflbciations,  would  neceilarily  have  fubverted 
every  thing  in  a  great  flatc.  Ueprefentatives, 
chofen  by  the  people  themfelves,  and  whofe  dcir- 
tiny  is  conneded  with  their's,  refled,  fpeak,  and 
act  for  them.  As  it  was  poffible,  however,  that 
cither  from  indolence,  weaknefs,  or  corruption, 
thefe  reprefentatives  might  fail  in  the  mofl  augufl 
and  the  mod  important  of  duties,  the  remedy  of 
this  great  evil  hath  been  found  in  the  right  of 
election.  As  foon  as  the  time  of  the  commilTion 
expires  the  eledors  are  aflembled.  They  grant 
their  confidence  again  to  thofe  who  have  (hewn 
themfelves  worthy  of  it,  and  they  rejed  with  dif- 
dain  thofe  who  have  betrayed  it.  As  a  difcern- 
ment  of  this  kind  is  not  above  the  abilities  of 
common  men,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  fads, 
"which  are  ufually  very  fimple,  thofe  diforders  arc 
thus  terminated  which  did  not  derive  their  fourcc 
from  the  efFeds  of  government,  but  from  the 
particular  difpofitions  of  thofe  who  direded  it's 
operations. 

Nevertheless,  there  might  refult  from  this 
diviiion  of  power  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple a  continual  ftruggle,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
might  have  brought  on  either  a  republic  or  fla- 
very.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  inter- 
mediate body  hath  been  eflabliihed,  which  muft 
be  equally  apprehenfive  of  both  thefe  revolutions. 
This  is  the  order  of  the  nobility  dellined  to  lean 
to  the  Mc  which  might  become  the  weakefl,  and 
thus  ever  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  The  con- 
flitution,  indeed,  hath  not  given  them  the  fame 
degree  of  authority  as  to  the  commons  ;  but  the 
fpiendouu  of  hereditary  dignitVj  the  privileges  of 

a  feat 
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a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  belonging  to  them-  book 
felves  and  without  eleftion,  together  with   fome  ^  ^^* 
other  prerogatives  of  honour,  have  been  contriv- 
ed to  fubflitute  as  much  as  polTible  to  what  they 
wanted  in  real  flrength. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  fo  many  precautions, 
it  fhould  at  length  happen,  that  fome  ambitious 
and  enterprifmg  monarch,  fhould  wifli  to  reign 
without  his  parliament,  or  to  compel  them  to 
agree  to  his  arbitrary  decifions,  the  only  refource 
remaining  to  the  nation  would  be  refiftance. 

It  was  upon  a  fyftem  of  pafTive  obedience,  of 
divine  right,  and  of  power  not  to  be  diffolved, 
that  the  regal  authority  was  formerly  fupported* 
Thefe  abfurd  and  fatal  prejudices  had  fubdued 
all  Europe,  when  in  1688,  the  Englifli  precipi- 
tated from  the  throne  a  fuperftitious,  perfecuting, 
and  dcfpotic  prince.  Then  it  was  underftood, 
that  the  people  did  not  belong  to  their  chiefs  5 
then  the  neceflity  of  an  equitable  government 
among  mankind  was  inconteflibly  eftablifhed ; 
then  were  the  foundations  of  focieties  fettled ; 
then  the  legitimate  right  of  defence,  the  laft  re- 
fource of  nations  that  are  opprefTcd,  was  incon- 
trovertibly  fixed.  At  this  memorable  period,  the 
doftrine  of  refinance,  which  had  till  then  been 
only  one  ad  of  violence  oppofed  to  other  ads  of 
violence,  was  avowed  in  England  by  the  law  it- 
felf. 

But  how  is  itpofTible  to  render  this  great  prin- 
ciple ufeful  and  efficient  ?  Will  a  fmgle  citizen, 
left  to  his  own  flrength,  ever  venture  to  flrive 
againft  the  power,  always  formidable,  of  thofc 
who  govern  ?  V/ill  he  not  neceffarily  be  crufhed 
by  their  intrigues,  or  by  their  opprefTion  ?  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  cafe,  were  it  not  for 
the  indefinite  liberty  of  the  prefs.  By  this  fortu- 
nate expedient,  the  adions  of  the  dcpofitaries  of 

autho- 
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BOOK  aitthoiity,  become  public.  Any  vexations  or  out* 
XIX.  rages  that  have  been  committed  over  the  mofl: 
^  oblcure  individual,  are  foon  brought  to  light. 
His  caufe  becomes  the  caule  of  all  ;  and  the  op« 
preflbrs  arc  punifhed,  or  fatisfa6lion  is  only  offer- 
ed for  the  injury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  people. 

This  defcription  of  the  Britilh  conflitutioOj 
made  without  art,  mufl  have  convinced  all  per- 
fons  of  a  proper  way  of  thinking,  that  there  hath 
never  been  a  conftitution  fo  well  regulated  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.  We  (hall  be  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  when  we  confider  that  the  mod  im- 
portant affairs  have  always  been  publicly  can- 
vaffed  in  the  fenate  of  the  nation,  without  any  real 
mifchief  having  ever  refulted  from  it.  Other 
powers  think  they  (land  in  need  of  the  veil  of 
myftery,  to  cover  their  operations.  Secrecy  ap- 
pears to  them  effential  to  their  prefervation,  or 
to  their  profperity.  They  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  fituation,  their  projeds,  and  their  alliances, 
from  their  enemies,  from  their  rivals,  and  even 
from  their  friends.  The  quality  of  being  impe- 
netrable, is  the  greateft  praife  th*ey  think  they 
can  beftow  upon  a  ftatefman.  In  England,  the 
internal,  as  well  as  external,  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment, are  all  open,  all  expofcd  to  the  face  of 
day.  How  noble  and  confident  it  is,  in  a  nation, 
to  admit  the  univerfe  to  it's  deliberations !  How 
hiDneft,  and  advantageous  it  is,  to  admit  all  the 
citizens  to  them  1  Never  hath  Europe  been  told, 
in  a  mere  energetic  manner  :  We  do  not  fear  thee. 
Never  hath  it  been  faid^  with  more  confidence 
and  juftice^  to  any  nation  :  Try  m^  and  fee  whether 
ive  be  not  faithful  depofjaries  of  your  interefi,  of  your 
glory^  and  of  your  happinefs.  The  empire  is  con- 
ftituted  with  fufEcient  (trength,  to  refift  the 
ihocks  which  are  infeparable  from  fuch  a  cuftom, 

and 
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and  to  give  this   advantage  to  neighbours  who  B  o  o  ic 
mav  not  be  favourably  inclined.  ■^^■^• 

But  is  this  government  a  perfe61:  one  ?  Cer- 
tainly nor ;  becaufe  there  is  not,  neither  can 
there  be,  any  thing  perfect  in  this  world*  In  a 
matter  fo  complicated,  how  is  it  poiTible  to  fore- 
fee,  and  to  obviate  every  thing  ?  Perhaps,  in  or- 
der that  the  chief  of  the  nation  fhould  be  as  de- 
pendant upon  the  will  of  the  people,  as  would 
be  fuitable  to  their  fecnrity,  libeity,  and  happi- 
nefs,  it  would  be  necefTary  that  this  chief  fliould 
have  no  property  out  of  his  kingdom.  Other- 
wife,  the  good  of  one  country  happening  to  clafh 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  interefts  of  the  preca- 
rious fovereignty  will  often  be  facrificed  to  thofe 
dF  the  hereditary  fovereignty ;  otherwife,  the 
enemies  of  the  ftate  will  have  two  powerful 
means  of  molefling  it ;  fometimcs  by  intimi- 
dating the  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  threats  ad- 
drefled  to  the  eledlor  of  Hanover  ;  fometimes,  by 
engaging  the  king  in  fatal  wars,  which  they  will 
prolong  at  pleafure  ;  fometimes,  by  compelling 
che  eled:or  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  hoftilities  by 
1  fhamefnl  peace.  Will  the  nation  meanly  aban- 
don the  king,  in  quarrels  that  are  foreign  to 
them  ?  and  if  they  Ihould  interfere,  will  it  not 
be  at  their  expence,  at  the  lofs  of  their  revenues, 
and  of  their  population  ?  Who  knows  v/hether 
the  danger  of  the  foreign  fovereign,  will  not 
render  him  bafe,  and  even  treacherous  to  the 
national  fovereign  ?  In  this  cafe,  the  Britifli  na- 
fion  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  fay  to  their 
fovereign  :  Either  refign  your  fovereignty  or  your 
deflorate ;  abdicate  the  dominions  you  hold  from 
your  ancefiors^  if  you  mean  to  keep  thofe  you  hold 
from  us, 

A  CONSTITUTION,  in  which  the  legiilative  and 
executive  power  are  feparatc,  bears  within   itfelf, 

Vol.  VI.  X  the 
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BOOKthe  feeds  of  perpetual  contefl.     It   is   impolTiblc 
^'^-     tliat  peace  fhould  reign   between    two   oppofite, 

^"""^  political  bodies.  Prerogative  inufl  endeavour  to 
extend  itfelf,  and  prefs  upon  liberty,  and  vice 
xerjcu 

"Whatever  admiration  \vc  may  have  for  a  go- 
vernment, if  it  can  only  prefcrvc  itfelf  by  the 
fame  means  by  which  it  had  been  eftabliflied  ; 
if  it's  future  hiftory  mufl:  exhibit  the  fame  fcenes 
as  the  paft,  fuch  as  rebellion,  civil  wars,  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  people,  the  alTafTmation  or  expulfion 
of  kings,  a  Hate  of  perpetual  alarms  and  com- 
motions ;  who  would  wi(h  for  a  government 
upon  fuch  conditions  ?  If  peace,  both  within  and 
■without,  be  the  objecl  of  adminiftration,  what 
Ihall  we  think  of  an  order  of  things  that  is  in- 
compatible with  it  ? 

Would  it  not  be  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  num- 
ber of  reprefentatives  fliould  be  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  property,  and  to  the  exad  ratio  of 
patriotifm  ?  Is  it  not  abfurd  that  a  poor  hamlet, 
or  a  wretched  village,  fliould  depute  as  many 
or  more  members  to  the  afiembly  of  the  com- 
mons, as  the  mod  opulent  city  or  diflricl  ? 
What  intereft  can  thefe  men  take  in  the  public 
felicity,  which  they  fcarce  partake  of?  What  fa- 
cility will  not  bad  minifters  find  in  their  indi- 
gence to  bribe  them  ;  and  to  obtain,  by  money, 
that  majority  they  ftand  in  need  of?  O,  fhame! 
The  rich  man  purchafes  the  fuftrages  of  his  con- 
fiituents,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  reprefenting 
them  ;  and  the  court  buys  the  vote  of  the  repre- 
Tentative,  in  order  to  govern  with  more  defpotic 
fway.  Would  not  a  prudent  nation  endeavoui 
to  prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe 
corruptions  ?  Is  it  not  furprifing  that  this  hatl 
not  been  done  upon  the  day,  when  a  reprefenta 
live  had  the  impudence  to  make  his  condituentt 

wai 
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wait  in  his  antichamber,  and  afterwards  to  fay  toB  o  O  K 
them  :  /  kiiow  not  what  you  ivant^  but  I  will  only  act ,  ■^^'^• 
as  I  think  proper  ;  I  have  bought  you  very  dear^  and 
I  am  rejolved  to  fell  you  as  dear  as  I  can  :  Or  even 
upon  that  day,  when  the  minifter  boafted  of 
having  in  his  pocket-book  the  rates  of  every 
man's  probity  in  England  ? 

Is  there  nothing  to  object  again fl  the  effort  of 
thefe  three  powers,  acting  perpetually  one  upon 
the  other,  and  tending  inceffantly  to  an  equili- 
brium which  they  will  never  obtain  ?  This  ftrug- 
gle,  is  it  not  fomewhat  fnnllar  to  a  continual 
anarchy  ?  Doth  it  not  endanger  commotions, 
in  which,  from  one  moment  to  another,  the 
blood  of  the  citizens  may  be  fpilt,  without  our 
being  able  to  forefee,  whether  the  advantage 
will  remain  on  the  fide  of  tyranny  or  on  that  of 
liberty?  And,  if  all  circumstances  be  well  weigh- 
ed, would  not  a  nation  lefs  independent  and  more 
quiet  be  happy  ? 

These  defects,  and  others  added  to  them,  will 
they  not  one  day  bring  on  the  decline  of  the  go- 
vernment ?  This  is  a  circumftance  we  cannot 
decide ;  but  we  are  convinced  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  for  the  nations ;  hnce  they  all  owe  to 
it  a  milder  deftiny  than  that  which  they  before 
enjoyed.  The  example  of  a  free,  rich,  magna- 
nimous, and  happy  people,  in  the  midft  of  Eu- 
rope, hath  engaged  the  attention  of  all  men. 
The  principles  from  which  many  benefits  have 
been  derived,  have  been  adopted,  difcuffed,  and 
prefented  to  the  monarchs,  and  to  their  delegates; 
who,  to  avoid  being  accufed  of  tyranny,  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  them,  with  more  or  \th 
modification.  The  ancient  maxims  would  foon 
be  revived,  if  there  did  not  exid,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midft  of  us,  a  perpetual  tribunal,  which  de- 
monflrated  the  depravity  and  abfurdity  of  them. 

X  2  But, 
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BOOK  But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  fliould  hap- 
^'ili^j  pen  totally  to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation  ;  if 
the  love  of  plcafurc  fliould  foften  the  courage  of 
the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleets  and 
armies ;  if  the  intoxication  of  temporary  fuc- 
cclfes  ;  if  vain  ideas  of  falfe  grcatnefs  fliould  ex- 
cite the  nation  to  enterprifes  above  their  ftrength  ; 
if  they  fhould  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of  their 
enemies,  or  their  allies  ;  if  they  fnould  lofe  their 
colonics,  either  by  making  them  too  extenfive, 
or  by  laying  reftraints  upon  them  ;  if  their  love 
of  patriotiiin  be  not  exalted  to  the  love  of  hu- 
manity ;  they  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  enllaved, 
and  return  to  that  kind  of  infignificancy  from 
whence  they  emerged  only  through  torrents  of 
blood,  and  through  the  calamities  of  two  ages 
of  fanaticifm  and  war.  They  will  become  like 
other  nations  v/hom  they  defpife,  and  Europe  will 
not  be  able  to  fhew  the  univerfe  one  nation  in 
which  (he  can  venture  to  pride  herfelf.  Defpo- 
tifm,  which  always  opprcfles  mod  heavily  minds 
that  are  fubdued  and  degraded,  will  alone  rife 
fuperior,  amidft  the  ruin  of  arts,  of  morals,  of 
reafon,  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete 
with  very  fmgular  events.  Their  combination 
arofe  from  defpair,  and  almofi:  all  Europe  en- 
couraged their  eflablifliment.  They  had  but  jufl 
triumphed  over  the  long  and  powerful  efforts  of 
the  court  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedlion, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength 
againfl  the  Britons,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes 
of  France.  They  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  Eng- 
land, and  deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  fhc 
poffeffed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  give 
them  to  Auflria.  Since  that  period,  Holland  has 
been  difgufted  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  politics,  as 
would  engage  her  in  war  j  ihe  attends  folely  to 
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the  prefer vation  of  her  conftitution,  but,  perhaps,  B  o  o  K. 
not  with  fufficient  zeal,  care,  and  integrity.  •^^^• 

The  conftitution  of  Holland,  though  previ- 
oully  modelled  on  a  plan  that  was  the  refult  of 
refledion,  is  not  lefs  defc6live  than  thofe  which 
have  been  formed  by  chance.  One  of  it's  prin- 
cipal dcfeds  is,  that  the  fovereignty  is  too  much 
divided. 

It  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  the  authority 
refides  in  the  States  General  fixed  at  the  Hague. 
The  fad  is,  that  the  power  of  the  members  who 
compofe  this  aflembly,  confifts  only  in  deciding 
upon  matters  of  form,  or  pohce.  In  alliances, 
peace,  war,  new  taxes,  or  any  other  important 
matter,  each  of  the  deputies  mud  receive  the 
orders  of  his  province  ;  which  is  itfelf  obliged 
to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  cities.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  complicated  order  of  things  is, 
that  the  refolutions  which  would  require  the 
greateil:  fecrecy  and  celerity,  are  neceflarily  tardy 
and  public. 

It  feems,  that  in  an  union  contraded  between 
this  number  of  dates,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  conneded  only  by  their  common  interefl, 
each  of  them  ought  to  have  had  an  influence  pro- 
portioned to  it's  extent,  to  it's  population,  and 
to  it's  riches  :  but  this  fortunate  bafis,  which 
enlightened  reafon  ought  to  have  founded,  is  not 
adopted  by  the  confederate  body.  The  province 
which  bears  more  than  half  of  the  public  ex- 
pences,  hath  no  more  votes  than  that  which  con- 
tributes  only  one  hundredth  part  of  them ;  and 
in  that  province,  a  petty  town,  uninhabited,  and 
unknown,  hath  legally  the  fame  weight  as  this 
unparalleled  city,  the  adivity  and  induftry  of 
which  are  a  fubjed  cf  aftoniihment  and  of  jea- 
loufy  to  all  nations. 

I  The 
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The  unanimity  of  the  towns  and  province?, 
which  is  required  for  all  important  refolutions, 
is  not  a  mcalure  of  more  judicious  policy.  If  the 
molt  confiderable  members  of  tlie  republic  (hould 
rcfolve  to  ad  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lefs 
important  branches,  this  would  be  a  manifcft  in- 
fringement of  the  principles  of  the  union  ;  and 
if  they  fliould  lay  a  great  flrefs  upon  obtaininpj 
their  fuffiages,  they  will  not  fuccced  without  much 
foiicitation  or  conccffions.  Which  ever  of  thcfe 
two  expedients  hath  been  adopted,  when  the  par- 
ties have  differed,  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States  hath  ufually  been  diflurbed,  and  frequently 
in  a  violent  and  permanent  manner. 

Thh:  imperfeclions  of  fuch  a  conftitution  did 
not,  in  all  probability^  efcape  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  founder  of  this  republic.  If  thiv<5 
great  man  permitted  that  they  (hould  ferve  as  a 
bafis  to  the  government  which  was  e ft abli filing, 
it  was  undoubtedly  in  hopes  that  they  would 
render  the  eleclion  of  a  Stadtholder  neceflary, 
and  that  this  fupreme  magiftrate  would  always  be 
chofen  in  his  family.  This  view  of  a  profound 
ambiiion  hath  not  always  been  attended  with 
fuccefs  ;  and  this  fmgular  magiftracy,  which, 
united  to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  land  and 
fea  forces,  feveral  other  important  prerogatives, 
hath  been  twice  abolifhed. 

At  thefe  periods,  which  are  remarkable  in  the 
hiftory  of  a  (late,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  World,  great  changes 
have  been  produced.  The  authors  of  the  re- 
volution have  boldly  divided  all  the  authority 
among  themfelves.  An  intolerable  tyranny  hath 
been  every  where  eftablifned,  with  more  or  lefs 
effrontery.  Under  pretence  that  the  general 
aflfemblies  were  tumultuous,  fatiguing,  and  dan- 
gerous, the  people  have  no  longer  been  called  in 

to 
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to  clccl  the  depofitaries  of  the  public  authority,  book 
The  burgomaders  have  chofen  their  fl^ieriffs,  and     ^'^■ 
have  feized   upon   the  finances,    of  which    they 
gave  no  account,  but  to  their  equals  or  confti- 
tuents.     The  fenators  have  arrogated   to  them* 
felves  the  right  of  completing  their  own   body. 
Thus  the  magiftracy  hath  been  confined  to  a  few 
families,  who  have  afl'umed  an  almofl  exclufive 
right  of  deputation  to  the  States  General.     Each 
province,  and  each  town,  have  been  at  the  dif- 
pofal    of  a  fmall   number  of   citizens,  who,  di- 
viding the   rights  and  the   fpoils   of  the  people, 
have  had  the  art  of  eluding  their  complaints,  or 
of  preventing  the  effedls   of  any  extraordinary 
difcontent.     The  government  is  become  almoft 
Ariftocratic.     Had  the  reformation  been  extended 
only  to  what  was   defcdive  in  the  conftitution, 
the  Houfe  of  Orange  might  have  apprehended 
that  they  fhould  no   more  be  reinftated   in  that 
degree  of  fplendour  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
A  lefs  difinterefted  condudl  hath  occafioned  the 
refloration  of  the  Stadtholderfliip ;   and  it  hath 
been  made  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line. 

But  will  this  dignity  become  in  time  an  in- 
ftrument  of  oppreffion  ?  Enlightened  men  do  not 
think  it  pofTible.  Rome,  fay  they,  is  always 
quoted  as  an  example  to  all  our  free  fi:ates,  that 
have  no  circamfiance  in  common  with  it.  If  the 
dictator  became  the  opprelTor  of  that  republic, 
it  was  in  confequence  of  it's  having  opprcffed  all 
other  nations;  it  was  becaufe  it's  power  having 
been  originally  founded  by  war,  mufl  neceflarily 
be  deRroyed  by  it;  and  becaufe  a  nation,  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers,  could  not^  efcape  the  defpotifm 
of  a  military  government.  However  improbable 
it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  Roman 
republic  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no 
taxes.  The  conquered  people  were  the  only  tri- 
butaries 
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BOO  Kbutaries  to  the  treafury.  The  public  revenues^ 
^'^-  therefore,  neceflarily  remaining  the  fame  after  the 
revolution  as  before,  property  did  not  appear  to 
be  attacked  ;  and  the  citizen  thought  he  fhould 
be  ftill  free  enough,  while  he  had  the  difpofal  of 
his  own. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  it's 
liberty,  becaufe  it  is  fubjed;  to  very  confiderajple  f 
taxes.  The  Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  coun^ry 
without  great  expences.  The  fenfe  of  their 
independence  alone  excites  an  induftry  propor- 
tionable to  the  load  of  their  contributions,  and  to 
the  patience  necefTary  to  fupport  the  burden  of 
them.  If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  ftate 
it  were  neceflary  to  add  thofe  which  the  pomp  of 
a  court  requires  ;  if  the  prince  w^erc  to  employ  in 
maintaining  the  agents  of  tyranny  what  ought  to 
be  beftowed  on  the  foundations  of  a  land  obtain- 
ed, as  it  were,  from  the  fea,  he  would  foon  drive 
the  people  to  defpair. 

The  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a 
niountain,  and  who  obferves  at  a  diftance  the  fea 
rifmg  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lands,  and  dafhing  it's  waves  againft  the  dikes 
he  has  raifcd,  confiders  within  himfelf5that  fooner 
or  later  this  boifterous  element  will  get  the  better 
of  him.  He  difdains  fo  precarious  a  dwelling, 
and  his  houfe,  made  either  of  wood  or  ftone  at 
Amfterdam,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  fuch ; 
it  is  his  foip  that  is  his  afylum,  and  by  degrees  he 
acquires  an  indifference  and  manners  conformable 
to  this  idea.  The  water  is  to  him  what  the  vici- 
r.ity  of  volcanos  is  to  the  other  people. 

If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  a  pa- 
triotic fpirit  were  joined  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the 
Dutch  would  quit  a  country,  that  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated but  by  men  who  are  free;  and  thofe  peo- 
ple, fo  devoted  to  trade,  would  carry  their  fpirit  of 
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tommcrce,  together  with  their  riches,  to  fomeBOOK 
other  part  of  tbe  globe.  Their  iilancls  in  Afia,  ^  ^^-^- 
their  factories  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  America, 
and  all  the  ports  in  Europe,  would  afford  them  an 
afylum.  What  fladtholder,  what  prince,  revered 
by  fuch  a  people,  would  wifli,  or  dare  to  become 
their  tyrant  ? 

A  SENSELESS,  ambitious  man,  or  a  ferocious 
warrior,  might  poffibly  attempt  it.     But  among 
thofe  who  are  deflined   to  govern  the  nation,  are 
fuch    men   rarely   to   be   found.      Every   thing 
feems   to    confpire   in  exciting   the  greatefl   ap- 
prehenfions    in   the   republic   upon  this   import- 
ant point.      There    are    fcarce  any  natives   on 
board  their  fleets,  except  a  few  officers.     Their 
armies   are   compofed  of,    recruited,    and  com- 
manded by  foreigners,  devoted  to  a  chief,  who, 
according  to   their  ideas,  can  never  arm  them 
againft  people  to  whom  they  are  attached  by  no 
tie.     The  fortreffes  of  the  flate  are  all  governed 
by  generals  who  acknowledge  no  other  laws  befide 
thofe  of  the  prince.     Courtiers  degraded  in  their 
characters,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  deftitute  of 
virtue,  and   interefted   in  the  fubverfion  of  the 
cflablifhed  order,  are  perpetually  raifed   to   the 
mod  important  pofts.     It  is  by  favour,  that  a  fet 
of  commanders,  devoid  of  fhame  and  of  ability, 
have  been  placed,  and  are  maintained  in  the  co- 
lonies; men  who,  cither  from  motives   of  grati- 
tude  or  of  cupidity,  are  inclined  to  accompliih  the 
llavery  of  thofe  diftant  regions. 

Against  fo  many  dangers,  of  what  avail  can 
be  the  general  lethargy,  the  thirfl  of  riches,  the 
tafte  for  luxury,  which  begins  to  infinuate  itfelf, 
the  fpirit  of  trade,  and  the^^erpetual  condefcen- 
fions  lliewn  for  an  hereditary  authority  ?  Ac- 
cording to  every  probability,  the  United  Pro.. 
vinces,  witiiout  effuriou   of  blood,  and   without 
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BOO  K  commotion,  mufl  infcnfibly  fall  under  the  yoke 
^^^"  of  a  monarchy.  As  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm,  or  the 
dcfire  of  meeting  with  no  oppofition  to  oui 
wiflies,  is  inherent  in  the  mind  of  every  n:ian  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  fome  fladtholder  may 
arife,  and  perhaps  foon,  who,  regardlefs  of  the 
fatal  confequcnces  of  his  enterprifc,  will  enflav 
the  nation.  It  concerns  the  Dutch  attentively  tG 
confider  thefc  obfervations. 

The  Roman  empire  was  (haking  on  all  fides 
when  the  Germans  entered  into  Gaul,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  chief  whom  they  had  chofen  them- 
felves,  and  to  whom  they  were  rather  companions 
than  fubjecls.  This  was  not  an  army,  the  ambi- 
tion of  which  was  limited  to  the  feizing  of  fome; 
fortified  places ;  it  was  the  irruption  of  a  people 
in  fearch  of  a  fettlement.  As  they  attacked  none 
but  Haves,  diflatisfied  with  their  fate,  or  maflers 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  a  long  peace,  they 
met  with  no  very  obilinate  refinance.  The  con- 
querors appropriated  to  themfelvcs  the  lands 
which  fuited  them,  and  feparated  foon  after,  in 
order  to  enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace. 

The  dlvifion  was  not  the  work  of  blind  chance^ 
The  poiTeffions  were  fettled  by  the  general  af- 
fembly,  and  they  were  enjoyed  under  it's  autho- 
rity. They  were  granted  at  firfl:  for  no  more  than 
one  year  ;  but  this  period  was  gradually  prolong- 
ed, and  was  at  lafl:  extended  to  the  life  of  the 
pofleiTor.  Matters  were  carried  flill  further, 
when  the  fprings  of  government  becaine  entirely 
relaxed  ;  and  under  the  feeble  defcendants  of 
Charlemagne,  hereditary  poiTeilion  was  almod 
generally  citabliilied.  This  ufurpation  was  confe- 
crated  by  a  folemn  convention,  'at  the  acceflion 
of  Hugo  Capet  to  the  throne;  and  at  that  period 
the  feudal  tenure,  that  mod  deftrudlive  of  all 
rights,  prevailed  in  all  it's  force. 

France 
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France  was  then  no  more  than  an  affemblagcE  o  o  K 
of  petty  fovereignties,  fituated  near  each  other,  ^^^^^ 
but  without  having  any  connedion.  In  this  ftate 
of  anarchy,  the  lords,  entirely  independent  of  the 
apparent  chief  of  the  nation,  opprefled  their  fub- 
jeds,  or  their  Haves,  at  pleafure.  If  the  monarch 
interefted  himfelf  in  the  fate  of  thefc  unhappy 
people,  they  declared  war  againft:  him  ;  and  if 
thefe  people  themfelves  fometimes  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  confequence 
was,  that  the  chains  with  which  they  were  crufhed 
became  (till  more  oppreflive. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  extinction  of  fome 
powerful  houfes,  together  with  various  treaties 
and  conquefts,  were  fuccellively  adding  to  the 
royal  domain,  territories  of  greater  or  lefs  extent. 
This  acquifition  of  feveral  provinces  gave  to  the 
crown  a  mafs  of  power,  which  imparted  to  it 
fome  degree  of  energy.  A  perpetual  conteft  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  nobles,  an  alternate  fu- 
periority  of  the  power  of  one  lingle  perfon,  or  of 
feveral ;  fuch  was  the  kind  of  anarchy 'that  lafted, 
almoft  without  interruption,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  character  of  the  French  was  then  changed 
by  a  train  of  events  which  had  altered  the  form  of 
government.  The  war  which  the  Englifli,  in 
conjundion  with,  or  under  the  diredion  of  the 
Normans,  had  incefiantly  carried  on  againil 
France  for  two  or  thee  hundred  years  pafl, 
fpread  a  general  alarm,  and  occafioned  great  ra- 
vages. The  triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  all  confpired  to  make  the  nation  wifh 
that  the  prince  might  be  invefted  with  power 
fufEcient  to  expel  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  keep  the  nobles  in  fubjcdlon.  While 
princes  diftinguiflied  by  their  wifdom  and  bravery 
were  endeavouring  to  accomplilh  this  great  work, 
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B  O  O  K  a  new  generation  arofc.  Every  individual,  when 
il!^  J  ^^^  general  alarm  was  pad,  thought  hinifelf  happy 
enough  in  the  privileges  his  anceftors  had  en- 
joyed. They  neglcdted  to  trace  the  fource  of  the 
power  of  kings,  which  was  derived  from  the 
nation ;  and  Lewis  XI.  having  few  obflaclcs  to 
furmount,  became  more  powerful  than  his  pre* 
deccflbrs. 

Before  his  time,  the  hiftory  of  France  prefents 
us  with  an  account  of  a  variety  of  ftates,  fome- 
times  divided,  and  fometimes  united.  Since  that; 
prince's  reign,  it  is  the  hiltory  of  a  great  mo. 
narchy.  The  power  of  feveral  tyrants  is  centered 
in  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not  more  free 
but  the  conftitution  is  different.  Peace  is  enjoyed 
with  greater  fecurity  within,  and  war  carried  on 
"with  more  vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  tend  to  make  a  free  people 
become  flaves,  and  to  reftore  liberty  to  a  nation 
that  is  already  enflaved,  have  had  no  other  effed 
in  France,  than  that  of  humbling  the  great,  with. 
out  exalting  the  people.  The  minifters,  who  will 
always  be  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  nation  has  no  influence  in  af- 
fairs of  government,  have  fold  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  their  maftcr  ;  and  as  the  people,  who  were 
poflfefled  of  nothing,  could  not  be  lofers  by  this 
Servitude,  the  kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy 
to  carry  their  defigns  into  execution,  efpecially  as 
they  were  always  concealed  under  pretence  of  po- 
litical advantage,  and  even  of  alleviating  the 
burden  of  the  people.  The  jealoufy  excited  by 
a  great  inequality  of  conditions  and  fortunes, 
hath  favoured  every  fcheme  that  tended  to  ag- 
grandize the  regal  authority.  The  princes  have 
had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people, 
fometimes  by  wars  abroad,  fometimes  by  relii 
gious  difputcs  at  homej  to  fuffer  the  minds  o^ 
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men  to  be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their  hearts  book 
by  different  interefts  ;  to  excite  and  keep  up  jea-    ^^^• 
loufies  between  the  feveral  ranks  of  the  Itate  ;  to       ^     ^ 
flatter  akcrnately  each    party  with  an  appearance 
of  favour,  and    to  fatisfy  the  natural  envy  of  the 
people  by  the  depredion  of  them  all.     The   mul- 
titude, reduced  to  poverty,  and    become  the  ob- 
jects of  contempt,  having  feen   all-powerful  bo- 
dies brought  low  one  after  another,  have  at  lead 
loved  in  their  monarch  the  enemy  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

The  nation,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has  loft 
the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not,  however, 
fubmitted  to  all  the  outrages  of  defpotifm.  This 
arifes  from  the  lofs  of  it's  liberty  not  having  been 
the  effeQ:  of  a  tumultuous  and  fudden  revolution, 
but  gradually  brought  about  in  a  fucceflion  of  fe- 
veral ages.  The  national  chara6ler  which  hath 
always  influenced  the  princes  as  well  as  the 
court,  if  it  were  only  by  means  of  the  women, 
hath  eflabliflied  a  fort  of  balance  of  power :  and 
thus  it  is  that  polite  manners  having  tempered  the 
exertion  of  force,  and  foftened  the  oppofitioa 
that  might  be  made  to  it,  have  prevented  thofe 
fudden  and  violent  commotions,  from  whence 
refults  either  monarchical  tyranny,  or  popular 
liberty. 

Inconsistence,  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a 
gay  and  lively  people  as  it  is  to  children,  hath 
fortunately  prevailed  over  the  fyftems  of  iome  de- 
fpotic  minifters.  Kings  have  been  too  fond  of 
pleafure,  and  too  converfant  with  the  real  fourcc 
of  it,  not  to  be  induced  frequently  to  lay  afidc 
the  iron  fceptre,  which  would  have  terrified  the 
people,  and  prevented  them  from  indulging  in 
thofe  frivolous  amufements  to  which  they  w^ere 
addicted.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  which  hath  ever 
prevailed  among  them,  fmce  the  nobles  have  been 
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BOOK  invited  to  court,  hath  occafioned  conthiucd  re 
XIX.  movals  of  (tatefmen,  and  confcqucntly  fubvertcj 
^^  all  their  projects.  As  the  change  in  governmefl 
has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  fub 
jci^ts  have  preferved  a  kind  of  dignity,  which  th 
monarch  himfelf  feemed  to  refpect,  confidering 
as  the  fource,  or  confequence  of  his  ovi^n.  H 
has  continued  the  fupreme  legiilator  for  a  Ion 
time,  without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  abui 
his  whole  power.  Kept  in  awe  by  the  bare  ide 
only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  he  go 
verned,  he  has  frequently  been  afraid  to  ad  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has  been 
fenfible  that  the  people  had  right  to  oppofe  ta 
him.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  ftill  more  arbitrary,  have  been  the 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples 
and  Piedmont,  and  of  the  feveral  fmall  principa- 
lities of  Italy.  The  people  of  thei  outh,  whether 
from  inactivity  of  mind,  oc  weaknefs  of  body, 
feem  to  be  born  for  defpotifm.  The  Spaniards, 
though  they  are  extremely  proud  ;  and  the  Itali- 
ans, notwithftanding  all  the  powers  of  genius 
they  pofTefs,  have  loft  all  their  rights,  and  every 
idea  of  liberty.  Wherever  the  monarchy  is  unli 
mited,  it  is  impofTible  to  afcertain,  with  any  d* 
gree  of  precihon,  what  the  form  of  government  i 
fince  that  varies,  not  onlv  with  the  character 
each  fovereign,  but  even  at  every  period  of  t 
fame  prince's  life.  Thefe  ftates  have  written  law  ^ 
and  cuftoms  and  focieties  that  enjoy  certain  prf 
vileges ;  but  when  the  legifiator  can  fubvert  the 
laws  and  tribunals  of  juftice  ;  when  his  authority 
is  founded  only  on  fuperior  ftrength,  and  when 
he  calls  upon  God  with  a  view  to  inlpire  his  ful> 
jeds  with  fear,  inftead  of  imitating  him  in  order  to 
become  an  object  of  aftcdion  ;  when  the  original 
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right  of  focicty,  the  unalienable  right  of  property  BOOK 
among  citizens,  when  national  conventions,  and  ^_J^^ 
the  engagements  of  the  prince,  are  in  vain  ap- 
pealed to ;  in  a  word,  when  the  government  is 
arbitrary,  there  is  no  longer  any  ftate;  the  nation 
is  no  more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  lingle 
individual. 

In  fuch  countries,  no  ftatefmen  will  ever  be 
formed.  Far  from  it's  being  a  duty  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  public  affairs,  it  is  rather  criminal 
and  dangerous  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  ad-  • 
miniftration.  The  favour  of  the  court,  the  choice 
of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  talents.  Ta- 
lents, it  is  true,  have  their  ufe ;  and  are  fome- 
times  of  ufe  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  others,  but  ne- 
ver to  command.  In  thefe  countries,  the  people 
fubmit  to  the  government  their  fuperiors  impofe, 
provided  only  they  are  indulged  in  their  natural 
indolence.  There  is  only  one  fyflem  of  legiflation 
in  thefe  delightful  regions  of  Europe,  that  merits 
our  attention ;  which  is  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Three  great  phsenomena  make  this  (Ute  remark- 
able ;  thefe  are,  it's  firfl  foundation,  it's  power  at 
the  time  of  the  crufadcs,  and  it's  prefent  form  of 
adminiflration. 

A  GREAT,  magnificent,  and  rich  city,  impreg- 
nable, though  without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules 
over  feventy-two  iflands.  They  are  not  rocks  and 
mountains  raifed  by  time  in  the  midfi:  of  a  vaft 
fea  ;  but  rather  a  plain,  parcelled  out  and  cut  into 
channels  by  the  llagnations  of  a  fmall  gulph,  upon 
the  Hope  of  a  low  land.  Thefe  iflands,  feparated 
by  canals,  are  at  prefent  joined  by  bridges.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fea,  and 
the  ravages  of  war  have  occafioned  them  to  be 
peopled  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  flying  from  Attila, 
fought  an  afylum  on  the  fea. 
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ROOK  The  Venetian  Lagunes  at  firfl  neither  made 
^^^"  part  of  the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  rcpublici 
United  by  one  general  commercial  intcrcH:,  oi 
rather  by  the  nccellity  of  defending  themfclves, 
they  were,  however,  divided  into  as  many  fepa- 
rate  governments  as  illands,  each  fubjecl  to  it'i 
refpeclive  tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs,  contentions  arofe, 
and  the  public  good  was  confequently  facrificed, 
Thefe  people,  therefore,  in  order  to  conflitute  onc^ 
body,  chofe  a  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  duke 
or  Doge,  enjoyed  for  a  confiderable  time  all  the 
rights  of  fovereignty,  of  which  he  only  now  re- 
tains the  figns.  Thefe  Doges  were  eleded  by  the 
people  till  1 173  :  at  that  period  the  nobles  arro- 
gated to  themfelves  the  exclufive  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing the  chief  of  the  republic  ;  they  feized 
upon  the  authority,  and  formed  an  aridocracy. 

Those  political  writers  who  have  given  the 
preference  to  this  kind  of  government,  have  faid, 
with  fome  (hew  of  reafon,  that  all  focieties,  in 
whatever  way  they  may  have  been  formed,  have 
been  governed  in  this  manner.  If  in  democratic 
ftates  the  people  were  to  fettle  their  adminiftra- 
tion  themfelves,  they  would  neceflarily  fall  into 
extravagances  ;  and  they  are  therefore  obliged, 
for  their  own  prefervation,  to  fubmit  to  a  fenate, 
more  or  lefs  numerous.  If  in  monarchies,  kings 
pretended  to.  fee  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  to  do  every  thing  themfclves,  nothing  would 
either  be  fcen  or  done  ;  and  it  hath  therefore  been 
necell'ary  to  have  recourfc  to  councils,  to  prefcrvc 
empires  from  a  ftagnation,  more  fatal,  perhaps, 
than  a  date  of  action  ill  conducted.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  may  be  traced  to  the  authority  of 
many,  and  of  a  fmail  number;  every  thing -is 
conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  arifto- 
cracy. 
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But,  in  the  monarchical  form  of  governmentjB  o  O  K 
command  is  not  fettled  in  one  clafs  of  citizens,  and  ,  ^^^- 
obedience  in  the  reft  ;  the  road  to  honours  and  to 
employments  is  open  to  every  one  who  hath  the 
neceflary  talents  to  obtain  them;  the  nobles  are  not 
every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing.  Subftitute 
ariftocracy  to  this  form  of  government,  and  we 
ftiall  find  nothing  biit  flavery  and  defpotifm. 

Vemice,  in  it's  origin,  tempered  as  much  as 
pofTible  the  defeds  of  this  odious  and  unjuft  go- 
vernment. The  feveral  branches  of  power  were 
diftributed  and  balanced  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. Prudent  and  fevere  laws  were  enaded,  to 
fupprefs  and  ftrike  awe  into  the  ambition  of  the 
nobles.  The  great  reigned  without  difturbance, 
and  with  a  kind  of  equality,  as  the  ftars  fliine  in 
the  firmament  amidft  the  filence  of  the  night. 
They  were  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the  republic,  in 
order  that  the  diftind:ion  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  might  become  lefs  odious.  The  hope 
even  of  (haring,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  rights  of 
fovereignty,  was  extended  to  thofe  who  from  rank 
were  excluded  from  it,  if  by  their  fervices,  and 
their  induflry,  they  fhould  one  day  acquire  con- 
fideration  and  riches. 

This  was  the  only  regular  form  of  government 
then  exifting  in  Europe.  Such  an  advantage 
raifed  the  Venetians  to  great  opulence ;  enabled 
them  to  keep  armies  in  their  pay;  and  imparted 
to  them  that  knowledge  which  made  them  a  poli- 
tical people,  before  any  of  the  reft  were.  They 
reigned  over  the  feas ;  they  had  a  manifeft  pre- 
ponderance in  the  continent ;  they  formed  or  dif- 
fipated  leagues,  according  as  it  fuited  their  in- 
tereft. 

When  the  commerce  of  the  republic  was  ruin- 
ed, by  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  and   of 
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BOOK  the  pafTage  to  India,  through  the  Cape  of  Good 
^^^'      Hope,  it  was  deprived  of  every  advantage  which 
had   given   it  grandeur,    (trcngth,  and  courage. 
To  thofe  illufions,  which  in  fome  meafure  confole, 
the  fubjeds  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  were  fub- 
(tituted  the  feduction  of  voluptuoufncfs,  plcsfures, 
and  effeminacy.     The  great  grew  corrupt  as  well! 
as  the  people,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men,  the 
priefts  as  well  as  the  laymen,  and  licentiouihefs] 
knew  no   bounds.     Venice  became  the  country' 
upon  the  earth  where  there  were  fewer  factitious 
vices  and  virtues. 

Int  proportion  as  the  minds,  the  difpofitions, 
and  the  power  of  men  became  enervated  within, 
it  was  a  neceflary  confequence  that  lefs  vigour, 
and  lefs  exertion  (hould  (hew  itfelf  without.  Ac- 
cordingly the  republic  fell  into  the  mod  pufilla- 
nimous  circumfpe^lion.  They  affumed  and  added 
ftill  more  to  the  national  charader  of  Italy,  which 
is  jealoufy  and  miftrun:.  With  one  half  of  the 
treafures  and  care  which  it  hath  cod  them  to  main- 
tain that  neutrality  they  have  obferved  for  two 
centuries  pad,  they  would  perhaps  have  freed 
themfelves  for  ever  from  the  dangers  to  vvhich 
their  very  precautions  have  expofed  them.. 

The  repubUc  doth  not  appear  to  be  in  a  date 
of  tranquillity,  notwithdanding  all  the  cares  that 
have  been  taken  for  it's  fecurity.  It's  anxiety  is 
manifeded  by  the  principles  of  it's  government, 
which  become  condantly  more  fevere  by  the  ex- 
treme horror  of  every  thing  that  is  in  the  leall^ 
elevated,  by  the  averfion  which  it  fliews  for  rea- 
fon,  the  ufe  of  which  it  conddcrs  as  a  crime, 
by  the  myderious  and  dark  veils  with  v»'hich  it 
conceals  it's  operations,  by  the  precaution  which 
it  condantly  takes  to  place  foreign  commanders 
at  the  head  of  it's  feeble  troops,  and  to  appoint 
iiifpettors  over  them;  by  the  forbidding,  in- 
I  difcri- 
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difcriminately,  all  thofe  who  are  it's  fubjcfts,  to  B  o  o  K 
go  and  inure  ihemfelves  to  war  in  the  field  ot\  ^^^ 
battle ;  by  it's  informers  ;  by  all  the  refinements 
of  infidious  policy,  and  by  various  other  means 
which  difcover  continual  apprehenfions  and  alarms. 
It  feems  to  place  it's  chief  confidence  in  an  inqui- 
fitor,  who  is  continually  prying  about  amongfl: 
individuals,  with  the  ax  railed  over  the  head  of 
any  one  who  (hall  venture  to  difturb  public  order 
by  his  a6lions,  or  by  his  difcourfes. 

Every   thing,  however,  is  not  cenfurable   in 
Venice.     The  impoO:  which  fupplies  the  treafury 
with  25,000,000  of  livres*,  hath  neither  incrcafed 
nor  diminifhed  fince  the  year  1707.     Every  me- 
thod  is    taken   to  conceal   from  the  citizens  the 
idea  of  their  flavery,  and  to  make  them  eafy  and 
cheerful.     The  form  of  worfnip  is  replete  with 
ceremonies.     There  are  no  great  feftivah  without 
public  fpedacles  and  mufic.     One  may  fay  and 
do  what  one  choofes  at  Venice,  if  one  does  not 
fpeak  in  public  either  of  politics   or  of  religion. 
A  Chriftian  orator  preaching  before  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic,  imagined  that   he  ought  to  begin 
his  difcourfe  with    an    eulogium  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  immediately  a  fatellite  was  difpatched  to 
take  him  out  of  his  pulpit ;  and  being  the   next 
day  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal   of 
the  ftate   inquifitors,    he  was   told :    What   need 
have  we   of  your  encomiums  f    Be  more   cautious* 
They  were  well  aware,  that  an  adminidration  is 
foon  cenfured  in  every  place  where  it   is  allowed 
to  be  extolled.     The  (late  inquifitors  do   not  re- 
tain their  fundlions  longer  than  eighteen  months. 
They  are  chofen  from  among  the  moft  moderate 
perfons,  and  the  lead  act  of  injuftice  is  followed 
by  their  depofition.     They  addrefs  all  men  in  the 
familiar  mode  of  the  fecond  perfon,  and  would 

*  1,041,6661.   i:;s.  4d. 
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BOO  Kcvcn  adopt  it  in  fpcaking  to  the  doge.  Any  per* 
^'^*  fon  who  is  fummoncd  before  them  is  obliged  to 
appear  without  delay.  A  fecretary  of  date  was 
not  excufed  by  alleging  the  necellity  of  finifliing 
his  difpatches.  It  is  true,  that  the  doors  are 
(hut  while  caufes  are  trying  ;  but  thefe  caufes  of 
alarm  to  foreigners,  are  the  real  protedion  of 
the  people,  and  the  counterpoize  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  ariftocratic  body.  About  fix  years  ago  it 
was  deliberated  in  council,  whether  this  formi- 
dable tribunal  (hould  not  be  abolifhed,  and  im- 
mediately the  mod  wealthy  citizens  were  prepar- 
ing to  withdraw  themfelves,  and  a  neighbouring 
king  foretold,  that  Venice  would  not  exifl  ten 
years  longer  after  the  fuppreflion  of  this  magif- 
tracy.  Accordingly,  were  it  not  fov  the  terror 
with  which  it  infpires  the  citizens,  they  would 
be  incefl'antly  expofed  to  vexations  from  a  num- 
ber of  patricians  who  languifti  in  indigence.  Af- 
ter fome  violent  contefls,  the  inquifition  was  con- 
firmed by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  the  four  per- 
fons  who  had  moved  the  debate  were  puniflicd 
only  by  afligning  to  them  honourable  employ- 
ments, which  kept  them  at  a  diflance  from  the 
republic. 

During  the  carnival,  monks  and  priefls  go  to 
the  public  diverfions  in  mafks.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  degraded  ecclefiaftic  can  have  no  influence. 
A  patrician,  who  is  become  either  monk  or 
priefl,  is  no  more  than  a  common  citizen.  The 
horror  of  executions  is  kept  up  by  the  unfrequen- 
cy  of  them.  The  people  are  perfuaded  that  the 
devils  are  flying  about  the  gibbet  to  ieize  upon  the 
fouls  of  the  perfons  executed.  A  capuchin  friar 
once  thought  of  faying,  \.\i2it  of  a  hundred  droijuned 
perfons  no  one  would  befaved^  and  that  of  a  hundred 
perfons  executed  on  the  gallows  not  one  ivould  be  damn- 
ed. As  it  was  of  confequcnce  to  the  Venetians  that 
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one  fliould  not  fear  being  drowned,  but  that  oneB  0  O  K 
ihould  fear  being  hanged,  the  preacher  had  orders     ^*^' 
to  teach  the  contrary,  notwithftanding  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Auflin. 

If  the  naval  forces  of  the  Venetians  are  com-» 
manded  by  a  patrician  alone,  it  is  only  fince  the 
celebrated  Morofini,  admiral  of  their  fleet  at  the 
expedition  of  the  Peloponnefus,  told  them,  that  ic 
had  been  in  his  power  to  ftarve  them,  If  the 
land  forces  can  only  be  commanded  by  a  foreign 
general,  it  is  from  the  jufl  apprehenfion,  that  a 
citizen,  might  take  advantage  of  the  affection  of 
the  foldiers  to  become  the  tyrant  of  his  country^ 

There  are  a  multitude  of  magiftrates  placed 
at  the  head  of  different  affairs,  which  mufl:  acce- 
lerate the  difpatch  of  them.  The  doge  may  foli- 
cic  and  obtajn  favours,  but  he  cannot  grant  any. 
There  are  prefervers  of  the  laws,  to  whom  the 
mew  regulations  propofed  by  the  fenate  to  the 
council  are  referred.  They  examine  them  and 
make  their  reports  to  the  council,  who  decide 
accordingly.  The  council  therefore  reprefents 
the  republic,  the  fenate  the  legiflative  body  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  council,  and  the  ftate  inquifitor  is  a 
kind  of  tribune  to  proteft  the  people. 

An  inquifitor  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  tre^ 
mcndous  perfon,  fince  it  is  pollible  to  punifh  him 
when  he  becomes  infolent.  There  is  no  fuch 
thing  to  be  found  in  France  as  a  ilierilf 's  officer, 
who  would  venture  to  deliver  a  fummons  to  a 
magiftrate  of  a  fuperior  order.  At  Venice  a  le- 
gal proceeding  may  be  carried  on  againft  either  a 
patriciai>  or  an  inquifitor.  Their  goods  may  be 
fold,  their  perfons  feized,  and  they  may  be  thrown 
into  prifon. 

The  Venetian  miniftry  have  obfcure  agents 
in  ail  the  courts,  by  whom  they  are  informed 
'Of  the  character  of  tlic  men  m  favour^  and  the 
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BOOK  means    of  fcducing  them  ;    they  fupport  thcm- 
XIX.    feivcs   by  their  cunning.     There   is   another   re- 
public which   derives    it's  (Irength,  and  fupports 
itfeif  by  it's   form  and  it's  courage,    and  that  is 
Switzerland. 

The  Switzcrs,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Helvetians,  were,  as  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons, 
only  to  be  fubdued  by  Csefar,  who  was  the  greateft 
of  the  Romans,  li  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Revolutions,  which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accom- 
pliftied  in  fuch  a  country  as  the  Alps,  divided  co- 
lonies, that  were  feparated  by  large  lakes  or  great 
mountains,  into  feveral  baronies.  The  moft  con- 
liderable  of  thcfe,  occupied  by  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  in  procefs  of  time  feized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqueft  introduced  flavery,  oppreflion  excited 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  thus  liberty  arofe  from 
an  unbounded  exertion  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  pea- 
fants,  who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe, 
and  fear  none ;  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
their  real  interefts  than  any  other  nation  ;  and 
who  conflitute  the  mod  fenfible  people  in  all  mo- 
dern political  ftates.  Thefe  thirteen  cantons  com- 
pofe  among  themfelves,  not  a  republic  as  the  feven 
provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a  fimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,  but  rather  a  league,  a  natu- 
ral aiTociation  of  fo  many  independent  republics. 
Each  canton  has  it's  refpedive  fovereignty,  it's 
alliances,  and  it's  treaties  feparate.  The  general 
diet  cannot  make  laws  or  regulations  for  either 
of  them. 

The  three  moft  ancient  cantons  are  immedi- 
ately conneded  with  each  of  the  others.  It  is 
from  this  union  ot  convenience,  not  of  conftitu- 
tion,  that,  if  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were 
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attacked,  all  the  reft  would  march  to  it's  alTiftancc.  book 
But    there   is   no  common  alliance  between  the     ^^X. 
whole  body  and  each  particular  canton.   Thus  the 
branches  of  a  tree  are  united  among    thcmfelves, 
without  having  an  immediate  connection  with  the 
common  trunk. 

The  union  of  the  Switzers  was,  however,  in- 
diflbluble  till  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century; 
when  religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  bond  of 
peace  and  charity,  difunited  them.  The  reform- 
ation caufed  a  feparaiion  of  the  Helvetic  body, 
and  the  (late  was  divided  by  the  church.  All 
public  affairs  are  tranfaded  in  the  feparate  and 
particular  diets  of  the  catholic  and  proteftant 
parties.  The  general  diets  are  aflembled  only 
to  preferve  the  appearance  of  union.  Notwith- 
fcanding  this  fource  of  difcord,  Switzerland  has 
enjoyed  peace  much  more  than  any  ftate  in 
Europe. 

Under  the  Auftrian  government,    oppreflion 
and   the  raifmg    of  troops   impeded    population. 
After  the  revolution,  there  was  too  great  an    in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  people  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.     The  Helvetic   body 
could  not  be  enlarged  without  endangering  It's 
fafety,  unlefs  it   made  fome   excurfions  abroad. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe   mountains,  as  the  tor- 
rents that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to  fpread 
themfelves    in  the  plains  that  border   upon  ths 
Alps.     Thefe  people  would  have  deftroyed  each 
other,     had   they   remained   fequeftered   among 
themfelves.     But  ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  want 
of  materials  for  manufadures,  and  the  deficiency 
of  money,  prevented  the    importation  of  foreign 
merchandife,  and  excluded  them  from  the  means 
of  procuring  the  comforts   of   life,    and  of   en- 
couraging induftry.     They  drew  even  from  their 
increafc  of  numbers,  a  method  of  fubfifting  and 
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B  OOKacquiring    riches,    a    fource,    and    an  object  of 
^'^-  .  trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  mafler  of  a  rich  country 
cpen  on  every  fide  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  dc- 1 
fended,  was  in  want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers, 
who  were  his  mod  powerful  neighbours,  muft  ne- 
celTarily  becor;ie  his  enemies,  if  they  were  not  his 
alhes,  or  rather  his  protedors.  A  kind  of  traffic  ; 
was  therefore  fet  on  foot  between  thefe  people  •■ 
and  the  Milanefe,  in  which  men  were  bartered  foi' 
riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  fucceiTively 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
pope,  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Italy.  They  fold  their  blood  to  the  mod 
diftant  powers,  and  to  the  nations  mod  in  enmity 
with  each  other  ;  to  Holland,  to  Spain,  and  to 
Portugal ;  as  if  thefe  mountains  were  nothing 
more  than  a  repofitoryof  arms  and  foldiers,  open 
to  every  one  who  wanted  to  purchafe  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  of-r 
fers  the  mod  advantageous  terms.  The  fubjeds 
cf  the  country  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  at 
a  didance,  with  an  allied  nation.  The  Hollander 
is,  by  the  conditution  of  his  country,  a  citizen 
of  the  world  ;  the  Switzer,  by  the  fame  circum- 
ffance,  a  dedroyer  of  Europe.  The  profits  of 
Holland  are  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  confumption  of  merchandife  ; 
the  profperity  of  Switzerland  increafcs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  battles  that  are  fought,  and 
the  {laughter  that  attends  them. 

It  is  by  \yar,  that  calamity  infcparable  from 
mankind,  whether  in  a  date  of  civilization  or  not, 
that  the  republics  of  the  Helvetic  body  are  obliged 
to  live  and  fubfid.  It  is  by  this  that  they  preferve 
a  number  of  inhabitants  within  their  country  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  fert'dity  of  their  lands, 
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without  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government,  b  O  o  K. 
or  retraining  the  incUnations  of  any  individual.  -^^■^* 
It  is  by  the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  powers  at  war 
with  each  other,  that  Switzerland  has  not'  been 
under  the  neceflity  of  making  fudden  emigrati- 
ons,  which  are  the  caufe  of  invafions,  and  of  at- 
tempting conquefts,  which  would  have  occafi- 
oned  the  lofs  of  it's  liberty,  as  it  caufed  the  fub- 
verfion  of  all  the  republics  of  Greece. 

As  far  as  human  forefight  can  penetrate  into  fu- 
turity, the  ftate  of  thefe  people  mud  be  more  per- 
manent than  that  of  all  other  nations,  if  differences 
in  their  form  of  worlhip  do  not  become  fatal  to 
them.  From  the  top  of  their  barren  mountains, 
they  behold,  groaning  under  the  oppreflion  of 
tyranny,  whole  nations  which  nature  hath  placed 
in  more  plentiful  countries,  while  they  enjoy  in 
peace  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  of  their  fru- 
gahty,  of  their  moderation,  and  of  all  the  vir- 
tues that  attend  upon  liberty.  If  it  were  poflible 
that  habit  could  blunt  their  fenfibility  for  fo  mild 
a  deiliny,  it  would  be  inceiTantly  revived  in  them 
by  that  multitude  of  travellers  who  refort  there 
to  enjoy  the  fight  of  that  felicity  which  is  not  to 
be  feen  elfewhere.  Undoubtedly,  the  love  of 
riches  hath  fomewhat  altered  that  amiable  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  in  fuch  of  the  cantons  where 
the  arts  and  commerce  have  made  any  confider- 
able  progrefs  ;  but  the  features  of  their  primitive 
character  are  not  entirely  effaced,  and  they  flill 
retain  a  kind  of  happinefs  unknown  to  other 
men.  Can  it  be  apprehended  that  a  nation  may 
grow  tired  of  fuch  an  exiflence  ? 

The  weight  of  taxes  cannot  alter  the  advan- 
tages of  this  dediny.  Thefe  fcourges  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  unknown  in  moil  of  the  cantons, 
and  in  the  reft  they  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 
|n  feme  places  only,  a  dangerous  abufe  hath  been 
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BOOK  introduced.  Adminiflrators,  known  under  the 
]^^  title  of  bailiffs,  take  upon  themfelves  to  impofe 
in  their  own  jurifdidion  arbitrary  fines,  which 
they  make  ufe  of  for  their  own  private  benefit. 
This  extravagance  of  the  feudal  laws  cannot  lail, 
and  every  veilige  will  foon  be  loft  of  fo  odious  a 
cuftom,  which  in  procefs  of  time  would  afFecl 
the  public  felicity. 

The  nation  will  never  be  difturbed  by  it's  pro- 
penfities,  which  naturally  lead  it  to  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  harmony.  If  any  turbulent  or  dan- 
gerous characters  are  to  be  found  there,  who  may 
be  fond  of  factions  and  tumults,  they  mix  in  fo- 
reign wars  to  endeavour  to  gratify  this  reftlefs 
difpofition. 

It  is  not  poflible  that  the  feveral  cantons  fliould 
attempt  reciprocally  to  fubdue  each  other.  Thofe 
in  which  democracy  is  eftablifhed,  are  too  feeble 
to  conceive  fo  unreafonable  a  project ;  and  in  the 
others,  the  patricians  and  plebeians  will  never 
unite  their  wiflies  and  their  exertions  for  an  ag- 
grandizement, the  confcquences  of  vthich  might 
become  fatal  to  one  of  the  orders. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Helvetic  body  is  ftill  lefs 
in  danger  from  their  neighbours  than  from  their 
citizens.  As  in  the  difputes  between  crowned 
heads,  the  Swifs  obferve  a  very  impartial  neu- 
trality, and  as  they  never  become  guarantees  of 
any  engagement,  they  arc  not  known  to  have 
any  enemies.  If  any  power  fliould  think  it  had 
a  caufe  of  complaint  againft  them,  it  would  ftifle 
it's  refentment  from  the  well-grounded  appre- 
henfion  of  mifcarrying  in  it's  projects  of  revenge 
againft  a  country  entirely  military,  and  which 
reckons  as  manyfoldiers  as  men.  If  even  it  were 
certain  of  conquering  them,  they  would  never  be 
attacked,  becaufe  the  blinded  and  moft  violent 
policy  doth  not  exterminate  a  people  to  take  pof- 
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feflion  of  nothing  but  rocks.     Such  are  the  mo-  BOOK 
tives  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  (lability  of    ■^^^" 
the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fpeak  of  the  ecclefi- 
aflical  government.  If  the  foundation  of  Chrif- 
tianity  prcfcnts  us  with  a  fcene  that  aftoniOies  the 
mind,  the  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  in  the  go- 
vernment ol:  the  church  is  not  lefs  furprifing. 
What  an  enormous  difference  is  there  between 
St.  Peter,  a  poor  fidierman,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Genezareth,  and  fervant  of  the  fervants 
of  God ;  and  fome  of  his  proud  fuccelTors,  their 
brows  girt  with  the  triple  crown,  niafters  of 
Rome,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  calling 
themfelves  the  Kings  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth  1 
Let  us  trace  things  up  to  their  origin  ;  and  let 
us  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  fplendour  and  of  the 
corruption  of  the  church.  Let  us  fee  what  it's 
government  is  become  in  the  fpace  of  eighteen 
centuries  ;  and  let  prefent  and  future  fovereigns 
learn  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the  priell- 
hood,  the  fole  principle  of  which  is  to  render  the 
authority  of  the  magiftrates  fubordinate  to  the  di- 
vine authority,  of  which  it  is  the  depofitary. 

In  an  obfcure  village  of  Judea,  and  in  the  houfe 
of  a  poor  carpenter,  there  arofe  a  man  of  auftere 
morals.  His  candour  was  difeuitcd  with  the  hv- 
pocrify  of  the  priefls  of  his  time.  Me  had  dif- 
covered  the  vanity  of  legal  ceremonies,  and  the 
vice  of  expiations;  at  thirty  years  of  age  this 
virtuous  perfon  quitted  his  employment,  "and  be- 
gan to  preach  his  opinions.  The  multitude, 
irom  the  villages  and  country  places  flocked 
around  him,  liltcned  to  him,  and  followed  him. 
He  aflociated  to  himfclf  a  fmall  number  of  dif- 
ciple?,  ignorant  and  weak  men,  taken  from  the 
lowed  conditions  of  life.  He  wandered  for  fome 
time  about  the  capital,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
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BOOK  appear  there.  One  of  his  own  difciples  betrayed 
^^^'  him,  and  the  other  denied  him.  He  was  taken 
up,  accufed  of  blafphemy,  and  crucified  between 
two  thieves.  After  his  death  his  difciples  ap- 
peared in  the  public  places  and  in  the  great 
cities,  at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Rome. 
They  announced,  both  to  barbarous  and  civilized 
people,  at  vVthens  and  at  Corinth,  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  their  Mader  ;  and  the  belief  of  their  doc- 
trine, which  fccmed  fo  contrary  to  reafon,  was 
univerfally  adopted.  In  all  parts  corrupt  men 
embraced  a  fyflem  of  morality,  auftere  in  it's 
principles,  and  unfociable  in  it's  councils.  Per- 
secution arofe  5  and  the  preachers,  together  with 
their  converts,  were  imprifoned,  fcourged,  and 
put  to  death.  The  more  blood  is  fpilt,  the  more 
doth  the  fed  extend  itfclf.  In  lefs  than  three 
centuries,  the  temples  of  idolatry  are  fubverted, 
or  abandoned ;  and  notwithftanding  the  hatred, 
herefies,  fchifms,  and  fanguinary  quarrels, 
which  have  torn  Chriftianity  fmce  it's  origin, 
even  down  to  our  latter  times ;  yet  there  are 
fcarce  any  altars  remaining,  except  fach  as  arc 
raifed  to  the  man  God,  who  died  upon  a  crofs. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  demonftrate 
to  the  Pagans  the  abfurdity  of  their  worfhip; 
and  in  all  general,  as  well  as  particular  difputes, 
if  we  can  prove  that  our  adverfary  is  in  the 
wrong,  he  immediately  concludes  that  we  are  ii 
the  right.  Providence,  which  tends  to  the  ac'^ 
complifhment  of  it's  defigns  by  all  forts  ofl 
means,  intended  that  this  mode  of  reafoning 
fhould  lead  men  into  the  way  of  falvation.  The 
founder  of  Chriftianity  did  not  arrogate  to  him^ 
felf  any  authority  either  over  the  partners  of  hi$j 
mlftion,  or  over  his  followers,  or  over  his  fellow-r) 
citizens.  He  refpccled  the  authority  of  CasfarJ 
When  he  fared  the  life  of  an  adulterous  woman,! 

he 
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he  took  care  not  to  attack  the  law  which  con-  book 
dcmned  her  to  death.  He  referred  two  bro-  '^^^* 
thers,  who  were  at  variance  concerning  the 
divifion  of  an  inheritance,  to  the  civil  tribunal. 
When  perfecuted,  he  fuffered  perfecution.  In 
the  midfl  of  intolerant  perfons,  he  recommended 
toleration.  T^ou  Jljall  /tot,  faid  he  to  his  dif- 
ciples,  command  jlre  to  come  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  head  of  the  unbeliever -,  you  fhall  fhake  off  the  very 
du ft  from  your  feet  ^  and  you  fhall  retire  :  Faftened 
to  a  crofs,  his  head  crowned  with  thorns,  his  fide 
pierced  with  a  fpear,  he  faid  to  God :  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  To 
inflrudi:  and  to  baptize  the  nations,  was  the  ob- 
jed  of  the  miilion  of  the  apoflles;  to  employ 
perfuafion  and  not  violence ;  to  go  about  in  the 
fame  manner  God  had  fent  his  Son,  fuch  w^ere  the 
means  employed  for  the  purpofe.  Priefthood 
hath  in  no  time  conformed  itfelf  to  fuch  maxims; 
and  yet  religion  hath  not  been  the  lefs  pro- 
fperous. 

In  proportion  as  the  new  doclrine  gained 
'ground,  a  kind  of  hierarchy  was  inftituted  among 
it's  minifters,  confiding  of  bifhops,  priefts,  aco- 
lytes, and  facriflans,  or  porters.  The  objects 
of  the  adminiftration  itfelf,  included  doctrine, 
difcipline,  and  morals.  To  confer  facrcd  orders, 
was  the  firfl  ad  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  church. 
To  fet  perfons  free,  or  to  bind  them,  and  to  ap- 
point  a  fpl ritual  and  voluntary  expiation  for 
offences,  was  the  fccond.  To  excommunicate  the 
rebellious  finner,  or  the  heretic,  was  the  third ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  common  to  every  affo- 
ciation,  was  to  inftitute  rules  of  difcipline.  Thefe 
rules,  at  firfl  kept  fecret,  and  which  were  chiefly 
on  the  adminiflration  of  the  facraments,  were 
made  public.  AfiTemblies,  or  councils,  were 
holden.     The  bifhops  were  the  reprefentatives  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  apoflles  ;  the  reft  of  the  clergy  were  fubordi- 
^^^-  natc  to  them.  Nothing  was  decided  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  faithful ;  fo  that  this  was  a 
true  Democracy.  Civil  matters  were  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  bifliops.  The  Chriflians 
were  blamed  for  having  law-fuits ;  and  ftill  more 
for  expofiMg  themfelves  to  be  brought  before  the 
niagiRratc.  It  is  probable  that  property  was  in 
common,  and  that  the  bilhop  difpofed  of  it  at 
pleafure. 

Hitherto  everything  was  conduced  without 
the  interference  of  the  fecular  power.  But  under 
Aurelian,  the  Chriftians  applied  to  the  Emperor 
for  juftice  againft  Paul  of  Samofata.  Conftan- 
tine  banidied  Arius,  and  condemned  his  writings 
to  the  flames ;  Theodofms  perfecuted  Neflorius  ; 
and  thefe  innovations  fixed  the  period  of  the  fc- 
■cond  ftate  of  eclcfiaftical  jurifdidion  :  when  it 
had  now  deviated  from  it's  primitive  fimplicity, 
and  was  become  a  tnixture  of  fpiritual  power  and 
coercive  authority.  The  faithful,  already  ex- 
tremely numerous,  in  the  fecond  century,  were 
diftributed  in  difFerent  churches  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  adminiftratlon.  Among  thefe  churches, 
there  were  fome  more  or  lefs  confiderable  ;  fecu- 
lar authority  interfered  in  the  cledion  of  bifhops, 
and  the  confufion  between  thefe  two  powers  in- 
creafed.  There  were  fome  poor,  and  fome  rich 
amonj^  them,  and  this  was  the  firft  origin  of  the 
ambition  of  the  clergy.  There  were  indigent  be- 
lievers among  them  all  ;  and  the  bifhops  be- 
came the  diipenfers  of  the  alms :  and  this  is 
the  moft  ancient  fource  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church. 

What  a  rapid  progrefs  hath  ecclefiaftical  au- 
thority made  fmce  the  end  of  the  third  century  ! 
Proceedings  are  carried  on  before  the  bifhops ; 
and  they  become  the  arbiters  in  civil  matters. 

The 
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The  judicial  fentence  of  the  bifhops  admits  of  noB  O  o  K 
appeal ;  and  the  execution  of  it  is  referred  to  the  ^  ^^^ 
magiftrates.  The  trial  of  a  priefl  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  province.  A  diftin(5tion  arifes 
between  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  crimes,  and  this 
gives  birth  to  the  privilege  of  the  clergy.  The 
appeal  to  the  fovereign  is  allovi^ed,  if  it  fliould 
happen  that  the  fentence  of  the  bifhop  fliould  be 
invalidated  at  the  tribunal  of  the  magiftrates. 
Long  before  thefe  conceflions,  the  bifhops  had 
obtained  the  infpeQion  over  the  police,  and  the 
morals ;  they  took  cognizance  of  prollitutions, 
foundlings,  guardianftiips,  lunatics,  and  minors ; 
they  vifited  the  prifons ;  they  folicited  the  en- 
largement of  the  prifoners ;  they  denounced  the 
negligent  judges  to  the  fovereign;  they  inter- 
fered with  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money;  with 
the  conftrudlion  and  repairing  of  the  great  roads, 
and  other  edifices.  Thus  it  is,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  afTifting  each  other,  the  two  authorities 
were  blended,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  diffen- 
fions  which  were  one  day  to  arife  between  them. 
Such  vjzs  in  the  firft  centuries,  in  the  profperous 
days  of  the  church,  the  third  ftate  of  it*s  govern- 
ment,   HALF     CIVIL,    HALF    ECCLESIASTICAL,    tO 

which,  at  prefent,  we  icarcely  know  what  name 
to  give.  Was  it  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  em- 
perors, from  their  fear,  from  intrigue  or  from 
fanftlty  of  manners,  that  the  chiefs  of  Chrillia- 
nity  conciliated  to  themfelves  fo  many  important 
prerogatives  ?  At  that  time  rehgious  terror  had 
peopled  the  deferts  w*ith  Anchorets,  more  than 
feventy-fix  thoufand  of  whom  were  reckoned; 
this  was  a  nurfery  of  deacons,  priefls,  and  bi- 
fhops. 

CoNSTANTiNE  transferred  the  feat  of  empire 
to  Byzantium.  Rome  was  no  more  it's  capital. 
The  barbarians,  who   had  taken  it  more  than 

once, 
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BOOK  once,  and  ravaged  it,  were  converted.     It  was  thtf 
^^  ^  fate  of  Chriftianity,    which    had   conquered    th« 
gods  of  the   Capitol,  to  fubdue  the  dcftroyers  of 
the  throne  of  the  Ciefars ;  but  in  changing  their 
rehgion,  thcfe  chiefs  of  hords  did  not  change  their 
manners.     What  (trange  kind  of  Chriftians  were 
Clovis  and  his  fucceffors,  exclaims  the  author  of 
the  hillory  of  the   church  !  Notwithftanding  the 
analogy  between  the  ecclefiaflical  and  the  feudal 
government,  it  would  be  an  illufion  to  make  one 
the  model  of  the  other.     Literature  was  no  longer 
cultivated ;  and   the   priefts   employed  the  httlc 
knowledge  they  had  preferved,  in  forging  titles, 
and  in  fabricating  legends.     The   harmony  be- 
tween the  two  powers  was  diflurbed.     The  origin 
and  the  riches  of  the  bifhops  attached  the  Ro- 
mans,   who   neither   had   nor  could  have,    any 
thing  but  contempt   and  averfion  for  their  new 
mafters ;  fome  of  whom  were  Pagans,  others  He- 
retics, and  all  of  them  ferocious.     No  man  ever 
doubted  of  the   donation   of  Conftantine ;    and 
that  of  Pepin   was   confirmed  by  Charlemange 
The  grandeur  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome  increafed 
tinder  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  and  under  Otho, 
They    arrogated    that    fovereignty    which    thei 
benefactors   had  referved  for  themfelves.     Lik: 
other  potentates,  they  founded  their  claim  upoi 
profcription.     The  church   was  already  infcftcd 
with  pernicious  maxims ;  and  the   opinion  thac 
the  bifhop   of   Rome   might  depofe  kings,    wajj 
univerfally  adopted.     Different  caufes  afterwards 
concurred  in  effabltfliing  the  lupremacy  of  this 
fee  over  the  refl.     The  prince  of  the  apoftles  had 
been  the  firil   bifliop  of  Rome.     Rome  was  the 
center  of  union  between   all  the  other  churches, 
the   indigence  of  which   (lie   relieved.     She  hac 
been  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Chriftiani 
■were  not  fo  numerous  any  where  elfe.     The  title 
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of  pope  "was  a  title  common  to  allbifhops,  overB  o  o  K. 
whom  the  bifliop  of  Rome  did  not  obtain  the  fu-^  ^^■^; 
periority,  till  the  end   of  the  eleventh    century. 
At  that  time  ecclefiaflical  government  tended  not 
only  to  MONARCHY,  but  had  even  advanced  to- 
wards UNIVERSAL  MONARCHY. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
famous  decretals  of  Ifidorus  of  Seville  appeared. 
The  pope  announced  himfelf  to  be  infallible.     He 
withdrew  himfelf  from  his  former  fubmiffion  to 
the  councils.     He  held  in   his   hand  two  fwords, 
one  the  emblem  of  his  fpiritual,  the  other  of  his 
temporal  power.     Difcipline  was  no  more.     The 
priefts  were  the  Haves  of  the  pope ;  and  kings 
were  his  vaffals.  He  required  tributes  from  them; 
he  aboliflied  the  ancient  judges,  and   appointed 
new  ones.     He   created   primates.     The   clergy 
were  exempted    from  all  civil  jurifdidlion ;  and 
Gratian  the  monk,  by  his  decree,  completed  the 
mifchief  occafioned  by  the  decretals.     The  clergy 
employed    themfelves    in   augmenting   their    in- 
come, by  every  poffible   mode.     The   poflreflioii 
of  their   eftates,   was    declared   immutable   and 
facred.     Men   were   territied   with   temporal,  as 
well    as    fpiritual    threats.      Tithes    were     ex- 
afted.     A  traffic   was   made   of  relics  ;  and  pil- 
grimages were  encouraged.     This  completed  the 
deftru6lion  of  morality,  and  the  lad  ftroke  was  thus 
given  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church.     A  crimi- 
nal life  was  expiated  by  a  wandering  one.  Events 
were  conftrued  into  the  judgments  of  God  ;  and 
decifions  by  water,  by  fire,  or  by  the  deftiny  af 
the  faints,  were  adopted.     The  folly  of  judiciary 
aftrology  was    added    to    fuperfiitious    opinions. 
Such  was  the  flate  of  the   Wedern  church.     An 
ABSOLUTE    DESPOTISM,    With    all   it*s   atrocious 
chara(flers. 
Vol.  VL  %  The 
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BOOK     The  Eaflrern  church  experienced  alfo  it's  cala- 
^^^-     mities.     The  Grecian  empire   had  been  difmem- 
bered  by   the  Arabian  MiifTulmen,   by   modern 
Scythians,  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  by  the   Ruf- 
fians.    Thefe  lall  were   not   amended   by  being 
wafhed  with  the  waters  of  baptifm.     Mohamme- 
difui    deprived  Chriftianity  of   part   of   it's  fol- 
lowers, and  threw  the  reft  into  flavery.     In  the 
Weft,  the   Barbarians  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
bad  carried  their   manners   along  with  them  into 
the  church.     In  the   Eaft,  the   Greeks   had  be- 
come depraved  by  their  commercial  intercourfc 
with  a  race  of  men  perfedly  fimilar.     Neverthe- 
lefs,  literature  feemed  to  revive,  under  the  learned 
and   vicious  Photius.     While   the  clergy  of  the 
Eaft  were  ftrivingagainft  ignorance,  our  clergy  in 
the   Weft   became    hunters,   and   warriors,   and 
were  poflefled  of  lordftiips  fubject  to  military  fer- 
vice.     Biftiops  and  monks  marched  under  ftand- 
ards,  maflacred,  and  were  maflacred.     The  pri- 
vileges of  their  domains  had  engaged  them  ir 
public  affairs.     They   wandered  about  with  the 
ambulatory  courts ;  they  aftifted  at  the  nationa' 
affemblies,  which  vsrere  become  parliaments,  oj 
councils ;  and  this  was  the  period  of  entire  con 
fufion  between  the  two  powers.     Then  it  wa? 
that    the    biftiops    pretended   openly   to   be  th( 
judges  of  fovcreigns  ;  that  Vamba  was  compellec 
to  do  penance,  invefted  with  a  monk's  habit,  anc 
depofed  ;    that  the   right  of  reigning   was  con 
tefted  to  Lewis  the  Debonnaire ;  that  the  pope 
interfered  in  the  quarrels  between  nations,  not  a 
mediators  but  as  defpots ;  that  Adrian  II.  forbac 
Charles   the   Bald  to    invade   the   ftates   of   hi 
nephew  Clotaire  ;  and  that  Gregory  IX.  wrote  t( 
St.  Lewis   in   thefe   terms  :  We   have  condemned 
Frederick  II.,  who  called  hbnf elf  Emj^er or ^  and  ha'i 
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depofed  him ;  and  we  have  clewed  in  hisjiead  Count  book 
Robert^  your  brother*  y.\^. 

But  if  the  clergy  incroached  upon  the  rights 
of  the  temporal  power,  the  lay  lords  appointed, 
and  inftalled  priefls,  without  tl>e  participation  of 
the  bifhops ;  regular  benefices  were  given  to  fe- 
culars,  and  the  convents  were  pillaged.     Neither 
incontinence    nor    fimony    excited    any    fhame. 
Bifhopricks  were  fold.  Abbeys  purchafed.  Priefls 
had  either  a   wife  or  a  concubine.     The  public 
temples  were  forfaken  ;  and  this  diforder  brought 
on  the  abufe  and  contempt  of   cenfures,  which 
were  poured  forth  agaiqfl:  kings,  and  againft  their 
fubjedts ;  and  torrents  of  blood  were  fhed  in  all 
countries.     The  church,  and   the  empire,  were 
then  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.     Pilgrimages  were 
preludes   to  the   crufades,  or  the  expiation  for 
crimes   and    affafTmations.      Ecclefiaftics   of   all 
orders,  believers  of  all  ranks,  enlifledthemfelves. 
Perfons  loaded  with  debts  were  difpenfed  from 
paying  them ;   malefactors  efcaped  the  purfuit  of 
the  laws ;  corrupt  monks  broke  through  the  re- 
ftraints  of  their  folitude ;  diffolute  hulbands  for- 
fook  their  wives.     Courtefans  exercifed  their  in- 
famous  trade,  at  the  foot  of  the  fepulchre  of  their 
God,  and  near   to   the  tent  of  their  fovereign. 
But  it  was  impofTible  to  carry  on  this  expedition, 
and  the   fuccecding   ones,   without   funds.     An 
impoft  was  levied,  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  claims 
of  the  pope  upon  all  the  eftates  of  the  church ; 
to  the  inftitution  of  a  multitude  of  military  or- 
ders ;  to  the  alternative  given  to  the  vanquifhed, 
of  flavery,    or   of    embracing    Chriilianlty ;    of 
death,  or  of  baptifm  ;  and   to  confole  the  reader 
for  fo  many  calamities,  this   circumftance  occa- 
fioned  the  increafe  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
which  enriched   Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  Flo- 
rence \  the  decline  of  the  feudal  government,  by 
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BOOK  the  difordcr  in  the  fortunes  of  the  noblemen, 
^*^*  and  the  habit  of  the  fea,  which,  perhaps,  paved 
the  way  from  afar  for  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World.  But  I  have  not  the  courage  to  purfuc 
any  further  the  account  of  the  diforders,  and  of 
the  exorbitant  increafe  of  papal  authority.  Un- 
der Innocent  III.  there  was  no  more  than  one 
tribunal  in  the  world,  and  that  was  at  Rome; 
there  was  but  one  mafter,  and  he  was  at  Rome, 
from  whence  he  reigned  over  Europe  by  his  le- 
gates. The  ecclefiallical  hierarchy  extended  it- 
felf  one  ftep  further,  by  the  creation  of  cardinals. 
Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  the  defpot  but  Ja- 
nifaries ;  whom  he  acquired  by  creating  a  multi- 
tude of  monadic  orders.  Rome,  formerly  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world  by  arms,  became  fo  by 
opinion.  But  why  did  the  popes,  who  were  all- 
powerful  over  the  minds  of  men,  forget  to  main-' 
tain  the  terrors  of  their  fpiritual  thunder,  by  di- 
reding  it  only  againfl:  ambitious  or  unjuft  Sove- 
reigns? Who  knows  whether  this  kind  of  tribu-- 
nal,  fo  much  wifhed  for,  to  which  crowned 
heads  might  be  fummoned,  would  not  have  ex- 
ifted  to  this  day  in  Rome,  and  whether  the 
threats  of  one  common  father,  fupported  by 
general  fuperftition,  might  not  have  put  an  end 
to  every  military  conteft  ? 

The  papal  militia,  compofed  of  monks,  who 
were  laborious  and  auftere  in  their  origin,  became 
corrupted.  The  bilhops,  tired  out  with  the  enter- 
prifes  of  the  legates,  of  the  fecular  magiftrates, 
and  of  the  monks,  over  their  jurifdidion,  in- 
croached,  on  their  parts,  upon  the  fecular  jurif- 
didion,  with  a  degre  of  boldnefs  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  idea.  If  the  clergy  could 
have  determined  to  eredl  gibbets,  perhaps  we 
fhould  at  prefent  be  under  a  government  entirely 
facerdotal.  It  i^  the  maxim,  that  the  church  ab- 
hors 
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hors  the  effufion  of  bloody  which  has  preferved  usb  o  o  tt 
from  it.     There  were   fchools  in  France  and  in     ^ix. 
Italy  ;  and   thofe  at  Paris  were  famous  towards 
the  eleventh  century.     The  number  of  colleges 
was  increafed,  and  neverthelefs  this  ftate  of  the 
church,  which  we  have  defcribed  without  malice, 
or  exaggeration,  was  continued  in  all  Chriflian 
countries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, an  interval  of  four  or  five  hundred  years. 
The  emperors  have  loft  Italy,  and  the  popes  have 
acquired  a  great  temporal  power.     No  one  hath 
yet  raifed   himfclf  againft   their  fpiritual  power. 
The  interefts  of  this  fovereign  are  embraced  by 
all  the   Italians.      The   dignity  of  epifcopacy  is 
cclipfed  by   that   of    cardinal,    and   the   fecular 
clergy  were  always  ruled  by  ttjp  regular  clergy. 
Venice    alone    hath   known   and   defended   it's 
rights.     The    irruption    of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
hath   thrown   Chriltianity   there   into   an   abjed 
Itate,  from    which    it  hath  fcarce   emerged,  for 
thefe  two  laft  centuries  ;  and  even  down  to  our 
days,  the  inquifition  difplays  it  under  the  moft 
hideous  afpe^S;.     The  inquifition,  a  terrible  tribu- 
nal, a   tribunal   infulting   to    the  fpirit   of  Jefus 
Chrift.     A  tribunal,  which  ought  to  be  detefted 
by  fovercigns,  by  bifhops,  by  magiftrates,  and  by 
fubjeds.     By  fovereigns,  whom   it    ventures    to 
threaten,    and  whom  it  hath  fometimes  cruelly 
perfecutcd ;    by    bithops,    whofe    jurifdidion    it 
annihilates ;  by  the  magiilrates,  whofe  legitimate 
authority   it   ufurps  \    by  the   fubjedts,  whom   it 
keeps  in   continual  terror ;  whom   it   reduces  to 
filence,    and    condemns   to    ftupidity ;  from    the 
danger  that  attends  their   acquiring   inftruclion, 
their   reading,    their   v/riting,    and   their    fpeak- 
ing ;  a  tribunal  which  hath  only  owed  it's  infti- 
tution,  and  which  only  owes  it's  continuance,  in 
thofe  regions  where  it  is  ftill   maintained,  to  a 
I  facri- 
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BOO  Kfacrilcgious  policy,  jealous  of  perpetuating  prcju- 
^^  ^  dices  and   prerogatives,   which   could   not   have 
been  diicufled,  without  being  difpellcd. 

Bi  roRR  the  fchifm  of  Henry  VIII.  England 
was  fubje(5l  to  the  pope,  even  in  temporal  con- 
cerns. London  Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  but 
this  reformation  was  lefs  the  effcd  of  rcafon  than 
of  pallion.  Germany  hath  been  a  continual  fcene 
of  violence  on  both  fides  ;  and  fmce  the  time  of 
Luther,  the  Catholics,  and  Schifmatics,  have 
fliewn  thcmfelves  equally  enthufiafts  in  that 
country,  the  former  for  papal  tyranny,  the  latter 
for  independence.  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed 
in  Poland,  with  all  the  claims  of  papal  authority. 
In  France  the  temporal  power  was  confidered  as 
fubordinate  to  the  fpiritual  power.  According 
to  the  fentiment  of  the  favourers  of  the  Tramon- 
tane opinions,  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was  fubjedl  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  it's  princes  might  be  excommuni- 
cated, and  it's  fubjecls  freed  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  But  the  papal  colofTus  was  fhaken, 
and  even  fmce  the  fourteenth  century  it  ap- 
proached the  inftant  of  it's  downfall.  Then 
literature  was  revived ;  the  ancient  languages 
were  cultivated  ;  the  firfi:  Hebrew  grammar  was 
printed,  and  the  Royal  College  was  founded. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented.  A  multitude  of 
writings  of  all  kinds  were  drawn  out  of  the  duft 
of  monadic  libraries,  to  be  diffufed  among  the 
people.  The  vulgar  tongue  was  improved,  and 
tranflations  were  made.  The  fovereign,  and  in- 
dividuals, colleded  great  libraries.  The  decrees' 
of  the  councils,  the  fathers,  and  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  were  read.  The  canon  law  was  attended 
to,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  church  was  invefti- 
gatcd.     The   fpirit  of   criticifm  arofe,    and  the 

apocryphal 
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apocryphal  books  were  dctc6led;  while  infpired  B  o  o  K. 
writings  were  reflored  to  their  original  purity.  -^^^• 
The  eyes  of  the  fovereigns  and  of  the  clergy 
were  opened,  and  they  were  enlightened  by  re- 
ligious difputes.  The  origin  of  immunities,  ex- 
emptions, and  privileges,  was  traced,  and  the 
futility  of  them  was  demonflrated.  Ancient  times 
were  fearched  into,  and  their  difcipline  compared 
to  modern  culloms.  The  hierarchy  of  the  church 
rcfumed  it's  influence,  and  the  two  powers  with- 
drew into  their  refpcdtive  limits.  The  decifions 
of  the  church  refumed  their  efficacy ;  and  if  papal 
tyranny  hath  not  been  extinguiihed  in  France,  it 
is  at  lead  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds. 
In  1 68 1,  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  decided, 
that  temporal  power  was  independent  of  fpiritual 
power,  and  that  the  pope  was  fubjecl  to  the 
canons  of  the  church.  If  the  miffion  of  the  pried 
be  of  divine  right ;  if  it  belong  to  him  to  fet 
men  free,  and  to  enclofe  them  in  bonds,  can  he 
not  excommunicate  the  impenitent  finner,  or  the 
heretic,  whether  he  be  a  fovereign  or  a  private 
man  ?  According  to  our  principles,  this  is  a 
power  that  cannot  be  denied  to  him  :  but  prudent 
men  perceived,  in  this  violent  proceeding,  fuch 
mifchievous  confequences,  that  they  have  de- 
clared it  was  fcarce  ever  to  be  referred  to.  Doth 
excommunication  involve  the  depofition  of  the 
fovereign,  and  difengage  the  fubje6ls  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  ?  It  would  be  high-treafon  to 
fuppofe  it.  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
government,  at  lead,  in  France,  hath  paffed  on, 
from  the  tyranny  of  anarchy^  to  a  kind  of  inoderate 
Arijiocracy. 

But  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain  myfelf 
upon  a  matter  fo  important,  I  diQuld  venture  to 
fay,  that  neither  in  England,  nor  in  the  countries 
of  Germany,  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  the 

North, 
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BOOKNorth,  the  true  principles  have  been  traced, 
^^2^  ^  Had  they  been  better  known,  how  much  blood 
and  how  many  troubles  they  would  have  fpared  ; 
tile  blood  of  Pagans,  Heretics,  and  Chridians; 
fmce  the  (jrll  origin  of  natural  forms  of  worftiip 
10  the  prefent  day  ;  and  how  much  would  they 
fpare  in  future,  if  the  rulers  of  the  earth  were 
prudent  and  Heady  enough  to  conform  to 
them  ? 

Ii  appears  to  me,  that  the  ftate  is  not  made 
for  religion,  but  religion  for  the  flate ;  this  is  the 
firfl  principle. 

The  general  interefl:  is  the  univerfal  rule  that 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  flate  :  this  is  the  fecond 
principle. 

The  people,  or  the  fovereign  authority,  de- 
pofitary  of  their's,  have  alone  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  conformity  of  any  inftitution  whatever 
with  the  general  interefl.  This  is  the  third  prin- 
ciple. 

These  three  principles  appear  to  me  incon- 
teflibiy  evident ;  and  the  proportions  that  fol- 
low, are  no  more  than  corollaries  deduced  from 
them. 

It  therefore  belongs  to  this  authority,  and  to 
this  authority  alone,  to  examine  the  tenets  and 
the  difcipline  of  religion.  The  tenets,  in  order 
to  afcertain,  whether,  being  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  they  will  not  expofe  the  public  tranquillity 
to  commotions,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
the  ideas  of  future  happinefs  will  be  complicated 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  with  fubmif- 
fion  to  truths,  which  will  be  confidered  as  re- 
vealed. The  difcipline,  to  obferve  whether  it 
doth  not  clafh  with  the  prevailing  manners,  ex- 
tingui/h  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  damp  the  ardour  ^ 
of  courage,  occafion  an  averfion  for  induftry,  for  1 
marriage,  and  for  public  affairs  j  whether  it  be 

not 
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not  injurious  to  population,  and  to  the  focial  B  O  o  1^ 
flate  ;  whether  it  doth  not  infpire  fanaticirin,  and  ^^ 
a  fpirit  of  intoleration ;  whether  it  doth  not  fow 
the  feeds  of  divifion  between  the  relations  of  the 
fame  family,  between  families  of  the  fame  city, 
between  the  cities  of  the  fame  kingdom,  and 
between  the  fcveral  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  whe- 
ther it  doth  not  diminiOi  the  refped  due  to  the 
fovereign,  and  the  magillrates,  and  whether  it 
doth  not  inculcate  maxims  fo  aufterc  as  to  occa- 
iion  melancholy,  or  pradices  which  lead  on  to 
extravagance. 

This  authority,  and  this  authority  alone,  can 
therefore  profcribe  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  wor- 
fhip,  adopt  a  new  one,  or  even  abolifh  every 
form  of  worfhip,  if  it  Ihould  find  it  convenient. 
The  general  form  of  government  being  always 
fettled  at  the  firfl  minute  of  it's  adoption  ;  how 
is  it  poflible  that  religion  fhould  give  the  law  by 
it's  antiquity  ? 

The  ftate  hath  the  fupremacy  in  every  thing. 
The  didindion  between  a  temporal  and  a  fpiri- 
tual  power  is  a  palpable  abfurdity  ;  and  there  nei- 
ther can,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  more  than  one  foie 
and  fmgle  jurifdidion,  wherever  it  belongs,  to 
public  utility  alone,  to  order,  or  to  defend. 

For  every  offence  whatever  there  fhould  be 
but  one  tribunal ;  for  every  guilty  perfon  but  one 
prifon  ;  for  every  illegal  aclion  but  one  law. 
Every  contrary  claim  is  injurious  to  the  equality 
of  the  citizens  ;  every  pofiellion  is  an  ufurpation 
of  the  claimant,  at  the  expcncc  of  the  common 
intercfl. 

Thep.e  fliould  be  no  other  councils  than  the 
affembly  of  the  minifters  of  the  fovereign.  When 
the  adminiftrators  are  affembled,  the  church  is 
affemblcd.  When  the  ftate  has  pronounced,  the 
church  has  nothing  more  to  fay. 

There 
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BOOK      There  (hould  be  no  other  canons,  except  the 
^^^  ,  cdids  of  the  princes,  and  the  decree  of  the  court* 
of  judicature. 

What  is  a  common  offence,  and  a  privileged 
offence,  where  there  is  but  one  law,  and  one  pub- 
lic matter,  between  the  citizens. 

Immunities,  and  other  exclufive  privileges, 
are  fo  many  ads  of  injuflice,  exercifed  againft 
the  other  ranks  of  fociety  that  are  deprived  of 
them. 

A  BISHOP,  a  prieft,  or  a  member  of  the  cleri- 
cal body,  may  quit  his  country,  if  he  choofes  it ; 
but  then  he  is  nothing.  It  belongs  to  the  (late  to 
watch  over  his  condud,  to  appoint  and  to  re- 
move him. 

If  we  underftand  by  a  benefice,  any  thing 
more  than  the  falary  every  citizen  ought  to  reap 
from  his  labour,  this  is  an  abufe  which  requires  a 
fpeedy  reformation.  The  man  who  doth  nothing 
hath  no  right  to  eat. 

And  wherefore  fhould  not  the  prieft  acquire, 
enrich  himfelf,  enjoy,  fell,  buy,  and  make  his 
will,  as  another  citizen  ? 

Let  him  be  chafte,  docile,  humble,  and  even 
indigent ;  let  him  not  be  fond  of  women,  let  him 
be  of  a  meek  difpofition,  and  let  him  prefer  bread 
and  water  to  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  but  let 
him  be  forbidden  to  bind  himfelf  to  thefe  d)- 
fervances  by  vows.  The  vow  of  chaftity  is  repug- 
nant to  nature,  and  injurious  to  population  ;  the 
vow  of  poverty  is  only  that  of  a  foolifh,  or  of  an 
idle  man  ;  the  vow  of  obedience  to  any  other  than 
to  the  ruling  power,  and  to  the  law,  is  that  of  a 
Have  or  of  a  rebel. 

If  there  exifted,  therefore,  in  any  diftrid  of  a 
country,  fixty  thoufand  citizens  bound  by  fuch 
vows,  what  could  the  fovereign  do  better,  than 
to  repair  to  the  fpot,  with  a  fufficient  number  of 

fatelUtes, 
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fatcUites,  armed  with  whips,  and  to  fay  to  them  book 
Go  forth,  ye  lazy  wretches,  go  forth ;  go  to  the  v^^"^* 
fields,  to  agriculture,  to  the  manufadures,  to  the 
militia  ? 

Charity  is  the  common  dutv  of  all  thofe  whofe 
property  exceeds  their  abfolute  wants. 

The  relief  of  old  men,  and  of  indigent  and  old 
pcrfons,  is  the  duty  of  the  (late  they  have  ferved. 

Let  there  be  no  other  apoflles  but  the  legifla- 
tor,  and  the  magiftrates. 

Let  there  be  no  facred  writings,  except  thofe 
which  they  (hall  acknowledge  as  I'uch. 

Let  there  be  no  divine  right,  but  the  good  of 
the  republic. 

I  COULD  extend  thefc  confequences  to  many 
other  objedls  ;  but  I  flop  here,  protefting,  that  if 
in  what  I  have  faid  there  fhould  be  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  good  order  of  a  well-regulated 
fociety,  and  to  the  felicity  of  the  citizens,  I  re- 
trad  :  although  I  can  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf, 
that  the  nations  can  become  enlightened,  and  not 
be  fenfible  one  day  of  the  truth  of  my  principles. 
As  for  the  reft,  I  forewarn  my  readers,  that  I 
have  fpoken  only  of  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion. With  refpecl  to  internal  religion,  man  is 
only  accountable  for  it  to  God.  It  is  a  fecret  be- 
tween man  and  him,  who  hath  taken  him  out  of 
nothing,  and  can  plunge  him  into  it  again. 

If  we  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  faid, 
we  (liall  find,  that  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
arc  comprehended  under  lome  of  the  forms  we 
have  been  defcribing,  and  are  differently  modelled 
according  to  the  local  fituation,  the  degree  of  po- 
pulation, the  extent  of  territory,  the  influence  of 
opinions  and  occupations,  and  the  external  con- 
nexions and  viciflitudes  of  events  that  a£l  upon 
the  fyltem  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  imprellion  oY 
furrounding  fluids  does  upon  natural  bodies. 

Ws 
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BOOK  We  arc  not  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afTerted, 
■^*^'  that  all  governaients  nearly  rcieinble  each  other, 
and  that  the  only  diflcrcncc  between  them  condits 
in  the  character  of  thofe  who  govern.  This  maxim 
may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  abfolute  governments, 
among  fuch  nations  as  have  no  principles  of  hber- 
ty.  Thtfe  take  the  turn  the  prince  gives  them  ; 
they  are  haughty,  proud,  and  courageous,  under  a 
monarch  who  is  aclive  and  fond  oi  glory  ;  indo- 
lent and  (f  upid  under  a  fuperftitious  king  ;  full  of 
hopts  and  tears  under  a  young  prince;  ot  weak- 
nels  and  corruption  under  an  old  del'pot  ;  or  ra- 
ther alternately  confident,  and  weak,  under  the 
feveral  minifters  who  are  raifed  by  intrigue.  In 
fuch  dates,  government  afTumes  the  character  of 
the  adminillration  j  but  in  free  ftates  it  is  juft  the 
reverfe. 

AVhatever  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and 
fprings  of  the  different  fyftems  of  government  to 
which  men  are  fubjecl:,  the  art  of  legiilation  being 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  mofi:  perfect,  is  alfo 
the  mod  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  firft  genius. 
The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  ab- 
ilracted  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  Tingle  prin- 
ciple which  does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches  of 
adminiftration. 

The  ftate  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which 
cannot  be  wound  up  or  fet  in  motion  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  it's  component  parts. 
If  any  one  of  the  parts  be  too  much  flraitened 
or  relaxed,  the  whole  mud  be  in  diforder.  Every 
projedl  that  may  be  beneficial  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  citizens,  or  in  critical  times,  may  become 
fatal  to  the  whole  nation,  and  prejudicial  for  a 
long  continuance.  If  we  deftroy  or  change  the 
nature  of  any  great  body,  thofe  convulllve  moti- 
ons which  are  called  {Irokes  of  Rate,  will  difturb 
the  whole  nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the 

cifcds 
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cfFe£ls  of  them  for  ages  to  come.    All  innovations  book. 
ought  to  be  brought  about  infenfibly  ;  they  Ihould     ^^J^^ 
ariie  from  neceflity,  be  the  refult,  as  it  were,  of 
the   public    clamour,  or  at  Icafl    agree  with  the 
general  wiflies.     To   aboliih   old  cuftoms,  or  to 
introduce  new  ones  on  a   fudden,  tends   only  to 
increafe  that  which  is  bad,  and  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fed  of  that  which  is  good.     To  a6l  without  con-- 
fulting  the  will  of  the  generality,  without  colled:^ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  pub- 
lic opinions,  is  to  alienate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  and  to  bring  every  thing  into  difcredit,  even 
what  is  honed  and  good. 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  Europe,  tliat 
the  fovereigns,  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  ini* 
proving  the  fcience  of  government,  fhould  imitate 
a  cuftom  eftablifhed  in  China.  In  this  empire, 
the  minifters  are  diftinguilhed  into  two  clafTes, 
the  thinkers^  and  ihtjigners.  While  the  latter  are 
employed  in  the  arrangement  and  difpatch  of 
public  affairs,  the  firll;  attend  only  to  the  forming 
of  projefts,  or  to  the  examination  of  fuch  as  are 
prefented  to  them.  According  to  the  admirers  of 
the  Chinefe  government,  this  is  the  fource  of  all 
thofe  judicious  regulations,  which  eftablifh  in 
thofe  regions  the  mofl  enlightened  fyftems  of  le- 
giflation,  together  with  the  mod  prudent  admlni- 
dration.  All  Afia  is  fubjed  to  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  it  is  a  defpotifm 
of  opinion  by  means  of  religion ;  in  China,  it  is 
the  defpotifm  of  the  laws  by  the  influence  of  rea- 
fon.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  they  believe 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  prince;  among  the 
Chinefe,  they  believe  in  natural  authority,  found- 
ed upon  the  law  of  rcafon.  But  in  thefe  empire? 
it  is  conviction  that  influences  the  will. 

In  the  happy  date  of  policy  and  knowledge  to- 
which  Europe  hath  attained,  it  is  plain  that   this 

coavi-ction 
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BOOK  convidion  of  the  mind,  which  produces  a  free, 
^*^-  cafy  and  general  obedience,  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a  certain  evidence  of  the  utihty  of 
tlie  laws.  If  the  governments  will  not  pay 
thinkers^  who  may,  perhaps,  become  fufpicious 
or  corrupt  as  foon  as  they  are  mercenary  ;  let 
them,  at  leaft,  allow  men  of  fuperior  underdand- 
ings  to  watch  in  fome  meafure  over  the  public 
good.  Every  writer  of  genius  is  born  a  magif- 
trate  of  his  country ;  and  he  ought  to  enlighten 
it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  power.  His  abilities 
give  him  a  right  to  do  it.  Whether  he  be  an 
obfcure  or  a  diftinguilhed  citizen,  whatever  be 
his  rank  or  birth,  his  mind,  which  is  always  no- 
ble, derives  it's  claims  from  his  talents.  His  tri- 
bunal is  the  whole  nation  ;  his  judge  is  the  pub- 
lic, not  the  defpot  who  does  not  hear  him,  nor 
the  minifter  who  will  not  attend  to  him. 

All  thefe  truths  have,  doubtlefs,  their  bounda- 
ries ;  but  it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  fupprefs 
the  freedom  of  thought,  than  to  leave  it  to  it's 
bent  or  impetuofity.  Reafon  and  truth  triumph 
over  thofe  daring  and  violent  minds,  which  arc 
roufcd  only  by  reflraint,  and  irritated  only  by 
perfecution.  Kings  and  minifters,  love  your  peo- 
ple, love  mankind,  and  yc  will  be  happy.  Ye 
will  have  then  no  reafon  to  fear  men  of  free  fenti- 
ments  or  unfatisfied  minds,  nor  the  revolt  of  bad 
men.  The  revolt  of  the  heart  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous ;  for  virtue,  when  foured,  and  roufed  into 
indignation,  is  guilty  of  the  mod  atrocious  ads. 
Cato  and  Brutus  were  both  virtuous  :  they  were 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choofmg  between 
two  great  enormities,  fuicide,  or  the  death  of 
Csfar. 

PvE MEMBER  that  the  intereHs  of  government 
and  thofe  of  the  nation  are  the  fame.     Whoever 

attempts 
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attempts  to  feparate  them,  is   unacquainted  with  book 
their  true  nature,  and  will  only  injure  them.  ^  ^'^• 

Authority  divides  this  great  intercfl,  when 
the  wills  of  individuals  are  lubftitutcd  to  the  efta- 
blilhed  order.  The  laws,  and  thofe  alone,  ought 
to  have  the  Iway.  This  univerfal  rule  is  not  a 
yoke  for  the  citizens,  but  a  power  which  proteds 
them,  and  a  watchfulnefs  which  infures  their 
tranquillity.  They  think  themfelves  free ;  and 
this  opinion,  which  conftitutes  their  happinefs, 
determines  their  fubmiffion.  If  the  arbitrary  ca- 
prices of  a  turbulent  and  enterprifing  adminiltra- 
tor  fhould  fubvert  this  fortunate  fyftem,  the 
people,  who  from  habit,  prejudice,  or  felf-love, 
are  generally  inclined  to  confider  the  government 
under  which  they  live  as  the  bed  of  all  poiTible 
governments,  are  deprived  of  this  illufion,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  fubftituted. 

Authority  divides  this  great  interefl,  when  it 
obftinately  perfeveres  in  any  error  into  which  it 
hath  fallen.  Let  it  not  be  blinded  by  a  foolifh 
pride,  and  it  will  perceive  that  thofe  changes, 
which  bring  it  back  to  what  is  true  and  good, 
far  from  weakening  it's  fprings,  will  flrengthen 
them.  To  be  undeceived  with  refped  to  a  dan- 
gerous miftake,  is  not  to  contradict  one's  felf ;  it 
is  not  to  difplay  to  the  people  the  inconflancy  of 
government ;  it  is  to  demonftrate  to  them  it's 
wifdom  and  it's  uprightnefs.  If  their  refpe(ft  were 
to  diminifh,  it  would  be  for  that  power  which 
would  never  know  it's  miftakes,  or  would  alv/ays 
juftify  them  ;  and  not  for  thofe  who  would  avow 
and  corred  them. 

Authority  divides  this  great  interefl,  when 
it  facrifices  the  tranquillity,  eafe,  and  blood  of 
the  people,  to  the  terrible  and  tranfient  bril- 
liancy of  warlike  exploits.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
endeavour  to  juftify  thefe  deflru£live  prof  enfities, 

by 
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B  o  ()  K  by  ftatucs,  and  by  infcriptions.  Thcfe  nionu- 
^'^-  nicnts  of  arrogance  and  flattery  will  one  day  be 
deltroyed  by  time,  or  overthrown  by  hatred. 
I'he  memory  of  that  prince  only  will  be  rerpe(fl:- 
cd,  who  Ihall  have  preferred  peace,  which  muft 
have  enfured  happinefs  to  his  fubjeds,  to  vido- 
ries,  which  would  have  been  only  for  himfelf; 
who  fhall  have  confidered  the  empire  as  his  fa- 
mily ;  who  fhall  have  made  no  other  ufe  of  his 
power,  than  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  had 
intrulfed  him  with  it.  His  name  and  his  chara(^ler 
will  be  univerfally  cheriihed.  Fathers  will  inform 
pofterity  of  the  happinefs  which  they  enjoyed. 
Their  children  will  repeat  it  to  their  <iefcendants ; 
and  this  delightful  remembrance  will  be  preferved 
from  one  age  to  another,  and  will  be  perpetuated 
in  each  family,  and  to  the  remotefl:  centuries. 

Authority  divides  this  great  intereft,  when 
the  perfon  into  whofe  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment have  been  placed,  by  birth  or  eleftion, 
fufFers  them  to  be  guided  at  pleafure  by  blind 
chance ;  when  he  prefers  a  mean  repofe  to  the 
dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  fundions  with 
which  he  is  intruded.  His  ina6lion  is  criminal 
and  infamous.  The  indulgence  with  which  his 
faults  might  have  been  treated,  will  be  juftly  de- 
nied to  his  indolence.  This  feverity  will  be  the 
more  lawful,  as  his  character  will  have  deter- 
mined him  to  choofe  for  fubftitutes  the  firfl:  am- 
bitio-us  men  who  may  offer,  and  thefe  almod  ne- 
ceffarily  men  of  no  capacity.  If  even  he  had  the 
fingular  good  fortune  of  making  a  good  choice,- 
he  would  iViW  be  unpardonable,  becaufe  it  is  not 
allowable  to  impofe  our  duties  upon  others.  He. 
will  die  without  having  lived.  His  name  will  be 
forgotten  ;  or  if  remembered,  it  virill  only  be  as 
the  names  of  thofe  lluggard  kings,  the  years  of 
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whofc  reign  hiftory  hath  with  rcafon  difdaincd  to  B  o  o  k 
-count.  ^^^• 

Authority  divides  this  great  intcreft,  when 
the  pofts  which  determine  the  public  tranquilHty 
are  intrufted  to  vile  or  corrupt  men  of  intrigue  ; 
when  favour  fhall  obtain  the  rewards  due  to  fer- 
vices ;  when  the  powerful  fprings,  which  infurc 
the  grandeur  and  the  duration  of  empires,  are 
deilroyed.  All  emulation  is  extinft.  The  en- 
lightened and  laborious  citizens  either  conceal 
themfclves,  or  retire.  The  wijcked  and  the  auda- 
cious (hew  themfelves  infolently,  and  prolper. 
Every  thing  is  diretled  and  determined  by  pre- 
fumption,  by  intereft,  and  by  the  mod  difordi- 
nate  paflions.  Juftice  is  difregarded,  virtue  is 
degraded,  and  propriety,  which  might  in  fomc 
meafure  be  a  fubftitute  to  i.t,  is  confidered  as  an 
old  prejudice,  or  a  ridiculous  cuftom.  Difcou- 
ragement  within,  and  opprobrium  without,  thefe 
are  all  that  remain  to  a  nation  formerly  powerful 
and  refpecled. 

There  may  fometimes  be  people  diflatisfied 
under  a  good  government ;  but  where  there  are 
many  that  are  unhappy,  without  any  kind  of  pub- 
lic profperity,  then  it  is  that  the  government  is  vi- 
cious in  it's  nature. 

Mankintd  are  juft  as  we  would  have  them  to 
be ;  it  is  the  mode  of  government  which  gives 
them  a  good  or  an  evil  propenfity. 

A  STATE  ought  to  have  one  obje6l  only  in 
view ;  and  that  is,  public  felicity.  Every  ftate 
has  a  particular  manner  of  promoting  this  end  ; 
which  may  be  confidered  as  it's  fpirit,  it's  prin- 
ciple, to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate. 

A  NATION  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nor 

courage  for  war,  without  a  confidence  in,  and  an 

attachment  to,  the  government.     But  when   the 

principle  of  fear  hath  broken  every  other   fpring 

Vol.  VI.  A  a  ^f 
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B  o  O  Kof  the  foul,  a  nation  then  becomes  of  no  confe- 
^_J^^'  quence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a  thoufand  enter- 
prifcs  from  without,  and  a  thoufand  dangers  from 
\vithin.  Delpiled  by  his  ntiiglibours,  and  abhorred 
by  his  fubjccls,  he  niufh  be  in  perpetual  fear  for 
the  latety  ot  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  happinefs  for  a  nation,  that 
commerce,  arts  and  fciences,  Ihould  tlourifli  within 
it.  It  is  even  a  happinefs  for  thole  who  govern, 
when  they  are  not  inclined  to  exert  adts  of  tyran- 
ny. Upright  minds  are  very  eafily  led  ;  but  none 
have  a  greater  avcrfion  for  violence  and  llavery. 
Let  good  monarchs  be  bleffed  with  enlightened 
people  ;  and  let  tyrants  have  none  but  brutes  to 
reign  over. 

Military  power  is  both  the  caufe  and  the  de- 
flrudion  of  defpotifm  ;  which  in  it*s  infant  (late 
may  be  compared  to  a  lion  that  conceals  his 
talons  in  order  to  let  them  grow.  In  it's  full  vi- 
gour, it  may  be  confidered  as  a  madman  who 
tears  his  body  to  pieces  with  his  arms.  In  it's  ad- 
vanced age,  it  is  like  Saturn,  who,  after  having 
devoured  his  children,  is  IhamefuUy  mutilated  by 
his  own  race. 

Government  may  be  divided  into  leglflation 
and  policy.     Legiflation   relates    to   the  internal 
management  ot  the  (tace,  and  policy  to  the  exter- 
nal diredion  of  it. 
i^oilcy.  Savage  nations,  which  are  addi^^ed  to  hunt- 

ing,  have  rather  a  policy  than  a  legiflation.  Go- 
verned among  themfelves  by  manners  and  exam^ 
pie,  the  only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  arc? 
between  one  nation  and  another.  Treaties  of 
peace  or  alliance  conilitutc  their  only  code  of  le-^ 
giilation. 

Such  were  nearly  the  focietles  of  ancient  times.. 
Separated  by  deierts,  without  any  communication- 
of  trade  or  voyages,  they  had  only  a  prefent  and^ 

immediate 
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immediate  intercfl:  to  fettle.  All  their  negociati- B  ,0  o  K 
ons  confided  in  putting  an  end  to  a  war  by  fixing  y_^^ 
the  boundaries  of  a  ftate.  xVs  it  was  neceflfary  to 
perfuade  a  nation,  and  not  bribe  a  court  by  the 
niiftrefTes  or  favourites  ot  a  prince,  eloquent  men 
were  employed  for  rhis  purpofe,  and  the  names  of 
orator  and  embaffador  were  fynonymous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even 
juftice  itfelf,  was  decided  by  force  ;  when  the  Go- 
thic government  divided  by  feparate  interefls  all 
thofe  petty  ftates  which  owed  their  exiftence  to  it's 
conftitution  ;  negociations  had  but  little  influence 
over  a  wild  and  rcclufe  people,  who  knew  no 
right  but  that  of  war,  no  treaties  but  for  truces 
or  ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  Ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm,  policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  had  arifen  from  the  artifices  which 
had  founded  the  papal  government.  As  the  pon- 
tiffs, by  the  laws  of  religion  and  the  fyftem  of  the 
hierarchy,  influenced  a  very  numerous  clergy, 
whofe  profelytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
chriftiau  (fates,  the  correfpondence  kept  up  with 
the  bifhops,  eltablifhed  early  at  Rome  a  center  of 
communication  for  all  the  ditferent  churches,  or 
nations.  All  rights  were  fubordinate  to  a  reli- 
gion which  excrcifed  an  abfolute  authority  over 
the  mind  of  every  individual  ;  it  had  a  fhare  in 
almoft  every  tranfadlion,  either  as  the  motive  or 
the  means  ;  and  the  popes,  by  the  Italian  agents 
they  had  placed  in  all  the  prelacies  of  the  chridian 
date,  were  condantly  informed  of  every  commo- 
tion, and  availed  themfelves  of  every  event.  They 
had  the  highed  intered  in  this;  that  of  attaining 
univerfal  monarchy.  The  barbarifm  of  the  times 
in  which  this  project  was  conceived,  does  not 
leffen  it's  greatnefs  and  fublimity.  How  daring 
was  the  attempt,  to  fubduc,  without  troops,  nations: 

A  a  2  that 
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BOOK  that  were  always  in  arms  !  What  art  to  make  even 
^^^'  the  weaknefs  of  the  clergy  refpcdablc  and  fa- 
crcd  1  What  (kill  to  agitate,  to  fhake  thrones  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in  fub- 
jcdion  !  So  deep,  fo  extenfive  a  dcfign  could  only 
be  carried  into  execution,  by  being  concealed; 
and  therefore  was  inconfiftent  with  an  hereditary 
monarchy  ;  in  which  the  paflions  of  kings  and  the 
intrigues  of  minifters  are  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
inftability  in  affairs.  This  project,  and  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  condudl  it  requires,  could  not  be 
formed  but  in  an  eledVive  government,  in  which 
the  chief  is  always  chofe  from  a  body  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  guided  by  the  fame 
maxims  \  in  which  an  ariftocratic  court  rather  go- 
verns the  prince,  than  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  governed 
by  him. 

While  Italian  policy  was  engaged  in  examin- 
ing all  the  dates  of  Europe,  and  availing  itfelf  of 
every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  and  confirm  the 
power  of  the  church,  each  fovereign  faw  with  in- 
difference the  revolutions  that  were  taking  place 
without.  Moft  of  them  were  too  much  engaged 
in  eftablifhing  their  authority  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, in  difputing  the  branches  of  power  with  the 
feveral  bodies  which  were  in  polfeffion  of  them,  or 
which  were  ftriving  againft  the  natural  bent  that 
monarchy  has  to  defpotifm :  they  were  not  fuffi- 
cientlv  mafters  of  their  own  inheritance,  to  inter- 
fere  in  the  difputes  of  their  neighbours. 

The  fifteenth  century  changed  the  order  of 
things.  When  the  princes  had  colleded  their 
forces,  they  were  inclined  to  bring  them  to  adion, 
and  try  their  refpedlivc  ftrength.  Till  that  time, 
the  nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  other 
upon  their  feveral  frontiers.  The  feafon  of  the 
campaign  was  lofl  in  affembling  troops,  which 
cv©ry  baron  ahvays  raifed  very  (lowly.  There  were 

then 
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then  only  fkirmifhes  between  fmall  parties,  not  book. 
any  regular  battles  between  different  armies,  xnc. 
When  a  prince,  cither  by  alliances  or  inheritance, 
had  acquired  poffeflions  in  different  ftates,  the  in- 
terefts  were  confounded,  and  contentions  arofc 
among  the  people.  It  was  neceifary  to  fend  regu* 
lar  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  defend  at 
a  diftance  territories  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
flatc.  The  crown  of  England  no  longer  held  pro- 
vinces in  the  midfl:  of  France ;  but  that  of  Spain 
acquired  fome  rights  in  Germany  ;  and  that  of 
France  laid  fome  claims  in  Italy.  From  that  time 
all  Europe  was  in  a  perpetual  alternate  date  of  war 
and  negociation. 

The  ambition,  talents,  and  rivaldiip  of  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  modern    politics.      Before   thefe    two   kings, 
France  and  Spain  had  difputed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  name  of  the  houfcs  of  Arragon 
and  Anjou.     Their  dilfenfions  had  excited  a  fer- 
ment throughoyt  all  Italy,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  the  chief  caufe  of  that  inteftine  com- 
motion  that    was    excked   againfl:  two   foreign 
powers.     The  Germans  took  a  part  in  thefe  dif- 
turbances,  either  as  auxiliaries,  or  as  being  in- 
terefted  in  them.     The  emperor   and  the  pope 
were  concerned  in  them  with  almoft  all  Chriflen-:- 
dom.      But  Francis  I.    and  Charles  V.  engaged 
in  their  fate,  the  views,  the  anxiety,  the  defliny 
of  all  Europe.     All  the  powers  feemed  to  be  di- 
vided between   two   rival    houfes,    in   order   to 
weaken  alternately  the  moft  powerful.     Fortune 
favoured  the  talents,  the  force,  and  the  artifice  of 
Charles  V.     More  ambitious  and  lefs  voluptuous 
than  Francis  I.,  his  charader  turned  the  fcale,  and 
Europe  for  a  time  inclined  to  his  (ide^  but  did  not 
continue  always  to  favour  the  fame  intcreil. 

Phili?- 
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Book  Philip  II.  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
^^^'  but  not  the  military  virtues  of  his  father,  inherited 
his  projects  and  ambitious  views,  and  found  the 
times  tavourable  to  his  aggrandizement.  He  ex- 
haufted  his  kingdom  of  men  and  (hips,  and  even 
of  money,  though  he  was  in  poffelTion  of  the 
mines  of  the  New  World ;  and  left  behind  him  ^ 
more  extenfive  monarchy,  but  Spain  itfelf  in  a  much 
weaker  ftate  than  it  had  been  under  his  father. 

His  fon  imagined  he  (hould  again  make  all 
Europe  dependent,  by  an  alliance  with  that  branch 
of  his  houfe  which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip 
II.  had  through  negligence  relinquifhed  this  poli- 
tical idea  :  Philip  III.  refumed  it.  But  in  other 
refpcds  he  followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuper- 
flitious  and  pedantic  principles  of  his  predeceflbr. 
"Within  the  (tate,  there  was  much  formality,  but 
no  order,  and  no  ceconomy.  The  church  was 
perpetually  incroaching  upon  the  flate.  The 
inquifition,  that  horrid  monfler,  which  con- 
ceals it's  head  in  the  heavens,  and  it's  feet  in 
the  infernal  regions,  (truck  at  the  root  of  po- 
pulation, which  at  the  fame  time  fuftered  con- 
fiderably  from  war  and  the  colonies.  In  the 
external  operations  of  the  ftate,  there  were  (till 
the  fame  ambitious  views,  and  lefs  fkilful  mea- 
fures.  Rafh  and  precipitate  in  his  enterprifes, 
flow  and  obitinate  in  the  execution  of  them, 
Philip  III.  had  all  thofe  defects  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  each  other,  and  occafion  every  project 
to  mifcarry.  He  deflroyed  the  fmall  degree  of 
life  and  vigour  the  monarchy  yet  retained. 
Richelieu  availed  himfelf  of  the  weakncfs  of 
Spain,  and  the  foibles  of  the  king  whom  he  ruled 
over,  to  hll  that  period  with  his  intrigues,  and 
caufe  his  name  to  defcend  to  pofterity.  Germa- 
ny and  Spain  were  in  fome  manner  conned:ed  to 
each   other  by  the   Houfe   of   Auftria :  to   this 

league, 
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league,  he  oppofed  that  of  France  with  Sweden,  book 
to  counterad  the  effect  of  the  former.  This .  ^^•^• 
fyftem  would  naturally  have  taken  place  in  his 
times,  if  it  had  not  been  the  work  of  his  genius. 
Guftavus  Adolphus  by  his  conquefts  enfiaved  a-ll 
the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in  lowering 
the  pride  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  turned  the  fcale  againfl:  Spain  in 
favour  of  France. 

Charles  V.  had  been  accufed  of  aiming  at 
univerfal  monarchy  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  was  taxed 
with  the  fame  ambition.  But  neither  of  them 
ever  conceived  fo  high  and  fo  rafh  a  projed:. 
They  were  both  of  them  paflionately  defirous  of 
extending  their  empire,  by  the  aggrandizement 
of  their  families.  This  ambition  is  equally  na- 
tural to  princes  of  common  abilities,  who  are 
born  without  any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs  of 
fuperior  underftanding,  who  have  no  virtues  or 
moral  qualifications.  But  neither  Charles  V.  nor 
Lewis  XIV.  had  that  kind  of  fplrit  of  refolution, 
that  impulfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every  thing, 
which  conflitutes  heroic  conquerors :  they  bore 
no  refemblance  in  any  particular  to  Alexander. 
Neverthelefs  ufeful  alarms  were  taken  and  fpread 
abroad.  Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  foon  con- 
ceived, nor  too  foon  diffufed,  when  there  arife 
any  powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  chiefly  among  nations,  and  with 
refpect  to  kings,  that  fear  produces  fafety. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  began  to  refledl  on  hi« 
own  fituation,  perhaps,  he  might  be  furprifed  at 
feeing  himfelf  more  powerful  than  he  thought 
he  was.  His  greatnefs  was  partly  owen  to  the 
little  harmony  that  fubfiiled  betw^ecn  the  forces 
and  the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had,  in- 
deed, felt  the  neceflity  of  a  general  union,  but 
had  not  difcovered  the  means  of  forming  it.     In 

treating^ 
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BOO  K  treating  with  this  monarch,  proud  of  fuccefs,  and 
^^^-  vain  from  the  applaufe  he  had  received,  it  wa^ 
thought  a  confiderablc  advantage  if  every  thing 
was  not  given  up.  In  a  word,  the  infults  of  France 
which  ii\creafcd  with  her  victories;  the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  diflenfion  every- 
where, in  order  to  reign  alone  ;  her  contempt  for 
the  faith  of  treaties ;  the  haughty  and  authorita- 
tive tone  fhe  ufurped,  turned  the  general  envy  Ihc 
had  excited  into  deteftation,  and  raifed  univerfal 
alarms.  Even  thofe  princes,  who  had  feen  with- 
out umbrage,  or  favoured  the  increafe  of  her 
power,  felt  the  neccflity  of  repairing  this  error  in 
politics,  and  of  combining  and  raifmg  among 
themfelves  a  body  of  forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
France,  in  order  to  prevent  her  tyrannizing  over 
the  nations. 

Leagues  were,  therefore,  formed,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  inefFedual.  One  man  alone  was 
found  capable  to  animate  and  conduct  them. 
ViTarmed  with  that  public  fpirit,  which  only  great 
and  virtuous  fouls  can  pofTefs,  it  was  a  prince, 
though  born  in  a  republic,  who  for  the  general 
caufe  of  Europe  was  inflamed  with  that  love  of 
liberty,  fo  natural  to  upright  minds.  He  turned 
his  ambition  towards  the  greateft  object  and  mofl 
worthy  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  own 
intereft  never  warped  him  from  that  of  the  pub- 
iic.  With  a  courage  peculiar  to  himfelf  he  knew 
how  to  defy  thofe  very  misfortunes  which  he  fore- 
faw  ;  depending  lefs  for  fuccefs  upon  his  military 
abilities,  than  waiting  for  a  favourable  turn  of 
affairs,  from  his  patience  and  political  adivity* 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the  fuc^ 
ceffion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  fet  all  Europe  in 
flames. 

Since  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  and  that  of 
the  Romans,  ambition  had  never  been  tei»pted  by 

fo 
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fo  rich  a  fpoil.  The  prince,  who  might  have  B  o  o  IC 
united  this  crown  to  his  own,  would  naturally  ■^^'^• 
have  rifen  to  that  univerfal  monarchy,  the  idea  of 
which  raifed  a  general  alarm.  It  was,  therefore, 
neceflary  to  prevent  this  empire  from  becoming 
the  poflcfTion  of  a  power  already  formidable,  and 
to  keep  the  balance  equal  between  the  Houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  the  only  here- 
ditary right  to  the  throne. 

Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  affairs  of  Spain,  have  aiTerted,  if  we  may 
believe  Bolingbroke,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hoflilities,  which  were  then  excited  by  England 
and  Holland,  we  fhould  have  feen  Philip  V. 
as  good  a  Spaniard  as  his  predeceffors,  and  that 
the  French  miniftry  would  then  have  had  no  in- 
fluence over  the  Spanifh  adminiftration  ;  but  that 
the  war  raifed  againfl  the  Spaniards  for  the  fake  of 
giving  them  a  ruler,  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  (late  that  was 
alone  capable  of  aflifling  them  in  fixing  upon  fuch 
a  king  as  they  wanted.  This  jufl  idea,  the  refult 
of  deep  refledion,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  half  a  century.  The  turn  of  the  Spa- 
niards has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  the 
tafte  of  the  French.  Spain,  from  the  character 
of  her  inhabitants  feems  rather  to  belong  to  Africa 
than  to  Europe, 

The  train  of  events,  however,  anfwered  to  the 
general  wiflies.  The  armies  and  the  councils  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  gained  an  equal  fuperiority 
over  the  common  enemy.  Inftead  of  thofe  lan- 
guid and  unfortunate  campaigns  which  had  tried 
the  patience  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  not 
difcouraged  him,  all  the  operations  of  the  confe- 
derates were  fuccefsfuL  France,  in  her  turn, 
humbled  and  defeated  on  every  fide,  was  upon 

the 
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BOO  Kthe  brink  of  ruin,  when  flic  was  reftored  by  the 
^^^'     death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke 
Charles,  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and 
fucceeding  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  Ihould  join  Spain  and  the  Wefl-Indies  to 
this  vaft  inheritance,  he  would  be  in  poflellion  of 
that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  war.  But 
the  enemies  of  France  Hill  perhfted  in  their  de- 
fign  of  dethroning  Philip  V.  without  thinking  of 
the  perfon  that  was  to  fucceed  him  ;  while  true 
politicians,  notwithftanding  their  triumphs,  grew 
tired  of  a  war,  the  very  fuccefs  of  which  always 
became  an  evil,  when  it  could  no  longer  do  any 
good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raifed  diflenfions 
among  the  allies,  which  prevented  them  fron:^ 
reaping  all  thofe  advantages  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  they  might  reafonably  have  expeded 
from  their  fuccefs.  The  beft  means  that  could  be 
devifed  to  protect  the  provinces  of  the  allies,  were 
to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France.  Lewis  XIV. 
had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying  them, 
and  his  neighbours  had  fuffered  him  quietly  to 
raife  thefe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual 
awe.  It  was  neceflary  to  demolifh  them  :  for 
every  flrong  power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a  poflure  of 
defence,  intends  to  form  an  attack.  Philip  re- 
mained upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  the  forti- 
fications were  left  (landing  in  Flanders,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered 
to  rectify  the  miftake  committed  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  France  hath  always  maintained  it's  fu- 
periority  on  the  continent;  but  chance  hath  often 
diminiflied  it's  influence.  The  fcales  of  the  poll- 
tical  balance  will  never  be  perfedly  even,  nor  ac- 
curate 
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curate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees  of  power  b  O  O  k 
with  exact  precifion.  Perhaps,  even  this  balance  ^  ^^' 
of  power  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  chimsera. 
Jt  can  be  only  fixed  by  treaties,  and  thefc  have 
no  validity,  when  they  are  only  made  between 
abfolute  monarchs,  and  not  between  nations. 
Thefe  a6;s  mud  be  permanent  when  made  by 
the  people  themfelves,  becaufe  the  object  of 
them  is  their  peace  and  fafety,  which  are  their 
grcatefl:  advantages :  but  a  defpot  always  facrifices 
his  fubjeds  to  his  anxiety,  and  his  engagements 
to  his  ambition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fu- 
periority  of  nations,  as  it  hath  been  hitherto  ima- 
gined ;  fince  during  the  laft  half-century  com- 
merce hath  had  a  much  greater  influence  in  it. 
While  the  powers  of  the  continent  divided 
Europe  into  unequal  portions,  which  policy  by 
means  of  leagues,  treaties,  and  alliances  always 
prcferved  in  a  certain  equilibrium  ;  a  maritime 
people  formed  as  it  were  a  new  fyftem,  and  by 
their  induftry  made  the  land  fubject  to  the  fea  ; 
as  nature  herfelf  has  done  by  her  laws.  They 
formed,  or  brought  to  perfection  that  extenfive 
commerce,  which  is  founded  on  an  excellent 
fyftem  of  agriculture,  flouriftiing  manufactures, 
and  th-e  richefl:  polfeflions  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  kind  of  univerfal  mo- 
narchy that  Europe  ought  to  wreft  from  England, 
in  reftoring  to  each  maritime  ftate  that  freedom, 
and  that  power  it  hath  a  right  to  have  upon  the 
element  that  furrounds  it.  This  is  a  fydem  of 
public  good  founded  upon  natural  equity,  and  in 
this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  general  intereft. 
The  people  cannot  be  too  much  warned  to  re- 
fume  all  their  powers,  and  to  employ  the  re- 
fources  offered  them  by  the  climate  and  the  foil 

they 
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BOOK  they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that  national  and  diftinft 
^^^-     independence  in  which  they  were  born. 

If  all  Europe  were  fufficiently  enlightened,  and 
each  nation  were  acquainted  with  it's  rights  and 
it's  real  advantages,  neither  the  continent,  nor  the 
ocean  would  mutually  give  laws  to  each  other  ; 
but  a  reciprocal  influence  would  be  eftablifhed 
between  the  continental  and  maritime  people,  a 
balance  of  induftry  and  power,  which  would  in- 
duce a  mutual  intercourfe  for  the  general  bene- 
fit. Each  nation  would  fow  and  reap  upon  it's 
proper  element.  The  feveral  dates  would  enjoy 
the  fame  liberty  of  exportation  and  importation 
that  fliould  fubfift  between  the  provinces  of  the 
fame  empire. 

There  is  a  great  error  that  prevails  in  modern 
politics,  which  is,  that  every  ftate  (hould  endea- 
vour to  weaken  it's  enemies  as  much  as  poffiblc. 
But  no  nation  can  feek  the  ruin  of  another  ftatCj 
without  paving  the  way  for,  and  haftening  it's  own 
ilavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in  which 
fortune  at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a  people  a 
great  increafe  of  power ;  but  fuch  fudden  eleva- 
tions are  not  lafting.  It  is  fometimes  better  to 
fupport  rivals,  than  to  opprefs  them.  Sparta  rc- 
fufed  to  enflave  Athens,  and  Rome  repented  of 
having  deftroyed  Carthage. 

These  noble  and  generous  fentiments  would 
prevent  policy  from  the  neeeffity  of  committing 
many  crimes,  and  aflerting  many  falfehoods  ;  po- 
licy, which  for  thefe  two  or  three  centuries  pad 
hath  had  more  important  and  more  various  ob- 
jects to  attend  to.  The  influence  of  policy  was 
form.erly  much  limited,  it  feldom  extended  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  feveral  nations.  It's 
fphere  hath  been  fingularly  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion as  the  nations  mod  diftant  from  ea'ch  othef 
have  formed  connexions   among  themfelvcs.     It 

hath 
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hath  particularly  received   an   immenfe   increafeBOOK 
lince  the  time,  when  by  difcoveries,  either  for-     ^I^- 
tunate   or  unfortunate,  all  the  parts  of  the  uni.       ' 
verfe   have  been  rendered  fubordinate   to   thofe 
which  we  inhabit.  ; 

As  the  operations  of  policy  were  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  which  it  acquired,  every 
power  thought  it  neceflary  for  their  interefls  to 
fix  agents  in  foreign  courts,  who  had  formerly 
been  employed  there  but  for  a  very  fhort  time. 
The  habit  of  treating  inceffantly  gave  birth  to 
maxims  unknown  before  that  period.  Delays  and 
artifices  were  fubftituted  to  the  franknefs  and  ce- 
lerity of  tranfient  negociations.  The  powers 
founded  and  ftudied  each  other,  and  reciprocal 
attempts  were  made  to  tire  out  or  to  furprife  all 
parties.  Secrets  which  had  been  found  impene- 
trable were  purchafed  with  gold,  and  bribery 
completed  what  intrigue  had  begun. 

It  appeared  neceflary  to  furnifh  a  continual  fup- 
ply  of  matter  to  quiet  that  fpirit  of  anxiety  with 
which  the  minds  of  all  the  ambaffadors  had  been 
impreflisd.  Policy,  like  that  infidious  infed  that 
weaves  it's  web  in  darknefs,  hath  ftretched  forth 
it's  net  in  the  midft  of  Europe,  and  faftened  it, 
as  it  were,  to  every  court.  One  Tingle  thread 
cannot  be  touched  without  drawing  all  the  reft. 
The  moft  petty  fovereign  hath  fome  fecret  intereit 
in  the  treaties  between  the  greater  powers.  Two 
petty  princes  of  Germany  cannot  exchange  a  fief, 
or  a  domain,  without  being  thwarted,  or  feconded 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Verfaillcs,  or  London. 
Negociations  muft  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cabi- 
nets for  years  together  for  every  the  mod  trifling 
change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  land.  The  blood 
of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not  bar- 
gained for.  War  is  determined  upon  in  a  day 
or  two  ^  the  fettling  of  peace  is  protracted  during 
I  fevcr^l 
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BOO  Kfevcral  years.  This  flownefs  in  ncgociations,  which 
■^^^'     proceeds  from  the  nature  of  affairs, is  alfo  incrcafed 
by  the  character  of  the  negociators. 

These  are  generally  ip^norant  perfons,  who  arc 
treating ^ith  fome  men  oi:  knowledge  and  abilities. 
The  chancellor  Oxcnftiern,  ordered  his  fon  to 
prepare  himfelf  to  go  to  Weftphalia,  where  the 
troubles  of  the  empire  were  to  be  pacified.  B?iff 
faid  the  young  man,  /  have  not  attended  to  any 
previous  Jiudies  necejjary  for  this  important  co?nmtJJi^ 
on,  I  will  prepare  you  for  it,  replied  the  father.' 
A  fortnight  after,  Oxenftiern,  who  had  not  fpoken 
upon  the  fubjeft  to  his  fon,  faid  to  him,  Aiy  fon^ 
you  mujl  fet  out  to-morrow. — But,  fir,  you  had  pro* 
mifed  to  inflru6l  me  and  you  have  not  done  it*  Qol 
neverthelefs,  replied  the  experienced  minifter,- 
Shrugging  up  his  fhoulders,  aiid  you  will  fee  by 
what  kind  of  men  the  world  is  governed.  There 
are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  wife  and  judicious 
councils  in  Europe.  The  reft  are  in  the  poiTeflion 
of  intriguing  men,  raifed  to  the  management  ofi 
affairs  by  the  paflions  and  fhameful  pleafures  of  » 
prince  and  his  miftreflcs.  A  man  is  advanced  tO(] 
a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  without  any  knowv 
\tdgc  of  the  fubject ;  he  adopts  the  firft  fyftenk 
that  is  offered  to  his  caprice ;  purfues  it  without: 
underftanding  it,  and,  with  a  degree  of  obftinacy^ 
proportionate  to  his  ignorance,  he  changes  the 
whole  plan  of  his  predcceffors,  in  order  to  intro-: 
dnce  his  own  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  which  hq 
will  never  be  able  to  fupport.  Richelieu's  firft  de-; 
claration,  when  he  became  miniftcr,  was,  the  count- 
ed hath  altered  ifs  plan.  This  faying,  which  wa$ 
once  found  to  be  a  good  one,  in  the  mouth  of 
one  fingle  man,  has,  perhaps,  been  repeated,  on 
thought  of,  by  every  one  of  Richelieu's  fuccef- 
fors.  All  men  engaged  in  public  affairs  have  the 
vanity  not  only  to  proportion  the  parade  of  their. 

expence, 
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cxpcnce,  of  their    manner,  and  of  their  air,  toB  O  O  k 
the  importance  of  their  office  ;  but  even  to  raifc     ^^^• 
the  opinion  they  have  of  their  own    underftand- 
ing,  in  proportion  to  the  influence   of  their  au- 
thority. 

When  a  nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what 
fliould  it's  governors  be?  The  court  and  the  peo- 
ple will  anfwer  this  queftion,  but  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  The  miniflers  fee  nothing  in  their 
office  but  the  extent  of  their  rights  ;  the  people 
the  extent  only  of  their  duties.  The  ideas  of 
the  latter  are  juft ;  for  the  duties  and  rights  arif- 
ing  from  each  mode  of  government  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  wants  and  defires  of  each  na« 
tion.  But  this  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  is 
not  applicable  to  the  focial  ftate.  As  focieties> 
whatever  be  their  origin,  are  almofi:  all  of  them 
fubjed  to  the  authority  of  one  fingle  man,  politi- 
cal meafures  are  dependent  on  the  charader  of 
the  prince. 

If  the  king  be  a  weak  and  irrefolute  man,  his 
government  will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his 
politics  will  vary  with  his  government.  He  will 
alternately  have  minifters,  that  are  ignorant  or 
enlightened,  fteady  or  fickkj  deceitful  or  fmcere, 
harfh  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or  peace  ;  fuch, 
in  a  word,  as  the  variety  of  intrigues  will  produce 
them.  Such  a  ftate  will  have  no  regular  fyftem. 
of  politics  ;  and  all  other  governments  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  any  permanent  defigns  and  mea- 
fures with  it.  The  fyftem  of  politics  mufl  then 
vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment ;  that  is,  with 
the  humour  of  the  prince.  Under  a  weak  and 
unfteady  reign  none  but  temporary  interefts  ought 
to  prevail,  and  connections  fubordinate  to  the  in- 
flability  of  the  miniftry. 

The  reciprocal  jealoufy  prevailing  between  the 
depofitarics  of  the  royal  authority  is  another  caufe, 
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B  O  o  Kof  this  inllability.  One  man  againft  the  tcllimony 
XIX.  of  his  confcience  and  of  his  knowledge,  counter- 
'ads  from  a  motive  of  mean  jealoufy  a  ufeful 
meafure,  the  honour  of  which  would  belong  to 
his  rival.  The  next  day  the  fame  infamous  part 
is  adopted  by  the  latter.  The  fovereign  alter- 
nately grants  what  he  had  refufed,  or  refufes  what 
he  had  granted.  The  negociator  will  eafily  per- 
ceive which  of  his  minifters  he  has  lead  confult- 
cd,  but  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  forefee  what 
his  lad  rcfolution  will  be.  In  this  embarraffment 
to  whom  fhall  we  have  recourfe  ?  To  bribery  and 
to  the  women,  if  he  be  fent  into  a  country  go- 
verned by  a  man.  To  bribery  and  to  the  men, 
if  he  be  fent  into  a  country  governed  by  a  wo- 
man. He  muft  lay  afide  the  character  of  the 
ambaflador  or  of  the  envoy,  in  order  to  afTume 
that  of  the  corrupter,  the  only  one  by  which  he 
can  fucceed.  It  is  gold  which  he  mufl  fubftitute 
to  the  moft  profound  policy.  But  if  by  fome 
chance,  of  which  perhaps  there  is  fcarce  any  ex- 
ample, gold  (hould  fail  of  it's  efFed,  the  only 
refourcc  he  has  remaining  is  to  folicit  to  be  re- 
called. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefts 
are  very  different  in  republican  governments.  As 
the  authority  there  refides  in  the  colledive  body 
of  the  people,  there  are  certain  principles  and 
fome  public  interefts  attended  to  in  every  nego- 
ciation.  In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of  a  fyftem 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  or  to  the  life  of  one  fmgle  man.  The  ge- 
neral fpirit  that  exifts  and  perpetuates  itfelf  in 
the  nation,  is  the  only  rule  of  every  negociation. 
Not  but  that  a  powerful  citizen,  or  an  eloquent 
demagogue,  may  fometimes  lead  a  popular  go- 
vernment into  a  political  miftake ;  but  this  is 
eafily  recovered.    Faults,  in  thcfe  inftances,  may 
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be  confidercd  equally  with  fucceffes  as  leflbns  of  b  o  o  k 
in(lru6lion.  Great  events,  and  not  men,  pro-  ^^^- 
duce  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  repub- 
lics. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  furprifc  a  free 
people  by  artifice,  or  intrigues,  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  or  alliance.  Their  maxims  will  always 
make  them  return  to  their  lailing  interefts,  and 
all  engagements  will  give  way  to  the  fupreme 
law.  In  thefe  governments,  it  is  the  fafety  of 
the  people  that  does  every  thing,  while  in  others 
it  is  the  will  of  the  ruler. 

This  contrafl:  of  political  principles   has  ren- 
dered   every  popular  government   fufpicious   or 
odious   to   all   abfolute    monarchs.     They    have 
dreaded  the  influence  of  a  republican  fpirit  upon 
their   own   fubjeds,  the  weight  of  whofe  chains 
they  are  every  day  increafmg.     A  kind  of  fecret 
confpiracy  may  therefore  be  perceived  between  all 
monarchies,  to  deftroy,  or  infenfibly  to  fap,  the 
foundations  of  all  free  flates.     But   liberty  will 
arife   from   the    midft  of  oppreilion.     It  already 
exifts  in  every  bread  ;  public  writings  will  contri- 
bute to  infl:il  it  into  the  minds  of  all  enlightened 
men  ;  and  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
All  men  will,  at  length,  be  fenfible,  and  this  pe- 
riod is  at  no  great  diftance,  that  liberty  is  the  firfl 
gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  firft  fource  of  virtue. 
The   inftruments  'of  defpotifm,  will   become  it's 
deflroyers ;  and  the  enemies  of  humanity,  thofe 
who  feem  armed  at  prefent  merely  to   oppofe  it, 
will  exert  themfelves  in  it's  defence. 

In  this  place  I  was  intending  to  fpeak  of  war,  War^ 
or  that  rage,  which  being  kindled  by  injuftice, 
imbition,  and  revenge,  aflembles,  under  two 
idverfe  commanders,  a  multitude  of  armed  men, 
mpels  them  againil  each  other,  drenches  the 
arth  with  theii:  blood,  ftrews  it  with  dead  bodies, 
md  prepares  nourilhment  for  the  animals  that 
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BOOK  come  alter  them,  but  who  are  lefs  ferocious  than 

^^thcy. 

13 LIT  I  have  fuddcnly  poflponcd  my  intention, 
by  afRing  ot  myfelf  what  peace  is,  and  whether  it 
cxills  any  where  ?  Upon  the  fpot  where  I  now 
am,  in  the  center  c):  my  own  city^  a  multitude  of 
intcrclts  oppodte  to  mine  confine  me,  and  1  repel 
them*  It  I  pals  the  limits  of  that  fpacc  which  I 
call  my  own  country,  I  am  confidcrcd  with  an 
anxious  eye  ;  I  am  accofted,  and  aiked,  who  I  am, 
from  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am  going  ? 
At  length  1  obtain  a  bed,  and  arn  preparing  to 
take  feme  reft,  when  a  fudden  clamour  compels 
me  to  depart.  If  I  remain,  I  am  prolcribed  ; 
and  the  next  day,  the  houfe  which  had  given  mc 
refuge,  Ihall  be  fet  on  fire,  and  thofe  who  have 
treated  me  as  a  fellow-citizen,  fhall  be  murdered 
by  aifafTins  who  fpeak  my  own  language.  Should 
curioTity,  or  a  thirft  ot  knowledge  induce  mc  to 
vifit  another  ccuntry  ;  if  I  take  fome  pains  to 
examine  it,  I  am  immediately  fufpecled,  and  a 
ipy  is  comm/iliioned  to  watch  me.  Should  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  worfhip  God  in  my  own  wayj 
which  happens  not  to  be  that  of  the  country  I  am 
vifiting,  1  am  furrounded  by  priefts  and  executi- 
oners. I  then  make  my  efcape,  exclaiming,  with 
grief  :  Peace,  then,  that  blcfling  fo  earneftly  wifh- 
ed  for,  exifts  not  in  any  place. 

The  good  man,  however,  hath  his  dreams ; 
and  I  will  acknowledge,  that  being  witnefs  to 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  which  hath  (haken  (c 
many  prejudices,  and  introduced  fo  much  foft- 
nefs  in  our  manners,  I  have  thought  that  ill 
was  impoflible  the  infernal  art  of  war  fhould  bq 
perpetuated,  but  that  it  would  fink  into  oblivion! 
The  people  who  have  brought  it  to  perfectior 
will  become  accurfed  ;  and  the  moment  whei 
thcfe  formidable   inftruments  of  death  ihail  bl 
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generally  demolifhcd,  cannot  be  far  diftant.  TheB  o  o  ic 
univerfe  will  at  length  execrate  thofe  odious  con-  ^'^• 
querors,  who  have  rather  chofen  to  be  the  terror 
of  their  neighbours,  than  the  fathers  of  their  fub- 
jeds ;  and  to  invade  provinces  rather  than  to 
gain  the  affections  of  men  ;  who  have  cholen  that 
the  cries  of  grief  (hould  be  the  only  hymn  ac* 
companying  their  victories  ;  who  have  raifed  up 
melancholy  monuments,  deftined  to  immortalize 
their  rage  and  their  vanity,  in  the  countries 
which  they  had  fpoiled,  in  the  cities  they  had 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  over  the  carcafes  which 
their  fwords  had  heaped  on  each  other ;  con- 
querors, who  have  had  no  other  wifli,  than  that 
the  hiftory  of  their  reign  fhould  contain  only  the 
remembrance  of  the  calamities  they  had  occa- 
fioned.  Mankind  will  no  longer  be  deceived 
refpeding  the  objects  of  their  admiration.  They 
will  no  longer,  with  abjedl  infatuation,  proftrate 
themfelves  before  thofe  who  trampled  them  un- 
der their  feet.  Calamities  will  be  confidered  in 
their  proper  light  ;  and  the  nocturnal  labours, 
and  talents  of  great  artifts,  will  no  longer  be 
proftituted  to  the  commemoration  of  brilliant 
crimes.  Princes  themfelves  will  partake  of  the 
wifdom  of  their  age.  The  voice  of  philofophy 
will  revive  in  their  minds  fentiments  which  have 
long  lain  dormant,  and  will  infpire  them  with 
horror,  and  a  contempt  for  fanguinary  glory. 
They  will  be  confirmed  in  thefe  ideas  by  the  mi- 
niftcrs  of  religion  ;  who,  availing  themfelves  of 
the  facred  privilege  of  their  fundions,  will  drag 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge, 
where  they  will  be  obliged  to  anfwer  for  the 
thoufands  of  unfortunate  perfons  facrificed  to  their 
hatred  or  caprice.  If  it  were,  rcfolved  in  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven,  that  fovereigns  fhould  perfevere 
in  their  frenzy,  thofe  numberlefs  hords  of  afraf** 
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BOOK  fins  who  arc  kept  in  pay,  would  throw  away  their 
^^^*  arms.  Filled  with  a  juil  horror  for  their  deteft- 
iible  employment,  and  with  profound  indignation 
againfl  the  cruel  abufe  which  was  made  of  their 
Itrcngth,  and  of  their  courage,  they  would  leave 
their  extravagant  defpots  to  fettle  their  quarrels 
themfelves. 

But  this  illufion  did  not  lafl:  long.  I  was 
foon  perfuaded  that  the  difputes  between  kings 
would  never  end,  any  more  than  their  palTions, 
and  that  they  could  only  be  decided  by  the  fword. 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  impoflible  ever  to  dif- 
guft  of  the  horrors  of  war,  a  people  who,  not- 
withftanding  all  forts  of  cruelties  and  devaftations 
were  committed  around  them  without  fcruple, 
and  without  remorfe,  upon  the  fcene  of  difcord, 
ftill  found,  while  fitting  quietly  by  their  fire-fide, 
that  there  were  not  fieges,  battles,  or  cataftrophes 
enough  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity,  and  amufe  their 
vacant  hours.  I  thought,  that  there  was  nothing 
either  reafonable  or  humane  to  be  expelled  from 
a  fet  of  fubaltern  butchers,  who,  far  from  giving 
themfelves  up  to  defpair,  from  tearing  their  hair, 
from  detefting  themfelves,  and  from  ihedding 
rivers  of  tears  at  the  fight  of  a  vaft  plain  filled 
with  fcattered  members,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
able  to  go  over  it  with  an  air  of  triumph,  bathing 
their  feet  in  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  of  their 
enemies,  walking  over  their  carcafes,  and  mix- 
ing fongs  of  mirth  with  the  plaintive  accents  of 
expiring  men.  It  feemed  to  me,  as  if  I  heard 
the  fpeech  of  one  of  thofe  tygers,  who,  blending 
flattery  with  ferocioufnefs,  faid  to  a  monarch, 
feized  with  a  confternation  at  the  fight  of  a  field 
of  battle  covered  with  torn  limbs  and  dead  bo- 
dies, fcarcely  cold  :  5/r,  //  is  not  us^  but  thofe y 
who  are  too  happy  ;  and  thus  prevented  the  tears 
from  falling  from  the  eyes  of  a  young  prince ; 
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tears,  which  he  ought  rather  to  have  prompted  book 
him  to  (hed,  by  faying  to  him:  "  Bcliold,  and  Xix. 
"  confider  the  efFeds  of  thy  ambition,  of  thy 
"  folly,  of  thy  rage,  and  of  our's,  and  feel  the 
''  drops  of  blood  trickling  down  thy  cheeks, 
*'  which  fall  from  the  laurels  with  which  we  have 
"  crowned  thee."  Thefe  diftrefling  reflections 
plunged  me  into  melancholy ;  fo  that  it  was  fome 
time  before  I  could  refume  the  thread  of  my 
ideas,  and  go  on  with  my  fubjed. 

War  has  exiftcd  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  art  of  war  is  only  to  be  found  in 
certain  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  certain 
people.  The  Greeks  inftituted  it,  and  conquered 
all  the  powers  of  Afia.  The  Romans  improved 
it,  and  fubdued  the  world.  Thefe  two  nations, 
worthy  to  command  all  others,  as  their  genius 
and  virtue  were  the  caufes  of  their  profperity, 
owed  this  fuperiority  to  their  infantry,  in  which 
every  fingle  man  exerts  his  whole  ftrength.  The 
Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Roman  legions  were 
every  where  vidorious. 

When  indolence  had  introduced  a  fuperior 
number  of  cavalry  into  the  armies  of  the  ancients, 
Rome  lofl:  fome  of  it's  glory  and  fuccefs.  Not- 
withftanding  the  exad  difcipline  of  it's  troops,  it 
could  no  longer  reiift  thofe  barbarous  nations,  that 
fought  on  foot. 

These  men,  however,  little  better  than  favages, 
who,  with  arms  only,  and  thofe  powers  nature  had 
taught  them  the  ufe  of,  had  fubdued  the  moll  ex- 
tenfive  and  the  mod  civilized  empire  of  the  uni- 
verfc,  foon  changed  their  infantry  into  cavalry. 
This  was  properly  called  the  line  of  battle,  or  the 
army.  All  the  nobility,  who  were  the  fole  pof- 
feflbrs  of  lands  and  of  privileges,  thofe  ufual  at- 
tendants of  vidory,  chofe  to  ride  on  horfeback ; 
while  the  enflaved  multitude  were  left  on  foot, 
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BOO  Kalmoll   without  arms,  and  were  fcarce  holdcn  in 
^IX.     j^^y  degree  of  ellimation. 

"^^"""^  In  times  when  the  gentleman  was  diftinguifbed 
by  his  horfe ;  when  the  man  bimfclf  was  of  little 
confequence,  and  every  idea  of  importance  was 
attached  to  the  knight;  when  wars  confided  in 
fmall  incurfions,  and  campaigns  lafted  but  a  day; 
when  fuccefs  depended  upon  the  quicknefs  of 
marches;  then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  there  were  fcarce  any  other  troops  in 
Europe.  The  dexterity  and  flrength  of  men  was 
no  longer  fhewn  in  wreftling,  at  the  ceftus,  in  the 
exercife  of  arms,  and  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
body  ;  but  in  tournaments,  in  managing  a  horfe, 
and  in  throwing  the  lance  at  full  fpeed.  This 
fpecies  of  war,  better  calculated  for  wandering 
Tartars,  than  for  fixed  and  fedentary  focieties,was 
one  of  the  defects  of  the  feudal  government.  A 
race  of  conquerors,  whofe  rights  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  fvvords ;  whofe  merit  and  glory- 
was  in  their  arms ;  whofe  fole  occupation  was 
hunting,  could  fcarce  avoid  riding  on  horfeback, 
with  all  that  parade  and  fpirit  of  authority  which 
muft  neceflariiy  arife  from  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
underftanding.  But  what  could  troops  of  heavy- 
armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
caftles  and  towns,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  fur- 
rounding  waters  ? 

To  this  imperfedion  of  the  military  art,  muft 
be  afcribed  the  duration  of  war  for  feveral  ages, 
without  intermiifion,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. War  continued  incelfantly  for  want  of  a 
fuflicient  number  of  men.  Whole  months  were 
required  to  collecl,  to  arm,  to  bring  into  the  field 
troops  that  were  only  to  continue  there  a  few 
weeks.  Kings  could  not  affemble  more  than  a 
certain  number  of   vaffals,  and  thofe   at  (fated 
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times.  The  lords  had  only  a  right  to  call  under  book.. 
their  banners  Tome  of  their  tenants,  upon  flipu-^  Z^^' 
lated  terms.  The  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  carrying  on  war,  was  loft  in  forms 
and  regulations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  courts  of 
juftice  confume  thofe  eftates  they  are  to  deter- 
mine. At  length  the  French,  tired  with  being 
conflantly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englii']],  like  the 
horfe  that  implored  the  alliftance  of  man  againft 
the  flag,  fuffered  the  yoke  and  burden  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  which  they  bear  to  this  day. 
Kings  raifed  and  maintained  at  their  own  expence 
a  conftant  body  of  troops.  Charles  VII.  after 
having  expelled  the  Engliih  by  the  affiflance  of 
mercenary  troops,  when  he  difbanded  his  army, 
kept  nine  thoufand  horfe,  and  iixtecn  thoufand 
infantry. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  abafement  of  the  no^ 
bility,  and  the  elevation  of  monarchy  ;  of  the  po- 
litical liberty  of  the  nation  without,  and  it's  civil 
ilavery  within.  The  people  were  delivered  from 
feudal  tyranny,  only  to  fall,  fome  time  or  other, 
under  the  defpotifm  of  kings.  So  much  does 
human  nature  feem  born  for  Ilavery  1  It  became 
negeffary  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  an 
army  ;  and  the  taxes  were  arbitrary,  and  unli- 
mited as  the  number  of  foidiers,  who  were  diflri- 
buted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
a  pretence  of  guarding  the  frontiers  againll:  the 
enemy  j  but  in  reality  to  reitrain  and  opprefs  the 
fubje£t.  The  officers,  commanders,  and  gover- 
nors, were  tools  of  government  always  armed 
againft  the  nation  itfelf.  They,  as  well  as  their 
foidiers,  no  longer  confidered  themfelves  as  ci- 
tizens of  the  ftate,  folely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  property  and  rights  of  the  people.  They 
acknowledged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom^  except  the  kin-g,  in  whofe  name  they  were 
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h  n  n  K  ready  to  inaiTacre  their  fathers  and  brothers.     In 
^^^-    Ihoit,  the  body  of  troops  raifed  by  the  nation  was 
nothing  more  than  a  royal  army. 

The  difcovery  ot  gunpowder,  which  required 
confiderable  expence  and  great  preparation,  forges, 
njagazines,  and  arfenals,  made  arms  more  than 
ever  dependent  on  kings,  and  determined  the  ad- 
vantage that  infantry  hath  over  cavalry.  The 
latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and  horfe  to 
the  former.  A  horfeman  dlfmounted,  was  either 
loft  or  good  for  nothing;  and  a  horfe  without  a 
leader,  occafioned  confufion  and  diforder  among 
the  ranks.  The  havoc  which  the  artillery  and  fire- 
arms made  in  fquadrons,  was  more  difficult  to 
repair  than  it  was  in  battalions.  In  a  word,  men 
could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a  lefs  expence 
than  horfes ;  and  this  made  it  cafy  for  kings  to 
procure  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  VIL  fatal  to 
his  fubjedts,  at  lead  in  futurity,  became  from  his 
example  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people 
of  Europe.  Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep 
itfelf  upon  the  defence  againft  a  nation  always  in 
arms.  The  right  fyftem  of  politics,  if  there  were 
any  politics  at  a  time  when  arts,  literature,  and 
commerce,  had  not  yet  opened  a  communication 
among  people,  fhould  have  been,  for  the  princes 
to  have  jointly  attacked  that  particular  power  that 
had  put  itfelf  into  a  (late  of  continual  war.  But 
inftead  of  compelling  it  to  fubmit  to  peace,  they 
took  up  arms  themfelves.  This  contagion  fpread 
itfelf  the  quicker,  as  it  appeared  the  fole  remedy 
againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion,  the  only  gua- 
rantee of  the  fecurity  of  the  nations. 

There   was  however  a   general  want  of  the 
knowledge  neceffary  to  difcipline  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, the  importance  of  which  began  to  be  per- 
ceived.    The  gianner  of  fighting  which  theSwit- 
I  zers 
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zcrs  had  employed  againft  the  Burgundians,  had  BOOK 
rendered  them  as  celebrated  as  formidable.  With  ■^^^* 
heavy  fvvords  and  long  halberds,  they  had  always 
overcome  the  horles  and  men  of  the  feudal  army. 
As  their  ranks  were  impenetrable,  and  as  they 
marched  in  clofe  columns,  they  overthrew  all  that 
attacked,  and  all  that  oppofed  them.  Every  power 
was  then  defirous  of  procuring  fome  Swifs  foldiers. 
But,  the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the  need  there  was 
of  their  afliftance,  and  fetting  the  purchafe  of  it 
at  too  high  a  rate,  it  became  neceflary  to  refolve 
not  to  employ  them,  and  to  form  in  all  parts  a 
national  infantry,  in  order  not  to  depend  upon 
thefe  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Germans  firfl:  adopted  a  difcipline  that  re- 
quired only  ftrength  of  body,  and  fubordination. 
As  their  country  abounded  in  men  and  horfes, 
they  almoft  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Swifs 
infantry,  without  lofing  the  advantage  of  their 
own  cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted,  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  llowly,  a  kind  of  military 
fyftem  that  laid  a  redraint  upon  all  their  motions, 
and  feemed  rather  to  require  perfeverance  than 
impetuofuy.  But  the  tafle  for  imitation  and  no- 
velty prevailed  among  this  light  people,  over  that 
vanity  which  is  fond  of  it's  own  cultoms. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithltanding  the  pride  they 
have  been  reproached  with,  improved  the  military 
art  of  the  Switzers,  by  bringing  to  greater  perfec- 
tion the  difcipline  of  that  warlike  people.  They 
formed  an  infantry  which  became  alternately  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increafed,  the 
cuftom  and  fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  In 
all  parts,  and  war  became  more  general.  The 
conditution  of  each  nation  had  tor  ages  pad  fcarce 
allowed   the   different  people  to   wage  war  and 

maifacre 
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BOOK  maffacie  one  another  beyond  the  barriers  of  their 
^^^-  own  dates.  War  was  carried  on  upon  the  fron- 
tiers only  between  the  neighbouring  powers. 
When  France  and  Spain  had  carried  their  arms 
to  the  moll  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no 
longer  pollible  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arrierc 
ban  of  the  nations  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  in  fact  the 
people  who  made  war  againft  each  other,  but  the 
kings  with  their  troops,  for  the  honour  of  them- 
felves  or  their  families,  without  any  regard  to  the 
good  of  their  fubjccls.  Not  that  the  princes  did 
not  endeavour  to  intereft  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  in  their  quarrels ;  but  this  was  done  merely 
to  weaken,  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  (fill  Itruggling  among  fome 
lets  of  men,  againft  that  abfolute  authority  which 
the  princes  had  gradually  alTumed. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  Germans 
marched  into  Italy ;  the  Italians  into  Germany ; 
the  French  into  both  thefe  countries.  The  Turks 
befieged  Naples  and  Nice ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  at  the  fame  time  difperfed  in  Africa,  in 
Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
in  the  Low  Countries.  All  thefe  people,  inured 
and  praclifed  in  arms,  acquired  great  (kill  in  the 
art  of  fighting  and  deflroying  each  other  with  in* 
fallible  regularity  and  precifion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Germans  to 
contend  with  the  Germans ;  the  French  with  the 
French ;  but  which  more  particularly  excited 
Flanders  againft  Spain.  It  was  on  the  fens  of 
Holland  that  all  the  rage  of  a  bigoted  and  dc(' 
potic  king  fell ;  of  a  fuperftitious  and  fanguinary 
prince  ;  of  the  two  Philips,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  It  was  in  the  Low  Countries  that  a  re- 
public arofe  from  the  perfecution  of  tyranny, 
and  the  flames  of  the  inquifition.  When  freedom 
had  broken  her  chains,  and  found  an  afylum  in 

the 
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the  ocean,  (lie  raifed  her  bulwarks  upon  the  con- b  O  o  k 
tinent.  The  Dutch  firft  invented  the  art  of  for-  ^^^• 
tifying  places  :  fo  much  doth  genius  and  inven- 
tion belong  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was 
generally  followed.  Extenfive  ftates  had  only  oc- 
cafion  to  fortify  their  frontiers.  Germany  and 
Italy,  divided  among  a  number  of  princes,  were 
crowded  with  (Irong  citadels  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  When  we  travel  through  thefe  countries, 
we  meet  every  evening  with  gates  fhut  and  draw- 
bridges at  the  entrance  of  the  towns. 

While  NafTau,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  fe- 
cure  the  independence  of  his  country,  was  renew- 
ing the  fcience  of  fortification,  the  paflion  for 
glory  flimulated  Gultavus  Adolphus  to  invefti- 
gate,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancients, 
the  principles  of  the  military  fcience  of  the  field, 
which  were  almofl  entirely  loft.  He  had  the  ho- 
nour to  difcover,  to  apply,  and  to  diffufe  them  ; 
but  if  the  moft  experienced  judges  may  be  cre- 
dited, he  did  not  introduce  into  thofe  principles 
the  modifications  which  the  difference  of  men's 
minds,  of  conftitutions,  and  of  arms,  would  have 
required.  The  perfons  trained  up  under  him, 
great  captains  as  they  were,  could  not  venture  to 
be  more  bold  or  more  enlightened  than  himfelf ; 
and  this  timid  circumfpedion  prevented  the  al- 
terations and  improvements  wdiich  might  have 
been  made.  Cohorn  and  Vauban  alone  inftrudled 
Europe  in  the  art  of  defending,  but  efpecially  in 
that  of  attacking  places.  Ir  hap})ened,  by  one 
of  thofe  contradidions  which  are  fometimes  ob- 
fervcd  among  nations,  as  well  as  among  indivi- 
duals, that  the  French,  notwithftanding  their 
ardent  and  impetuous  difpofition,  appeared  more 
expert  in  fieges  than  any  other  nation  ;  and  that 
they  feemed  to  acquire  at  the  foot  of  the  walls 
that  patience   and   coolnefs,  in.   which  they  are 

moft 
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BOOK  mod  commonly  deficient  in  all  other  military 
^*^-    operations. 

The  King  of  Pruflia  appeared,  and  with  him  a 
new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  Without 
fuflering  himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  the  authority 
of  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him,  this  prince 
created  a  fyftem  of  tadics  almofl:  entirely  new. 
He  demonllrated,  that  troops,  however  numer- 
ous, might  be  difciplined  and  manoeuvred  ;  that 
the  motions  of  the  greatefl:  armies  were  not  fub- 
jed  to  calculations,  more  complicated,  and  lefs 
certain  than  thofe  of  the  mod  feeble  corps  ;  and 
that  the  fame  fprings  by  which  one  battalion  was 
put  in  motion,  when  properly  managed,  and  put 
together  by  a  great  commander,  might  fet  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  in  motion.  His  genius  fug- 
gefted  to  him  many  fcientific  details,  of  which  no 
man  had  previoufly  entertained  the  leafl  idea ; 
and  by  giving,  in  a  manner,  the  advantage  to  the 
legs  over  the  arms,  he  introduced  into  his  evolu- 
tions, and  into  his  marches,  a  celerity,  which  is 
become  neceflary,  and  almofl  decifive,  fmce  ar- 
mies have  been  unfortunately  fo  much  multiplied, 
and  fmce  they  have  been  obliged  to  occupy  a  very 
cxtenfive  front. 

This  prince,  who,  fmce  Alexander,  hath  not 
had  his  equal  in  hiflory,  for  extent  and  variety 
of  talents  ;  who,  without  having  been  himfelf 
formed  by  Greeks,  hath  been  able  to  form  Lace- 
demonians ;  this  monarch,  in  a  word,  who  hath 
deferved  beyond  all:  others  that  his  name  fhould 
be  recorded  in  his  age,  and  who  will  have  the 
glory,  fmce  it  is  one,  of  having  carried  the  art 
of  war  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  from  which,  for- 
tunately, it  cannot  but  degenerate :  Frederic 
hath  feen  all  Europe  adopt  his  inftitutions  with 
enthufiafm.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  people, 
who,  by  inilrucling  themfeives   at   the  fchool  of 

their 
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their  enemies,  learnt  the  art  of  refifling,  of  van-B  O  O  K 
quiihing,  and  of  cnllaving  them,  the  modern  na-     -^^'^• 
tions  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example  of       ^ 
a  neighbour,  formidable  by  his  military  capacity, 
and  who  might  become  dangerous  by  his  fuccefs. 
But  have  they  accomplifhed  their  defign  ?  Some 
external  parts  of  his  difcipline  have   undoubtedly 
been  imitated ;  but   let  us    be  allowed  to  doubt, 
whether   his  great  principles  have  been  perfectly 
underftood,    thoroughly  inveftigated,    and   pro- 
perly combined. 

But  even  if  this  fublime  and  terrible  do6lrine 
were  become  common  among  the  powers,  would 
it  be  equally  ufeful  to  them  all  ?  The  Pruflians  ne- 
ver lofe  fight  of  it  one  moment.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  luxuries  of 
cities,  and  the  idlenefs  of  a  country  life.  Their 
colours  are  their  roofs ;  warlike  fongs  their  amufe- 
ments  ;  the  recital  of  their  firft  exploits  their  con- 
verfation  ;  and  frelh  laurels  their  only  hope.  Eter- 
nally under  arms,  eternally  in  exercife,  they  have 
perpetually  before  them  the  image,  and  almoft: 
the  reality,  of  a  prudent  and  obftinate  war,  whe- 
ther they  be  collected  together  in  camps,  or  dif- 
perfed  in  garrFfons. 

Military  men  of  all  countries  draw  the  con- 
trad  between  this  defcription,  and  that  of  your 
education,  of  your  laws,  and  of  your  manners  ; 
and  compare  yourfelves  to  fuch  men,  if  you  can. 
I  will  allow  that  the  found  of  the  trumpet  may 
roufe  you  from  your  lethargy  ;  from  bails,  from 
public  amufements  ;  and  that,  from  the  arms  of 
your  miftreifes,  you  may  rufli  with  eagernefs  into 
danger.  But  will  a  tranfient  ardour  fupply  the  place 
of  that  vigilance,  of  that  adivity,  of  that  appli- 
cation, and  of  that  forefight,  which  can  alone  de- 
termine the  operations  of  a  war,  or  of  a  cam- 
paign ?  Will  a  body,    enervated   by   effeminate 

habits. 
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BOO  K  habits,  refift  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  rigour  of 
^^^  ^feafons,  and    the    diveiTity   of  climates  ?    Will   a 
mind,  ruled  by  the  taflc  for  pleaiure,  bend  iticlf 
to  regular,  profound,  and  fcrious  reflections  ?  In 
a  heart  replete  with  various  and  frivolous  objcds, 
will  not  one  of  them  be  found  which  may  be  in^ 
compatible  with  courage?  On  the  borders  of  the 
Po,    of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Danube,  in    the 
midH:  of  thole  deflru^lions  and  ravages  which  al- 
ways attend  upon  his  ifeps,  will  not  the  French- 
man, covered  with  duft,  his  flrength  exhaufled, 
and  deditute  of  every  thing,  turn    his   forrowful 
eyes  towards  the  fmiling  borders  of  the  Loire  or 
of  the  Seine  ?  Will   he  not   figh  after  thofe  inge- 
nious diverfions,  thofe  tender  connections,  tliofe' 
charming  focieties ;  and    after' thofe  voluptuous 
delights  of  every  kind  which,  he  hath  left  there, 
and    which  await    him   at  his   return  ?    Imbued 
with    the  abfurd  and  unfortunate  prejudice,  that 
war,  which   is  a  profeffion   for  other  nations,  is 
only  a  rank  or  condition  of  life   to  him,  will   he 
not  quit  the  camp  as  foon  as  he  (hall  think  he  can 
do  it  without  expofing  his  reputation  too  openly? 
If  example,  or  circumftances,  do  not  allow  him 
to  follow  his  inclinations,  will  he  not  exhauft  in  a 
few  months  the  income  of  ten  years,  to  change  a 
foraging  party  into  a  party  of  pleafure,  or  to  dis- 
play his  luxury  at  the  head  of  the  trenches  ?  The 
diflike  of  his  duties,  and  his  indifference  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  will  they  not  expofe  him  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  an  enemy,  who  may  have  different  prin-. 
ciples,  and  a  different  rule  of  conduft  ? 

It  is  not  to  the  King  of  Pruifia,  but  to  Lewis 
XIV.  that  we  mufl  attribute  that  prodigious 
number  of  troops,  which  prefents  us  with  the 
idea  of  war,  even  in  the  midil  of  peace.  By 
keeping  always  numerous  armies  on  foot,  that 
proud   monarch   obliged   his  neighbours,  or  his 
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enemies,  to  exert  efforts  nearly  fimilar.   The  con-  BOOK 
tagion  fprcad  itlelf  even  among  the  princes  who  • 

were  too  weak  to  raife  difturbances,  and  too  poor 
to  keep  them  up.  They  fold  the  blood  of  their 
legions  to  the  greater  powers,  and  the  number  of 
foldiers  was  gradually  raifed  in  Europe  to  two 
millions. 

The  barbarous  ages  are  fpoken  of  with  horror  ; 
and  yet  war  was  then  only  a  period  of  violence 
and  of  commotions,  but  at  prefent  it  is  almoft  a 
natural  (late.  Moil  governments  are  either  mili- 
tary, or  become  fo  ;  even  the  improvement  in 
our  difcipline  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  fecurity  we 
enjoy  in  our  fields,  the  tranquillity  that  prevails 
in  our  cities,  whether  troops  are  pafTmg  through, 
or  are  quartered  in  them  ;  the  police  which  reigns 
around  the  camps,  and  in  garrifoned  tov/ns,  pro- 
claim indeed  that  arms  are  under  fome  kind  of 
controul,  but  at  the  fame  time  indicate  that  every 
thing  is  fubjedt  to  their  power. 

Fortunately,  the  hoftilities  of  our  days  do 
not  refcmble  thole  of  former  times.  At  thofe 
dillant  periods,  the  conquered  provinces  were 
laid  wafle  ;  the  towns  fubdued  were  reduced  to 
afhes  ;  the  vanquifhed  citizens  were  either  put  to 
death,  or  reduced  to  lervitude.  At  prefent,  war 
is  much  lefs  cruel.  When  the  battle  is  at  an  end, 
no  more  atrocious  a6:s  are  committed  ;  the  pri- 
foners  are  taken  care  of;  the  cities  are  no  more 
deftroyed,  nor  the  countries  ravaged.  The  con- 
tributions exacted  from  a  fubdued  people  fcarce 
amount  to  as  much  as  they  paid  for  taxes  before 
their  misfortunes  ;  and  when  they  are  rellored  by 
peace  to  their  former  mafters,  no  alteration  ap- 
pears in  their  lituation.  When  treaties  infure 
their  fubmifTion  to  the  conqueror,  they  enjoy  the 
fame  advantages  as  all  the  other  fubjecls,  and 
fometimes  even  feveral  very  important  preroga- 
tives. 
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BOOK  lives.  Accordingly,  the  nations,  even  thofe  which 
^'^^-  are  the  leaft  enlightened,  (hew  very  little  concern 
for  thcfe  diiTcnfions  between  princes ;  they  confi- 
der  thofe  quarrels  as  difputes  between  one  govern- 
ment and  another ;  and  they  would  behold  thefe 
events  with  total  indifference,  were  they  not  oblig- 
ed to  pay  the  mercenaries  employed  to  fupport  the 
ambition,  the  turbulence,  or  the  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rannical mafter. 

These  mercenaries  are  very  ill  paid.  They  cofl 
the  nation  four  or  five  times  lefs  than  the  meaneit 
mechanic.  They  receive  no  more  than  wh-at  is 
abfolutely  neceifary  ro  keep  them  from  Ptarving. 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  troops,  the  generals, 
the  fortified  places,  the  artillery,  and  the  inftru- 
ments  of  war,  have  been  multiplied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  maintenance  of  them  hath  driven 
the  people  to  defpair.  In  order  to  provide  for 
thefe  expences,  it  hath  been  neceffary  to  over- 
burden all  the  clalfes  of  fociety,  which  prefling 
one  upon  another,  muft  crufli  the  lowefi:  and  the 
mod  ufeful  of  them,  that  of  the  hufbandman. 
The  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  difficulty  of  col- 
ledling  them,  deftroy,  through  want  or  difirefs, 
thofe  very  families  which  are  the  parents  and  nur- 
feries  of  the  armies. 

If  an  univerfal  opprefiion  be  the  firfl:  inconve- 
nience arifing  from  the  increafe  of  foldiers,  their 
idlenefs  is  a  lecond.  Let  them  be  inceffantly  em- 
ployed, but  not  to  excefs,  as  foon  as  the  din  of 
war  fhall  no  longer  be  heard,  and  their  morals 
will  be  lefs  diflblute,  lefs  contagious ;  the  flrength 
neceffary  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  their  profeflion 
will  always  be  preferved,  and  their  health  will 
feldom  be  aifecled  ;  they  will  no  more  be  confum- 
ed  by  hunger,  tedium,  or  afflld:ion ;  defertions 
and  quarrels  will  no  more  be  common  among 
them,  and  they,  may  iViU  be  ufeful  to  fociety  af- 
ter 
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ter  the  time  of  their  fervice  fhall  be  expired.  ForB  o  o  K 
a  moderate  increafe  of  their  pay,  they  will  cheer-  X*^. 
fully  make  the  roads  over  which  they  are  to  march; 
they  will  level  the  mountains  they  are  to  climb  up; 
they  will  fortify  the  towns  they  are  to  defend  ; 
they  will  dig  the  canals  from  whence  they  are  to 
derive  their  fubuftence  ;  they  will  improve  the 
ports  in  which  they  are  to  embark  ;  they  will  de- 
liver the  people  from  the  mofi:  cruel  and  the 
mod  ignominious  of  all  vexations,  the  labours  of 
valTalage.  After  having  expiated,  by  ufeful  la- 
bours, the  misfortune  of  being  devoted,  by  their 
condition,  to  defolate  the  earth,  and  to  maffacre 
the  inhabitants,  they  will  perhaps  ceafe  to  be  de- 
tefted  ;  they  will  perhaps  one  day  attain  the  ho- 
nour of  being  confidered  in  the  light  of  citizens. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thefe  truths, 
and   had   made  them  the  bafis  of  their  condud. 
How  is  it  come  to  pafs  that  we,  who  were  for- 
merly the  (laves,  and  who  are  become  at  prefent 
the  difciples  of  thefe  maflers  of  the   world,  have 
deviated   fo  much  from  this  important  objed   of 
their   principles  ?  It  is  becaufe  Europe   hath   be- 
lieved, and   doth  (till  believe,  that  men  who  are 
deftined  to  handle  arms,  and   to   gather   laurels, 
would  be  degraded  by  ufing   inftruments  which 
ire  only  in  the  hands  of  the   lowed  clafs  of  the 
Deople.     How  long  will  this    abfurd   prejudice, 
X)rmed   in   barbarous    times,  fubfifl:  ?  How  long 
liall  we  ftill  remain  in  the  twelfth  century  ? 

A  THIRD  inconvenience  aridng  from  the  in- 
:reafe  of  foldiers,  is  a  decreafe  of  courage.  Few 
nen  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  Lacede- 
non  and  Rome,  where  women  who  were  citi- 
zens, and  free,  brought  forth  foldiers ;  where 
'.hildren  were  lulled  to  fleep  by,  and  awakened 
vith  the  found  of  trumpets  and  fongs  of  war  ; 
vhere  education   rendered   men  unnatural,  and 

Vol.  VI.  C  c  made 
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BOOK  tna-le  (hem  beings  of  a  different  fpecies  :  all 
^^'^-  other  nations  have  only  had  a  few  brave  men 
among  them.  And,  indeed,  the  lefs  troops  are 
railed,  the  better  will  they  be.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  our  anceRors,  who  were  lefs  civilized, 
but  ftrongcr  than  we  are,  armies  were  much  lefs 
numerous  than  our's,  but  engagements  were 
more  dccinve.  It  was  necelTary  to  be  a  noble  , 
or  a  rich  man  to  ferve  in  the  army,  which  was 
looked  upon  both  as  an  honour  and  a  privilege. 
None  but  volunteers  entered  into  the  fervice. 
All  their  engagements  ended  with  the  campaign  ; 
and  any  man  who  dilliked  the  art  of  war  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw.  Befides,  there  was  then 
more  of  that  ardour,  and  of  that  pride  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  conflitutes  true  courage.  At  pre- 
lent,  what  glory  is  there  in  ferving  under  abfo- 
)ute  commanders,  who  judge  of  men  by  their 
fize,  eiVimate  them  by  their  pay,  enlift  them  by 
ibrce  or  by  ftratagem,  and  keep  or  difchargc 
them  without  their  confent,  as  they  have  taken 
them  ?  What  honour  is  there  in  afpiring  to  the 
command  of  armies  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  courts,  where  every  thing  is  given  or  taken 
away  without  reafon  ;  where  men  without  merit 
are  raifed,  and  others,  though  innocent,  are  de- 
graded by  mere  caprice ;  where  the  department 
of  war  is  intrufted  to  a  favourite,  who  hath  not 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  upon  any  occafion,  and  tc 
■whom  the  art  of  v;ar  is  unknown  both  in  theor)] 
and  pra61ice  ;  where  a  favourite  miftrefs  markji 
with  patches,  upon  a  map  fpread  out  upon  beil 
toilet,  the  route  which  the  army  is  to  take  ;  oi 
where  It  is  neceffaryto  fend  to  folicit  permifTion  ail 
court,  before  a  battle  can  be  given  ;  a  fatal  delay 
during  which  iimc  the  enemy  may  have  changec 
his  pofition,  and  the  moment  of  vidory  be  loft 
where  a  general,    without  the  confent  of   tb 

princes 
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prince,  hath  fometimes  been  commanded,  under  B  o  o  K 
pain  of  difgrace,  to  fuffer  himfeif  to  be  beaten ;  ,_3.^^ 
where  jealoufy,  hatred,  and  a  variety  of  other 
motives  equally  deteftable,  fruftrate  the  hopes  of 
a  fortunate  campaign  ;  where,  either  through 
negligence  or  inability,  camps  are  fuftered  to 
want  provifions,  forage,  or  ammunition  ;  where 
the  perfon  who  is  to  obey,  to  march,  or  to  flop, 
to  execute  the  motions  concerted,  betrays  his 
commander,  and  fet's  difcipline  at  defiance,  with- 
out endangering  his  life  ?  Accordingly,  except  in 
rihng  empires,  or  in  the  inflant  of  a  crifis,  the 
greater  number  thcrts  are  of  foldiers  in  the  (late, 
the  more  is  the  nation  weakened  :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  a  (late  is  enfeebled^  the  number  of  it's 
foldiers  is  increafed. 

A  FOURTH  inconvenience  is,  that  the  increafc 
of  foldiers   tends   to    defpotifm.     A  number   of 
troops,  towns  well  fortified,  magazines  and  arfe- 
nals,  may  prevent  invafions  ;  but  while  they  pre- 
ferve  a  people  from  the  irruptions  of  a  conqueror^ 
they  do  not  fecure  them  from  the  incroachments  of 
a  defpotic  prince.     Such    a   number   of  foldieri 
ferve  only  to  keep  thole,  who  are  already  ilavesj. 
in  chains.     The  tyrant  then  prevails,  and    makes 
every  thing  conform  to  his  will,  as  every  thing  h 
fubfervient  to  his  pov/er.      By  the  force   of  arms 
alone,  he  lets  the   opinions  of  men  at  defiance, 
and  controuls  their  wilL     By  the  afTiftance  of  fol- 
diers he  levies  taxes  j  and  by  thefe  he  raifes  fol- 
diers.    He   imagines   that  his  authority  is  fhewn 
and  exercifed,  by  deftroying  what  he  hath  form* 
ed  ;  but  his  exertions  are  vain  and  fruitlefs.     He 
is  perpetually  renewing  his  forces,  without  being 
ever   able  to  recover  the  national  ftrcngth.     la 
vain  do  his  foldiers  keep  his  people  in  continual 
war;  if  his   fubjeds  tremble   at   his  troops,  his 
troops  in  return  will  fly  from  the  enemy.     Bat  in 

C  c  2  thefe 
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BOOK  thclc  circumflunccs,  the  lofs  of  a  battle  is  that  of 
^'^-    a    kingdom.     The  minds  of  all  men  being  alien- 
""^'^    ^atcd,  they  voluntarily  fubmit  to  a  foreign    yoke  ; 
becaufe,    under    the    dominion    of  a  conqueror, 
hope  is  dill  left ;  while,  under  that   of  a  defpot, 
nothing  remains  but  fear.     When  the  progrcfs  oF 
the  military  government   hath   introduced  defpo- 
tifm,    then   the  nation  exifts  no  more.     The   foU 
dicry  foon  becomes   inlolcnt  and  deteffed.     Bar- 
rennefs,  occafioned  by  wretchednefs  and  debauch- 
ery, is  the  caufe  of  the  extindVion  of  families.     A 
fpirit  of  difcord  and  hatred  prevails  among  all  or- 
ders of  men,  who  are  either  corrupted  or  dil'graced. 
Societies   betray,  fell,    and  plunder    each   other, 
and  give  themfclvcs  up,  one  after  another,  to  the 
fcourges  of  the  tyrant,  who  plunders,  oppreiTes, 
deftroys,  and  annihilates  them  all.     Such  is   the 
end  of  that  art  of  war,  which  paves  the  way  for 
a  military  government.    Let  us  now  confider  what 
influence  the  navy  has. 
Navy.        The  ancients  have  tranfmitted  to  us  alm.oft  all 
thofe  arts  that  have  been  revived  with  the  reflo- 
ration  of  letters  ;  but  we  have  furpaffed  them  in 
the  military  management  of  the  navy.     Tyre  and 
Sidon,    Carthage  and  Rome,    fcarce  knew  any 
fea  but  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  fail  through  which 
it  was  only  neceffary  to  have  rafts,  gallies,  and 
m,en  to  row  them.     Sea  engagements  might  then 
be  bloody  ;  but  it  required  no  great  (kill  to  con- 
flrucl  and  equip  the  fleets.     To  pafs  from  Europe 
into   Africa,  it  was  only  necelTary  to  be  fupplied 
w'ith  boats,  wdiich  may  be  called  flat  bottom  ones, 
which  tranfmitted  Carthaginians  or  Romans,  the 
only  people  almoft  who  were  engaged  in  fea-fights. 
Commerce  was,  fortunately,  a  greater  objed  of 
attention  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  republics  of 
Afia,  than  viclories  at  fea« 

After 
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After  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned  B  o  o  k 
both  the  land  and  the  lea  to  plunderers  and  to  pi-^  ^^^• 
rates,  the  navy  remained,  during    twelve    centjj-        ^^"^"^ 
rics,  equally  neglected    with   all   the  other   arts. 
Thofe  fwarms  of  barbarians,  v/ho    over-ran    and 
totally   dedroyed   Rome   in    it's   declining   (late, 
came  from  the  Baltic  upon  rafts  or  canoes,  to  ra- 
vage and  plunder  our  fea-coafts,  without  going 
far  from  the  continent.     Thefe  were  not  voyages, 
but  defcents  upon  the  coafts,  that   were  continu- 
ally renewed.     The  Danes  and  Normans  were  not 
armed  for  a  cruife,  and  fcarce  knew  how  to  fight 
but  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Chinefe  fupplied  the 
Europeans  with   the   compafs,  and  this  was  the 
caufe  of  the  difcovery  of  America.     The  needle, 
which  taught  failors  to  know  how  far  they  were 
diftant   from  the  north,  or   how  near  they   ap- 
proached to   it,    emboldened   them    to   attempt 
longer  voyages,    and  to  lofe   fight   of  land    for 
whole  months  together.     Geometry   and    agro- 
nomy taught  them  how  to  compute  the  progrefs 
of  the  conftellations,  to  determine  the   longitude 
by  them,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how  far  they 
were  advancing  to  the  ea(l    and  wed.     Even   at 
that  time,  the   height  and  the  diitance   of  veilels 
from  the  coafl  might  always  have  been   known. 
Though  the  knowledge  of  the  longitude  be  much 
more  inaccurate  than  that  of  the  latitude,  yet  they 
both  foon  occafioned   fuch   improvement   to    be 
made  in  navigation,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  art  of 
carrying  on  war  by  fea.     The  fir  ft  eifay,  however, 
of  this  art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  in 
pofi'efiion  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  moft  cele- 
brated engagement  of  the  modern  navy  was  that 
of  Lepanto,  which  was  fought  two  centuries  ago, 
between  two  hundred  and  five  Chriflian,  and  two 
hundred  and   fixty  Turkifli  gallics.     This   prodi- 
gious 
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BOO  K  gioiis  arnianient  was  entirely  conflruded  in  Italy; 

y^!Jl^  n  country  Ironi  which  almoft  every  invention  of 
art  has  been  derived,  though  not  prelervcd  in  it. 
But  at  that  time,  it*s  trade,  it*s  population,  were 
double  what  they  are  at  prefent.  Befides,  thole 
gallies  were  neither  ib  long  nor  fo  large  as  thofc 
of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  from  fomc  of  the 
old  carcafes  that  are  dill  prelervcd  in  the  arfenal 
of  Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  ex- 
ceed fourfcore  men  in  one  galley.  At  prefent, 
Venice  hath  more  beautiful  gallies,  and  lefs 
influence,  upon  that  fea  which  the  doge  mar-  . 
ries,  and  which  other  powers  frequent  and  trade  ' 
upon. 

Gallies,   indeed,  were  proper  for  criminals; 
but  ftronger  veffels  were  required  for  foldiers.  The    ; 
art  of  conftruding  (hips  improved  with  that  of  i 
navigation.     Philip  11.,  king  of  all  Spain,  and  of  f 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  employed  all  the  docks   ^ 
of   Spain   and  Portugal,    of  Naples  and   Sicily,  ^ 
which  he  then   pofleffed,  in  conftrucling  fhips  of  ;( 
an  extraordinary  fize  and  ftrength ;  and  his  fleet   ? 
aflfumed  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada.     It   I 
confided  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  (hips,  near  one    i 
hundred   of  which  were   the  largeft  that  had  yet    ': 
been  feen  on  the  ocean.     Tw^enty  fmall  fhips  fol- 
lowed this  fleet,  and  failed  or  fought  under  it*s 
proteclion.     The  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
fixtcenth  century,  hath   dwelt  very  much   upon,    . 
and  exaggerated  the  pompous  defcription  of  this 
formidable  armament.     But  a  circumftance  which 
difFufed  terror  an^d  admiration  two  centuries  ago, 
would  now  ferve   only  to  excite  laughter.     The 
largeft   of  thofe  fhips  would  be  no  more  than  a 
third-rate  in   our  fquadrons.     They  were  fo  hea- 
vily armed,  and  fo  ill   managed,  that  they  could 
fcarce  move,  or  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board  an- 
'  other 
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other  vefTel,  nor  could  the  (hip  be  properly  work-B  O  o  k 
cd  hi  teinpefluous  weather.     The  failors  were  as     -^^^ 
awkward  as  the  Ihips  were  heavy,  and  the  pilots 
almoft  as  ignorant  as  the  failors. 

The  Engliih,  who  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  weaknefs  and  little  Ikill  of  their  enemies 
at  fea,  concluded  that  inexperience  would  occa- 
fion  their  defeat.  They  carefully  avoided  board- 
ing thefe  unwieldly  machines,  and  burned  a  part 
of  them.  Some  of  thefe  enormous  galleons  were 
taken,  others  difabled.  A  ftorm  arofe,  in  which 
mod  of  the  fliips  loft  their  anchors,  and  were 
abandoned  by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  and  caft  away,  fome  upon  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Scotland,  others  upon  the  coafts  of  Ire-^ 
land.  Scarce  one  half  of  this  invincible  fleet  was 
able  to  return  to  Spain,  where  the  damages  it  had 
fufFered,  joined  to  the  terror  of  the  failors,  fpread 
a  general  confternation,  from  which  Spain  has 
never  recovered.  The  Spaniards  were  for  ever 
depreifed  by  the  lofs  of  an  armament  that  had 
coft  three  years  preparation,  and  upon  which  all 
the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
almoft  cxhaufled. 

The  deftrudlion  of  the  Spanifli  navy  occafioned 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants 
could  not  be  more  fignally  punifhed  than  by  the 
profperity  of  a  people,  forced  by  oppreilion  to 
break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When  this  re- 
public began  to  emerge  from  it's  fens,  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  Hol- 
land from  all  other  ftates.  The  inquifition  which 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  wiflied  to  extend  over  all 
parts  of  it's  dominions;  the  perfecution  which 
Herry  IL  raifed  in  France ;  the  emiffaries  of 
Rome,  who  were  fupporr,cd  in  England  by  Mary  5 

every 
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BOOK  every  thing,  in  a  word,  concurred  to  people  llol- 
■^^^-  land  uitli  an  immenfe  number  of  refugees.  This 
country  had  neither  lands  nor  harveil  for  their 
fubiilience.  They  were  obliged  to  feck  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfc.  Almofl:  all  the 
commerce  of  Europe  was  engroffed  by  Lifbon, 
Cadiz,  and  Antwerp,  under  one  fovercign,  whofe 
power  and  ambition  rendered  him  a  general  ob- 
ject of  hatred  and  envy.  The  new  republicans 
having  efcaped  his  tyranny,  and  being  excited  by 
rcfentment  and  neceflity,  became  pirates,  and 
formed  a  navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugu^fe,  whom  they  held  in  utter  aver- 
fion.  France  and  England,  who,  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  rifmg  republic,  only  perceived  the  humi- 
liation of  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  alTifted  Holland 
in  preferving  the  conquefi:  and  fpoils  (lie  had 
made,  the  value  of  which  fhe  was  yet  unac- 
quainted with.  Thus  the  Dutch  fecured  to  them- 
felves  eftablifliments  wherever  they  chofe  to  di- 
rect their  forces ;  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  ac- 
quihtions  before  the  jealoufy  of  other  nations 
could  be  excited,  and  imperceptibly  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  all  commerce  by  their  induf- 
try,  and  of  all  the  leas  by  the  flrength  of  their 
fquadrons. 

The  domeftic  troubles  in  England  were  for 
a  while  favourable  to  this  profperity,  which  had 
been  fo  filently  acquired  in  remote  countries.  But 
at  length  Cromwell  excited  in  his  country  an  emu- 
lation for  commerce,  fo  natural  to  the  inhabitants 
of  an  ifland.  To  fhare  the  empire  of  the  feas  with 
the  Englifh  was,  in  fa£t,  to  give  it  up  to  them ; 
and  the  Dutch  was  determined  to  maintain  it. 
Inftead  of  forming  an  alliance  with  England,  they 
courageouily  refolved  upon  war.  They  carried 
it  on  for  a  long  time  with  unequal  force ;  and 
this  perfeverance  againd  misfortune,  prefcrved  to 

them, 
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them,  at  leaft,  an  honourable  rlvalfhip.     Supe-BOOK 
riority  in  the  con(tru6lion  and   form  of  the  fhips  ^  ]^^ 
often  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies ;  but  the 
vanquilhed  never  met  with  any  decifive  loiTes. 

In  the  mean  while,  thefe  long  and  dreadful 
combats  had  exhaufted,  or  at  leafl  diminifhed 
the  ftrength  of  the  two  nations,  when  Lewis.  XIV., 
willing  to  avail  himfelf  of  their  mutual  weaknefs, 
afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  fea.  When  this 
prince  firfl  aflumed  the  reins  of  government,  he 
found  only  eight  or  nine  veflels  in  his  harbours, 
and  thofe  very  much  decayed ;  neither  were  they 
fhips  of  the  firfl  or  fecond  rate.  Richelieu  had 
perceived  the  neceflity  of  raifing  a  pier  before 
Rochelle,  but  not  of  forming  a  navy ;  the  idea 
of  which  muft,  however,  have  been  conceived  by 
Henry  IV.  and  his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  mod  brilliant  age  of  the  French  na- 
tion to  give  birth  to  every  improvement  at  once. 
Lewis,  who  conceived,  at  leaft,  all  the  ideas  of 
grandeur  he  did  not  himfelf  fuggeft,  infpired 
his  fubjecls  with  the  fame  pafiion  which  pre- 
vailed in  him.  Five  ports  were  opened  to  the 
military  navy.  Docks  and  arfenals  equally  con- 
venient and  magnificent  were  conftruded.  The 
art  of  fhip-building,  ftill  very  imperfe£l  every 
where,  was  eftabliflied  upon  more  certain  prin- 
ciples. A  fet  ol  naval  regulations  much  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  other  nations,  and  which  they  have 
fmce  adopted,  obtained  the  fandion  of  the  laws. 
Seamen  emerged  from  the  midfl  of  the  ocean 
as  it  were,  already  formed.  In  lefs  than  twenty 
years  the  harbours  of  the  kingdom  reckoned  one 
hundred  (hips  of  the  line. 

The    French    navy    firft    exerted   it's   power 
againft  the  people  of  Barbary,  who  were  beaten. 
It  afterwards   obtained  fome  advantages  over  the 
Spaniards.     It  then  engaged  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land 
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UOOKland  and  Holland,  fomctimes  fcparatclv,  and 
fomctimes  combined,  and  generally  obtained 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  vidory.  The 
firfl:  memorable  defeat  the  French  navy  experi- 
enced, was  in  1692,  when  with  forty  fhips  they 
attacked  90  Englifh  and  Dutch  fliips  oppofite  La 
Tlogue,  in  order  to  give  the  Englilh  a  king  they 
rejeded,  and  who  was  not  himfelf  very  defirous 
of  the  title.  The  mod  numerous  fleet  obtained 
the  vidory.  James  the  Second  felt  an  involun- 
tary pleafure  at  the  triumph  of  the  people  who 
expelled  him;  as  if  at  this  inflant  the  blind  love 
of  his  country  had  prevailed  within  him,  over  his 
ambition  for  the  throne.  Since  that  day  the  na- 
val powers  of  France  have  been  upon  the  decline, 
and  it  was  impoflible  that  they  fhould  not  be. 

Lewis  XIV.  accuftomcd  to  carry  on  his  en- 
terprifes  with  more  haughtinefs  than  method, 
more  ambitious  of  appearing  powerful  than  ©f  " 
being  really  fo,  had  begun  by  completing  the 
higher  parts  of  his  military  navy  before  he  had  - 
fettled  it's  foundation.  The  only  folid  bafis 
which  could  have  been  given  to  it  would  have 
been  an  extenfive  commercial  navy,  carried  on 
with  a6livity;  and  there  was  not  even  the  fhadow 
of  fuch  a  thing  exifting  in  the  kingdom.  The 
trade  with  the  Eafl:  Indies  was  ftill  in  it's  infancy. 
The  Dutch  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
fmall  quantity  of  commodities  which  the  Ameri- 
can Iflands  then  produced.  The  French  had  not 
yet  thought  of  giving  to  the  great  fifheries  that 
degree  of  extenfion  of  which  they  were  fufcepti- 
ble.  There  were  no  French  vefTels  admitted  in 
the  northern  harbours,  and  the  fouthern  very  fel- 
dom  faw  any.  The  Slate  had  even  given  up  it's 
coafting  trade  to  foreigners.  Was  it  not  there- 
fore unavoidable  that  this  cololTus  fhould  be 
overturned,  and  the  illufion  diflipated  upon  the 
I  firft 
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firfl  remarkable  check  which  this  proud   difplay  book 
pf  power  fhould  receive  ?  ^  ^^^• 

From  that  period  England  acquired  a  fupe- 
riority,  which  hath  raifed  her  to  the  greateft  prof- 
perity.  A  people,  who  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
confidcrable  power  at  fea,  eafily  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  they  have  always  holden  that  empire. 
Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the 
sera  of  Julius  Caefar,  fometimes  they  allert  that 
they  have  ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  leaft,  fincc  the 
ninth  century.  Perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  the 
Corficans,  who  are  at  prefent  a  nation  of  little  con- 
fequence,  when  they  are  become  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, will  record  in  their  annals  that  they  have  air 
wavs  ruled  over  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the 
vanity  of  man,  which  mud  endeavour  to  aggran- 
dize itfelf  in  paft  as  well  as  future  ages.  Truth 
alone,  which  exifts  before  all  nations,  and  furvives 
them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath  been  no  navy 
in  Europe  from  the  chriflian  asra  till  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. The  Englifh  themfelves  had  no  need  of  it,  • 
while  they  remained  in  poffellion  of  Normandy 
and  of  the  coafts  of  France. 

"When  Henry  VIII.  was  defirous  of  equipping 
^  fleet,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  veflels  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  and  Dantzic  ;  but  efpecially  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  in  which  dates  it  was  only 
known  how  to  build  and  condud  a  fleet ;  which 
fupplied  failors  and  admirals ;  and  which  gave  to 
Europe  a  Columbus,  an  Americus,  a  Cabot,  and 
a  Verezani,  thofe  wonderful  men  who  by  their 
difcoveries  have  added  fo  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  globe.  Elizabeth  was  in  want  of  a  naval 
force  again  ft  Spain,  and  permitted  her  fubjeds 
to  fit  out  (hips  to  ad  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
ftate.  This  permiflion  formed  failors  for  the  fer- 
vice.  The  queen  herfelf  went  to  fee  a  fliip  that 
had  been  round   the  world  ;  on  board  of  which 
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B  o  O  K  flic  embraced  Drake,  at  the  time  (lie  knighted 
'^^^  him.  She  left  forty-two  men  of  war  to  her  fuc- 
"^  "^  ccffors.  James  and  Charles  the  firfl  added  fome 
fhips  to  the  naval  forces  they  had  received  from 
the  throne  ;  but  the  commanders  of  this  navy 
were  chofen  from  the  nobility,  who,  fatisfied  wirh 
this  mark  of  diftindtion,  left  the  labours  to  the 
pilots  ;  fo  that  the  art  of  navigation  received  no 
improvements. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that 
dethroned  the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were 
at  that  time  given  to  captains  of  inferior  birth, 
but  of  uncommon  fkiil  in  navigation.  They 
improved,  and  rendered  the  Englifh  navy  illuf- 
trious. 

When  Charles  II.  reafcended  the  throne,  the 
kingdom  was  poiTeflcd  of  fix  and  fifty  fhips.     The 
navy  increafed  under  his  reign,  to  the  number  of 
eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of  which   were  fhips    of 
the  line.     Neverthelefs,  towards  the  latter  days  of 
this  prince,  it  began  to  decline  again.     But    his 
brother,  James  IL,  reftored  it  to  it's  former  luftre, 
and   raifed   it  even  to  a  greater  degree    of  fplen- 
dour.  Being  himfelf  high-admiral  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  he  had   invented  the  art  of  regu- 
lating the  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  by  the  fignals 
of  the  flag.     Happy,  if  he  had  better  underftood 
the  art  of  governing  a    free  people  !  When    the 
prince   of  Orange,  his   fon-in-law,   became  pof- 
leffed  of  his  crown,  the  Englifh  navy  coniifled  of 
one  hundred   and  fixty-three  veflels  of  all    fizes, 
armed  with  feven  thcufand  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
equipped  with    forty-two    thoufand    men.     This 
force  v;as  doubled  during  the  war  that  was    car- 
ried on  for  the  Spanifh  fuccefTion.     It  hath  fmce 
fo  confiderably  increafed,  that  the  Englifh  think 
they  are  able  alone  to  balance,  by  their  maritime 
forces,  the  navy  of  the.  whole  univerfe.     England 

is 
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is  now  at  fca,  what  Rome  formerly  was   upon  book 
land,  when  flie  began  to  dechne.  "^^^il.^ 

The  Enghdi  nation  confidered  it's  navy  as  the 
Diilwark  of  it's  fafcty,  and  the  iburce  of  it's 
■iches.  On  this  they  found  all  their  hopes  in 
:imes  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  They  therefore 
■aife  a  fleet  more  willingly,  and  with  greater 
expedition  than  a  battalion.  They  fpare  no  ex* 
Dence,  and  exert  every  political  art  to  acquire 
eamen. 

The  foundations  of  this  power  were  laid  in  the 
•niddle  of  the  lait  century  by  the  famous  ad  of. 
lavigation,  which  fecured  to  the  Englifli  all  the 
Drodu6lions  of  their  vaft  empire,  and  which  pro- 
nifed  them  a  great  fl:iarc  in  thofe  of  other  re- 
gions. This  law  feemed  to  advife  all  people  to 
iiink  only  of  themfelves.  This  leiTon  however 
lath  been  of  no  ufe  hitherto,  and  no  government 
lath  made  it  the  rule  of  their  conduft.  It  is 
Doflible  that  the  eyes  of  men  may  foon  be  open- 
ed, but  Great  Britain  will  however  have  enjoyed, 
during  the  fpace  of  more  than  a  century,  the 
'ruits  of  it's  forefight;  and  will  perhaps  have  ac- 
quired, during  that  long  interval,  fufficient  flrength 
:o  perpetuate  her  advantages.  It  may  readily  be 
["uppofed  that  fhe  is  inclined  to  employ  all  polTible 
neans  to  prevent  the  explofion  of  that  mine, 
i\diich  time  is  gradually  and  llowly  digging  under 
:he  foundation  of  her  fortune,  and  to  declare 
ivar  againfl  the  firft  people  who  fliall  attempt  to 
3I0W  it  up.  Her  formidable  fleets  impatiently 
exped  the  fignal  of  hoflilities.  Their  activity 
md  their  vigilance  is  redoubled,  fmce  it  hath 
3een  decided,  that  the  prizes  were  to  belong  en- 
:irely  to  the  officers  and  the  crews  of  the  vi6lo- 
rious  fhip,  fmce  the  ftate  hath  granted  a  gratuity 
^f  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  livres  ten  fols  *,  to 
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BOOKCvery  pcrfon  who  fiiould  board,  take,  or  Gnk, 
^IX.  jj^-jy  ^jf  ^jie  enemies  (liips.  This  alhircincnt  or 
gain  will  be  increafcd  if  it  be  neceflary  by  other 
rewards.  Will  the  nations  which  are  fo  liabitu- 
ally  divided  by  their  intercds  and  by  their  jcaiou- 
fics,  confent  together  to  fupprefs  this  boidneli, 
and  if  one  of  them  (liould  undertake  it  fcparateiy, 
will  it  fucceed  in  this  terrible  confliQ  ? 

The  navy  is  a  new  fpccies  of  power,  which 
hath  given  the  univerfe  in  Tome  meafure  to  Eu- 
rope. This  part  of  the  globe,  though  fo  limited, 
hath  acquired  by  it's  fquadrons  an  abfolute  em- 
pire over  the  red,  which  are  much  more  exten- 
five.  It  hath  feized  upon  thofe  regions  that  were 
fuitable  to  it,  and  hath  placed  under  it's  dcpend- 
ance  the  inhabitants  and  produ6lions  of  all  coun- 
tries. A  fuperiority  fo  advantageous  will  lad  for 
ever,  unlefs  fome  event,  which  ic  is  impoflible 
to  forefee,  fliould  difguft  our  defcendants  of  an 
element  in  which  (liipwrecks  are  fo  frequent. 
As  long  as  they  fhall  have  any  fleets  remaining^ 
they  will  pave  the  way  for  revolutions,  they  will 
draw  along  with  them  the  deftinies  of  nations, 
and  they  will  be  the  levers  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  extremities  of  the 
world  or  in  barbarous  regions  that  fhips  have 
carried  terror  and  didlated  laws.  Their  influence 
hath  been  fenfibly  felt  even  in  the  midft  of  our- 
fdves,  and  hath  did urbed  the  ancient  fydems  of 
things.  A  new  kind  of  equilibrium  hath  been 
formed,  and  the  balance  of  power  hath  been 
transferred  from  the  continent  to  the  maritime 
nations.  In  proportion  as  the  nature  of  their 
forces  brought  them  nearer  to  all  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  ocean  and  it's  feveral  gulphs,  fo 
they  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  good  or  mif- 
chief  to  the  greater  number  of  dates ;  confequent^ 
ly  tbey  mud  have  had  more  allies,  more  confide- 
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ration,  and  more  influence.     Thefe   advantagesB  O  o  K 
have  been  evident  to  the  governments,  which  by    ^^^• 
their  fituation  were  at  hand  to  fliare  them  ;  and 
there  is  fcarce  any  one  which  hath    not  exerted 
greater  or  lefs  efforts  to  fucceed  in  it. 

Since  riature  hath  decided  that  men  muft  be 
in  perpetual  agitation  upon  our  planet,  and  that 
they  (hould  continually  difturb  it  with  their  in- 
quietude ;  it  is  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  mo- 
dern times,  that  the  forces  of  the  fca  (hould  make 
a  diverfion  from  thofe  of  the  land.  A  power  which 
hath  coafts  to  protect  will  not  eafily  incroach  upon 
the  territories  of  it's  neighbours.  It  would  re- 
quire immenfe  preparations,  innumerable  troops, 
arfenals  of  all  kinds,  and  a  double  fupply  of 
means  and  of  refourees  to  execute  it's  project 
of  conqueft.  Since  Europe  hath  employed  it's 
forces  on  the  fea,  it  enjoys  greater  fccurity  than 
before.  It's  wars  are  perhaps  as  frequent  and  as 
bloody,  but  it  is  lefs  Ravaged  and  lefs  weakened 
by  them.  The  operations  are  carried  on  with 
greater  harmony  and  with  more  regular  plans, 
and  there  are  lefs  of  thofe  great  efFedls  which  de- 
range all  fyftems.  There  are  greater  efforts  and 
lefs  fhocks.  All  the  paffions  are  turned  towards 
one  certain  general  good,  one  grand  political  aim, 
towards  a  happy  employment  of  all  the  natural 
and  moral  powers,  which  is  commerce. 

The  importance  to  which  the  navy  has  arifen, 
will  lead,  in  procefs  of  time,  every  thing  which 
has  a  greater  or  lefs  diftant  affinity  to  it,  to  the 
degree  of  perfedion  it  is  fufceptible  of:  till  the 
middle  of  the  lafl  century  an  uncertain  routine 
was  followed  in  the  conftrudion  of  Ihips.  One 
knows  not  what  the  fea  requires^  was  ftill  a  com- 
mon proverb.  At  this  period  geometry  carried 
it's  attention  to  this  art,  which  was  becoming 
every  day   more  interefting,    and  applied  to   it 
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BOO  Kfomc  of  it's  principles.     Since  that,  it's  attention 
■^^*  has  been  more  lerioully  engaged,  and  always  with 
^        fuccefs.     Matters,    however,    are    dill  far   from 
being  brought  to  demonftration,  for  there  is  flill 
great  variety  in  the   dimenfions    adopted   in    the 
different  docks. 

I\' proportion  as  the  navy  became  a  fcicnce,  it 
became  a  neccili\ry  object  of  fludy  to  thofe  who 
engaged  in  this  profelhon.  They  were  made  to 
underlland,  though  very  flowly,  that  thofe  com- 
manders who  had  general  ideas,  founded  upon 
mathematical  rules,  would  have  a  great  fuperio- 
rity  over  officers,  who  having  nothing  but  habit 
to  lead  them,  could  only  judge  of  the  things  they 
had  to  do  from  their  analogy  to  thofe  which  they 
had  already  feen.  Schools  were  opened  on  all 
fides,  where  young  men  were  inftrufted  in  naval 
tallies,  and  in  other  knowledge  of  equal  import- 
ance. 

This  was  fomething,  but  it  was  not  all.  In  a 
profeflion  where  the  difpofition  of  the  fea  and  of  the 
currents,  the  motion  of  the  Ihips,  the  (Irength  and 
variety  of  the  winds,  the  frequent  accidents  from 
fire,  the  ordinary  breaking  of  the  fails  and  ropes, 
and  many  other  circumftances,  infinitely  multi- 
ply the  plans,  where,  in  the  midft  of  the  noife  of 
cannon,  and  of  the  greateft  dangers,  one  muft 
inftantly  take  a  refolution,  which  (hall  determine 
at  once  either  victory  or  defeat  ;  where  the  evo- 
lutions muft  be  fo  rapid,  that  they  feem  rather  to 
be  the  eiTedl  of  fentiment  than  the  refult  of  rc- 
fleclion ;  in  fuch  a  profeflion,  the  moft  learned 
theory  cannot  be  fufficicnt.  Deprived  of  that' 
certain  and  fpeedy  efFedt  of  fight,  which  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  mof:  conftant,  can  only  give, 
it  would  lofe  in  reflexion  the  time  for  action.  - 
Experience  muft  therefore  complete  the  feaman, 
whofe  education  hath  been  begun  by  the  ftudy  of  | 
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the  exa^t  fciences.     In  proccfs  of  time,  this  union  b  o  o  k. 
of  theory  with  pra6lice,  n\u(l  prevail  in  every  place     ^IX. 
where  there  are  navigators,  but  no  where  more 
fpcedily  than  in  an  ifland,  becaufe  arts  are  fooner 
brought   to  perfedion,  wherever  they  are  of  in- 
iifpenfible  neceflity. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  in  an  ifland  there  will  be 
Detter  failors,  and  more  of  them  ;  but,  will  they 
De  treated  with  that  juftice  and  humanity  which 
s  due  to  them  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  that  one  of  them, 
^i'ho  hath  fortunately  efcaped  from  the  devouring 
leats  of  the  line,  from  the  horror  of  itorms,  and 
Tom  the  intemperature  of  climates,  returns  from 
i  voyage  of  feveral  years,  and  from  the  extremi- 
ies  of  the  globe.  His  wife  expeds  him  with  im- 
patience ;  his  children  are  anxious  to  fee  a  father 
vhofe  name  hath  been  repeated  to  them  a  multi- 
ude  of  times ;  he  himfelf  fooths  his  anxiety,  by 
he  pleafing  hope  that  he  (hall  foon  fee  again 
vhat  is  mofl  dear  to  him  in  the  world  ;  and  anti- 
cipates by  his  wifhes,  the  delightful  moment  when 
lis  heart  will  be  comforted  in  the  tender  embraces 
)f  his  family.  All  at  once,  at  the  approach  of 
he  fliore,  within  fight  of  his  country,  he  is  for- 
:ibly  taken  out  of  the  fliip,  in  which  he  had  brav- 
d  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  order  to  enrich  his 
ellow-citizens,  and  is  put,  by  a  fet  of  infamous 
atellites,  on  board  of  a  fleet,  where  thirty  or 
orty  thoufimd  of  his  brave  companions  are  to 
bare  his  misfortunes,  till  the  end  of  hodilities. 
n  vain  do  their  tears  flow,  in  vain  do  they  appeal 
0  the  laws  ;  their  defliny  is  irrevocably  fixed, 
rhis  is  a  feeble  image  of  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the 
Inglifii  mode  of  prefling. 

In  our  abfolute  governments  another  mode  is 
dopted  ;  perhaps,  in  fad,  as  cruel,  though  ap- 
arently  more  moderate.  The  failor  is  there 
nlifted,  and  for  life.     He   is  employed  or  dif- 
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BOO  K  banded  at  pleafurc  ;  his  pay  is  regulated  by  ca- 
^^^-  price,  which  alfo  fixes  the  period  when  he  (hall 
receive  it.  Both  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  time  of 
war,  he  hath  never  any  will  of  his  own,  but  is 
always  under  the  rod  of  a  fubaltern  defpot,  moft 
commonly  unjult,  cruel,  and  interefled.  The 
greatell  difference  I  can  obferve  between  thcfe 
two  modes  is,  that  the  former  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary fcrvitude,  the  latter  is  a  llavery  which  hath 
no  end. 

Nevertheless,  we  fhall  find  fome  apologifts, 
and  perhaps  fome  admirers  of  thefe  inhuman  cuf- 
toms.  It  will  be  faid,  that  in  a  ftate  of  fociety, 
the  wills  of  individuals  muft  always  be  fubjecl  to 
the  general  will ;  and  that  their  convenience  muft 
always  be  facrificed  to  the  public  good.  Such 
hath  been  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
ages.  It  is  upon  this  bafis  alone  that  all  inltitu* 
tions,  ill  or  well  planned,  have  been  founded. 
They  will  never  deviate  from  this  central  point, 
without  haftening  the  inevitable  period  of  their 
ruin. 

Undoubtedly  the  republic  mud  be  fervcd, 
and  that  by  the  citizens :  but,  is  it  not  jufl  that 
every  one  fhould  contribute  to  this  fervice,  aC" 
cording  to  his  means  ?  In  order  to  preferve  to 
the  polTeffor  of  millions,  often  unjuft,  the  intirc 
enjoyment  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his  delights,, 
muit  the  unfortunate  failor  be  obliged  to  facrificc 
two-thirds  of  his  falary,  the  wants  of  his  family, 
and  the  moft  valuable  of  his  property,  his  liberty  ? 
Would  not  the  country  be  ferved  wnth  more 
zeal,  with  more  vigour,  and  underfranding,  by 
men,  who  fliould  voluntarily  devote  to  it  all  the 
natural  and  moral  powers  they  have  acquired,  or 
cxercifed,  upon  all  the  feas  ;  than  by  Haves,  who 
arc  ncceilarily  and  incefTantly  employed  in  at- 
tending to  the  breaking  of  their  chains  ?  Impro- 
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perly  will  the  adminiftrators  of  empires  allege,  inB  O  o  K 
juftification  of  their  atrocious  condudt,  that  thefc  ■^^^• 
navigators  would  refufe  to  employ  their  hands, 
and  exert  their  courage  in  engagements,  if  they 
were  not  dragged  to  them  againd  their  inclina- 
tions. Every  circumftance  confirms  that  their 
mod  favourite  objed  would  be  to  follow  their 
profeiTions ;  and  it  is  demonftrated,  that  even  if 
they  had  any  dillike  to  it,  flill  their  necefTities, 
which  are  ever  renewed,  would  compel  them  to 
attend  to  it. 

But  wherefore  fhould  we  not  declare,  that  go- 
vernments  are  as  well  convinced  as   thofe   who 
cenfure  them,  of  the  injuftice  they  commit   to- 
wards their  failors  ;  but  they  choofe  rather  to  erect 
tyranny  into  a  principle,  than  to  own  that  it    is 
impofiible  for  them  to  be  juft.     In   the   prefent 
(late  of  things,  all  of  them,  and  more  efpecialiy 
fome,  have  raifed  their  naval  forces  beyond  what 
their   circumftances  would   allow.     Their   pride 
liath  not  yet  fufFered  them  to  defcend   from  that 
exaggerated   grandeur  with  which   they  had   in- 
:oxicated  both  themfelves  and  their  neighbours, 
rhe  time  will  come,  however,  and   it  cannot  be 
very  diftant,  when  it  will  be  necelfary  to   pro- 
portion  armaments  to  the  refourccs   of   an  ex- 
laufled   treafury.     This    will     be    a    fortunate 
^pocha  for  Europe,  if  it  lliould  follow  fo  bright 
m  example.     That  part  of  the  world  which  pof-* 
"efles  at  prefent  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
hips  of  the  line,  and  four   times  that   number 
3f  fhips  of  war  cf  an  inferior  order,  will  derive 
jreat    advantages    from    this    revolution.     The 
)cean  will  then   be   ploughed  with  fewer  fleets, 
md  thofe  will  confift  of  a  lefs  number  of  fhips. 
rhe  mercantile  navy  will  be  enriched  from   the 
nilitary  navy ;    ^nd    commerce    will  acquire  a 
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BOOK  cjrcater  decjree  of  cxtention  throughout  the  whole 
^  ^'^-    univcrle. 

Com-  Commerce  produces  nothing  of  itfclf;  for  it 

rnerce.  is  not  of  a  plaftic  nature.  It's  bufinefs  confifts  in 
exchanges.  By  it's  operations,  a  town,  a  pro- 
vince, a  nation,  a  part  of  the  globe  are  difen- 
cumbercd  of  what  is  ufelefs  to  them  ;  and  receive 
what  they  are  in  want  of.  It  is  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  fupplying  the  refpedlive  wants  of  men. 
It's  knowledge,  it's  funds,  and  it's  labours,  are  all 
devoted  to  this  honourable  and  neceflary  office. 
It's  influence  could  not  exifl:  without  the  arts,  and 
without  cultivation :  ^but  thefe  would  be  very  in- 
fignificant  without  it's  influence.  By  pervading 
the  earth,  by  croffing  the  feas,  by  raifing  the 
obftacles  which  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  inter- 
i:ourfe  of  nations,  by  extending  the  fphere  of 
wants,  and  the  thirfl:  of  enjoyments,  it  multiplies 
labour,  it  encourages  induftry ;  and  becomes,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  moving  principle  of  the 
world. 

The  Phenicians  were  the  firft  merchants  of 
whom  hiitory  hath  preferved  the  remembrance. 
Situated  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Afia  and  Africa,  to  receive  and  difpenfc 
all  the  riches  of  the  ancient  world,  they  founded 
their  colonies,  and  built  their  cities,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  commerce.  At  Tyre, 
they  were  the  mafl:ers  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  at 
Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic 
that  traded,  by  the  ocean,  upon  the  richefl:  of  th^ 
European  coafts.  ^ 

The  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Phenicians,  as  the 
Romans  did  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks^ 
they  held  the  dominion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of 
the  land ;  but  they  carried  on  no  other  kind  of 
commerce,  except  that  of  conveying  into  Italy, 
for  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of  Africa,  Afia, 

and 
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and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome  had  in-  B  o  o  k 
vaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  loit  all  her  ac-  ^  ^*^- 
quifitions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  it's 
original  fource  towards  the  Eaft.  There  it  was 
citabliflied,  while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Eu- 
rope. The  empire  was  divided  ;  the  din  of  arms, 
and  the  art  of  war  remained  in  the  Welt ;  Italy, 
however,  preferved  it's  communication  with  the 
.Levant,  where  all  the  treafures  of  India  were 
circulated. 

The  Crufades  exhaufted  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of 
zeal  and  ambition,  of  war  and  fanaticifm,  with 
which  the  Europeans  were  poffeffed ;  but  they 
were  the  caufe  of  introducing  into  Europe  a  tafte 
for  Afiatic  luxury  ;  and  redeemed,  by  giving  rife 
to  fome  degree  of  traffic  and  induftry,  the  blood 
and  the  lives  they  had  cod.  Three  centuries, 
taken  up  in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  Eafl:,  gave  to 
the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Europe  a  recruit  it  flood  in 
need  of,  that  it  might  not  perilh  by  a  kind  of 
internal  confumption  :  they  prepared  the  way  for 
that  exertion  of  genius  and  adivity,  which  fmce 
arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conquefl:  and 
trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguefe  attempted,  by  degrees,  and 
with  circumfpedion,  to  double  the  African  coait. 
It  was  not  till  after  fourfcore  years  of  labours 
and  of  war ;  and  after  having  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  wefiern  coalt  of  that  vaft  region, 
that  they  ventured  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  honour  of  clearing  this  formidable 
barrier  was  referved  to  Vafco  de  Gama,  in  1497, 
who  at  length  reached  the  coafl  of  Malabar, 
where  all  the  treafures  of  the  moft  fertile  coun- 
tries of  Aha  were  to  be  circulated.  This  was  the 
fcene  on  which  the  Portuguefe  difplayed  all  their 
conquefls, 
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BOOK  While  this  nation  made  itfelf  maftcr  of  the 
^^^-  articles  of  trade,  the  Spaniards  feized  upon  that 
"^^  which  purchafes  them,  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver.  Thefe  metals  became  not  only  a  ftandard 
to  regulate  the  value,  but  alfo  the  objeft  of  com- 
merce. In  this  double  ufe  they  foon  engrofled  all 
the  reft.  All  nations  were  in  want  of  them  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and 
obtain  the  conveniences  they  flood  in  need  of. 
The  luxury  and  the  circulation  of  money  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  changed  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  diredlion  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  extended  it's  bounds. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  two  nations  that  had 
fubdued  the  Eaft  and  Weft:  Indies,  neglected  arts 
and  agriculture.  They  imagined  every  thing  was 
to  be  obtained  by  gold,  without  confidering  that  it 
is  labour  alone  that  procures  it  :  they  were  con- 
vinced, though  late,  and  at  their  own  expence, 
that  the  induftry  which  they  loft,  was  more  valu- 
able than  the  riches  they  acquired  ;  and  the  Dutch 
taught  them  this  fevere  leflbn. 

The  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguefe,  though 
poflefied  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  remained 
or  became  poor  ;  the  Dutch  prefcntly  acquired 
riches,  without  either  lands  or  mines.  As  foon 
as  thefe  intrepid  republicans  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  midft  of  the  feas,  with  Liberty  their  tutelary 
divinity,  they  perceived  that  their  morafles  would 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  the  feat  of  their 
habitation,  and  that  they  fliould  be  obliged  to 
feek  refources  and  fubfiftence  elfewhere.  They 
caft  their  eyes  over  the  globe,  and  faid  to  them- 
•  felves :"  The  whole  world  is  our  domain;  we 
*'  will  enjoy  it  by  navigation  and  commerce. 
*'  The  revolutions  which  fhall  happen  upon  this 
*'  immenfe,  and  perpetually  agitated  fcene,  will 
*'  never    be    conceafcd    from    our    knowledge. 

«  Indo- 
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**  Indolence  and  adlivity,  fiavery  and   independ-  BOOK 

*^  ence,  barbarifm  and  civilization,  opulence  and  ,^^^ 

*'  poverty,  culture  and  induftry,  purchafes   and 

"  fales,  the  vices  and   the  virtues  of  men  ;  we 

"  will  turn  them  all  to  our  advantage.     We  will 

"  encourage   the  labours  of  the  nations,  or   we 

"  will  impede  their  profperity  ;  we  will  urge  them 

"  on  to  war,  or  we  will  endeavour   to   reftore 

*'  tranquillity  among   them,  as    it  may  be   moil 

<*  fuitabie  to  our  own  interefts." 

Till  that  period,  Flanders  had  been  the  cen- 
ter of  communication  between  the  North  and 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  which  had  detached  themfelves  from 
it,  in  order  to  belong  only  to  themfelves,  took 
it's  place,  and  became,  in  their  turn,  the  flaple 
of  all  the  powers  which  had  more  or  lefs  ex- 
changes to  make. 

The  ambition  of  the  new  republic  was  limited 
to  this  firft  advantage.  After  having  drawn  in- 
to it's  ports  the  productions  of  other  countries, 
it's  navigators  went  themfelves  in  quefl  of  them. 
Holland  foon  became  an  immenfc  magazine, 
where  all  the  produdions  of  the  feveral  climates 
were  collected ;  and  this  union  of  fo  many  im- 
portant objeds  increafed  continually,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  wants  of  the  people  were  multiplied, 
with  the  means  of  fatisfying  them.  One  mer- 
chandife  attraded  another.  The  commodities  of 
the  Old  World  invited  thofe  of  the  New.  One 
purchafer  brought  another;  and  the  treafures  al- 
ready  acquired,  became  a  certain  method  of  ac- 
quiring more. 

Every  circun>{lance  was  favourable  to  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  commerce  of  this  republic. 
It's  pofition  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the 
mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers  ;  it's  proximity  to 
the  moll  fertile  or  beil  cuitiviUed  lands  oi  Eu- 
rope J 
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BOO  Kropc  ;  it's  natural  conneclions  with  England  and 
^^^'  Germany,  which  dcrcndcd  it  againfl  France ; 
the  little  extent  and  fertility  of  it's  own  foil, 
which  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  become  ftflier- 
mcn,  failors,  brokers,  bankers,  carriers,  and 
cornmillaries;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour  to  live  by 
induilry  for  want  of  territory.  Moral  caufes  con- 
tributed, wiih  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foil,  to 
eftabtiih  and  advance  it's  profperity.  The  liberty 
of  it's  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to 
all  (iranfrers  difiatisfied  with  their  own  ;  the  free- 
dom of  it's  religion,  which  permitted  a  public  and 
quiet  profefTion  ot  all  other  modes  of  wordiip ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  voice  of  na- 
ture with  that  of  confcience,  of  interefts  with 
duty ;  in  a  word,  that  toleration,  that  univerfal 
religion  of  all  equitable  and  enlightened  minds, 
friends  to  heaven  and  earth  ;  to  God,  as  to  their 
father;  to  men,  as  to  their  brethren.  Finally, 
this  commercial  republic  found  out  the  fecret  of 
availing  itfelf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even 
the  calamities  and  vices  of  other  nations  concur 
in  advancing  it's  felicity.  It  turned  to  it's  own 
advantage  the  civil  wars  which  fanaticifm  had 
raifed  among  people  of  a  reHlefs  fpirit,  or  which 
patriotifm  had  excited  among  a  free  people  ;  it 
profiled  by  the  indolence  and  ignorance  which 
bigotry  fupported  among  two  nations  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

This  fpirit  of  induftry  in  Holland,  with  which 
was  intermixed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  that  politi- 
cal art  which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord  among  the  nations,  at  length  excited  the  at- 
tention of  other  powers.  The  Englilli  were  the 
ftrfi  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be  carried  on 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  Dutch.  England, 
where  the  incroachments  oF  defpotifm  had  given 
birth  to  liberty,  becaufe  they  were  antecedent  to 
I  corrup- 
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corruption  and  effeminacy,  was  defirous  of  obtain- B  o  o  K 
ing  riches  by  labour,  which  is  their  antidote.  ^^^' 
The  EngUfli  firfl:  confidered  commerce  as  the 
proper  fcience  and  fupport  of  an  enlightened, 
powerful,  and  even  a  virtuous  people.  They 
confidered  it  rather  as  an  improvement  of  induflry 
than  an  acquifition  of  enjoyments :  rather  as  an 
encouragement  and  a  fource  of  adivity  in  favour 
of  population,  than  as  a  promoter  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  for  the  purpofe  of  parade.  In- 
vited to  trade  by  their  fituation,  this  became  the 
fpirit  of  their  government,  and  the  means  of  their 
ambition.  All  their  fchemes  tended  to  this  great 
objed.  In  other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  people  ;  in  this  happy  conftitution  by  the 
ftate,  or  the  whole  nation  :  fhe  carries  it  on  indeed 
with  a  conftant  defire  of  dominion,  which  implies 
that  of  enflaving  other  people,  but  by  means,  at 
lead,  which  conilitutc  the  happinefs  of  the  world 
before  it  is  fubdued.  By  war,  the  conqueror  is 
little  happier  than  the  conquered ;  becaufe  inju- 
ries and  mafi'acres  are  their  mutual  obje6l:  but 
by  commerce,  the  conquering  people  neceffarily 
introduce  induflry  into  the  country,  which  they 
y/ould  not  have  fubdued  if  it  had  been  already 
induftrious,  or  in  which  they  would  not  maintain 
themfelves,  if  they  had  not  brought  induflry  in  along 
with  them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  had 
founded  her  commerce  and  her  empire,  and  mu- 
tually and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituatcd  under  as  favourable  a  fky, 
and  upon  as  happy  a  foil,  have,  for  a  long  time, 
flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
much  to  give  to  other  nations,  without  being  un- 
der a  neceflity  of  afking  fcarce  any  return.  But 
Colbert  was  fenfible  that  in  the  ferment  Europe 
was  in  at  that  time,  there  would  be  an  evident 
advantage  for  the  culture  and  produdions  of  a 

country 
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BOOK  country  that  fhould  employ  thofe  of  the  whole 
^*^^  world.  He  opened  manufadures  for  all  the  arts. 
The  woollens,  filks,  dyes,  embroideries,  the  gold 
and  filvcr  fluffs ;  all  acquired,  in  the  cflablifh- 
ments  the  operations  of  which  he  direded,  a  de- 
gree of  perf^edion,  which  the  other  manufactures 
could  not  attain.  To  increafe  the  utility  of  thefc 
arts,  it  was  necelTary  to  pofTefs  the  materials  for 
them.  The  culture  of  them  was  encouraged  ac- 
cording to  the  diverfity  of  climates  and  territory. 
Some  of  them  were  required  even  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  reft  from  the 
colonies  which  chance  had  given  it  in  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  from  all  the  navigators  who 
had  for  a  century  paft  infefted  the  feas  with  their 
robberies.  The  nation  mufl  then  necelfarily  have 
made  a  double  profit  upon  the  materials  and  the 
workmanfnip  of  the  manufadures.  The  French 
purfued,  for  a  long  time,  this  precarious  and 
temporary  objed  of  commerce,  with  an  adivity 
and  fpirit  of  emulation  which  mud  have  made 
them  greatly  furpafs  their  rivals  ;  and  they  ftill 
enjoy  that  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  in  all 
thofe  arts  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure 
riches  to  induftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  charader, 
and  it's  propenfity  to  trifling  purfuits,  hath 
brought  treafures  to  the  ftate,  by  the  tafte  that 
has  fortunately  prevailed  for  it*s  fafhions.  Like 
to  that  light  and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  and 
infpires  us  with  a  tafte  for  drefs,  the  French  reign 
in  all  courts,  and  in  all  regions,  refpeding  every 
thing  that  concerns  ornament  or  magnificence, 
and  their  art  of  plcanng  is  one  of  the  myfterious 
fources  of  their  fortune  and  power.  Other  na- 
tions have  fubdued  the  world  by  thofe  fimple  and 
ruftic  manners,  which  conftitute  the  virtues  that 
are  fit  for  war  •,  to  them  it  \?as  given  to  reign  over 

it 
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It  by  their  vices.  Their  empire  will  continue,  b  o  o  k 
till  being  degraded  and  enflavcd  by  their  maflers,^  ^^^• 
by  exertions  of  authority  equally  arbitrary  and 
unlimited,  they  will  become  contemptible  in 
their  own  eyes.  Then  they  will  lofe,  with  their 
confidence  in  themfelves,  that  induftry,  which  is 
one  of  the  fources  of  their  opulence  and  of  the 
fprings  of  their  adivity. 

Germany,  which  hath  only  a  few  ports,  and 
thofe  bad  ones,  hath  been  obliged  to  behold,  with 
an  indifferent  or  a  jealous  eye,  it's  ambitious 
neighbours  enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  fea,  and  of  the  Eafl  and  the  Weft  Indies. 
It's  induftry  hath  been  reftrained  even  upon  it's 
frontiers,  which  were  perpetually  ravaged  by  de- 
ftru6tive  wars,  and  as  far  as  into  the  interior  part 
of  it's  provinces,  by  the  nature  of  it's  conftitution, 
which  is  fingularly  complicated.  A  great  deal  of 
time,  extenfive  knowledge,  and  confiderable  ef- 
forts, would  be  requifue,  to  eftabliili  a  commerce 
of  any  importance  in  a  region  where  every  thing 
feemed  unfavourable  to  it.  This  period,  however, 
is  now  at  hand.  Flax  and  hemp  are  already  induf- 
trioufly  cultivated,  and  appear  under  agreeable 
forms.  Wool  and  cotton  are  wrought  with  fkill ; 
and  other  manufactures  are  begun  or  improved. 
If,  as  the  laborious  and  ftcady  character  of  the  in- 
habitants induces  us  to  hope,  the  empire  fliould 
ever  attain  to  the  advantage  of  paying,  with  it's 
own  produdions  and  manufactures,  for  thofc 
which  it  is  obliged  to  provide  itfelf  with  from 
other  nations  ;  and  to  preferve  within  itfelf  the  me- 
tals which  are  extraded  from  it's  mines,  it  will 
foon  become  one  of  the  mofl  opulent  countries  of 
Europe. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  announce  fo  brilliant  a 
defliny  to  the  northern  nations,  although   com- 
merce  hath  alfo  begun  to   meliorate  their   con- 
dition. 
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BOOK  dltion.  The  iron  of  their  rude  climate,  "which 
^^^-  formerly  ferved  only  for  their  mutual  dedrudion, 
hath  been  turned  to  ufcs  beneficial  to  mankind, 
and  part  of  that  which  they  ufed  to  deliver  in  it's 
rough  ftate,  is  never  fold  at  prefent  till  after  it 
liath  been  wrought.  They  have  found  a  mart 
for  their  naval  ftorcs  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
were  formerly  fold  for,  before  navigation  had 
acquired  that  prodigious  extenfion  which  aflo- 
nifhcs  us.  If  fome  of  thofe  people  indolently  wait 
for  purchafcrs  in  their  harbours,  others  carry  out 
their  productions  themfelves  into  foreign  ports, 
and  this  adivity  extends  their  ideas,  their  tranf- 
actions,  and  their  advantages. 

This  new  principle  of  the  moral  world,  hath 
infmuated  itfclf  by  degrees,  till  it  is  become,  as 
it  were,  neceflary  to  the  formation  and  exiftencc 
of  political  bodies.  The  tafte  for  luxury  and 
conveniences  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour, 
which  at  prefent  conftitutes  the  chief  flrength  of 
a  flate.  The  fedentary  occupations  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  indeed,  render  men  more  liable  to  be 
afFeded  by  the  injuries  of  the  feafons,  lefs  fit  to 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air  which  is  the  firit  nu- 
tritive principle  of  life.  But  flill,  it  is  better  that 
the  human  race  fhould  be  enervated  under  the 
roofs  of  the  workfhops,  than  inured  to  hardfhips 
under  tents ;  becaufe  war  deltroys,  while  com- 
merce, on  the  contrary,  gives  new  life  to  every 
thing.  By  this  ufeful  revolution  in  manners,  the 
general  maxims  of  politics  have  altered  the  face 
of  Europe.  It  is  no  longer  a  people  immerfed 
in  poverty  that  becomes  formidable  to  a  rich  na- 
tion. Power  is  at  prefent  an  attendant  on  riches, 
becaufe  they  are  no  longer  the  fruit  of  conquefl, 
but  the  produce  of  conftant  labour,  and  of  a  life 
fpent  in  perpetual  employment.  Gold  and  iilver 
corrupt  only  thofe  indolent  minds  which  indulge 
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in  the  delights  of  luxury,  upon  the  ftage  of  in-  book 
trigue  and  meannefs,  that  is  called  greatnefs.  ^^^ 
But  thefc  metals  employ  the  hands  and  arms  of 
the  people ;  they  excite  a  fpirit  of  agriculture  in 
the  fields  ;  of  navigation  in  the  maritime  cities ; 
and  in  the  center  of  the  (late  they  lead  to  the 
manufacluring  of  arms,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
the  conflruction  of  buildings.  A  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation exifts  between  man  and  nature :  they  are 
perpetually  improving  each  other.  The  people 
are  formed  and  fafliioned  by  the  arts  they  profefs. 
If  there  be  fome  occupations  which  foften  and 
degrade  the  human  race,  there  are  others  by 
■which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.  If  it  be  true 
that  art  renders  them  unnatural,  they  do  not,  at 
leaft,  propagate  in  order  to  deflroy  themfclves, 
as  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  heroic  times. 
It  is  certainly  an  eafy,  as  well  as  a  captivating 
fubjed,  to  defcribe  the  Romans  with  the  fingle 
art  of  war,  fubduing  all  the  other  arts,  all  other 
nations  indolent  or  commercial,  civilized  or  fa- 
vage  ;  breaking  or  defpifing  the  vafes  of  Corinth, 
more  happy  with  their  Gods  made  of  clay,  than 
with  the  golden  (latues  of  their  worthlefs  em- 
perors. But  it  is  a  more  pleafing,  and  perhaps 
a  nobler  fight,  to  behold  all  Europe  peopled  with 
laborious  nations,  who  are  continually  failing 
round  the  globe,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  render 
it  fit  for  mankind  ^  to  fee  them  animate,  by  the 
enlivening  breath  of  induftry,  all  the  regenerat- 
ing powers  of  nature ;  feek  in  the  abyfs  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  bowels  of  rocks,  for  new  mean^ 
of  fubfiflence,  or  new  enjoyments ;  ftir  and  raife 
up  the  earth  with  all  the  mechanic  powers  invent- 
ed by  genius ;  eltablifh  between  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres,  by  the  happy  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  a  communication  of  flying  bridges, 
as  it  were,  that  rc-unitc  one  continent  tX)  the 

other  y 
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BOOK  other ;  purfue  all  the  tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome 
^^^-  it*s  annual  barriers,  and  pafs  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  in  a  word 
to  fee  them  open  all  the  ftreams  of  population 
and  pleafure,  in  order  to  pour  them  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  through  a  thoufand  channels.  It  is 
then,  perhaps,  that  the  divinity  contemplates  his 
work  with  fatisfadion,  and  does  not  repent  him- 
felf  of  having  made  man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce;  let  us  now 
admire  the  genius  of  the  merchant.  The  fame 
underftanding  that  Newton  had  to  calculate  the 
motion  of  the  flars,  the  merchant  exerts  in  trac- 
ing the  progrefs  of  the  commercial  people  that 
fertilize  the  earth.  His  problems  are  the  more 
difficult  to  refolve,  as  the  circumftances  of  them 
are  not  taken  from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
as  the  fyftems  of  the  geometrician  are ;  but  de- 
pend upon  the  caprices  of  men,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  thouiand  complicated  events.  That 
accurate  fpirit  of  combination  that  Cromwell  and 
Richelieu  muft  have  hard,  the  one  to  deftroy,  the 
other  to  eftablifli  defpotic  government,  th^  mer- 
chant alfo  poiTeffes  and  carries  it  further :  for  he 
takes  in  both  worlds  at  one  view,  and  dire(Ets  his 
operations  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  relative  con- 
fiderations,  which  it  is  feldom  given  to  the  ftatef- 
man,  or  even  to  the  philofopher,  to  comprehend 
and  eflimate.  Nothing  muft  efcape  him ;  he 
muft  forefee  the  influence  of  the  feafons,  upon 
the  plenty,  the  fcarcity,  and  the  quality  of  pro- 
vifions  ;  upon  the  departure  or  return  of  his  ftiips ; 
the  influence  of  political  affairs  upon  thofe  of 
commerce  ;  the  changes  which  war  or  peace  muft 
necefl*arily  occafion  in  the  prices  and  demands 
for  mcrchandife,  in  the  quantity  and  choice  of 
provifions,  in  the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports  of 
the  whole  world  j  he  muft  know  the  confequences 
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that  an  alliance  of  the  two  northern  nations  may  book. 
have  under  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  progrefs,   either  * 

towards  aggrandizement  or  decay,  of  the  feveral 
trading  companies ;  the  effed:  that  the  fall  of 
any  European  power  in  India,  may  have  over 
Africa  and  America ;  the  flagnation  that  may  be 
produced  in  certain  countries,  by  the  blocking  up 
of  fome  channels  of  induftry ;  the  reciprocal 
connection  there  is  between  mofl  branches  of 
trade,  and  the  mutual  afliftances  they  lend  by 
the  temporary  injuries  they  feeni  to  infiidl  upon 
each  other  ;  he  mull  know  the  proper  time  to  be- 
gin, and  when  to  (top  in  every  new  undertaking  : 
in  a  word,  he  mu(t  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  ail  other  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and 
of  increafmg  his  own  fortune  by  increafing  the 
profperity  of  his  country ;  or  rather  he  mud 
know  how  to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending  the  ge- 
neral profperity  of  mankind.  Such  are  the  ob- 
jcds  that  the  profeflion  of  the  merchant  engages 
him  to  attend  to  :  and  flill  this  is  not  the  whole 
extent  of  them. 

Commerce  is  a  fcience  which  requires  the 
knowledge  of  men  ftill  more  than  of  things.  It's 
difficulties  arife  lefs  from  the  multiplicity  of  it's 
tranfadions  than  from  the  avidity  of  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  them.  It  is  therefore  neceflary 
to  treat  with  them  apparently  as  if  we  were  con- 
vinced of  their  good  faith,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  as  many  precautions  as  if  they  were  delli- 
tute  of  every  principle. 

Almost  all  men  are  honeft  out  of  their  own 
profeflion ;  but  there  are  few  who  in  the  exercife 
of  it  conform  to  the  rules  of  fcrupulous  probity. 
This  vice,  which  prevails  from  the  highefl  to  the 
lowed  ranks,  arifes  from  the  great  number  of 
malverfations  introduced  by  time  and  excufed  by 
cuftom.     Perfonal  intereil    ar>d    general    habit 
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BOO  K  conceal  the  crime  and  the  mcannefs  of  fuch  pro- 
XIX.   cc£(jings.     /  do   no   more^  it  is    faid,  than    ivhat 
others  doy  and  thus  we  accudom  ourfelves  to  com- 
iTiit  a(5lions  which  our  confcience  foon    ceafes  to 
reproach  us  with. 

Thlse  kinds  of  fraud  do  not  appear  fo  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in  them. 
As  they  are  common  to  all  profellions,  do  they 
not  reciprocally  expiate  each  other  ?  I  take  out  of 
the  purfe  of  thofe  who  deal  with  me,  what  thofe 
whom  I  have  dealt  with  have  taken  too  much  out 
of  mine.  "Will  it  be  required,  that  a  merchant, 
a  workman,  or  any  individual  whatever,  fliould 
fufter  the  tacit  and  fecret  oppreflions  of  all  thofe  ■ 
to  whom  his  daily  wants  oblige  him  to  addrefs  = 
himfelf,  without  ever  feeking  his  indemnity  from 
any  one  of  them  ?  Since  every  thing  is  compen- 
fated  by  general  injuftice,  all  will  be  as  well  as  if 
the  moft  rigid  juftice  prevailed. 

But  can  there  be  any  kind  of  compenfation  inj 
thefe  rapines  of  detail  exercifed  by  one  clafs  of  ci- 
tizens over  all  the  reft,  or  in  thofe  exercifed  by 
the  latter  over  the  former?  Are  all  profeflions  in 
equal  want  of  each  other  ?  Several  of  them,  which 
are  expofed  to  frauds  incefiantly  renewed,  do 
they  not  moftly  want  opportunities  of  impofing 
in  their  turn  ?  Do  not  circumftances  make  an 
alteration  from  one  day  to  another  in  the  propor- 
tion there  is  between  thefe  impofitions  ?  Thefe 
obfervations  will  perhaps  appear  too  trifling  ;  let 
us  therefore  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  one  more 
important  reflcflion.  Will  any  wife  man  think 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  indiiFerence  that  iniquity 
fhould  be  pradtifed  with  impunity,  and  almoft 
with  univerfal  confent,  in  all  ftates ;  that  the  body 
of  a  nation  Ihould  be  corrupt,  and  to  a  Atgrct  of, 
corruption  that  knows  neither  reftraint  nor  bounds ;  | 
and  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  a    ^ 
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theft  which  hath  the  fandlion  of  cuftom  and  Is  book 
daily  repeated,  and  any  other  pofTible  ad  of  in-     •^^^* 
juflice? 

The  evil  mud,  however,  be  thought  irreme- 
diable, at  leafl:  with  refped  to  retail  trades,  fince 
the  only  fyftem  of  morality  applicable  to  thofe 
who  follow  them,  is  comprifcd  in  thefe  maxims  : 
*'  Endeavour  not  to  be  difhonoured  in  your  pro- 
*'  feflion.  If  you  fell  dearer  than  other  people, 
*'  keep  up  at  lead  the  reputation  of  felling  better 
*'  merchandife.  Gain  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and 
*'  efpecially  avoid  the  having  of  two  prices  for 
**  your  goods.  Make  your  fortune  as  fpeedily 
*'  as  you  can.  If  you  Ihould  not  be  ill-fpoken 
"  of,  and  ihould  not  forfeit  your  charader,  all  is 
*^  well."  Honefter  principles  m/ight  be  fubfli- 
tuted  to  thefe  ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain.  The  tri- 
fling daily  profits,  thofe  niggardly  favings  which 
conftitute  eflential  refources  in  fome  profeflions, 
lower  and  degrade  the  foul,  and  extinguiOi  in  it 
all  fenfe  of  dignity,  and  nothing  truly  laudable 
can  be  either  recommended  to,  or  expected  from, 
a  fpecies  of  men  who  have  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  degradation. 

It  is  not  the  fame  thing  with  thofe  whofe  fpe- 

culations  embrace  all  the  countries  of  the  earth, 

whofe  complicated  operations    conned  the  mod 

diftant  nations,  and  by  whofe  means  the  whole 

univerfe  becomes  one  (ingle  family.     Thefe  men 

may  have  a  noble  idea  of  their  profeflion,  and  it 

s  almoft  unneceflary  to  fay  to  m.oft  of  them,  Be 

lonefl  in  your  dealings ;  becaufe  difhonefty,  while 

t  would  be  prejudicial  to  yourfclves,  would   alfo 

)e  injurious  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and   afperfe 

he  charader  of  your  nation. 

Do  not  abufe  your  credit ;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
;afc  of  any  unexpeded  misfortune,  let  your  own 
unds  be  able  to  replace  thofe  you  have   obtained 
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BOO  Kfrom  the  confidence  which  your  corrclpordcnts 
XIX.  liave  repofed  in  your  knowledge,  your  taler.:-;,  ;;.id 
your  probity.  In  the  mid(i  ot  the  fubverfion  of 
your  fortunes,  fhew  yourfelves  hmiiar  to  th'^fe 
great  trees  which  the  thunder  hath  thrown  down, 
but  which  dill  prefer ve  all  their  appearance  of 
niajefty. 

Yuu  will  miflrufl  yourfelves  fo  much  the  more, 
as  you  are  almofl  always  the  only  judges  of  your 
own  probity. 

I  KNOW  very  well  that  you  will  be  always  re-  . 
fpecled  by  the  multitude  as  long  as  you  are  weal-  < 
thy  ;  but  how  will  you  appear  in  your  own  eyes  ?  \ 
If  you  have  no  regard  for  your  own  efteem,  heap  i 
up  gold  upon  gold  and  be  happy,  if  it  be  pollible  i 
for  a  man  deftitute  of  morals  to  be  fo. 

You  mud  undoubtedly  have  retained,  as  you 
ought,  fome  religious  principles.  Remember, 
therefore,  that  a  time  will  come  when  your  con- 
fcience  will  reproach  you  for  riches  difhonelHy 
acquired,  and  which  you  mud  reftore,  unlcfs, 
like  madmen,  you  fet  at  defiance  a  judge  who 
is  ready  to  call  you  to  a  rigid  account  of  them. 

Serve  all  nations;  but  whatever  advantage 
may  be  offered  to  you  from  fpeculation,  give  it 
up,  if  it  fhould  be  injurious  to  your  own  country. 
Let  your  word  be  facred.  Be  ruined  if  it  be 
neceflary,  rather  than  break  it ;  and  fhew  that 
honour  is  more  precious  to  you  than  gold. 

Do  not  embfiftce  too  many  objects  at  once. 
"Whatever  flrength  of  mind  you  may  have,  or 
however  extenfive  your  genius  may  be,  remember 
that  the  common  day  of  the  labouring  man  con- 
fifls  of  little  more  than  fix  hours,  and  that  all  af- 
fairs whfch  may  require  a  longer  day,  would  be 
ncceffarily  intruded  to  your  fubaltern  aflidants. 
A  chaos  would  foon  be  formed  around  you,  ir 
didipating   of    which   you   might    find    yourfel 
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plunged  from   the  famtnlt   of  profperity,  where  B  o  o  K 
you  imagine  yourfelf  to  be,  to  the  bottomlefs  pit    ^^^' 
of  misfortune. 

I  SHALL  never  ceafc  to  recommend  order  to 
you  :  without  it,  every  thing  becomes  uncertain. 
Nothing  is  done,  or  every  thing  is  ill  and  haftily 
done.  NeglcQ:  renders  all  undertakings  equally 
ruinous. 

Although  there  be  perhaps  not  one  govern- 
ment honeft  enough  to  induce  an  individual  to 
aflifl  it  with  his  credit,  neverthelefs  I  advile  you 
to  run  the  chance  of  it :  but  let  not  this  alfifiance 
exceed  your  own  fortune.  You  may  injure  your- 
felf for  your  country,  but  none  but  yourfelf.  The 
love  of  one's  country  muft  be  fubordinate  to  the 
laws  of  honour  and  of  juftice. 

Never  put  yourfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
playing  your  forrows  and  your  defpair  to  a  court, 
who  will  coolly  allege  to  you  the  public  neccllity, 
and  will  make  you  the  fhamcful  offer  of  a  fafe- 
condud.  It  is  in  you  that  the  foreigners  and  the 
citizens  have  placed  their  confidence,  and  not  in 
the  miniftry  of  a  nation.  It  is  in  your  hands  that 
they  have  depofited  their  funds,  and  nothing  can 
fcreen  you  from  their  reproaches  and  from  thofe 
of  your  confcience,  if  you  have  one. 

You  will  be  exceedingly  prudent  if  you  form 
no  other  enterprifes,  except  thofe  which  may 
mifcarry,  without  affecting  your  family  or  diflurb- 
Ing  your  own  repofe. 

Be  neither  pufillanimous  nor  rafh.  Pufillani- 
Imity  would  keep  you  in  a  ftate  of  mediocrity, 
rafhnefs  might  deprive  you  in  one  day  of  the  fruit 
of  feveral  years  labour. 

There  is  no  comparifon  to  be  made  betv/ecn 
fortune  and  credit.  Fortune  without  credit  is  of 
little  confequence.  Credit  without  fortune  is  un- 
limited.    As  long  as  credit  remains,  ruin   is  not 
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BOOK  comi)leted  ;  but  the  lead  (liock  to  your  credit 
^]^^  may  be  followed  by  the  wor(t  of  cataftrophcs.  I 
have  known  an  in  fiance  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  it  had  not  yet  been  forgotten,  that 
an  opulent  company  had  (lopped  payment  for 
the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Ths  credit  of  a  merchant  is  recovered  with  flill 
greater  difficulty,  than  the  honour  of  a  woman  : 
Nothing  but  a  kind  of  miracle  can  put  a  (lop  to 
an  alarm  which  fpreads  itfelf  inflantaneoufly  from 
one  hemifphere  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

The  merchant  ought  not  to  be  lefs  jealous   o 
his  credit,  than  the  military  man  of  his  honour. 

If  you  have  any  elevation  of  mind,  you  will 
rather  choofe  to  ferve  your  fellow-citizens  with 
lefs  advantage,  than  foreigners  at  a  lefs  rilk,  with 
lefs  trouble,  and  with  more  profit. 

Prefer  an  honeft  to  a  more  lucrative  fpecula- 
tion. 

It  hath  been  faid,  that  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  and  the  fa6lor,  being  citizens  of  the 
world  by  profellion,  w^ere  not  citizens  of  any  par- 
ticular country.  Let  fuch  injurious  difcourfe  no 
longer  be  holden  againfl:  you. 

If,  when  you  quit  trade,  you  fhould  only  enjoy 
among  your  fellow-citizens  that  degree  of  confi- 
deration  granted  to  confiderable  riches,  you  will 
not  have  acquired  every  thing  which  you  might 
have  obtained  from  commerce.  .: 

The  contempt  of  riches  is  perhaps  incompati- 
ble with  the  fpirit  of  commerce ;  but  woe  be  to 
thofe  in  whom  that  fpirit  fhould  exclude  all  fenti; 
ments  of  honour.  f 

I  HAVE  raifed  an  altar  in  my  heart  to  four 
claffes  of  citizens  :  to  the  philofopher,  who 
fearches  after  truth,  w^ho  enlightens  the  nations, 
and  who  preaches,  by  his  example,  virtue  to 
men ;    to  the  magiftrate,  who  knows   how  to 

maintain 
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maintain  an  equal  balance  of  juflice ;  to  the  mi-B  O  o  ic 
litary  man,  who  defends  his  country  ;  and  to  the     ^^^• 
honeft  merchant,  who  enriches  and  honours    it. 
The  hufbandman,  by  whom  we  are  fcd^  will  ex- 
cufe  me  for  having  forgotten  him. 

If  the  merchant  doth  not  confider  himfelf 
among  this  diftinguiflied  rank  of  citizens,  he  doth 
not  hold  himfelf  in  fufficient  eflimation.  He  for- 
gets, that  in  his  morning's  work  a  few  flrokes  of 
his  pen  put  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  mo- 
tion for  their  mutual  happinefs. 

Suffer  not  yourfelves  to  indulge  any  bafe  jea- 
loufy  for  the  profperity  of  another.  If  you  thwart 
his  operations  without  any  motive,  you  are  a  bad 
man  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  difcover  his  operati- 
ons, and  appropriate  them  to  yourfelf,  you  will 
have  robbed  him. 

The  influence  of  gold  is  as  fatal  to  individuals 
as  to  nations.  If  you  do  not  take  care,  you  will 
be  intoxicated  with  it.  You  will  be  defirous  of 
heaping  wealth  upon  wealth,  and  you  will  be- 
come cither  avaricious  or  prodigal.  If  you  be 
avaricious,  you  will  be  rigid,  and  the  fentiment 
of  commiferation  and  benevolence  will  be  extin- 
guiflied  within  you.  If  you  be  prodigal,  after 
having  wafted  the  prime  of  your  life  in  acquiring 
riches,  you  will  be  reduced  to  indigence  by  ex- 
travagant expences ;  and  if  you  fhould  efcape  this 
misfortune,  you  will  not  efcape  contempt. 

Open  fometimes  your  purfe  to  the  unfortunate 
and  induitrious  man. 

If  you  wifh  to  be  honoured  during  your  life,  and 
after  your  death,  confecrate  a  part  of  your  fortune 
to  fome  monument  of  public  utility.  Woe  to  your 
heirs,  if  they  be  difpleafed  at  this  expence. 

Remember,  that  when  a  man  dies  who  hath 
nothing  but  his  wealth  to  boafl  of,  he  is  no  lols  to 
focietv. 

These 
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BOOK      These  maxims,  which  we  have  allowed  our- 
XIX.     felves  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  man,  have  al- 
ways been,  and  will  always  be  true.     If  it  fhould 
happen  that  they  fhould  appear  problematical  to 
fome  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  adions  they  are  in- 
tended to  regulate,  the  public  authority  mud  be 
blamed  for  it.     The  rapacious  and    fervile  trea- 
fury  encourage  in    all    parts  private  injuftice,  by 
the  general  ads  of  injuftice  they  are  feen  to  com- 
mit.    They  opprefs  commerce  with  the  number- 
lefs  impofts  they  lay  upon   it ;  they  degrade  the 
merchant,  by  the  injurious  fufpicions  which  they 
are  inceflantly  throwing  out  againft  his  probity  ; 
they  render,  in  feme  mcafure,  fraud   neceflary, 
by  the  fatal  invention  of  monopolies. 

Monopoly  is  the  exclufive  privilege  of  one 
citizen,  over  all  others,  to  buy  or  to  fell.  At  this 
definition  every  fenfible  man  will  flart,  and  fay  : 
Among  citizens,  all  equals,  all  ferving  fociety, 
all  contributing  to  it's  expences,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  how  is  it  poiTible  that  one  of  them 
fhould  have  a  right,  of  which  another  is  legally 
deprived  ?  What  matter,  then,  is  this,  fo  facred  in 
it^s  nature,  that  any  man  whatever  cannot  acquire 
it,  if  he  be  in  want  of  it ;  or  difpofe  of  it,  if  it 
fhould  belong  to  him. 

If  any  one  could  pretend  to  this  privilege,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  fovercign.  Neverthe- 
Icfs,  he  cannot  do  it,  for  he  is  nothing  more  than 
the  firfl:  of  the  citizens.  The  body  of  the  nation 
may  gratify  him  with  it ;  but  then  it  is  only  an 
att  of  deference,  and  not  the  confequence  of  a 
prerogative,  which  would  necelTarily  be  tyranni- 
cal. If,  therefore,  the  fovereign  cannot  arrogate 
it  to  himfeif,  much  Icfs  can  he  confer  it  upon  an- 
other. We  cannot  give  away  what  is  not  our  le- 
gitimate property. 

But 
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But  if,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  there  book 
fhould  exift  a  people,  having  fonie  pretenfions  to^_^^^ 
liberty,  and  where  the  chief  hath  neverthelefs  arro- 
gated to  himfelf,  or  conferred  a  monopoly  on 
another,  what  hath  been  the  confequcnce  of  this 
infringement  of  general  rights  ?  Rebellion  un* 
doubtedly.  No  ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  although 
it  has  not.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  a  fociety  is 
an  affemblage  of  men,  employed  in  different 
fundlions,  having  different  interefts,  jealous,  pu- 
fiUanimous,  preferring  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  what  is  left  them,  to  the  having  recourfe  to 
arms  in  the  defence  of  what  is  taken  from  them; 
living  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  and  preffmg 
upon  each  other,  without  any  concurrence  of  in- 
clination :  it  is  becaufe  this  unanimity,  fo  ufeful, 
if  even  it  fhould  fubfifl:  among  them,  would  nei- 
ther give  them  the  courage  nor  the  ftrength  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  confequently  neither  the  hope 
of  conquering,  nor  the  refolution  of  perifhing  :  it 
is,  becaufe  they  would  fee  for  themfelves  an  im- 
minent danger  in  a  frui clefs  attempt,  while  in 
fuccefs  they  would  fee  only  advantages  for  their 
defcendants,   whom   they  have   lefs   regard    for 

than  they  have  for  themfelves Sometimes, 

however,  this  circumftance  hath  happened 

Yes,  but  it  was  brought  about  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  fanaticifm. 

But  in  whatever  country  monopoly  may  have 
taken  place,  it  hath  produced  nothing  but  de- 
vaftation.  Exclufive  privileges  have  ruined  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  There  is  no  infant 
colony  in  the  New  Hemifphere  which  hath  not 
been  either  weakened  or  deftroyed  by  it.  In  our 
hemifphere,  there  is  no  flourifhing  country  the 
fpiendour  of  which  it  hath  not  extinguilhed  ;  no 
cnrerprife,  however  brilliant,  which  it  hath  not 
oblcured;  no  circumftance,  iBore  or  lefs  flatter- 
ing. 
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BOOK  inc,  which  it  hath  not  turned  to  the  general  tlctrU 

XIX 

Bu  !•  by  what  fatality  hath  all  this  happened  ? 
It  was  not  a  fatality,  but  a  necefTity.  It  hath 
been  done,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  it  fliould  be 
done,  and  for  this  rcafon  :  becaufe  the  poffefTor 
of  a  privilege,  however  powerful  he  may  be,  can 
never  have  either  the  credit  or  the  refources  of  a 
whole  nation  :  bccaule  his  monopoly  not  being 
able  to  lad  for  ever,  he  avails  himfelf  of  it  as  fait 
as  he  can,  fees  nothing  but  the  prefent  moment, 
and  every  thing  which  is  beyond  the  term  of 
his  exclufive  privilege  is  nothing  to  him ;  he 
choofes  rather  to  be  lefs  rich  without  waiting,  ; 
than  more  rich  by  waiting.  By  an  inftini^  na-  '[ 
tural  to  men,  whofe  enjoyments  are  founded  • 
upon  injuftice,  tyranny,  and  vexation,  he  is  per-  t 
petually  in  dread  of  the  fuppreffion  of  a  privilege 
fatal  to  all.  This  has  happened,  becaufe  his 
interefi:  is  all  to  himfelf,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  is  nothing  to  him  :  it  is  becaufe,  for  a 
fmali  and  momentary  advantage,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain one,  he  fcruples  not  to  do  a  great  and  per- 
manent mifchief :  it  is  becaufe  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege, when  it  comes  to  the  fpot  where  it  is  to 
be  exercifed,  introduces  along  with  it  the  train  of 
all  perfecutions  :  it  is  becaufe  by  the  folly,  the 
vague  extent,  or  the  extenfion  of  the  terms  of  his 
grant,  and  by  the  power  of  him  who  hath  either 
granted  or  proteds  it,  he  becomes  maflcr  of  all, 
interferes  with  every  thing,  he  reflrains  and  de- 
ftroys  every  thing ;  he  will  annihilate  a  branch  of 
induitry  ufeful  to  all,  in  order  to  compel  an- 
other branch,  prejudicial  to  all  but  himfelf;  he 
will  pretend  to  command  the  foil,  as  he  hath 
commanded  the  labours,  and  the  ground  mud 
ceafe  producing  what  is  proper  to  it,  in  order  to  | 
produce  only  what  is  fuitable  to  the  monopoly,   ' 

or 
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or  to  become  barren  ;  for  he  will  prefer  barren-  BOOK 
nefs  to  a  fertility  which  inetrferes  with  him,  and  ^^^' 
fcarcity  which  he  does  not  feel,  to  plenty  which 
might  diminifli  his  profits  :  it  is  becaufe,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  which  he  hath 
got  the  exclufive  trade,  if  it  be  an  article  of 
primary  neceflity,  he  will  flarve  at  once  a  whole 
country,  or  leave  it  quite  bare;  if  it  be  not  an 
article  of  primary  neceflity,  he  will  foon  be  able, 
by  indiredt  means,  to  make  it  one,  and  he  will 
Hill  flarve,  and  leave  quite  bare  the  country, 
which  he  will  eafily  deprive  of  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring this  article  :  it  is  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
pofTible  for  him,  who  is  the  fole  vender,  to  make 
himfelf,  by  contrivances  as  artful  and  deep  as 
they  are  atrocious,  the  only  buyer ;  and  that 
then  he  will  put  at  pleafure  the  articles  he  fells,  at 
a  very  exorbitant  price  ;  and  that  which  the  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  fell  to  him,  at  a  very  low  one. 
Then  it  is,  that  the  feller,  being  difgufted  of  a 
branch  of  induftry,  of  a  culture  and  of  a  labour 
which  doth  not  bring  him  the  equivalent  of  his 
expcnces,  every  thing  goes  to  ruin,  and  the  na- 
tion falls  into  mifery. 

The  term  of  the  exclufive  privileges  expires, 
md  the  poffeffor  of  it  retires  opulent ;  but  the 
opulence  of  a  fingle  man,  raifed  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  multitude,  is  a  great  evil,  and  therefore  why 
bath  it  not  been  obviated  ?  Wherefore  is  it  not 
Dppofed  ?  From  the  prejudice,  as  cruel  as  it  is 
ibfurd^  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
late,  whether  wealth  be  in  the  purfe  of  one  man, 
3r  of  another  ;  whether  it  be  confined  to  one  man, 
Dr  diftributed  among  feveral.  Ahfurd^  becaufe  in 
ill  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  great  necef- 
ity,  the  fovereign  addreifes  himfelf  to  the  nation; 
:hat  is,  to  a  great  number  of  men,  who  pofiefs 
icarce  any  things  and  who>i;  ruin  is  completed  by- 

the 
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BOOK  the  little  that  is  taken  from  them  ;  and  to  a  vcry< 
^^^^  fmall  number  of  men,  who  polfefs  a  great  deal, 
and  who  give  a  little,  or  indeed  who  never  give 
in  proportion  to  what  they  polfefs  ;  and  whofe 
contribution,  if  even  it  were  upon  a  level  with 
their  wcahh,  would  never  yield  the  hundredth 
part  of  what  might  have  been  obtained,  without 
exa£lion,  and  without  murmur,  from  a  nume- 
rous fet  of  people  in  eafy  circumftances,  Cruely 
becaufe,  with  equal  advantages,  it  would  be  an 
a£t  of  inhumanity  to  compel  the  multitude  to 
want  and  to  fuffer.  ' 

But    is    the   exclufive   privilege   gratuitoully 
granted  ?  Sometimes ;  and  it  is  then  a  mark  of 
acknowledgement  either  for  great  fervices,  or  for  a 
long  train  of  mean  fervilities,  or  the  rcfult  of  the| 
intrigues  of  a  feries  of  fubalterns,  bought  and 
fold  ;  one  extremity  of  which  feries  comes  from 
the  lowed  clafles  of  fociety,  while  the  other  is 
contiguous  to  the  throne  ;  and  that  is  what  is 
called  protedion.     When  fold,  it  is  never  for  it's 
full  value,  and  that  for  feveral  reafons.     It  is  im- 
poflible  that  the  price  paid  for  it  can  compenfatc 
for  the  ravages  it  occiaons.     It's  value  cannot 
yet  be  known,  neither  by  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
who  knows  no^liing,  nor  by  his  reprefentative, 
who  is  often  as  ill  informed,  befide  that  he  isl 
fometimes  a  traitor  to  his  mafter  and  to  his  coun- 
try ;  nor  even  by  the  purchafer  himfelf,  who  al 
ways  calculates  his  acquifition  by  the  rate  of  it' 
lead  produce.     In  a  word,  thefe  (hameful  bar-'' 
gains  being  moftly  made  in  times  of  crifis,  the 
adminiftration  accepts   a  fum  little  proportioned' 
to  the  value  c*i  the  thing,  but  advanced  in  the  ^ 
moment  of   urgent  riecefTity,  or,  what  is   more; 
common,  of  ui  eent  caprice. 

Lastly,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  refult  of 
thefe  monopolies  repeated,  and  of  the  difa(ters-| 

which  ^" 
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which  attend  them ;  the  ruin  of  the  (late,  and  book 
the  contempt  of  public  faith.  After  thefe  adls  of,  ^^^' 
infidehty,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  without 
exciting  a  blufh,  the  nation  is  plunged  into  defo- 
lation.  In  the  midft  of  feveral  milhons  of  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  there  arifes  the  proud  head  of 
fome  extortioners,  gorged  with  riches,  and  infult- 
ing  over  the  mifery  of  all.  The  empire  enervated, 
totters  for  fome  time  on  the  borders  of  the  abyfs 
into  which  it  falls,  amongft  the  acclamations  of 
contempt  and  ridicule  from  it's  neighbours ;  un- 
lefs  heaven  fliould  raife  up  a  faviour  in  it's  favour, 
whom  it  always  expects,  but  who  doth  not  always 
arrive,  or  who  is  foon  difgufted  by  the  general 
perfecution  he  experiences  from  thofe  villains  of 
whom  he  is  the  terror. 

The  obftacles  with  which  the  feveral  govern- 
ments clog  the  trade  which  their  fubje^ls  either 
carry  on,  or  ought  to  carry  on,  among  them- 
felves,  are  ftill  much  more  multiplied  in  that  trade 
which  is  carried  on  between  one  ftate  and  the  reft. 
This  jealoufy  of  the  powers,  which  is  almoft  of 
modern  date,  might  be  taken  for  a  fecrct  confpi- 
racy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  advantage  to 
any  one  of  them. 

Those  who  govern  the  people,  exert  the  fame 
(kill  in  guarding  againft  the  induftry  of  the  na- 
tions, as  in  preferving  themfelvcs  from  the  arti- 
fices of  the  intriguing  men  by  whom  they  are 
furrounded.  A6ts  of  violence  and  reciprocal  en- 
mity univerfally  prevail  in  all  parts.  Some  igno- 
rant, mean,  and  corrupt  men,  have  filled  Eu- 
rope, and  the  whole  world,  with  a  multitude  of 
unbearable  reftraints,  which  have  been  more  and 
more  extended.  Ccntinels  and  obftacles  are  placed 
in  every  part  of  the  Tea  and  of  the  land.  The  tra- 
veller enjoys  no  repofe,  the  merchant  no  pro- 
perty y  both  are  equally  expofed  to  all  the  fnares 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  an  infidious  Icgiflatlon,  that  gives  rife  to  crimes' 
XIX.  |-jy  j^'s  prohibition,  and  to  penalties  by  crimes. 
Men  become  culpable  without  knowing  it,  or 
without  defign  ;  are  arrelled,  plundered,  and 
taxed,  without  having  any  thing  to  reproach 
themfelves  with.  Such  is  the  (late  of  commerce 
in  time  of  peace.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  com- 
mercial wars  ? 

It  is  natural  enough  for  a  people,  pent  up  in 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  to  dig  out  iron  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  refufes  them  fubfift- 
ence ;  and  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation 
by  force  of  arms :  hunger,  which  is  reftrained  by 
no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  feems  to  plead  an 
cxcufe  for  thefe  hoflilities.  Men  mufl  neceffarily 
live  by  plunder,  when  they  have  no  corn.  But 
when  a  nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  can  fuppy  feveral  other  dates 
from  it's  fuperfiuity ;  what  motive  can  induce  it 
to  declare  war  againll  other  induftrious  nations ; 
to  obftru£l  their  navigation  and  their  labours  ;  in- 
a  word,  to  forbid  them  to  live,  on  pain  of  death  ? 
Why  does  it  arrogate  to  itfeif  an  exclufive  branch 
of  trade,  a  right  of  fifhing  and  of  navigation,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea 
were  to  be  divided  into  acres  as  well  as  the  land? 
The  motives  of  fuch  wars  are  eafilv  difcovered  : 
wx  know  that  the  jealoufy  of  commerce  is  noihing 
more  than  a  jealoufy  of  power.  But  have  any 
people  a  right  to  obitrud  a  work  they  cannot 
execute  themfelves,  and  to  condemn  another  na- 
tion to  indolence,  becaufe  they  themfelves  choofe 
to  be  entirely  given  up  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  contradictory  an  expreflion 
is  a  war  of  commerce  !  Commerce  is  the  fource 
and  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  war  of  deftruction. 
Commerce  may,  poflibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
continue  it  \  but  war  puts  a  flop  to  every  branch 

of 
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of  commerce.  Whatever  advantage  one  nation  book 
may  derive  from  another  in  trade,  becomes  a  mo-  ^  ^l^- 
tive  of  induftry  and  emulation  to  both :  in  war, 
on  the  contrary,  the  injury  afFeds  both  ;  for  plun- 
der, fire,  and  fword,  can  neither  improve  lands, 
nor  enrich  mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce  are 
fo  much  the  more  fatal,  as  by  the  prefent  fuperio- 
rity  ot  the  maritime  powers  over  thofe  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general ; 
and  that  the  diflenfions  of  two  maritime  powers 
excite  the  fpirit  of  difcord  among  all  their  aUies, 
and  occafion  inadivity  even  among  the  neutral 
powers. 

Coasts  and  feas  ftained  with  blood,  and  co- 
vered with  dead  bodies ;  the  horrors  of  war  ex- 
tending from  pole  to  pole,  between  Africa,  Afia, 
and  America,  as  well  throughout  the  fea  that  fe- 
parates  us  from  the  New  World,  as  throughout 
the  vail  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  fuch  has 
been  the  fpedacle  exhibited  in  the  two  lafl  wars, 
in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  al- 
ternately fhaken,  or  have  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  by  fome  remarkable  exertion.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  earth  was  depopulated,  and  commerce 
did  not  fupply  the  lofles  it  had  fudained  ;  the 
lands  were  exhaufted  by  taxes,  and  the  channels 
of  navigation  did  not  aflift  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture. The  loans  of  the  itate  previoufly  ruined 
the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  by  ufurious  profits, 
the  forerunners  of  bankruptcy.  Even  thofe 
powers  that  were  victorious,  oppreffed  by  the 
conquefts  they  had  made,  and  having  acquired 
a  greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could  keep  or 
cuitivate,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  neutral  powers,  who  were  defirous  of 
enriching  themfelves  in  peace,  in  the  midft  of  this 
commotion,  were  expofed,  and  tamely  fubmitted 

to 
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B  o  o  Kto  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  defeats  of  an 
^'^'     open  war. 

The  fpirit  of  difcord  had  been  transferred  from 
the  fovereigns  to  the  people.     The  citizens  of  the 
feveral    Hates  took  up  arms  reciprocally  to  plun- 
der each  other.     Nothing  was  feen  but  merchant- 
men   changed  into    privateers:  thofe   by   whom||< 
they  were  commanded  were  not  urged  by  necef- 
fity  to  follow  this  employment ;    fome   of  them 
had  fortunes,  and  the  others  might  have  received 
advantageous    falarics  from    all  fides.     An  inor* 
dinate  paflion  for  plunder  was  the  only  flimulus 
they  had  to  this  depravity.     When  they  met  withj 
a  peaceful  merchantman,  they  were  feized  with  a| 
ferocious  joy,  which  manifcfted  itfelf  in  the  mod; 
lively   tranfports :    they   were  cruel,  and   homi 
cides.     An   enemy  more  fortunate,  ftronger,  or 
bolder,  might,  in  their  turn,  deprive  them  of  their 
prey,  their  liberty,  and  their  life.     But  the  afped 
of  a  danger  fo  common  did  not  diminifh   either 
their  avarice  or  their  rage.     This  fpecies  of  fren- 
zy was  not  new.     It  had  been  known  in  the  moft 
diftant  ages,  and  had  been  perpetuated  from  one 
century  to  another.     Man,  at   all  times,  though 
not  urged  by  the  unconquerable  ftimulus  of  hun- 
ger, hath  fought  to  devour  man.     The  calamity,  Jj 
however,  which  we  here  deplore,  had  never  ari- "" 
fen  to  that  pitch  at  which  we  have  feen  it.     The 
activity  of  piracy  hath  increafed  in  proportion  as 
the  feas  have  furnilhed  it  with  more  means  to  fa- 
tisfy  it's  avidity,  and  it's  turbulent  fpirit.  %\ 

Will  nations,  then,  never  be  convinced  of  the 
neceflity  of  putting  an  end  to  thefe  adls  of  bar- 
barifm  ?  Would  not  a  reflraint  which  fhould 
check  their  progrefs,  prove  a  circumflance  of 
evident  utility  ?  Wherefore  mud  the  productions 
of  the  two  worlds  be  either  fwallowed  up  in  the 
abyfs  of  the  ocean,  together  with  the  veiTels 
I  which 
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which  convey  them  ;  or  become  the  prey  of  theB  o  o  K. 
vices  ana  debauchery  of  a  few  vagabonds,  dcfti-  ^J^j^' 
tute  of  morals  and  of  principles  ?  Will  this  in- 
fatuation continue  much  longer,  or  will  the  ad- 
miniltrators  of  empires  at  length  open  their  eyes 
to  the  light  ?  Should  they  one  day  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  true  interefts,  with  the  effen- 
tial  interefts  of  the  focieties  at  the  head  of 
which  they  are  placed,  they  will  not  limit  their 
policy  to  the  clearing  of  the  feas  from  pirates, 
but  they  will  extend  it  fo  far,  as  to  leave  a  free 
intercourfe  to  the  connections  fubfifting  between 
their  refpedive  fubjeds,  during  thofe  murderous 
and  deftrudive  hoftilitics  which  frequently  harafs 
and  ravage  the  globe. 

They  are  fortunately  pafled  thofe  deplorable 
times,  when  the  nations  fought  for  their  mutual 
annihilation.  The  remedies  which  at  prefent  di- 
vide Europe,  have  not  fo  fatal  an  aim.  It  is 
feldom  that  any  other  objed  is  propofed,  than  the 
reparation  of  fome  injuftice,  or  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  equilibrium  between  empires.  The 
belligerent  powers  will  undoubtedly  endeavour 
to  annoy  and  to  weaken  each  other,  as  much  as 
poflible :  but  if  none  of  them  could  do  more 
mifchief  than  they  fufFered,  would  it  not  be  ge- 
nerally ufeful  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  calamities  ? 
This  is  what  conftantly  happens,  when  war  fuf- 
pends  the  operations  of  commerce. 

Then  one  ftatc  rejeds  the  procludions  and  the 
induftry  of  the  adverfe  ftate,  which,  in  it*s  turn, 
rejeds  her  produdions  and  her  induftry.  This 
is,  on  both  fides,  a  diminution  of  labour,  of  pro- 
fit, and  of  enjoyments.  The  interference  of  neu- 
tral powers,  in  thofe  circumftances,  is  not  fo  fa- 
vourable as  we  are  perhaps  accuftomcd  to  confider 
it.  Befide  that  their  agency  muft  neceiTarily  be  ve- 
ry expenfive,  they  endeavour  to  raife  themfelves 

upon 
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BOOK  upon  the  ruin  of  thofc  whom  they  fcem  to  fervc?, 
■>^Ia.  "^vhatever  their  foil  and  their  manufadlures  can 
furnifh,  is  fubflituted,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the 
produdions  of  the  foil  and  manufadures  of  the 
armed  powers,  which  frequently  do  not  recover 
at  the  peace,  what  the  hollilitics  had  made  them 
lofe.  It  will  therefore  be  always  confident  with 
the  interefts  of  the  nations  which  make  war 
againfl:  each  other,  to  continue,  without  reflraint, 
the  exchanges  they  carried  on  before  their  dif- 
fenfions. 

All  truths  hold  by  each  other.  Let  this  truth, 
the  importance  of  which  we  have  eftabliflicd, 
dired  the  condudl  of  governments,  and  we  fliall 
foon  fee  thofe  innumerable  barriers,  which  even 
in  times  of  the  mod  profound  tranquillity,  fepa- 
rate  the  nations,  whatever  may  be  the  affinities 
which  nature  or  chance  hath  created  between 
them,  will  exifl:  no  more. 

The  mod  fanguinary  difputes  were  formerly 
no  more  than  tranfient  explofions,  after  which, 
each  people  rcpofed  upon  their  arms,  either  de- 
feated or  triumphant.  Peace,  at  that  time,  wa^ 
peace  ;  but,  at  prefcnt,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  tacit  war.  Every  date  rejects  foreign  produc- 
tions, either  by  prohibitions,  or  by  redraints 
often  equivalent  to  prohibitions.  Every  date  re- 
fufes  it's  own,  upon  fuch  equitable  terms  which, 
might  make  them  be  fought  after,  or  extend  their 
confumption.  The  dedre  of  mutually  annoying 
each  other,  is  extended  from  one  pole  to  the 
other.  In  vain  hath  nature  regulated,  that,  un- 
der her  wife  laws,  every  country  fhould  be  opu- 
lent, powerful,  and  happy,  from  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  felicity  of  the  red.  They  have, 
unanimoully  as  it  were,  didurbed  this  plan  of  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  to  the  detriment  of  them  all 
Their  ami)ition  hath  led  them  to  infulate   them 
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fclvcs ;  and  this  folitary  (ituation  hath  made  theme  o  o  K 
defirous  of  an  exclufive  profperity.  Evil  for  evil  Xix. 
hath  then  been  returned.  Artifices  have  been 
oppofed  to  artifices,  profcriptions  to  profcripti- 
ons,  and  fraud  to  fraud.  Nations  have  become 
enervated,  in  attempting  to  enervate  the  rival 
powers ;  and  it  was  impoffible  that  it  (hould  be 
otherwife.  The  connections  of  commerce  are  all 
very  clofe.  One  of  it's  branches  cannot  expe- 
rience any  oppofition,  without  the  others  being 
fenfible  of  it.  Commerce  coimecls  people  and 
fortunes  together,  and  eftablifhcs  the  intercourfe 
of  exchanges.  It  is  one  entire  whole,  the  fcveral 
parts  of  which,  attract,  fupport,  and  balance  each 
other.  It  refembles  the  human  body,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  affeded,  when  one  of  them 
doth  not  fulfil  the  fundions  that  were  deftined 
to  it. 

Would  you  wifh  to  put  an  end  to  the  calami- 
:ies  which   ill-contrived  plans  have  brought  upon 
:he  whole  earth,  you    mud:  pull  down   the  fatal 
^alls  with  which   they  have  cncompafled   them- 
elves.     You  mufl   rellore  that   happy  fraternity 
vhich  conftituted   the  delight  of  the  firfl  ages. 
L.et   the   people,  in  whatever  country  fate  may 
lave  placed  them,  to  whatever  government  they 
nay  be  fubjed,  whatever  religion  they  may  pro- 
efs,  communicate  as  freely  with    each  other,   as 
he  inhabitants  of  a  hamlet  with  thofe  of  a  neigh- 
>ouring  one  ;  with  thofe  of  the  mofl  contiguous 
Dwn,  and  with  all  thofe  of  the  fame  empire  ;  that 
5  to  fay,  free  from  duties,  formalities,  or  predi- 
!tlions. 

Then,  but  not  before,  the  earth  will  be  filled 
^ith  productions,  and  thofe  of  an  exquifite  qua- 
ty.  The  frenzy  of  impofitions  and  prohibiti- 
ns  hath  reduced  each  Hate  to  cultivate  commo- 
ities,  which  it's  foil  and  it's  climate  rcjeded,  and 

Vol.  VI.  f  f  which 
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BOOK  which  were  never  either  of  good  quahty,  or  plcn- 
^'^-  tikil.  The  labours  "will  be  direded  to  anothei 
channel.  When  the  earth  can  fatisfy  it's  wants  ii 
a  more  pleafant  way,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  it  will 
turn  all  it's  aQivity  to  objects  ior  which  natun 
had  deftined  it ;  and  which  being  fuch  as  the^ 
ihould  be,  will  find  an  advantageous  mart  in  thofc 
places  even  where  an  enlightened  fyftcm  of  oeco« 
nomy  (hall  have  determined  the  people  to  reje(3 
them. 

Then,  but  not   before,  all  nations  will  attaii 
to  that  degree  of  profperity,  to  which    they  ar< 
allowed  to  afpire  :  they  will  enjoy  both  their  owi 
riches,    and  the    riches   of  other   nations.     Th< 
people  who   had    till    then  had   fome  fuccefs   ii 
trade,  have  hitherto  imagined  that    their  neighi 
bours  could  only  make  their   own   trade  flourifh" 
at  the  expence  of  thcir's.     This  prefumption  had 
made  them  behold  with  an  anxious  and  fufpicious 
eye,  the  efforts  that  were   made  to  improve  their 
fituation ;  and  had  excited  them  to  interrupt,  by 
the  mancEuvres  of  an  adive  and  unjufl  cupidity^ 
labours,  the  confequences  of  which  they  dreaded? 
They  will  alter  their  condud,  when  they  (hall  havt 
tindcrftood,  that  the  natural  and  moral  order  of 
things  is  Subverted  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  them 
that  the  idlenefs  of  one  country  is  hurtful  to  al 
the  reft,  either  becaufe  it  condemns  them  to  mori 
labour,    or    becaufe  it   deprives  them   of    foi 
enjoyments ;  that  foreign  induftry,  far  from  coni 
fining  their's,  will  extend   it  ;  that  the  more  be^ 
nefits  fhall  be  multiplied  around  them,  the  mor^ 
eafy  it  will  be  for  them  to  extend  their  convene 
ences,  and  their  exchanges ;  that  their  harveft| 
and   their   manufactures    mufl   neceliarily  fall  ttf 
ruin,  if  the  marts,   and  their  returns,  are  to  b« 
deficient ;  that  Hates,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
a  vifible  intereft,  habitually,  to  fell  at  the  higheft 
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price  poffible,  and  to  purchafe  at  the  higheftfiOOK; 
price  poffible;  and  that  this  double  advantage  ^^^' 
can  be  found  only  in  the  greateit  poffible  coiiipe* 
tition,  and  in  the  greateft  affluence,  between  the 
fellers  and  the  purchafers.  This  is  the  intcreft  of 
every  govern ment,  and  it  is  therefore  the  intcreft 
of  all  of  them. 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  that,  in  the  fyftein  of  a  ge- 
neral and  illimited  liberty,  fome  people  would 
acquire  a  too  determined  afcendant  over  the  reft. 
The  new  plans  will  not  deprive  any  (late  of  it's 
foil,  or  of  it's  genius.  Whatever  advantages  each 
may  have  had  in  times  of  prohibition,  it  will  pre- 
ferve  under  the  guidance  of  better  principles. 
It's  utility  will  even  increafe  confiderably,  be- 
caufe  it's  neighbours,  enjoying  more  wealth,  will 
more  and  more  extend  it's  confumptions. 

If  there  exifled  a  country  which  might  be 
allowed  to  have  fome  diilike  to  the  abolition  of 
the  prohibitive  government,  it  undoubtedly  would 
be  that  which  improvident  nature  hath  condemn- 
ed to  an  eternal  poverty.  Accuftomed  to  rejedl, 
by  fumptuary  laws,  the  delights  of  more  fortu- 
nate countries,  they  might  be  apprehenfive  that  a 
communication  entirely  free,  with  them,  might 
fubvert  their  maxims,  corrupt  their  morals,  and 
pave  the  way  for  their  ruin.  Thefe  alarms  would 
be  ill-founded.  Except,  perhaps,  a  few  moments 
of  illufion  ;  every  nation  would  regulate  their 
wants  by  their  abilities. 

Happy,  then,  and  infinitely  happy,  will  be  that 
power,  which  Ihall  be  the  firft  to  difencumbcr 
itfelf  of  the  reftraints,  the  taxes,  and  the  prohi- 
bitions, which  in  all  parts  opprefs  and  flop  the 
progrefs  of  commerce.  Attracted  by  the  liberty, 
the  facility,  the  fafcty,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
exchanges ;  the  ffiips,  the  productions,  the  com- 
modities^ and  the  merchants  of  all  (countries,  will 
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BOOK  crowd  into  their  ports.  The  caufes  of  fo  fplcndid 
^^^'  a  prolperity  will  foon  be  underllood  ;  and  the  na- 
^'"^^tions  renouncing  their  ancient  errors,  and  their 
deflruclive  prejudices,  will  haden  to  adopt  prin- 
ciples fo  fertile  in  favourable  events.  The  revo- 
lution will  become  general.  Clouds  will  be  dif- 
peHed  in  all  parts ;  a  fercne  fky  will  (liine  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  globe,  and  nature  will  refums 
the  reins  of  the  world.  T'len,  or  never,  will  that 
univcrfal  peace  arife,  which  a  warlike,  but  hu- 
mane monarch  did  not  think  to  be  a  chimerical 
idea.  If  fo  defirable  and  fo  little  expected  a  be- 
nefit fliould  not  iflue  from  this  new  order  of 
things,  from  this  great  unfolding  of  reafon,  at 
lead  the  general  felicity  of  men  will  be  efta- 
blifhed  upon  a  more  folid  bafis. 
Agrlcul-  CoMMKRCE,  which  naturally  arifes  from  agri- 
ture.  culture,  returns  to  it  by  it's  bent,  and  by  it's 
circulation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  rivers  return  to 
the  fea,  which  has  produced  them,  by  the  exha- 
lations of  it's  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the  fall 
of  thofe  vapours  into  waters.  The  flow  of  gold 
brought  by  the  circulation  and  confumption  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  returns,  at  length,  into 
the  fields,  there  to  produce  all  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.  If  the  lands 
be  not  cultivated,  all  commerce  is  precarious  ; 
becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  it's  original  fupplies, 
which  are  the  produdions  of  nature.  Nations 
that  are  only  maritime,  or  commercial,  enjoy,  it  | 
is  true,  the  fruits  of  commerce ;  but  the  tree  of 
it  belongs  to  thofe  people  who  cultivate  it.  A- 
griculture  is  therefore  the  iirfl:  and  real  opulence 
of  a  (fate. 

T^HRSE  benefits  were  not  enjoyed  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
relied  only  upon  chance,  and  upon  their  dexterity, 
lor  procuring  to  themfelves   aa  uncertain  fubfift- 1 
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cnce.  They  wandered  from  one  region  to  ano-B  o  o  K 
ther.  Inccflantly  abforbed  in  the  ideas  of  want^  ^^^' 
or  fear,  they  reciprocally  fled  from,  or  deftroyed, 
each  other.  The  earth  was  flirred  up,  and  the 
miferies  of  a  vagabond  life  were  alleviated.  In 
proportion  as  agriculture  was  extended,  mankind 
were  multiplied  with  the  means  of  fubfillence. 
Nations,  and  even  great  ones,  were  formed. 
Some  of  them  diidained  the  fource  of  their  prof- 
perity,  and  were  puniflied  for  that  fenfelefs  pride 
by  invafions.  Upon  the  ruins  of  vafl  monar- 
chies, funk  in  lethargy,  by  the  negledl  of  ufeful 
labours,  new  ft ates  arofe  ;  which  having,  in  their 
turn,  contraded  the  habit  of  trufting  the  care  of 
their,  fubfiftcnce  to  their  flaves,  were  not  able  to 
refift  the  nations  ftimulated  either  by  indigence 
cr  barbarifm. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Rome.  Proud  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  univerfe,  fhe  held  in  contempt  the 
rural  occupations  of  her  founders,  and  of  her 
moft  illuftrious  citizens.  Her  country-places  were 
filled  with  dehghtful  retreats.  She  fubfilled 
only  upon  foreign  contributions.  The  people, 
corrupted  by  perpetual  profufions,  abandoned 
the  labours  of  tillage.  All  the  ufeful  or  honour- 
able places  were  purchafed  with  abundant  diflri- 
butions  of  corn.  Hunger  gave  the  law,  in  '/he 
comitia.  All  the  orders  of  the  republic  were  no 
longer  governed  by  any  thing  but  hunger  and 
amufement.  Then  the  empire  fell  to  ruin,  de- 
ftroyed rather  by  it's  internal  vices,  than  by  the 
barbarians  who  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  contempt  v/hich  the  Romans  had  for 
agriculture,  in  the  intoxication  of  thofe  conquefts 
which  had  given  them  the  whole  world  without 
their  cultivating  it,  was  perpetuated.  It  was 
adopted  by  thofe  favage  hordt^,  who,  deftroying 
by  the  fword,  a  power  which  was  eftabUfhcd  by 
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]5  O  6  Kit,  left  to  the  vaflfals  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  of 
5iIX.  vvhich  they  relcrved  to  themfelves  the  fruits,  and 
the  property.  Even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the  f 
difccvery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  this  truth 
wai  vinattendcd  to  ;  whether  in  Europe  the  people 
were  too  nuich  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or 
religion  to  confider  it  ;  or  whether  the  conquefts 
made  by  Portugal  and  Spain  beyond  the  feas, 
having  brought  us  treafurcs  without  labour,  wc 
contented  ourfelves  with  enjoying  them  by  en- 
couraging luxury  and  the  arts,  before  any  method 
liad  been  thought  of  to  fecure  thefe  riches. 

BtJT  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed, 
liaving  no  objeft  on  which  it  could  be  exercifed. 
When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  New  World, 
after  having  been  much  contefied  for,  were  di- 
vided, it  became  neccfiary  to  cultivate  them,  and 
to  fupport  the  colonifts  who  fettled  there.  As 
thefe  were  natives  of  Europe,  they  cultivated  for 
that  country  fuch  produdions  as  it  did  not  fur- 
nifh,  and  required  in  return  fuch  provifions  as 
cuftom  had  made  natural  to  them.  In  proportion 
as  the  colonies  were  peopled,  and  as  the  number 
of  failors  and  manufadurers  increafed  with  the 
increafe  of  productions,  the  lands  muft  neceflarily 
furnifh  a  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  for  the  in- 
creafe of  population ;  and  an  augmentation  of 
indigenous  commodities,  for  foreign  articles  of 
exchange  and  confumption.  The  laborious  em- 
ployment of  navigation,  and  the  fpoiling  of  pro- 
vifions in  the  tranfport,  caufmg  a  greater  lofs  of 
materials  and  produce,  it  became  neceflary  to 
cultivate  the  earth  with  the  greateft  care  and  afTi- 
duity,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fruitful.  The 
confumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from 
lelfcning  that  of  European  productions,  fervcd 
tonly  to  ir.creafe  and  extend  it  upon  all  the  feas,  in 
sdl  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
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and  induflry  prevailed.     Thus   the  people  who  book 
were  the  moft  commercial,  neceflarily  became,  at  ^  ^^^- 
the  fame  time,  the  greateft  promoters  of  agricul- 
ture. 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new 
fyftem.  She  cftabliflied  and  encouraged  it  by 
honours  and  premiums  propofed  to  the  planters. 
A  medal  was  ftricken  and  prefented  to  the  duka 
of  Bedford,  with  the  following  infcription  :  For 
having  planted  Oak,  Triptolcmus  and  Ceres  were 
adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar  motives ; 
and  yet  temples  and  altars  are  ftill  ereded  to  in- 
dolent monks.  The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuf- 
fer  that  mankind  fhould  periili.  He  hath  im- 
planted in  all  noble  and  generous  minds,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  monarchs, 
this  idea,  that  labour  is  the  firft  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  moft  important  of  all  labours  is  that 
of  cultivating  the  land.  The  reward  that  attends 
agriculture,  the  fatisfying  of  our  wants,  is  the 
beft  encomium  that  can  be  made  of  it.  If  I  had  a 
Juhjed  who  could  produce  two  blades  of  corn  injiead 
of  one  ^  faid  a  monarch,  I  fhould  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  of  political  genius  in  theftate.  How  much  is  it 
to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  an  opi- 
nion are  merely  the  fidion  of  Swift's  brain  ?  But  a 
nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  muft  necef* 
farily  confirm  the  truth  of  this  fublime  idea ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  England  doubled  the 
produce  of  it's  cultivation. 

Europe  had  this  great  example  for  more  than 
half  a  century  under  her  eyes,  without  it's  mak* 
ing  a  fufficient  impreffion  upon  her  to  induce  her 
to  follow  it.  The  French,  who,  under  the  ad* 
miniftration  of  three  cardinals,  had  fcarce  been 
allowed  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  pubUc  affairs, 
ventured  at  length,  in  1750,  to  write  on  fubjeds 
of  importance  and  general  utility.     The  undert 
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BOO  Ktakine:ofani]nivcrfal  didionary  of  artsandfciences 
AiA.  brought  every  great  objedt  to  view,  and  exercifed 
the  thoughts  of  every  man  of  genius  and  of  know- 
ledge. Montefquieu  wrote  the  fpirit  of  laws,  and 
the  boundaries  of  genius  were  extended.  Natu- 
ral hiftory  was  written  by  a  French  Pliny,  who 
furpaffed  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  knowledge  and 
defcription  of  nature.  This  hiitory,  bold  and 
fublime  as  it's  fubje^l,  warmed  the  imagination 
of  every  reader,  and  powerfully  excited  them  to 
fuch  inquiries  as  a  nation  cannot  relinquifh  with- 
out returning  into  a  flate  of  barbarifm.  It  was 
then  that  a  great  number  of  fubje^ls  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  real  wants  of  their  country.  Govern- 
ment itfelf  feemed  to  perceive  that  all  kinds  of 
riches  originated  from  the  earth.  They  granted 
fome  encouragement  to  agriculture,  but  without 
having  the  courage  to  remove  the  obflacles  which 
prevented  it's  improvement. 

The  French  hufbandman  doth  not  yet  enjoy  the 
happinefs  of  being  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  his 
abilities.  Arbitrary  impofts  flill  moled  and  ruin 
him.  Jealous  or  rapacious  neighbours  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  exercife  either  their  cu- 
pidity or  their  revenge  againft  him.  A  barbarous 
colleflior,  a  haughty  lord,  an  arrogant  and  au- 
thorized monopolift,  a  man  raifed  to  fortune, 
and  who  is  a  greater  defpot  than  all  the  reft,  may 
humiliate,  beat,  and  plunder  him  ;  they  may  de- 
prive him,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, of  property,  of  fafety,  and  of  liberty.  De- 
graded by  this  kind  of  abjeft  (late,  his  clothes, 
his  manners,  his  language,  become  an  objecil  of 
derifion  for  all  the  other  claffes  of  fociety ;  and 
authority  often  gives  a  fandion  by  it's  conduct  to 
this  excefs  of  extravagance. 

1  HAVE  heard  that  ftupld  and  ferocious  ftatef- 
nnan,  and  the.  indignation  which  he  excited  in 
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nie  almofl:  prompts  me  to  name  him,  and  to  givcB  O  o  K 
up  his  memory  to  the  execration  of  all  honed  ^^X. 
and  fenfible  men;  I  have  heard  him  fay,  that  "^  »r— ' 
the  labours  of  the  field  were  fo  hard,  that  if  the 
cultivator  were  allowed  to  acquire  fome  eafe  in 
his  circumftances,  he  would  forfake  his  plough 
and  leave  the  lands  untilled.  His  advice  was 
therefore  to  perpetuate  labour  by  mifery,  and  to 
condemn  to  eternal  indigence  the  ©an,  without 
the  fweat  of  whofe  brow  he  mud  have  been  darved 
to  death.  He  ordered  that  the  oxen  fliould  be 
fattened,  while  he  curtailed  the  fubfidence  of  the 
hud)andman.  Pie  governed  a  province,  and  yet 
he  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  the  impodibility 
of  acquiring  a  fmall  degree  of  eafe,  and  not  the 
danger  of  fatigue,  which  difguded  the  hufbandman 
of  his  condition.  He  did  not  know  that  the  date 
into  which  men  are  anxious  to  enter,  is  that  which 
they  hope  to  quit  by  the  acquifition  of  riches ; 
and  that  however  hard  may  be  the  daily  labours 
of  agriculture,  it  will  neverthelefs  find  more  vo- 
taries in  proportion  as  the  reward  of  it's  labours 
ihall  be  more  certain  and  more  abundant.  He 
had  not  noticed,  that  in  the  towns  there  were  a 
multitude- of  employments,  which,  although  they 
Shortened  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in 
them,  yet  this  did  not  deter  others  from  follow- 
ing them.  He  did  not  know  that  in  fome  coun- 
tries of  vad  extent,  there  were  miners  who  vo- 
luntarily devoted  themfelves  to  dedrudion  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  even  before  they 
were  thirty  years  of  age,  upon  condition  of  reap- 
ing from  this  facrifice  clothes  and  provifions  for 
their  wives  and  children.  It  had  never  fugged- 
ed  itfelf  to  him,  that,  in  all  profeiiions,  that  fort 
of  eafe  in  circumdances,  which  admits  of  calling 
in  aflidance,  alleviates  the  fatigue  of  them  ;  and 
fehat  inhumanly  to  exclude  the  peafant  from  the 
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BOOK  clafs  of  proprietors,  was  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pro- 
ii^^  grcfs  of  the  lirft  of  the  arts,  which  could  not  be- 
come flourilhing,  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  tilled 
the  earth  was  obliged  to  till  it  for  another.  This 
ilatcfman  had  never  compared  with  his  own  im- 
menfe  vineyards,  that  fmall  portion  of  vines  be- 
longing to  his  vine-dreflcr,  nor  known  the  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  foil  cultivated  for  one's 
felf,  and  tha^  which  is  cultivated  for  others. 

Fortunately  for  France,  all  the  agents  of 
government  have  not  had  fuch  deftructive  pre- 
judices •,  and  more  fortunately  dill,  the  obftacles 
which  impeded  the  improvement  of  the  lands  and 
of  agriculture  in  that  country  have  been  often 
overcome.  Germany,  and  after  that  the  northern 
climates,  have  been  attracted  by  the  tafte  of  the 
age,  which  fenfible  men  have  turned  towards 
thefe  great  objcdls.  Thefe  vaft  regions  have  at 
length  underilood,  that  the  moft  extenfive  coun- 
tries were  of  no  value,  if  they  were  not  rendered 
ufeful  by  a  perfevcrance  in  labour ;  that  the 
clearing  of  a  foil  extended  it,  and  that  territories 
the  lead  favoured  by  nature,  might  become  fer- 
tile by  prudent  and  fkilful  expenditures  bellowed 
■upon  them.  A  multiplicity  and  a  variety  of  pro- 
dudions  have  been  the  reward  of  fo  judicious  a 
proceeding.  Nations,  who  have  been  in  want 
of  the  neceflfaries  of  life,  have  been  enabled  to 
furnifh  provifions  even  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  how  is  it  pofTible  that  men  fituated  upon 
fo  rich  a  territory,  fhould  have  wanted  foreign 
afiidance  to  fubfid  ?  The  great  excellence  of  the 
territory  hath  been  perhaps  the  true  reafon  of 
this.  In  the  countries  which  were  not  fo  favour-^ 
ably  treated  by  nature,  it  hath  been  neceffary 
that  the  cultivator  fhould  have  confiderable  funds, 
that    he    ihould   condemn   hic:fclf  to   affiduous 
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watchings,  in  order  to  acquire  from  the  bofom  book 
of  an  ungrateful  or  rebellious  foil,  harvefts  mo-^  y^- 
derately  plentiful.  Under  a  more  fortunate  Iky 
it  was  only  neccflary  for  him,  as  it  were,  to 
fcratch  the  earth,  and  this  advantage  hath  plunged 
him  into  mifery  and  indolence.  The  climate 
hath  iliii  increafed  his  misfortunes,  which  have 
been  completed  by  religious  inftitutions. 

The  fabbath,  confidering  it  even  only  under 
a  political  point  of  view,  is  an  admirable  inftitu- 
tion.  It  was  proper  to  give  a  dated  day  of  reft 
to  mankind,  that  they  might  have  time  to  reco- 
ver themfelves,  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  to 
enjoy  life  with  refledion,  to  meditate  upon  paft 
events,  to  reafon  upon  prefent  tranfad:ions,  and 
in  fome  meafure  to  form  plans  for  the  future. 
But  by  multiplying  thofe  days  of  inadivity  hath 
not  that  which  was  eftablifhed  for  the  advantage 
of  individuals  and  of  focieties,  been  converted 
into  a  calamity  for  them  ?  Would  not  a  foil,  which 
ihould  be  ploughed  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year  by  ftrong  men  and  vigorous  animals,  yield 
double  the  produce  of  that  which  Ihould  only  be 
worked  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year. 
What  llrange  infatuation !  Torrents  of  blood 
have  been  fhed  an  infinite  number  of  times  to 
prevent  the  difmembering  of  a  territory  or  to  in- 
creafe  it's  extent  ;  and  yet  the  powers  intruded 
with  the  maintenance  and  happinefs  of  empires, 
have  patiently  fuffered  that  a  pried,  fometimes 
even  a  foreign  pried,  ihould  invade  fucceflively 
one  third  of  this  territory  by  the  proportional  di- 
minution of  labour  which  alone  could  fertilize  it. 
This  inconceivable  difordcr  hath  ceafed  in  feveral 
ftates ;  but  it  continues  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
This  is  one  of  the  greated  obdaclcs  to  the  increafc 
of  it's  fubfidence  and  of  it's  population.  The 
importance  of  agriculture  begins  however  to  be 
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BOOK  perceived  ;  even  Spain  hath  exerted  herfelf,  and 
^^^-   for  want  of  inhabitants,  wlio  would  employ  them- 
"^fclves  in  the  labours  of  the    field,  (he  hath  at  laft 
invited    foreigners  to    till  her    uncultivated   pro- 
vinces. 

Notwithstanding  this  almofl  univerfal  emu- 
lation, it  muft.  be  acknowledged  that  agriculture 
hath  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  as  the  other 
arts.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  genius  of 
men  hath  mealurcd  the  earth,  calculated  the  mo- 
tion of  the  (tars  and  weighed  the  air.  It  hath 
penetrated  through  the  darkntfs  wliich  concealed 
from  it  the  natural  and  moral  fyftemof  the  world. 
By  inveftigating  nature  it  hath  difcovered  an  in- 
finite number  of  fecrets,  with  which  all  the  fci- 
cnces  have  enriched  themfelves.  It's  empire  hath 
extended  itfelf  over  a  multitude  of  objeds  necef- 
fary  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  In  this  fer- 
ment of  men's  minds,  experimental  philofophy, 
which  had  but  very  imperfe6lly  enlightened  an- 
cient philofophy,  hath  too  feldom  turned  it's  ob- 
fervations  towards  the  important  part  of  the  ve- 
getable fyftem.  The  different  qualities  of  the  foil, 
the  number  of  which  is  fo  various,  are  flill  un- 
known, as  well  as  the  kind  of  foil  which  is  the 
bell  adapted  to  every  produdion,  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  feeds  which  it  is  proper 
to  fow  in  them  ;  the  feafons  moft  propitious  for 
ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping  them,  and  the 
Species  of  manure  fit  to  increafe  their  fertility. 
No  better  information  is  procured  concerning 
the  moft  advantageous  manner  of  multiplying 
flecks,  of  breeding  and  of  feeding  them,  and 
of  improving  their  fleece.  No  greater  light  hath 
been  thrown  upon  the  cultivation  of  trees.  We 
have  fcarce  any  but  imperfect  notions  concerning 
ail  thefe  articles  of  primary  neceliity,  fuch  as  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  a  blind  routine,  or  by 
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pradicc  followed  with  little  reflexion.  Europe  BOOK 
ivould  be  ftill  lefs  advanced  in  this  knowledge,  -^^^• 
w^vc  it  not  for  the  obfervations  of  a  few  Englifh 
ivriters,  who  have  fucceeded  in  eradicating  fome 
prejudices,  and  in  introducing  feveral  excellent 
tnethods.  This  zeal  for  the  firft  of  arts  hath  been 
:ommunicated  to  the  cultivators  of  their  nation. 
Fairchild,  one  of  them  hath  carried  his  enthufiafm 
lb  far,  as  to  order  that  the  dignity  of  his  profeflion 
Should  be  annually  celebrated  by  a  public  dif- 
:ourfe.  His  will  was  complied  with  for  the  firfl: 
:ime  in  1760,  in  St.  Leonard's  church  in  London, 
ind  this  ufeful  ceremony  hath  never  been  omitted 
ince  that  period. 

It  is  a  fa6t  fomewhat  remarkable,  though  it 
[night  naturally  be  expelled,  that  men  fliould 
liave  returned  to  the  exercife  of  agriculture  the 
Brft  of  the  arts,  only  after  they  had  fucceffively 
tried  the  reft.  It  is  the  common  progreffion  of 
the  human  mind,  not  to  regain  the  right  path, 
till  after  it  hath  exhaufted  itfelf  in  purfuing  falfe 
tracks.  It  is  always  advancing  ;  and  as  it  relin- 
quiflied  agriculture,  to  purfue  commerce  and  the 
enjoyments  of  luxury,  it  foon  traverfed  over  the 
different  arts  of  life,  and  returned  at  laft  to  agri- 
:ulture,  which  is  the  fource  and  foundation  of 
all  the  reft,  and  to  which  it  devoted  it's  whole 
attention,  from  the  fame  motives  of  intereft  that 
had  made  it  quit  it  before.  Thus  the  eager  and 
inquifitive  man,  who  voluntarily  banifhes  himfelf 
From  his  own  country  in  his  youth,  wearied  with 
his  conftant  excurfions,  returns  at  laft  to  live  and 
die  in  his  native  land. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arife?; 
from,  the  cuhivarion  of  land.  It  forms  the  in- 
ternal (trength  of  ftates ;  and  occafions  riches  to 
circulate  into  them  from  without.  Every  power 
which  comes  from  any  other  fource,  is   artificial 

and 
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BOO  Kand  precarious,  cither  confidercd  in  a  natural  or 
^^^-  moral  light.  Induflry  and  commerce  which  do 
not  diredly  affed  the  agriculture  of  a  country, 
are  in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may. 
cither  difpute  thefe  advantages  through  competi- 
tion, or  deprive  the  country  of  them  through 
envy.  This  maybe  effeded  cither  by  cftablifliing 
the  fame  branch  of  induflry  among  themfelvcs, 
or  by  fuppreiling  the  exportation  of  their  own  un- 
wrought  materials,  or  the  exportation  of  thofe 
materials  when  manufadured.  But  a  country 
well  cultivated  occafions  an  increafe  of  popula- 
tion, and  riches  are  the  natural  confequence  of 
that  increafe.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which  the" 
dragon  fows  to  bring  forth  foldiers  to  deftroy 
each  other  ;  it  is  the  milk  of  Juno,  which  peoples 
the  heavens  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
ilars. 

The  government,  therefore,  (bould  rather  be 
attentive  to  the  fupport  of  the  country  places,  than 
of  great  cities.  The  firft  may  be  confidered  as. 
parents  and  nurferies  always  fruitful ;  the  others 
only  as  daughters  which  are  often  ungrateful  and 
barren.  The  cities  can  fcarce  fubfiil  but  from 
the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  population  and  pro^ 
duce  of  the  countries.  Even  the  fortified  places 
and  ports  of  trade,  which  feem  to  be  connected 
with  the  whole  world  by  their  (hips,  which  diffufe 
more  riches  than  they  poffefs,  do  not,  however, 
attrad  all  the  treafures  they  difpenle,  but  by  means 
of  the  produce  of  the  countries  that  furround  them. 
The  tree  muft,  therefore,  be  watered  at  it's  root. 
The  cities  will  only  be  flourilhing  in  proportion  as 
the  fields  arc  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  ftill  lefs  upon   the 
foil  than  upon  the  inhabitants.     Some   countries, 
though  fituated  under  a  climate  the  mofl:  favour- 
able  to  agriculture,  produce  lc&  than  otbers  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  to  them  in  every  refpe^t,  bccaufe  the  ef-  B  o  o  K. 
forts  of  nature  are  impeded  in  a  thoufand  ways  ^^' 
by  the  form  of  their  government.  In  all  parts 
where  the  people  arc  attached  to  the  country  by 
property,  by  the  fecurity  of  their  funds  and  re- 
venues, the  lands  will  flouriih ;  in  all  parts  where 
privileges  are  not  confined  to  the  cities,  and  la- 
bour to  the  countries,  every  proprietor  will  be 
fond  of  the  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  will  in- 
creafe  and  embellifh  it  by  affiduous  cultivation, 
and  his  children  will  be  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  and  thefc  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  government  to 
favour  the  hufbandman,  in  preference  to  all  the 
indolent  claffes  of  fociety.  Nobility  is  but  an 
odious  diftinftion,  when  it  is  not  founded  upon 
fervices  of  real  and  evident  utility  to  the  ftatc  ; 
fuch  as  the  defence  of  the  nation  againft  the  in- 
croachments  of  conqueft,  and  againft  the  enter- 
prifes  of  defpotifm.  The  nobles  furnifli  only  a 
precarious,  and  oftentimes  fatal  affiftance  :  when,, 
after  having  led  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life 
in  the  cities,  they  can  only  afford  a  weak  defence 
for  their  country  upon  her  fleets  and  in  her  armies, 
and  afterwards  return  to  court,  to  folicit,  as  a 
reward  for  their  bafenefs,  places  and  honours^ 
which  are  revolting  and  burdenfome  to  the  na- 
tion. The  clergy  are  a  fet  of  men  ufelefs,  at  leaft, 
to  the  earth,  even  when  they  are  employed  in 
prayer.  But  when,  with  fcandalous  morals,  they 
preach  a  do(5lrine  which  is  rendered  doubly  incre- 
dible and  impradicable  from  their  ignorance  and 
from  their  example  ;  when,  after  having  difgraced, 
difcredited  and  overturned  religion,  by  a  variety 
of  abufes,  of  fophifms,  of  injuflices  and  ufurpa- 
tions,  they  wifli  to  fupport  it  by  perfecution  ;  then 
this  privileged,  indolent,  and  turbulent  clafe  of 

men. 
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BOOK  men,  become  the  mod  dreadful  enemies  of  the 
^^^-  ftate  and  of  the  nation.  The  only  good  and  re- 
fpedable  part  of  them  that  remains,  is  that  portion 
of  the  clergy  who  are  mofi  dei'pifedand  mod  bur- 
dened with  duty,  and  who  being  fituated  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  the  country,  labour, 
edify,  advlfe,  comfort,  and  relieve  a  multitude  of 
unhappy  men. 

The    hulbandiiien  deferve   to  be  preferred  by 
government,  even  to  the  manufadurers,  and  the 
profeflbrs  of  either  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts. 
To  encourage  and  to  protect  the    arts  of  luxury, 
and  at  the  fame  time  neglcd  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  that    fource  of  induftry  to  which  they  owe 
their  exirtence  and  fupport,  is  to  forget  the  order 
of  the  feveral  relations  between  nature  and  fociety. 
To  favour  the  arts,  and  to  negled  agriculture,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a  pyra- 
mid, in  order  to  finilh  the  top.     The  mechanical 
arts  engage  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  by  the 
allurenient   of  the  riches   they  procure,  by   the 
comforts   they  fupply  the  workmen  with,  by  the 
eafe,  pleafures,  and  conveniences  that  arife  in  ci- 
ties, where  the  feveral  branches  of  induflry  unite. 
It  is  the  life  of  the  hulbandman  that  (lands  in  need 
of  encouragement  for  the  hard  labours  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  lofles  and 
vexations  it  fuftains.     The  hufbandman  is  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  every  objecl  that  can  either  ex- 
cite   his  ambition,  or  gratify  his   curiofity.     He 
lives  in  a  (late  of  feparation  from  the  diftinctions 
and    pleafures   of  fociety.     He  cannot   give    his 
children  a  polite  education,  without  fending  them 
at  a  diftance  from  him,  nor  place  them  in  fuch  a 
lituation  as  may  enable  them   to    diflinguifh  and 
advance  themfelves  by  the   fortune  they  may  ac- 
quire.    He  does  not  enjoy  .the  facrifices  he  makes 
for  them,  while  they  are  educated  at   a   didancc 
I  from 
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from  him.  In  a  word,  he  undergoes  all  the  fa-B  o  o  K 
tigues  that  are  incident  to  man,  without  enjoying  ■^^^• 
his  pleafures,  unlefs  fupported  by  the  paternal 
care  of  government.  Every  thing  is  burdenfome 
and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes,  the  very 
name  of  which  fometimes  makes  his  condition 
more  v/retched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  arts 
by  the  bent  of  their  talents,  which  makes  this 
attachment  grow  up  into  a  kind  of  paffion  ;  and 
like  wife  by  the  confideration  they  reflect  on  thofe 
who  didinguiili  themfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  them^ 
[t  is  not  poffible  to  admire  the  works  of  genius, 
without  eftceming  and  careffing  the  perfons  en- 
dowed with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.  But 
the  man  devoted  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  if 
be  cannot  enjoy  in  quiet  what  he  poiTeiTes,  and 
Lvhat  he  gathers  ;  if  he  be  incapable  of  improv- 
ing the  benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufe  the 
fweets  of  it  are  taken  from  him  ;  if  the  military 
'ervice,  if  vaflalage  and  taxes  are  to  deprive  him 
3f  his  child,  his  cattle,  and  his  corn,  nothing 
'emains  for  him,  but  to  imprecate  both  the  {l^y 
md  the  land  that  torment  him,  and  to  abandon 
lis  fields  and  his  country. 

A  WISE  government  cannot  therefore  refufe  to 
Day  it's  principal  attention  to  agriculture,  with- 
)ut  endangering  it's  very  exiftence :  the  molt 
eady  and  efFedual  means  of  alTiding  it,  is  to 
avour  the  multiplication  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
luQioUj  by  the  mod  free  and  general  circulation. 
j  An  unreftrained  liberty  in  the  exchange  of 
'ommodities  renders  a  people  at  the  fame  time 
ommercial  and  attentive  to  agriculture  ;  it  ex- 
snds  the  views  of  the  farmer  towards  trade,  and 
ho^e  of  the  merchant  towards  cukivation.  It 
onneQs  them  to  each  other  by  fuch  relations  as 
re  regular  and  conftant.    All  men  belong  equally 
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B  o  O  Kto  the  villages  and  to  the  cities,  and  there  is  a  re- 
XIX.  ciprocal  coinmunication  maintained  between  the 
"'^''"""*~^ provinces.  The  circulation  of  commodities  brings 
on  in  reality  the  golden  age,  in  which  ftreams  of 
milk  and  honey  are  faid  to  have  flowed  through 
the  plains.  All  the  lands  are  cultivated  ;  the 
meadows  are  favourable  to  tillage  by  the  cattle 
they  feed ;  the  growth  of  corn  promotes  that  of 
vines,  by  furnifliing  a  conftant  and  certain  fub- 
fiftence  to  him  who  neither  fows  nor  reaps,  but 
plants,  prunes,  and  gathers. 

Let  us  now  confidcr  the  effects  of  a  contrary 
fyftem,  and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and 
the  circulation  of  it's  produce,  by  particular  laws; 
and  let  us  obferve  what  calamities  will  enfue* 
Power  will  not  only  be  defirous  of  obferving  and 
being  informed  of  every  action,  bwt  will  even 
want  to  afTume  every  important  act  to  itfelf,  in 
confequence  of  which  nothing  will  fucceed.  Men 
will  be  led  like  their  cattle,  or  tranfported  like 
their  corn  ;  they  will  be  collected  and  difperfed  at 
the  will  of  a  tyrant,  to  be  flaughtered  in  war,  or 
perifh  upon  fleets,  or  in  different  colonies.  That 
which  conftitutes  the  life  of  a  ftate  will  become 
it's  deftrudlion.  Neither  the  lands,  nor  the  people 
will  profper,  and  the  flates  will  tend  quickly  to 
their  diflblution  ;  that  is,  to  that  feparation  which 
is  always  preceded  by  the  maffacre  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  their  tyrants.  What  will  then  become 
of  manufadures? 
Manufac-  AGRICULTURE  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  when 
tares.  j^  is  Carried  to  that  degree  of  plenty,  which 
gives  men  leifure  to  invent,  and  procure  theaii 
felves  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  and  when  it 
has  occafioned  a  population  fufficiently  numer^ 
ous  to  be  employed  in  other  labours,  befide  thofe 
of  the  land,  then  a  people  muff  neceffarily  be* 
come  either  foldiers,  navigators,  or  manufadur* 
2  cr». 
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ers.  As  foon  as  war  has  changed  the  rude  and  book 
favage  manners  of  a  laborious  people ;  as  foon  as  •^^^• 
it  has  nearly  circumfcribed  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  thofe  men  who  were  before  engaged  ia 
the  exercife  of  arms,  mufl  then  apply  themfelves 
to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the  ropes,  the 
fciflars,  or  the  Ihuttle  ;  in  a  word,  of  all  the  in- 
ftruments  of  commerce  and  induflry;  for  the 
land,  which  fupported  fuch  a  number  of  men 
without  the  afliftance  of  their  own  labour,  does 
not  any  more  fland  in  need  of  it.  As  the  arts 
ever  have  a  country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar 
place  of  refuge,  where  they  are  carried  on  and 
Bourifh  in  tranquillity,  it  is  eafier  to  repair  thither 
in  fearch  of  them,  than  to  wait  at  home  till  they 
(hall  have  grown  up,  and  advanced  with  the  tardy 
progrcllion  of  ages,  and  the  favour  of  chance 
which  prefides  over  the  difcoveries  of  genius. 
Thus  every  nation  of  Europe  that  has  had  any  in- 
Juftry,  has  borrowed  the  mod  confiderable  fharc 
Df  the  arts  from  Afia.  There  invention  feems  to 
lave  been  coeval  with  mankind. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  thofe  climates  hath 
dways  produced  a  mod  numerous  race  of  people, 
is  well  as  abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There 
aws  and  arts,  the  offspring  of  genius  and  tran- 
quillity, have  arifen  from  the  (lability  of  empires  ; 
md  luxury,  the  fource  of  every  enjoyment  that 
ittends  induftry,  has  fprung  out  of  the  richnefs 
)f  the  foil.  India,  China,  Perfia,  and  Egypt 
vere  in  pofleflion  not  only  of  all  the  treafures  of 
lature,  but  alfo  of  the  moil  brilliant  inventions  of 
irt.  War  in  thefe  countries  hath  often  deftroyed 
'Very  monument  of  genius,  but  they  rife  again 
)ut  of  their  own  ruins,  as  well  as  mankind.  Not 
mlike  thofe  laborious  fwarms  we  fee  perifli  in 
heir  hives  by  the  wintry  blafl  of  the  north,  and 
i^hich  reproduce  themfelves  in  fpring,   retaining 
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BOOK  flill  the  fame  love  of  toil  and  order  ;  there  arc  cer- 

^^^^'    tain  Afiatic  nations  which  have  Hill  prefervcd  the 

arts  of  luxury  with  the  materials  that  fupply  them, 

notwithltanding  the  invafions  and  conquefts  of  the 

Tartars. 

It  was  in  a  country  fucceflivcly  fubdued  by  the 
Scythians,  Romans,  and   Saracens,  that  the  na 
tions  of  Europe,  which  not  even  chrillianity  nor 
time  could  civilize,  recovered  the  arts  and  fcicncea 
without   endeavouring  to    difcover  them*      The 
Crufades  exhaufled  the  fanatic  zeal  of  thofe  who 
engaged  in   them,  and  changed  their  barbarous 
manners  at  Conflantinople.    It  was  by  journeying 
to  vifit  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  bora 
in  a  manger,  and  died  on  a  crofs,  that  they  ac 
quired  a  tafte  for  magnificence,  pomp,  and  wcalthJ 
By  them  the  Afiatic   grandeur  was  introduced 
into  the  courts  of  Europe.     Italy,  the  feat  from": 
whence  religion   fpread    her   empire  over  other 
countries,  was  the  firfl:  to   adopt  a  fpecies  of  in- 
duiiry  that  was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  ce- 
remonies of  her  worfhip,    and  thofe  proceflions 
\vhich  ferve  to  keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the 
ienfes,    when    once    it   has    engaged   the    heart 
Chriftian  Rome,  after  having  borrowed  her  rite 
from  the  Eaftern  nations,  was  (till  to  draw  froi 
thence  the  wealth  by  vv'hich  they  are  fupported. 

Venice,  whofe  gallies  were  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftri 
ous.  The  people  of  Italy  eftablidied  manufac- 
tures, and  were  a  long  time  in  poiTeffion  of  all  the 
arts,  even  when  the  conquefl  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weil:  Indies  had  caufed  the  treafures  of  the  whole 
world  to  circulate  in  Europe.  Flanders  derived 
her  manual  arts  from  Italy  ;  England  obtained 
thofe  file  eflabliflied  from  Flanders  ;  and  France 
borrowed  the  general  induflry  of  all  countries. 
Of  the  Engliih  fhc  purchafed  her  (lockiDg-looms, 

which 
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which  .work  ten  times  as  fafl:  as  the  needle.  TheB  o  o  k. 
number  of  hands  unoccupied  from  the  introduc- ^_^^^^ 
tion  of  the  loom,  were  employed  in  making  of 
lace,  which  was  taken  from  the  Flemings.  Paris 
furpafTed  Perfia  in  her  carpets,  and  Flanders  in 
her  tapeftry,  in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns,  and 
the  beauty  of  her  dyes  ;  and  excelled  Venice  in  the 
tranfparency  and  fize  of  her  mirrors.  France 
learned  to  difpenfe  with  part  of  the  filks  {he  rc^ 
ceived  from  Italy,  and  with  Englifh  broad  cloths. 
Germany,  together  with  her  iron  and  copper 
mines,  has. always  preferved  the  fuperiority  Ihe 
had  acquired  in  melting,  tempering,  and  work- 
ing up  thofe  metals.  But  the  art  of  giving  the 
polifh  and  fafhion  to  every  article  that  can  be 
concerned  in  the  ornaments  of  luxury,  and  the 
conveniences  of  life,  feems  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  the  French ;  whether  it  be  that,  from  the  va- 
nity of  pleafing  others,  they  find  the  means  of 
fucceeding  by  all  the  outward  appearances  of  bril- 
liant fhew;  or  that  in  reality  grace  and  eafe  are 
the  conflant  attendants  of  a  people  naturally 
lively  and  gay,  and  who  by  in{lin<fl  are  in  poiTef- 
fion  of  tafte. 

Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  tp 
have  arts  to   employ  their  materials,  and  fhould 
multiply   their    produ<^ions     to     maintain    their 
artifts.     Were  they  acquainted  only  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  their  induHry  mult  be  confined 
in  it's  caufe,  it's  means,  and  it's  effects.     Having 
but  a  few  wants  and  defires,  they  would  exert 
themfelves  but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and 
twork  lefs  time.     Their  cultivation  would  neither 
he  extended  nor  improved.  Should  fuch  a  people 
I  be    polfelTed  of  more    arts  than   materials,  they 
Imuft  be  indebted  to  ftrangers,  who  would  ruin 
their  manufadlures,  by  fmking  the  price  of  their 
articles  of  luxury,  and  raifing  the  value  of  their 

fubfift. 
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BOO  Kfubfiflcnce.  But  when  a  people,  engaged  in  agri- 
^^  culture,  join  induflry  to  property,  the  culture  of 
their  produce  to  the  art  of  working  it  up,  they 
have  then  within  themfelves  every  thing  neceffary 
for  their  cxiftence  and  prefervation,  every  fourcc 
of  greatnefs  and  profperity.  Such  a  people  is  en- 
dued with  a  power  of  accomplifliing  every  thing 
they  wifh,  and  flimulated  with  a  defire  of  ac- 
quiring every  thing  that  is  pofTible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the 
arts ;  it  may  be  faid  to  be  their  element,  and  that 
they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens  of  the  world. 
An  able  artifl:  may  work  in  every  country,  becaufe 
he  works  for  the  world  in  general.  Genius  and 
abilities  every  where  avoid  flavery,  while  foldiers 
find  it  in  all  parts.  When,  through  the  want  of 
toleration  in  the  clergy,  the  Proteftants  were 
driven  out  of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves 
a  refuge  in  every  civilized  ftate  in  Europe :  but 
priefts,  banifhed  from  their  own  country,  have 
found  no  afylum  any  where ;  not  even  in  Italy, 
the  parent  of  monachifm  and  intoleration. 

The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring 
riches,  and  contribute,  by  a  greater  diftribution 
of  weahh,  to  a  more  equitable  repartition  of  pro- 
perty. Thus  is  prevented  that  exceflive  inequa- 
jity  among  men,  the  unhappy  confequence  of  opi 
preffion,  tyranny,  and  lethargic  ftate  of  a  whole 
people. 

How  many  obje6ls  of  inftruftion  and  admira- 
tion doth  not  the  mod  enlightened  man  find  in 
manufaclures  and  workfhops !  To  ftudy  the  pro* 
du6lions  of  nature  is  undoubtedly  beautiful;  but 
is  it  not  more  intereding  to  know  the  different 
means  niade  ufe  of  by  the  arts,  either  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes,  or  to  increafe  the  enjoyments  of 
life  ?  Should  we  be  in  fearch  of  genius,  let  us 
go  in  the  workfhops,  and  there  we  fhall  find  it 

under 
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under  a  thoufand  difFerent  forms.     If  one  man  book 
alone  had  been  the  inventor  of  the  manufacture  for  ^   '^^^' 
figured  fluffs,  he  would  have  difplayed  more  in- 
telligence than  Leibnitz  or  Newton  :  and  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  problem  in  the 
mathematical  principles  of  the  latter,  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  folved,  than  that  of  weaving  a  thread 
by  the  afliftance  of  a  machine.    Is  it  not  a  fhamc- 
ful  thing,  to  fee  the  objeds  which  furround  us 
viewing  thcmfelves  in  a  glafs,  while  they  are  un- 
acquainted with   the  manner  in  which  glafs  is 
melted ;    or    clothing     themfclves    in    velvet  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  while  they  know  not  how  it  is 
manufactured?  Let  men  who  are  well  informed, 
go  and  aflift  with  their  knowledge  the  wretched 
artifan,  condemned  blindly  to  follow  the  routine 
he  has  been  ufed  to,  and  they  may  be  certain  of 
being  indemnified  by  the  fecrets  he  will  impart 
to  them.     The  torch  of  induftry  ferves  to  en- 
lighten at  once  a  vafl  horizon.     No  art  is  fmgle  : 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  their  forms,  modes, 
inftruments,  and  elements,  that  are  peculiar  to 
them.  The  mechanics  themfelves  have  contributed 
prodigioufly  to  extend  the  ftudy  of  mathematics. 
Every  branch  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  fcience 
has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
as  well  liberal  as  manual.     Mines,  mills,  the  ma- 
nufadure  and  dying  of  cloth,  have  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  philofbphy  and  natural  hiftory.     Luxury 
has  given  rife  to  the  art  of  enjoyment,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  liberal  arts.     As  foon 
as  architecture  admits  of  ornaments  without,  it 
brings  with  it  decorations  for  the  infide  of  our 
houfes ;  while  fculpture  and  painting  are  at  the 
fame  time  employed   in  the   embellifliment  and 
adorning  of  the  edifice.     The  art  of  defign  is  ap- 
plied to  our  drefs  and  furniture.  The  pencil,  ever 
fertile  in  new  dcfigns,  is  varying  without  end  it's 
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BOOK  (ketches  and  fliadcs  on  our  fluffs  and  our  porcc* 
^^^-  lain.  The  powers  of  genius  are  exerted  in  com- 
pofing  at  Icifure  niafler-pieces  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, or  thofe  happy  fyftems  of  policy  and  phi-* 
lofophy,  which  reftore  to  the  people  their  natural 
rights,  and  to  fovereigns  all  their  glory,  which 
confifls  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the  mind, 
over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubjeds,  by  the 
means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of 
fociety  which  conflitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil 
life ;  which  gives  relaxation  to  the  more  ferious 
occupations,  by  entertainments,  fliews,  concerts, 
converfations,  in  ihort,  by  every  fpecies  of  agree^ 
able  amufement.  Eafe  gives  to  every  virtuous 
enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  conneds  and 
mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  men.  Employment' 
adds  a  value  or  a  charm  to  the  plcafures  that  are 
it's  recompence.  Every  citizen  depending  upon 
the  produce  of  his  induflry  for  fubfiftence,  has 
leifure  for  all  the  agreeable  or  toilfome  occupa-- 
tions  of  life,  as  well  as  that  repofe  of  mind  which 
leads  on  to  the  fweets  of  lleep.  Many,  indeed, 
fall  vidims  to  avarice,  but  flill  lefs  than  to  war  or 
fuperflition,  the  continual  fcourges  of  an  idle 
people. 

After  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  the  next  ob*. 
jed  that  deferves  the  attention  of  man.  At  pre* 
fent,  both  ferve  to  conftitute  the  ftrength  of  civi- 
lized governments.  If  the  arts  have  tended  to 
•weaken  mankind,  then  the  weaker  people  mufl: 
have  prevailed  over  the  ftrong;  for  the  balance 
of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  nations  which 
are  in  poffeflion  of  the  arts. 

Since  manufadures  have  prevailed  in  Europe, 
the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  chan- 
ged their  bent  and  difpofition.  The  defire  of  wealth 
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has  arifen  in  all  parts  from  the  love  of  pleafure.  BOOK 
We  no  longer  fee  any  people  fatisfied  with  being  ^^^- 
poor,  becaufe  poverty  is  no  longer  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  "We  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  confefs, 
that  the  arts  in  this  world  fupply  the  place  of  vir- 
tues, Induftry  may  give  birth  to  vices ;  but  it 
banifhcs,  however,  thole  of  idlenefs,  which  are 
inhnitcly  more  dangerous.  As  information  gra- 
dually difpels  every  fpecies  of  fanaticifm,  while 
men  are  employed  in  the  gratifications  of  luxury, 
they  do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  fuperfli- 
tion.  At  lead:,  human  blood  is  never  fpilt  with- 
out fome  appearance  of  intereft,  and  war,  pro« 
bably,  deftroys  only  thofe  violent  and  turbulent 
men,  who  in  every  ftate  are  born  to  be  enemies 
jto,  and  diflurbers  of  all  order,  without  anv  other 
talent,  any  other  propenfity,  than  that  of  doing 
mifchief.  The  arts  reftraiu  that  fpirit  of  diifen- 
fion,  by  fubjecling  man  to  flated  and  daily  em- 
ployments. They  beftow  on  every  rank  of  life 
the  means  and  the  hopes  of  enjoyment,  and  give 
-even  the  mcaneft  a  kind  of  eifimation  and  im- 
portance, by  the  advantage  that  refults  from 
them.  A  workman  at  forty  has  been  of  more 
real  value  to  the  (late  than  a  whole  family  of  vaf- 
fals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  under  the  old 
feudal  fyltem.  An  opulent  manufafture  brings 
more  benefit  into  a  village,  than  twenty  caftles  of 
ancient  barons,  whether  hunters  or  warriors,  ever 
conferred  on  their  province. 

If  it  be  a  facl,  that  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
things,  the  people  who  are  the  moft  induftrious 
ought  to  be  the  moft  happy  and  the  mofl  power- 
ful, either  becaufe  in  wars  that  are  unavoidable 
they  furnifli  of  themfelves,  or  purchafe  by  their 
wealth,  more  foldiers,  more  ammunition,  more 
forces,  both  for  fea  or  land  fervicc  ;  or  that  hav- 
ing a  greater  interefl  in  n^aintaining  peace,  they 
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BOOK  avoid  contefls,  or  terminate  them  by  negocia- 
^^^'  .tion  ;  or  that,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  the  more 
readily  repair  their  loiTcs  by  the  effedl  of  la- 
bour j  or  that  they  are  blclTed  with  a  milder  and 
more  enlightened  government,  notwithftanding 
the  means  of  corruption  and  flavery  that  tyranny 
is  fupplied  with,  by  the  effeminacy  which  luxury 
produces ;  in  a  word,  if  the  arts  really  civilize 
nations,  a  flate  ought  to  neglect  no  opportunity 
of  making  manufactures  flourifli. 

These  opportunities   depend    on    the  climate, 
which,  as  Polybius    fays,    forms    the   character, 
complexion,  and  manners  of  nations.     The  molt 
temperate  climate  muft  ncceflarily  be  the  moft  fa-* 
vourable  to  that  kind  of  induftry  which   requires 
lefs  exertion.     If  the  climate  be  too  hot,  it  is  in-i 
confident  with  the  eftablilhment  of  manufadures, 
■which  require  the  concurrence  of  feveral  perfons 
together  to  carry  on  the  fame  work  ;  and  it   ex-' 
eludes  all  thofe   arts  which  employ  furnaces,  or 
itrong  lights.     If  the  climate  prove  too  cold,  it 
is  not  proper  for  thofe  arts  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  the  open  air.     At  too  great  or  too 
fmall  a  diftance  from  the  equator,  man   is  unfit 
for  feveral  labours,  which  feem  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  mild   temperature.     In  vain   did  Peter  the, 
Great  fearch  among  the  belt  regulated  ftates   for 
all  fuch  arts  as  were  belt  calculated  to  civilize  his 
people  :  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  o 
thefe  principles  of  civilization  has   been  able   to 
flourifn  among  the  frozen  regions  of  RufTia.     All 
artifts  are  ftrangers  in  that  land,  and  if  they  en 
deavour  to  refide  there,  their  talents  and    their 
works   foon  die  with  them.     Vv^hen  Lewis  XIV.,i 
in  his  old  age   (as   if  that  were  the  time   of  lif( 
for   profcri prions)  perfecuted   the  Proteftants,  in* 
vain   did  ihey  introduce  their   arts   and    tradesj 
amorg  the  people  who  received  them  ,  they  were 
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no  longer  able  to  work  in  the   fame  manner  asBOoic 
they  had  done  in   France.     Though  they  were  .3^^ 
equally  adive  and  laborious,  the  arts   they  had 
introduced  were  loft,  or  they  declined,  from  not 
having  the  advantage  of  the  fame   climate  and 
heat  to  animate  them. 

To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufadtures,  fliould  be  added 
the  advantage  of  the  political  fituation  of  the 
flate.  When  it  is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  no- 
thing to  fear  or  want  in  point  of  fecurity  ;  when 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  for  the  land- 
ing of  it's  materials,  and  the  exportation  of  it's 
manufadures  ;  when  it  is  fituated  between  powers 
that  have  iron  mines  to  employ  it's  induftry,  and 
others  that  have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it ; 
when  it  has  nations  on  each  fide,  with  ports  and 
roads  open  on  every  fide  ;  fuch  a  ftate  will  have 
all  the  external  advantages  neceifary  to  excite  a 
people  to  open  a  variety  of  manufaftures. 

But  one  advantage  ftill  more  eflential  is  ferti- 
lity of  foil.  If  cultivation  fhould  require  too 
many  hands,  there  will  be  a  want  of  labourers, 
or  the  manufacturers  will  employ  fo  many  hands, 
that  there  will  not  be  men  enough  to  cultivate 
the  fields ;  and  this  mufl:  occafion  a  dearnefs  of 
provifions,  which,  while  it  raifes  the  price  of 
workmanfhip,  will  alfo  diminifh  the  number  of 
trades. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  manufac* 
tures  require,  at  leafl",  as  few  men  to  be  employed 
as  pofTiblc.  A  nation  that  fhould  expend  much 
on  it's  mere  fubfiftence,  would  abford  the  whole 
profits  of  it's  induflry.  When  the  gratifications 
of  luxury  are  greater  or  more  expenfive  than  the 
means  of  fupplying  them,  the  fource  from  which 
they  are  derived  is  loft,  and  they  can  no  longer  be 
fupportcd.     If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe 
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BOO  Khimfclf  like  the  manufadurer  who  employs  him> 
^'^'  the  manufadure  is  foon  ruined.  The  degree  of 
irugality  that  republican  nations  adhere  to  from 
motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacturer  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  from  views  of  parfmiony.  This  may  bd 
the  reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  thofe  of 
luxury,  are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  mo- 
narchies ;  for,  under  monarchical  inftitutions,  po 
verty  is  not  always  the  fliarpefl:  fpur  with  the 
people  to  induflry.  Labour,  proceeding  from 
hunger,  is  narrow  and  confined,  like  the  appetite 
it  fprings  from  ;  but  the  work  that  arifes  from 
ambition  fprcads  and  increafes  as  naturally  as  the 
vice  itfelf. 

National  character  has  confiderable  influence 
over  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  luxury  and  orna- 
ment. Some  people  are  fitted  for  invention  by 
that  levity  which  naturally  inclines  them  to  no- 
velty. The  fame  nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts,  by 
their  vanity,  which  inclines  them  to  the  ornament 
of  drefs.  Another  nation,  lefs  lively,  has  lefs 
tafte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not  fond  of 
changing  faftiions.  Being  of  a  more  ferious  turn, 
thefe  people  are  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  ex- 
ceffes  of  the  table,  and  to  drinking,  which  re- 
lieves them  from  all  anxiety  and  apprehenfion. 
Gf  thefe  nations,  the  one  muft  fucceed  better 
than  it's  rival  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  muft 
have  the  preference  over  it  among  all  the  other 
nations  which  arc  fond  of  the  fame  arts. 

The  advantages  which  manufactures  dcriv-c 
from  nature,  are  further  feconded  by  the  form 
of  government.  While  induftry  is  favourable  to 
national  liberty,  that  in  return  fhould  affift  in- 
duftry. Exclufive  privileges  are  enemies  to  com-  ^| 
merce  and  the  arts,  which  are  to  be  encouraged 
only  by  competition.  Even  the  rights  of  appren- 
ticefhip,  and  the  value  fet  on  corporations,  are  a 
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kind  of  monopoly.  The  (late  is  prejudiced  by  B  O  o  k 
that,  fort  of  privilege  which  favours  incorporated  -^^^• 
trades  ;  that  is  to  fay,  petty  communities  are  pro- 
teded  at  the  expence  of  the  greater  body.  By 
taking  from  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people  the  li- 
berty of  choofmg  the  profcllion  that  fuits  them, 
every  profeflion  is  filled  with  bad  workmen.  Such 
as  require  greater  talents  are  exercifed  by  thoTc 
who  are  the  mod  wealthy  ;  the  meaner,  and  lels 
expenfive,  fall  often  to  the  fhare  of  men  born  to 
excel  in  fome  fuperior  art.  As  both  are  engaged 
in  a  profeffion  for  which  they  have  no  tafte,  they 
neglect  their  work,  and  prejudice  the  art :  the 
firft,  becaufe  they  have  no  abilities  ;  the  latter, 
becaufe  they  are  convinced  that  their  abilities  arc 
fuperior  to  it.  But  if  we  remove  the  impediment 
of  corporate  bodies,  we  fhall  produce  a  competi- 
tion in  the  workmen,  and  confequently  the  work 
will  increafe  as  well  as  be  more  perfect. 

It  may  be  a  queflion,  whether  it  be  beneficial 
to  collect  manufactures  in  large  towns,  or  to  dif- 
perfe  them  over  the  country.  This  point  is  deter- 
mined by  fads.  The  arts  of  primary  necefTity 
have  remained  where  they  were  firft  produced,  in 
thofe  places  which  have  furnifh^d  the  materials  for 
them.  Forges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine,  and  linen  near  the  flax.  But  the  compli- 
cated arts  of  induftry  and  luxury  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  country.  If  we  difperfe  over  a 
large  extent  of  territory  all  the  arts  which  are 
combined  in  watch  and  clock-making,  we  (hall 
ruin  Geneva,  with  all  the  works  that  fupport  it. 
li:  we  difperfe  among  the  diiterent  provinces  of 
France,  the  fixty  thoufand  workmen  who  are 
eaiployed  in  the  ftufF  manufactory  of  Lyons,  wc 
fliall  annihilate  tafle,  which  is  kept  up  only  by 
the  competition  of  a  great  number  of  rivals,  who 
arc  conflantly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  fur- 
pals 
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BOOKpafs  each   other.     The   perfcdion  of   (lufFs  re* 
^    1^'     quires   their  being  made  in  a   town,  where  fine 
dyes   may  at  once  be  united  with   beautiful  pat- 
terns, and  the  art  of  working  up  woollens    and 
filks  with  that  of  making  gold  and  filver  lace.     If 
there  be  wanting  eighteen  hands  to   make   a  pin, 
through  how   many  manual    arts,  and   artificers, 
mufl:  a  laced  coat,  or  an  embroidered   waiitcoat 
pafs  ?  How  fhall  we  be  able   to    find,  amidft   an 
interior  central  province,  the    immenfe  apparatus 
of   arts  that  contribute   to    the   furnifhing   of  a 
palace,  or  the  entertainment  of  a   court.     Thofe 
arts,  therefore,  that  are  mod  hmple  and  uncon* 
necled  with  others,  muft  be  confined  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  fuch  clothes  as  are  fit   for   the   lower  i| 
clafs  of  people  muft  be  made  in   the  provinces.  11 
We  muft  eftablifh  between   the   capital  and  the 
other  towns  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  q| 
conveniences,  of  materials   and  works  ;  but  ft  ill  1 1 
nothing  muft  be  done  by  authority  or  compulfion  ;4) 
workmen  muft  be  left  to  aft  for  themfelvcs.     Let 
there  be  freedom  of  traffic,  and  freedom  of  induf- 
try,  and   manufactures   will  profper,   population 
will  incrcafe. 
Popuia-         Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time 
^^°^'         than  another  ?  This  is  not  to  be  afcertained  from 
hiftory,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hiftorians 
in  one  half  of  the  globe  that  has  been  inhabited, 
and  becaufe  one  half  of  what  is  related  by  hifto- 
rians is  fabulous.     Who  has  ever  taken,  or  could 
at  any  time  take,  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  ?  She  was,  it  is  faid,  more  fruitful  in 
earlier  times.     Bu4:  when  was  the  period  of  this 
golden  age  ?  Was  it  when  a  dry  fand  arofe  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  purged  itfelf  in   the   rays  of 
the  fun  ;  and  caufed  the  llime  to  produce  vegeta- 
bles,   animals,  and    human  creatures?    But  the 
whole  furfacc  ot  the  earth   muft  alternately  have  || 
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been  covered  by  the  ocean.  The  earth  has  then  B  o  o  K 
always  had,  Hke  the  individuals  of  every  fpecies,  ^^■^- 
an  infant  ftate,  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  flerility, 
before  Ihe  arrived  at  the  age  of  fertility.  All 
countries  have  been  for  a  longtime  buried  under 
water,  lying  uncultivated  beneath  fands  and  mo- 
railes,  wild  and  overgrown  with  bufhcs  and  fo- 
Tclls,  till  the  human  fpecies,  being  thrown  by  ac- 
cident on  thefe  deferts  and  folitudes,  has  cleared, 
altered,  and  peopled  the  land.  But  as  all  the 
caufes  of  population  are  fubordinate  to  thofe  na- 
tural laws  which  govern  the  univerfe,  as  well  as 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmofphere,  which 
are  fubje6t  to  a  number  of  calamities,  it  muft 
ever  have  varied  with  thofe  periods  of  nature  that 
have  been  either  adverfe  or  favourable  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  mankind.  However,  as  the  lot  of  every 
fpecies  feems  in  a  manner  to  depend  on  it's  fa- 
culties, the  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  and  improve- 
ment of  human  induflry  mufl  therefore,  in  gene- 
ral, fupply  us  with  the  hiftory  of  the  population 
of  the  earth.  On  this  ground  of  calculation,  it 
is  at  lead  doubtful,  whether  the  world  was  for- 
merly better  inhabited  and  more  peopled  than  it 
is  at  prefent. 

Let  us  leave  Afia  under  the  veil  of  that  anti- 
quity which  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  in- 
numerable nations,  and  fwarms  of  people  fo  pro- 
digious, that  (notwithflanding  the  fertility  of  a 
foil  which  ftands  in  need  but  of  one  ray  of  the  fun 
to  enable  it  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruit)  men  did 
but  jult  arife,  and  facceed  one  another  with  the 
iitmoft  rapidity,  and  were  deilroyed  either  by  fa- 
mine, peftilence,  or  war.  Let  us  confider  with 
more  attention  the  population  of  Europe,  which 
feems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Afia,  by  confer- 
ring upon  art  all  the  powers  of  nature. 
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BOOK  In  order  to  determine  whether  our  contincnf 
XIX.  ^jjg^  JQ  former  ages,  more  inhabited  than  at  pre-^ 
'  lent,  it  would  be  iiecclTary  to  know  whether  pub-* 
lie  fecurity  was  better  eftabliflied  at  that  time; 
whether  the  arts  were  in  a  more  flourifliing  condi-*^ 
tion,  and  whether  the  land  was  better  cultivated^' 
This  is  what  we  mufl:  inveftigate.  4 

First,  in  thefe  diftant  periods,  the  political 
inflitutions  were  very  defective.  Thole  ill-regu- 
lated governments  were  agitated  with  continual 
factions.  The  civil  wars  which  fprang  from  thclb 
divifions  were  frequent  and  cruel.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  one  half  of  the  people  were  maffacred 
by  the  other  half.  Thofe  citizens  who  had  cfcaped 
the  fword  of  the  conqueror  took  refuge  upon  an 
unfavourable  territory.  From  that  afylum  they 
did  every  poffible  mifchief  to  an  implacable  ene- 
my, till  a  new  revolution  enabled  them  to  take 
memorable  and  complete  vengeance  for  the  cala- 
mities which  they  had  endured. 

The  arts  had  not  more  vigour  than  the  laws. 
Commerce  was  fo  limited,  as  to  be  reduced  to 
the  exchange  of  a  fmall  number  of  productions 
peculiar  to  fome  territories,  and  to  fome  cli- 
mates. The  manufactures  were  fo  little  varied^ 
that  both  the  fexeswere  equally  obliged  to  clothe 
themfelves  with  a  woollen  fluff,  which  even  was  but 
feldom  dyed.  All  the  branches  of  induftry  were  ■ 
fo  httle  advanced,  that  there  did  not  exift  a  finglc' 
city  which  was  indebted  to  them  for  it's  increafe, 
or  it's  profperity.  This  was  the  effe6l  and  the! 
caufe  of  the  general  contempt  in  which  thefe  fe* 
veral  occupations  were  holden. 

It  was  diihcult  for  commodities  to  find  a  ccr 
tain  and  advantageous  vent,  in  regions  where  th 
arts  were  in  a  languid  ftate.     Accordingly,  agri 
culture  felt,  the  eiFeds  of  this  want   of  confump- 
tion.     It  is  a  certain  proof,  that  molf  of  thefe  fin 
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countries  remained  untillcd,  becaufe  the  climate  book 
was  evidently  more  rude  than  it  hath  fince  been.^  ^^■ 
If  immenfe  forefts  had  not  deprived  the  countries 
of  the  inliuencc  of  the  beneficent  planet  which 
animates  every  thing,  would  our  anceftors  have 
had  more  to  fufFer  from  the  rigour  of  the  feafon 
than  ourfeives  ? 

These  fads, which  cannot  reafonably  be  called 
in  queftion,  demonftrate  that  the  number  of  men 
was  then  very  much  limited  in  Europe  ;  and  that 
excepting  one  or  two  countries,  which  may  have 
fallen  oif  from  their  ancient  population,  all  the 
relt  had  only  a  fcv/  inhabitants  ? 

Wi^AT   were  thoTe  multitudes  of  people  which 
Csefar  reckoned  in  Gaul,  but  a  fet  of  favage  na- 
tions, more  formidable   in  name    than  number? 
Were  all   thofe  Britons,  who   were   fubdued    in 
their   idand  by  two  Roman   legions,  much    more 
Qumerous  than   the  Corficans   at   prefent  ?  Mufl 
lot  the  North  have  been  (till  lefs  peopled?  Re- 
gions where  the  fun  fcarce  appears  above  the  ho- 
•izon  ;  where  the  courfe  of  the  waters  is  fufpend- 
i:d  for  eight  months  in  the  year ;  where  heaps  of 
how  cover,  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  a  foil  fre- 
ijuently  barren  ;  where  trees  are  rooted  up  by  the 
vinds ;    where    the    corn,    the   plants,    and   the 
prings,    every   thing    which   contributes   to   the 
upport    of   life,    is    in  a   ftate   of  annihilation  ; 
inhere  the   bodies    of  all   men  are  afflicted  with 
ain  ;  where  reft,  more  fatal  than  the  mod  excef- 
:.ve  fatigues,  is  followed  by  the  mod  dreadful  ca- 
iimities ;  where  the  arms  of  children  are  ftiffen- 
id,  while  they  are   itretching  them   up  to  their 
lothers ;  and    where   their  tears  are  converted 
i)  icicles  on  their   cheeks  :  where  nature  .... 
Uch  regions  could  only  have  been  inhabited  at 
i'me  late  period,  and  then  only  by  feme   unfor- 
•inate  people,    fiying  from  liavcry    or  tyvannv. 
'Vol.  VL     '  Hh  *  They 
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BOO  KThey  have  never  multiplied  under  fo  intemperatcl 
^^^  ^a  Iky.  Over  the  face  of  the  whole  globe,  nume-j 
reus  focicties  have  always  left  behind  them  fomcl 
durable  monuments  or  ruins,  but  in  the  North} 
there  are  abfolutely  no  remains  which  bear  the 
impreflion  of  human  power  or  induflry. 

The  conquefl:  of  the  fined  part  of  Europe,  in 
the  fpace  of  three  or  four  centuries,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mofl  northern  nations,  feems  at  firftj 
fight  to  argue  againft  what  we  have  been  faying/ 
But  let  us  confider,  that  thefe  were  the  people  of. 
a  territory  ten  times  as  large,  who  poffeflcd  theniJ 
felves  of  a  country  inhabited  at  prefent  by  three  o«f 
four  nations  only;  and  that  it  was  not  owen  to  the 
number  of  her  conquerors,  but  to  the  revolt  of  her 
fubjeds,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed 
and  reduced  to  fubjedtion.    In  this  aflonifhing  re- 
volution, we  may  readily  admit  that   the   victo- 
rious nations  did  not  amount   to  one  twentieth 
part  of  thofe  that  were  conquered ;  becaufe  the 
former  made  their   attacks  with   half  their  num- 
bers of  effective  men,  and  the  latter  employed  no 
more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  their  inhabitants 
in  their  defence.     But  a  people,  who  engage  en- 
tirely  in   their  own   defence    and   fupport,    arc 
more  powerful  than   ten  armies  raifcd  by  kingi 
and  princes.  i 

Besides,  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  witn 
the  accounts  of  which  ancient  hidory  is  replete, 
arc  deflrudive  of  that  exceffive  population  thejf 
feem  to  prove.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Ro-' 
mans  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lolTes  their  ar-f 
mies  fuftained  in  confequence  of  the  vidoriet 
they  obtained,  that  defire  of  conquefl:  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  deftroyed  at  leafl:  other  na-^ 
tions ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubducJ 
any  people,  they  incorporated  them  into  their  owfli 
armies,  and   exbauiled  their   ftrength   as  mucli 
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by  recruits,  as  by  the  tribute  they  impofed  uponB  o  o  K 
them.     It  is  well  known   with  what  rage  wars  ^^^^ 
were  carried  on  by  the  ancients ;  that  often  in  a 
ficge,  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  afhes ;  men, 
women,  and  children  perifhed  in  the  flames^  ra- 
ther  than  fall   under  the  dominion  of  the  con- 
queror; that  in  alFaults,  every  inhabitant  was  put 
to  the  fword  ;  that   in   regular   engagements,  it 
was  thought  more  defirable  to  die  fword  in  hard, 
than  to  be  led  in  triumph,  and  be  condemned  to 
perpetual    flavery.       Were   not   thefe   barbarous 
cuiloms  of  war  injurious    to    population  ?    If  as 
we  mud  allow,  feme   unhappy   men    were  pre- 
ferved  to  be  the  vidims  of  flavery,  this  was  but 
of  little  fervice  to  the  increafe  of  mankind,  as  it 
cftabliflied  in  a  (fate    an   extreme  inequality  of 
conditions  among  beings  by  nature  equal.     If  the 
divifion  of  focieties   into  fmall  colonies  or  (latesj 
were  adapted  to  multiply  families  by  the  partition 
of  lands ;  it  likewife  more  frequently  occafioned 
contefts  among  the  nations ;  and  as  thefe  fmail 
dates  touched  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  points,  in  order  to  defend  them, 
every  inhabitant   was  obliged  to  take  up  arms* 
Large  bodies  are  not  eafily  put  into  motion  on 
account  of  their  bulk  ;   fmall  ones  are   in  per- 
petual motion,  which  entirely  deftroys  them. 

If  war  were  defl:ru6tive  of  population  in  ancient 
times,  peace  was  not  always  able  to  promote  and 
reftore  it.  Formerly  all  nations  were  ruled  by  de- 
fpotic  or  ariftocratic  power,  and  thofe  two  forms 
of  government  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  free  cities  of 
Greece  were  fubjei^  to  laws  fo  complicated,  that 
there  were  continual  diffenfions  among  the  ci- 
tizens. Even  the  inferior  clafs  of  people,  who 
had  no  right  of  voting,  obtained  a  fuperiority  in 
the  public  aifemblies,  where  a  man  of  talents,  by 
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BOOK  the  power  of  eloquence,  might  put  fo  many  men 
^J^  into  commotion.  Befides,  in  thefe  dates  popula- 
tion tended  to  be  contined  to  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ambition,  power,  riches,  and  in  fhort, 
all  the  ell'eds  and  fprings  of  liberty.  Not  but  that 
the  lands  under  the  democratical  ftates  mud  have 
been  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  But  the 
democracies  were  few  ;  and  as  they  were  all  am- 
bitious, and  could  only  aggrandize  themfelves  by 
war,  if  we  except  Athens,  whofe  commerce,  in- 
deed, was  alfo  owen  to  the  fuperiority  of  it's  arms, 
the  earth  could  not  long  flouridi  and  increafe  in 
population.  In  a  word,  Greece  and  Italy  were  at 
lead  the  only  countries  better  peopled  than  they 
are  at  prefent. 

Except  in  Greece,  which  repelled,  redrained, 
and  fubdued  Ada;  in  Carthage,  which  appeared 
for  a  moment  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon 
declined  to  it's  former  date  ;  and  in  Ptomc,  which 
brought  into  fubjeQion  and  dedroyed  the  known 
world  ;  where  do  we  find  fuch  a  degree  of  popu- 
lation, as  will  bear  any  comparison  with  what  a 
traveller  meets  with,  every  day,  on  every  fca-coad 
along  all  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  capital  cities  ?  What  vad  foreds  are  turned 
to  tillage  ?  What  harveds  are  waving  in  the  place 
of  reeds  that  covered  mardiy  grounds  ?  W^hat  , 
numbers  of  civilized  people  v/ho  fubfid  on  dried  j- 
fidi,  and  faded  providons  ?  i  j 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  hath  arifen,  for 
fome  years  pad,  an  almod  general  exclamation 
refpeding  the   depopulation  of   all  itates.     We 
think  we  can  difcover  the  caufe  of  thefe  drange 
exclamations.     Men,   preding,    as   it   were,   one 
upon  the  other,  have  left  behind  them  fome  re- j 
gions  lefs  inhabited ;  and  the  diiFerent   didribujjj 
tion  of  mankind  hath  been  taken  tor  a  diminution  - 
of  the  human  race. 
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DuR  iNG  a  long  feries  of  ages,  empires  were  di-B  o  o  K 
vided  into  fo  many  fovereigntics,  as  there  were     Xix. 
private  noblemen  in  them.     Then  thefe  fubjeds,' 
or  the  Haves  of  thefe  petty  defpots  were  fixed, 
and  that  for  ever,  upon  the  territory  where  they 
were    born.      At    the    aboHtion    of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  when  there  remained  no  more  than  one 
mafter,    one   king,    and    one     court,    all    men 
crowded   to    that   fpot,    from    whence   favours, 
riches,  and  honour  flowed.     Such  was  the  origin 
of  thofe  proud  capitals,  where  the  people  have 
been  fuccefiively  heaped  one  upon  another,  and 
which  are  gradually  become,  in  a  manner,  the 
general  aflembly  of  each  nation. 

Other  cities,  lefs  cxtenfive,  but  flill  very 
confiderablc,  have  alfo  been  raifed  in  each  pro- 
vince, in  proportion  as  the  fupreme  authority 
hath  been  confirmed.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  tribunals,  public  bufinefs,  and  the  arts, 
and  they  have  been  conflantly  more  and  more 
increafed,  bv  the  tafte  for  the  conveniences  and 
pleafures  of  fociety. 

-These  new  eftablifhments  could  not  be  formed 
'but  at  the  expence  of  the  country  places.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  arc  fcarce  any  inhabitants  re- 
maining there,  except  fuch  as  were  neccfl'ary  for 
the  tilling  of  the  lands,  and  for  the  employments 
that  are  infcparable  from  it.  The  produdions 
have  not  felt  the  effedl  of  this  revolution  ;  they 
are  even  become  more  abundant,  more  varied, 
and  more  agreeable;  becaufe  more  of  them  have 
been  fought  after,  and  better  paid  :  becaufe  the 
methods,  and  the  inftruments,  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  funplicity  and  of  improvement  they 
had  not  formerly  ;  and  becaufe  the  cultivators, 
rncouraged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  have  become 
jinore  active  and  more  intelligent. 

In 
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BOOK  In  the  police,  in  the  morals^  and  in  the  politics, 
'^^^'  of  the  moderns,  we  may  difccrn  many  caufcs  of 
"^^  ^propagation  that  did  not  exift:  among  the  an- 
cients: b'lt  at  the  fame  time,  we  obferve  likewife 
fome  impediments  which  may  prevent  or  dimi- 
niih  among  us  that  fort  of  progrcfs,  which,  in 
our  fpecies,  ihould  be  moll  conducive  to  it's 
being  raifed  to  the  greatell  degree  of  perfedlion. 
For  population  will  never  be  very  confidcr- 
able,  unlcfs  men  arc  more  numerous  and  more 
happy. 

Population  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  on 
the  diftribution  of  landed  property.  Families  arc 
multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  poflelfions,  and 
when  thefe  are  too  large,  they  are  always  injurious 
to  population  from  their  inordinate  extent.  A  man 
of  confiderable  property,  working  only  for  him« 
felf,  fets  apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income, 
and  the  other  for  his  pleafures.  All  he  appro- 
priates  to  hunting,  is  a  double  lofs  in  point  of  cul- 
tivation, for  he  breeds  animals  on  the  land  that 
fhould  be  appropriated  to  men,  inflead  of  fubfift- 
ing  men  on  the  land  which  is  appropriated  to  ani- 
mals. Wood  is  neceflary  in  a  country  for  edifices 
and  fewel :  but  is  there  any  occafion  for  fo  many 
avenues  in  a  park ;  or  for  parterres,  and  kitchen- 
gardens,  of  fuch  extent  as  belong  to  a  large  eftate? 
In  this  cafe,  does  luxury,  which  in  it's  magni- 
ficence contributes  to  the  fupport  of  the  arts, 
prove  as  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  mankind, 
as  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to  better  pur- 
pofes  ?  Too  many  large  eflates,  therefore,  and  too 
few  fmall  ones  j  this  is  the  firfl:  impediment  to 
population. 

The  next  obftacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains 
of  the  clergy  :  when  fo  much  property  remains  for 
ever  in  the  fame  hands,  how  Ihall  population  flou- 
rlfh,  while  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  improve-   i 
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ment  of  lands  by  the  increafe  of  fhares  among  book 
i  different  proprietors.  What  intereft  has  the  in- ^  ^^^• 
cumbent  to  increafe  the  value  of  an  ellate  he  is 
not  to  tranfniic  to  any  fucceflbr,  to  fow  or  plant 
for  a  pofterity  not  derived  from  himfelf?  Far 
from  diminifliing  his  income  to  improve  his  lands, 
will  he  not  rather  impair  the  cltate  in  order  to 
increafe  the  rents  which  he  is  to  enjoy  only  for 
life? 

The  entails  of  eflates  in  great  famiUes  are  not 
lefs  prejudicial  to  the  propagation  of  mankind. 
They  leffen  at  once   both  the  nobility  and  the 
other  ranks  of  people.     As  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture among  the  great,  facrifices  the  younger 
children  to  the  interefl  of  the  elder  branch ;  in 
the  fame   manner  entails    deltroy  feveral  families 
for  the  fake  of  a  fingle  one.     Almoft  all  entailed 
eftates  are  ill  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  negli- 
gence of  a  proprietor  who  is  not  attached  to  a 
ipolTeirion  he  is  not  to  difpofe  of,  which  has  been 
'ceded  to  him  only  with  regret,  and  which  is  al- 
i ready  given  to   his  fuccelfors,  whom  he  cannot 
jconfider  as  his  heirs,  becaufe  they  are  not  named 
by  him.      The   right  of  primogeniture   and   of 
i  entail  is  therefore  a  law,  one  may  fay,  made  on 
purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafe  of  population  in  any 
ftate. 

From  thefe  obftacles  to  population,  produced 
by  the  defe<^  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a  third, 
which  is  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Where- 
cver  the  farmers  have  not  the  property  of  the 
ground-rent,  their  life  is  miferable,  and  their  con- 
dition precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their 
fubfiflence,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having 
but  fmall  reliance  on  their  (Irength,  which  is  not 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  weary  of  their  exigence, 
they  are  afraid  of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  be- 
ings.     It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  plenty  cf 
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BOOK  children  are  produced  in  the  country,  where  there 
^^^-  die  as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every 
year.  The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the 
mother  are  loft  to  them,  and  their  children  ;  for 
they  will  never  attain  to  the  flower  of  their  age^ 
or,  to  that  period  of  maturity,  which,  by  it's  fer- 
■vices,  will  recompcnce  all  the  pains  that  have 
been  bellowed  upon  their  education.  With  a 
fmall  portion  of  land,  the  mother  might  bring 
up  her  child,  and  cultivate  her  own  little  garden, 
while  the  father,  by  his  labour  abroad,  might 
add  to  the  conveniences  of  his  family.  Thefe 
three  beings,  without  property,  languifh  ijpon 
the  little  that  one  of  them  gains,  or  the  child 
perifhes. 

What  a  variety  of  evils  arife  from  a  faulty  or 
defedive  legiflation  ?  Vices  and  calamities  arc 
infinite  in  their  effeds,  they  mutually  afTift  each 
other  in  fpreading  general  deflruftion,  and  arife 
from  one  another,  till  they  are  both  exhaufted. 
The  indigence  of  the  country  produces  an  increafe 
of  troops,  a  burden  ruinous  in  it's  nature,  de* 
ftrudive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  the  military  de- 
Aroy  the  fields,  which  they  do  not  cultivate  them- 
felves ;  becaufe  every  foldier  deprives  the  ftate  of 
a  hufbandman,  and  burdens  it  with  an  idle  or 
ufelefs  confumer.  He  defends  the  country  in 
time  of  peace,  merely  from  a  pernicious  fyflem, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  defence,  makes  all 
nations  aggrelTors.  If  all  governments  would,  as 
they  eafily  might,  let  thofe  m,en,  whom  they  de- 
vote to  the  army,  be  employed  in  the  labours 
of  bufbandry,  the  number  of  hufbandmen  and 
artifans,  throughout  Europe,  would,  in  a  fhort 
time,  be  confiderably  increafed.  All  the  powers 
of  human  induftry  would  be  exerted  in  improv- 
ing the  advantages  cf  nature,  and  in  furmount- 
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ing  every  obftacle  to  improvement  ;  every  thing  BOOK 
would  concur  in  promoting  life,  not  in  fpreading    ^^-^• 
deftruftion. 

The  dcferts  of  Ruflia  would  be  cleared,  and 
the  plains  of  Poland  not  laid  wade.  The  valt 
dominions  of  the  Turks  would  be  cultivated,  and 
the  blcllings  of  their  Prophet  would  be  extended 
over  an  immenfe  population.  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Paleftine  would  again  become  what  they  were  in 
the  times  of  the  Phenicians,  in  the  days  of  their 
Oiepherd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed 
happinefs  and  peace  under  their  judges.  The 
parched  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be 
rendered  fertile,  the  heaths  of  Aquitaine  would 
ibe  cleared  of  infe^ls  and  be  covered  with  peo- 
ple. 

But  genera]  good  is  merely  the  delufive  dream 
3F  benevolent  men.  This  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance the  virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray,  and  the 
good  Abbe  of  St.  Pierre.  Their  works  are  com- 
pofed  with  a  defign  to  make  defcrts  inhabited, 
not  indeed  with  hermits,  who  fly  from  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa- 
inilies,  who  would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God 
upon  earth,  as  the  flars  declare  it  in  the  firma- 
ment. Their  writings  abound  with  focial  views 
and  fentiments  of  humanity,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  truly  infpired  ;  for  humanity  is  the  gift 
of  heaven.  Kings  will  infure  the  attachment  of 
their  people,  in  proportion  as  they  themrelves  are 
attached  to  fuch  men. 

It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  cbferve,that  one  of  the 
means  to  favour  population,  is  to  fupprefs  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy.  Mv^vnaftic 
militutions  have  a  reterence  to  two  aeras  remark- 
able in  the  hiflory  of  the  vi'orid.  About  the  year 
700  of  Rome,  Jefus  Chrifl  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion  in  the  Eaft  ^  and   the  fubverfion  of 
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BOOK  Paganifni  was  foon  attended  with  that  of  the  Ro 
^^^'  man  empire  itfelf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Chrill,  Egypt  and  Paleftinc 
were  filled  with  monks.  About  the  year  700  o( 
the  Chriflian  sera,  Mohammed  appeared,  and 
cftabliflied  a  new  religion  in  the  Eail ;  andChrif. 
tianity  was  transferred  to  Europe,  where  it  fixed.; 
Three  or  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there 
arofe  multitudes  of  religious  orders.  At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  books  of  David, 
and  thofe  of  the  Sybil,  foretold  the  deflrudtiort 
of  the  worldj  a  deluge,  or  rather  an  univerfal 
conflagration,  and  general  judgment :  and  all 
people,  opprefTed  by  the  dominion  of  the  Ro-i 
mans,  wifhed  for  and  believed  in  a  general  dif- 
folution.  A  thoufand  years  after  the  Chriftiaa^ 
sera,  the  books  of  David,  and  thofe  of  the  Sybil,!! 
dill  announced  the  laft  judgment:  and  feveral 
penitents,  as  ferocious  and  wild  in  their  extrava- 
gant piety  as  in  their  vices,  fold  all  their  pofTeffi- 
ons  to  go  to  conquer  and  die  upon  the  tomb  of 
their  redeemer.  The  nations  groaning  under  the..* 
tyranny  of  the  feudal  government,  wiflied  for,  and. 
ftill  believed  in,  the  end  of  the  world. 

While  one  part  of  the  Chriflian  world,  impreff\^ 
ed  with  terror,  went  to  perifli  in  the  crufacles,  ano- 
ther part  were   burying   fhemfelves    in  cloifters. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monaftic   life  in  Eu- 
rope.    Opinion  gave  rife  to  monks,,  and  it  will 
be  the  caufc   of  their   deftrudion.     The  eflates  ; 
they  poircfTed,  they  will  leave  behind  them  for  ^ 
the   ufe   and  increafe  of  fociety  :  and  all  thof«" 
hours,  that  are  loft  in  praying  without  devotion, 
will  be  confecrated   to  their  primitive  intention, 
which   is   labour.     The  clergy  are  to  remember 
that,  in  the  facred  fcriptures,  God  fays  to  man, 
in  a  (late  of  innocence,  Increafe   and  multiply  :-j 
to  man,  in  a  fallen   Itate,   Till  the  earth,  and 
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>^ork  for  thy  fubfiftence.  If  the  duties  of  the  book 
bricfthood  feem  yet  to  allow  the  pried  to  incum-  ^_J^^^ 
)er  himfelf  with  the  care  of  a  family  and  an 
jftate,  the  duties  of  fociety  more  (Irongly  forbid 
:elibacy.  If  the  monks,  in  earlier  times,  cleared 
he  deferts  they  inhabited,  they  now  contribute 
0  depopulate  the  towns  where  their  number  is 
/ery  great :  if  the  clergy  has  fubfifted  on  the  alms 
|Df  the  people,  they  in  their  turn  reduce  the  peo- 
ple to  beggary.  Among  the  idle  clafles  of  fo- 
ciety, the  mod  prejudicial  is  that  which,  from 
t's  very  principles,  muft  tend  to  promote  a  ge- 
iieral  fpirit  of  indolence  among  men  ;  make  them 
wade  at  the  altar,  as  well  the  work  of  the  bees, 
as  the  falary  of  the  workmen ;  which  burns  in 
!day-time  the  candles  that  ought  to  be  referved 
for  the  night,  and  makes  men  lofe  in  the  church 
that  time  they  owe  to  the  care  of  their  families ; 
Iwhich  engages  men  to  afk  of  heaven  the  fubfid- 
:!nce  that  the  ground  only  can  give,  or  produce 
in  return  for  their  toil. 

j  Ther  E  is  dill  another  caufe  of  the  depopulation 
'of  fome  dates ;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration 
which  perfecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but 
that  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  This  is  a  fpecies 
of  oppreflion  and  tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  po- 
litics, to  extend  it's  influence  even  over  men's 
thoughts  and  confciences :  a  barbarous  piety, 
which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  wordiip, 
extinguidies,  in  fome  degree,  the  very  idea  of  the 
fcxidence  of  God,  by  dedroying  multitudes  of  his 
worfliippers  :  it  is  an  impiety  flill  more  barbarous, 
that,  on  account  of  things  fo  indifferent  as  religious 
ceremonies  mud  appear,  dedroys  the  life  of  man, 
and  impedes  the  population  of  dates,  which 
fhould  be  confidered  as  points  of  the  urmod  im- 
portance. For  neither  the  number  nor  the  alle- 
giance of  fubjeds  is  increafcd  by  exacting  oaths 

contrary 
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BOOK  contrary  to  confcience,  by  forcing  into  fccret  pe 
X^^-  jury  thofe  who  arc  engaged  in  the  marriage  tic 
or  in  the  dlfTercnt  profellions  of  a  citizen.  Uni 
in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  eft 
blifhed  by  conviction.  When  once  that  is  at  j 
end,  a  general  liberty,  if  granted,  would  be  tt 
means  of  refioring  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mini 
When  no  didindion  is  made,  but  this  liberty  ■ 
fully  and  equally  extended  to  every  citizen,  it  can 
never  difturb  the  peace  of  families. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  of  t 
military,  the  former  of  which  arifes  from  profc 
fion,  the  latter  from  cuflom,  there  is  a  third,  di 
rived  from  convenience,  and  introduced  by  luxu 
ry.    I  mean  that  of  life  annuitants.    Here  we  may  '. 
admire  the  chain  of  caufes.     At   the  fame   time 
that  commerce  favours  population  by  the  means  of 
indullry  both  by  hnd  and   fea,  by  all  the  objeds  . 
and  operations  of  navigation,  and  by  the  fcverad 
arts  of  cultivation  and  manufadures,  it   alfo   dei 
creafes  it  by  reafon  of  all  thofe  vices  which  luxurj- 
introdi>ces.     When   riches  have  gained  a  generaT 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  then  opinions 
and  manners  alter  by  the  intermixture  of  ranks. 
The  arts  and  the  talents  of  pleafing  corrupt  fo- 
ciety,   while    they   polifh    it.     When   the  inrefil 
courfe  between  the  fexes  becomes  frequent,  thejl 
mutually  feduce  each  other,  and  the  weaker  in- 
duce the  ftronger  to  adopt  the  frivolous  turn  for 
drefs  and  amufement.     The  women  become  chili 
dren,  and  the    men  effeminate.     Entcrtainmenti 
are  the  fole  topic  of  their  converfation,  and  th< 
objed   of  their  occupation.     The  manly  and  ro-l 
buft  exercifes,  by  which  the  youth  were  trained 
up  to  difcipline,  and  prepared  for   the    mod  im-^ 
portant  and  dangerous  profefTions,  give   place  t6 
the  love  of  public  (hews,  where  every  paflion  thatf 
can  render  a  nation  effeminate  is  caught,  as  longf 
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,  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  patriotic  fpiritJBOOK. 
nong  them.  Indolence  prevails  among  all  per-  ^^^• 
ns  of  eafy  circumftances,  and  labour  dlminiflies  ^^^"^ 
aong  that  clafs  of  men  deflined  to  be  employed 
it.  The  variety  of  arts  multiplies  fafliions, 
id  thefe  increafe  our  expences  ;  articles  of  luxury 
:come  neceflary ;  what  is  fuperiiuous  is  looked 
)on  as  needful  j  and  people  in  general  are  better 
efled,  but  do  not  live  fo  yveil ;  and  purchafc 
Dthes  at  the  cxpence  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
be  lower  clafs  of  men  become  debauched  before 
ey  are  fenhble  of  the  pallion  of  love,  and  -mar- 
ing  later,  have  fewer  or  weaker  children  :  the 
idefman  feeks  a  fortune  not  a  wife,  and  he  pre- 
aturely  lofes  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  the 
:cefles  of  libertinlfm.  The  rich,  whether  mar- 
:d  or  not,  are  continually  feducing  women  of 
ery  rank,  or  debauching  girls  of  low  condition. 
le  difficulty  of  fupporting  the  charges  of  mar- 
ige,  and  the  readinefs  of  finding  the  joys  of  it 
|thout  bearing  any  of  it's  difagreeable  inconvc- 
mces,  tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  unmar- 
|:d  people  in  every  clafs  of  life.  The  man 
110  renounces  the  hope  of  being  the  father  of  a 
inily,  confumes  his  patrimony,  and  in  concert 
th  the  ftate,  which  increafes  his  income,  by 
irrowing  money  from  him  at  a  ruinous  intereft, 
I  lavilhes  upon  one  generation  the  fupport  of 
imy ;  he  extinguidies  his  own  pofterity  as  well  as 
lit  of  the  women  by  whom  he  is  rewarded,  and 
lit  of  the  girls  who  are  paid  by  him.  Every 
jid  of  proftitution  prevails  at  the  fame  time. 
j)nour  and  duty  is  forfeited  in  every  rank ;  the 
n  of  the  women  is  but  the  forerunner  of  that 
I  the  men. 

The  nation  that'  is  inclined  to  gallantry,  or  ra- 
in- to  libertinifm,  foon  lofes  it's  power  and  cre- 
ll,  in  other  countries,  and  is  ruined   at   home. 
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BOOK  There  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  no  'longer   any 

^'^'     body  of  men  to  defend  their  own  or  the  people's 

rights  ;  for  every  where  divifion   and  felf-interefl 

prevails.     No  one  wiflies  to  be  ruined  alone.    The 

love  of  riches  becomes  the  general  obje6l  of  attrac 

tion,  the  honeft  man  is  apprehenfive  of  lofmg  hi 

fortune,  and  the  man  of  no  honour  is  intent  upor 

making  his:  the  one  retires  from  the  world,  th( 

other  fets  himfelf  up  to  fale,  and  thus  the  ftate  i 

loft.     Such  is  the  conftant  progrefs  of  commerc 

in  a  monarchical  government.     What   it's  effect 

are  in  a  republic  we  know  from  ancient  hiftor) 

But  ftill  it  is  neceffary  at  this  period  to  excite  mcr 

to  commerce,  becaufe  the  prefent  fituation  of  Eu 

rope  is  favourable  to  it,  and  commerce  itfelf  pro 

motes  population. 

But  it  will  be  alked,  whether  a  great  degree 
population  be  ufeful  in  promoting  the  happin 
of  mankind.  This  is  an  idle  queflion.  In  facl 
the  point  is  not  to  multiply  men,  in  order  to  makf 
them  happy  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  make  then 
happy,  that  they  fliould  multiply.  All  the  mean 
which  concur  in  the  profpcrity  of  any  (late,  ten 
of  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  it's  people.  . 
legillator  defirous  of  an  increafe  of  people  merei 
to  have  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  and  of  fub 
jeds,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  his  neigh 
bours,  would  be  a  monfter,  and  an  enemy  to  ttt- 
human  race,  fmce  his  plans  of  political  incr 
would  be  folely  directed  to  the  deftru6lion  4 
others.  A  legiilator,  on  the  contrary,  who,  life 
Solon,  fnould  form  a  republic,  whofe  multitude 
might  people  the  defert  coafts  of  the  fea  ;  or  who 
like  Penn,  fhould  make  laws  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  colony,  and  forbid  war,  fuch  a  legiflato 
would  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  a  God  0 
earth.  Even  though  his  name  fhould  not  be  iff 
mortalized,  he  would  live  in  happinefs,  and  di 
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contented,  efpecially  if  he  could  be   certain  ofBOOK 
leaving  behind   him  laws  of  fuch  wifdom,  as  to  .^.{^^ 
free   the  people  for   ever  from  the  vexation  of 
taxes. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  from  what  we  know  of ''^^^"^* 
the  (late  of  the  favages,  that  the  advantage  of  not 
being  confined  by  the  reftraints  of  our  ridiculous 
clothing,  the  unwholefome  inclofure  of  fuperb 
edifices,  and  the  complicated  tyranny  of  our  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  and  manners,  is  not  a  compenfation 
for  a  precarious  life,  for  contufions  received,  and 
perpetual  combats  engaged  for  a  portion  of  a 
ioreltj  for  a  cavern,  a  bow,  an  arrow,  a  fruit,  a 
ififti,  a  bird,  a  quadruped,  the  fkin  of  a  beaft,  or 
the  pofTeflion  of  a  woman.  Let  mifanthrophy 
lexaggeratc  at  pleafure  the  vices  of  our  cities,  it 
(will  not  fucceed  in  difgufling  us  of  thofe  exprcfs 
br  tacit  conventions,  nor  of  thofe  artificial  vir- 
tues, which  conflitute  the  fecurity  and  the  charm 
of  our  focieties. 

There  are  undoubtedly  affafTms  among  us, 
there  are  violators  of  an  afylum,  there  are  mon- 
(ters  whofe  avidity,  indigence,  or  lazinefs,  dif- 
guft  the  fecial  order.  There  are  other  monflers, 
perhaps  more  deteflable,  who,  pofTeiTed  of  a  plenty 
which  would  be  fufficient  for  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  families,  are  only  occupied  in  increafmg  the 
mifery  of  them.  I  fhall  not  the  lefs  implore  be- 
nediction upon  the  public  (trength,  which  mofl 
commonly  infures  my  perfon  and  my  property, 
in  return  for  the  contributions  which  it  requires 
from  me. 

A  TAX  may  be  defined,  a  facrificc  of  a  part  of 
a  man's  property  for  the  defence  of  the  reft : 
it  follows  from  hence,  that  there  (hould  not  be 
any  tax  either  among  people  in  a  ftate  of  fiavery, 
or  among  favages :  for  the  former  no  longer  en- 
joy 
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BOO  K  joy  any  property,  and  the  latter  have  not  yet  a< 
^^X-    quired  any. 

But  when  a  nation  poiTefles  any  large  and  vj 
luable  property,  when  it's  fortune  is  futlicicnth 
eftabliihed,  and  is  confiderable  enough  to  mak< 
the  expences  of  government  necefiary,  when  it  hai 
poflellions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of  tempti 
ing  the  avidity  of  it's  neighbours,  who  may  b( 
poor  or  ambitious ;  then,  in  order  to  guard  it*l 
frontiers,  or  it's  provinces,  to  protect  it's  navii 
gation,  and  keep  up  it's  police,  there  is  a  nc^ 
cefiity  for  forces  and  for  a  revenue.  It  is  bi 
jufl;  and  requihte,  that  the  perfons  who  are  emj 
ployed  in  any  manner  for  the  public  good,  (houh 
be  maintained  by  all  the  other  orders  of  the  foi 
ciety. 

There  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  whici 
a  portion  of  the  territory  was  afligned  for  th( 
public  expences  of  the  Itate.  The  govern mentj 
not  being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  extenfivc 
poffeflions  to  advantage,  was  forced  to  intruil  thii 
charge  to  adminidrators,  who  either  negleded  th< 
revenues,  or  appropriated  them  to  their  own  ufeS 
This  pradice  brought  on  flill  greater  inconveni- 
ences. Either  the  roval  domains  were  too  con-i 
fiderable  in  time  of  peace,  or  infufficient  for  tl 
calls  of  war.  In  the  firll  inftance,  the  liberty  ol 
the  ftate  was  opprefTed  by  the  ruler  of  it,  and  ii 
the  latter,  by  (trangers.  It  has,  therefore,  beei 
found  neceilary  to  have  recourfc  to  the  contribai 
tions  of  the  citizens. 

These  funds  were  in  early  times  not  confider- 
able. The  flipends  then  allowed  were  merely  ani 
indemnification  to  thofe  w^hom  public  affairs  pre?! 
vented  from  attending  to  thofe  employments  that! 
were  neceifary  for  their  fubfiftence.  Their  reward^ 
arofe  fropi  that  pleafing  fenfation  which  we  expe- 
rience from  an  internal  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
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irirtue,  and  from  the  view  of  the  homage  paid  to  B  o  o  K 
t  by  other   men.     This  moral  wealth  was   the    ^^^• 
rreatefl  treafure  of  rlfmg  focieties  ;  a  kind  of  coin 
vhich   it  was  equally  the  interefl  of  government 
md  of  morality  not  to  diminifli  the  value  of. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the 
lourifhing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant 
tate  of  focieties.  The  patriot^  who  fcrved  his 
:ountry,  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to 
leftroy  it.  The  impoft  laid  by  Ariftides  on  all 
jreece,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againft  Perfia, 
/as  fo  moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contri- 
lute  of  themfelves,  called  it  the  happy  fortune  of 
Greece  !  What  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a  coun- 
ry,  in  which  taxes  made  the  happinefs  of  the 
eople ! 

The  Romans  acquired  power  and  empire  almofl: 
dthout  any  affiftance  from  the  public  treafury. 
'he  love  of  wealth  would  have  diverted  them 
"om  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  The  public 
:rvice  was  attended  to  without  any  views  of  in- 
:reft,  even  after  their  manners  had  been  cor- 
jpted. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  there  were  no 
ixes,  for  on  what  could  they  have  been  levied  ? 
he  man  and  the  land  were  both  the  property  of 
le  Lord.  It  was  both  a  real  and  a  perfonal  fer- 
tude. 

When  knowledge  began  to  difFufe  it's  light  over 
brope,  the  nations  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
eir  own  fecurity.  They  voluntarily  furni(hed 
:ntributions  to  reprefs  foreign  and  domeftic  ene- 
mies. But  thofe  tributes  were  moderate,  becaufe 
i.nces  were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  to  divert 
im  to  purpofes  of  their  own  caprices,  or  to  the 
^vantage  of  their  ambition. 
The  New  World  was  difcovered,  and  the  paf- 
:n  for  conqueft  engaged  every  nation.     That 
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BOOK  fpirit  of  aggrandizement  was  inconfiflent  witl 
^'-^*  the  flovvnefs  with  which  affairs  are  managed  ii 
popular  aflemblies ;  and  fovereigns  fucceede( 
without  much  difficuhy  in  appropriating  t( 
themfelves  greater  rights  than  they  had  ever  bcj 
fore  enjoyed.  The  impofuion  of  taxes  was  th( 
mod  important  of  their  ufurpations,  and  it  is  thatj 
the  confequences  of  which  have  been  the  mol 
pernicious. 

Princes  have  even   ventured   to   render  th( 
marks   of  fervitude   apparent   upon  all  their  fubj 
jeds,  by  levying  a  poll-tax.     Independent  of  thj 
humiliation  it  is  attended  with,  can  any  thing  b( 
more  arbitrary  than  fuch  a  tax. 
,    Is  the  tax  to  be  levied  upon  voluntary  informaj 
lion  ?  But  this  would  require  between  the  mol 
narch  and  his  fubjeds  an  attachment  to  each  othei 
arifing  from   a  principle   of  duty,  which   fhould 
unite  them  by  a  mutual  love  of  the  general  goodj 
or,  at   leaft,  a  regard  to    public  welfare,  to   in«|| 
fpire  the  one  with  confidence  in  the  other,  by  a  " 
lincere   and  reciprocal    communication   of    their 
intelligence,  and  of  their  fentiments.     Even  then, 
upon   what   is   this  confcientious   principle   to  be 
founded,  which  is   to  ferve   as    an    inftruclor,  a 
guide,  and  a  check  in  the  affairs  of  government  Lc 
Is  the  fan6tuary  of  families,  or  the  clofet  of  the  " 
citizen,  to  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  fur- 
prife,  and  bring  to  light,  what  he  does  not  chufc 
to  reveal,  what   it  is  often  of  importance  to  hiotf 
not  to   difcover.      What   an   inquifition   is   thisff 
What  an  injurious  violence!  Though  we  flioula 
even  become  acquainted  with  the   refources  and 
means  of  fubfidence  of  every  individual,  do  they, 
not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  productions  of  induflry?  Arc 
they  not  leiiened  by  the  increafe  of  children,  by 
the  decay  of  Itrength  through  ficknefs,  age,  and 
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aborious  occupations.  The  very  faculties  of  the  book 
luman  fpecies,  which  are  ufeful  and  employed  in  ,^^^' 
aborious  occupations,  do  they  not  change  with 
hofe  vicifTitudes  occafionedby  time  in  everything 
hat  depends  on  nature  and  fortune?  The  perfonal 
ax  is  a  vexation  then  to  the  individual,  without 
>eing  a  general  benefit.  A  poll-tax  is  a  fort  of 
lavery,  oppreflive  to  the  man,  without  being  pro- 
itable  to  the  (late. 
After  princes  had  impofed  this  tax,  which  is 
mark  of  defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner 
ir  later,  imports  were  then  laid  upon  articles  of 
onfumption.  Sovereigns  have  affected  to  con- 
ider  this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  meafure  volun- 
ary,  becaufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  expen- 
:es  of  the  fubject,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
Tcafe  or  diminifh  according  to  his  abilities,  or 
lis  propenfitics,  which  arc  for  the  mod  part  fac- 
itious. 

I  But   if  taxation  aifeiEl  the  commodities  which 

ire  of  immediate  neceilitv,  it  mud  be  confidercd 

iS  an  aft  of  the  greateft  cruelty.     Previous  to  all 

le  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a  right  to  fubfiff. 

Ind  is  he  to  loie  that  right  by  the  eftablidiment 

f  laws  ?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 

eople  at  a  high  price,  is  in  reality  to  deprive  them 

f  it :  to   wrefl:    from  them  by  a  tax  the  natural 

leans  of  preferving  life,  is,  in  faft,  to  affecl  the 

ery  principle  of  their  exiitence.     By  extorting 

le  fubfiflence  of  the  needy,  the  date  takes  from 

im  his   drength  with   his  food.     It  reduces  the 

Dor  man  to  a  date  of  beggary  ;  and  the  labouring 

lan  to  that  of  idlenefs ;  it  makes  the  unfortunate 

lan  become  a  rogue ;  that  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of 

ringing  the  man  who  is  ready  to  darve  to  an  un- 

mely  end,  from  the  extreme  didrefs  to  which  he 

reduced. 
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BOOK  If  the  impofts  afFed  commodities  lefs  necclTary, 
^*^'  how  many  hands,  loll  to  tillage  and  the  arts,  arc 
employed,  not  in  guarding  the  bulwarks  of  the 
empire,  but  in  crowding  the  kingdom  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  ufelefs  barriers  ;  in  embarrafling 
the  gates  of  towns  ;  infefting  the  highways  and 
roads  of  commerce  ;  and  fearching  into  cellars^ 
granaries,  and  ftorehoufes !  What  a  ftate  of  war 
between  prince  and  people,  between  fubjedl  and 
fubjed!  How  many  prifons,  gallies,  and  gibbets 
prepared  for  a  number  of  unhappy  perfons  who, 
have  been  urged  on  to  fraudulent  pradices,  toj 
fmuggling,  and  even  to  piracy,  by  the  iniquity  oilf 
the  revenue  laws ! 

The  avidity  of  fovereigns  has  extended  itfelf 
from  the  articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic 
carried  on  from  one  ftate  to  another.  Infatiable 
tyrants!  Will  ye  never  be  fenfible,  that  if  ye  lay 
duties  on  what  ye  offer  to  the  ftranger,  he  will  buy 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  will  give  only  the  price 
demanded  by  other  ftates  :  if  even  your  own  fub- 
je£ls  were  the  fole  proprietors  of  that  produce 
you  have  taxed,  they  ftill  would  never  be  able  to 
make  other  nations  fubmit  to  fuch  exactions ;  for 
in  that  cafe  the  demand  would  be  for  a  lefs  quan- 
tity, and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower 
the  price,  in  order  to  find  a  fale  for  it. 

The  duty  on  merchandife  which  one  ftate  re- 
ceives from  another,  is  not  lefs  unreafonable. 
The  price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the 
competition  of  other  countries,  the  duties  will 
be  paid  by  the  fubjeds  of  that  ftate  which  buys 
commodities  for  it's  neighbours.  Poflibly,  the 
increafe  in  the  price  of  foreign  produce  may  di- 
niini(h  the  confumption  of  it.  But  if  a  lefs 
quantity  of  merchandife  be  fold  to  any  country,  a 
lefs  quantity  will  be  purchafed  of  it.  The  pro- 
fits of  trade  are  to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to 
2  the 
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the   quantity  of  merchandife   fold   and   bought,  book 
Commerce  is  in  fad  nothing  more  than  exchange    ^^• 
of  the  value  of  one  commodity  for  that  of  another.    ^ 
It  is  not  poffible  then  to  oppofe  the  courfe  of 
thefe  exchanges,  without  lowering  the  value  of 
the  productions  that  are  fold,  by  reftraining  the 
fale  of  them. 

Whether  therefore  duties  be  laid  on  our  own 
or  on  foreign  merchandife,  the  induftry  of  the 
fubjed  will  neceffarily  fuffer  by  it.  The  means 
of  payment  will  be  fewer,  and  there  will  be  lefs 
•aw  materials  to  work  up.  The  greater  diminu- 
:ion  there  is  in  the  annual  produce,  the  greater 
ilfo  will  be  the  decreafe  of  labour.  Then  all  the 
aws  that  can  be  made  againft  beggars  will  be  in- 
!fFedual,  for  man  mufl  live  on  what  is  given  him, 
f  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 

But  what  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  mod 
proper  to  conciliate  the  public  interefl  with  the 
ights  of  individuals  ?  It  is  the  land-tax.  An  im- 
)ofl:  is,  with  rcfpect  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  it 
s  charged,  an  annual  expence.  It  can  only, 
herefore,  be  aiTeiTed  on  an  annual  revenue ;  for 
lothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  difcharge  an 
.nnual  expence.  Now  there  never  can  be  any 
mnual  revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.  It  is 
and  only  which  returns  yearly  what  has  been 
)eftowed  upon  it,  with  an  additional  profit  that 
[lay  be  difpofed  of.  It  is  but  within  thefe  few 
cars  that  we  have  begun  to  be  fenfible  of  this 
uportant  truth.  Some  men  of  abilities  will  one 
ay  be  able  to  demonilrate  the  evidence  of  it :  and 
lat  government  which  firfl  makes  this  the  founda- 
lon  of  it's  fyftem,  will  neceffarily  be  raifed  to  a 
egree  of  profperiiy  unknown  to  all  nations  and 
11  ages. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  eftate  in  Europe  at  prefent 
^hofe  fituation  admits  of  fo  great  a  change.    The 

taxes 
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BOO  K  taxes  are  every  where  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo 
^^^-  multiplied,  the  wants  fo  urgent,  the  treafury  o 
the  (late  in  general  fo  much  indebted,  that  a  fud 
den  change  in  the  mode  of  raifmg  the  public  re 
venues,  would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  fubjedl.  But  an  enlight- 
ened and  provident  policy  will  tend,  by  flow  and 
gradual  (leps,  towards  fo  falutary  an  end.  With 
courage  and  prudence  it  will  remove  every  ob- 
jlacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  private  in 
terefl:  might  have  to  oppofe  to  a  fyflem  of  admi 
niftration,  the  advantages  of  which  appear  to  us 
beyond  all  calculation. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  leflcn  the  benefits  o 
this  fortunate  innovation,  it  will  be  neceffary  th 
all  lands  without  diflin£licn  fhould  be  fubjede 
to  taxation.     The  public  weal  is  a  treafure  i 
common,  wherein  every  individual  fliould  depofij 
his  tribute,  his  fervice,  and  his  abilities.     Name 
and  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of  men  an 
their  pofTcflions.     It  would  be  the  utmofl  mean 
nefs  and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftindions  re 
ceived  from  our  anceflors,  in   order  to  withdraw 
ourfelves  from  the  burdens  of   fociety.     Every 
mark  of  difliii£Vion  that  is  not  of  general  utility 
fhould  be  confidered  as  injurious,  it  can  only  be 
equitable,  when  it   is   founded  on  a  formal  en 
gagement  of  devoting  our  lives  and  fortunes  in 
more  particular  manner  to   the  fervice   of  ou 
country. 

If  in  our  days  the  tax  were  laid  for  the  fir(^ 
time  upon  the  land,  would  it  not  neceiTarily  b 
fuppofed  that  the  contribution  (hould  be  propor-? 
tioned  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  eftates? 
Would  any  one  venture  to  allege  his  employ^ 
ments,  his  fervices,  his  dignities,  in  order  to. 
fcreen  himfelf  from  the  tributes  required  for  thcj 
public   fervice  ?    What    connexion    have    taxei^ 

wit 
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with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions?  They  relateBOOK. 
only  to  the   revenue :  and   this    belongs  to  the  ^  ^^^ 
itate,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  neceflary  for  the  pub- 
lic defence. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tax  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  lands  is  more  difficult  to  afcertain. 
Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  ecclefiaflical 
tithes,  unfortunately  levied  in  the  greateft  part  of 
Europe,  would  be  a  proper  mode  to  be  adopted. 
In  that  fyftem,  fay  they,  there  could  be  no  fraud 
nor  miftake.  According  as  circumftances  (hould 
require  more  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 
treafury  would  take  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  fixth 
part  of  the  produdions  at  the  time  of  the  harveft, 
and  every  thing  would  be  fettled  without  con- 
ftraint,  without  deceit,  without  miftruft,  and 
without  opprellion. 

But  in  this  mode  of  levying  how  will  the  tax 
be  collected,  for  objecls  fo  multiplied,  fo  vari- 
able, and  fo  little  known  ?  Would  not  the  form 
of  adminiftration  require  enormous  expences  ? 
Would  not  the  forming  of  the  tax  give  occafion  to 
profits  too  confiderable  ?  If  this  arrangement 
fhould  therefore  appear  mod  fatal  to  citizens, 
would  it  not  be  molt  fatal  to  government  ?  How 
can  any  one  poflibly  doubt,  that  the  intereft 
of  the  individual  is  the  fame  as, that  of  the 
fociety  f  Can  any  one  be  ftill  ignorant  of  the 
clofe  connexion  there  is  between  the  fovereiga 
who  afks  and  the  fubjects  who  grant  ? 

Besides,  this  impoft,  apparently  fo  equal, 
would  in  fa6t  be  the  moft  difproportioncd  of  all 
thofe  which  ignorance  hath  ever  fuggefted. 
While  one  contributor  fhould  be  required  to 
give  up  only  the  fourth  of  his  revenue,  one  half, 
and  fometimes  more,  would  be  taken  from 
others,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fame  quantity 
of  productions,  will  have  been  obliged^  by  the 

nature 
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BOO  K  nature  of  an  ungrateful  foil,  or  by  the  difficulty 
XIX.    Qf  -working  it,  to  fupport  expences  infinitely  more 
confidcrable. 

These  inconveniences  have  occafioned  an  idea 
to  be  rejedled,  which  has  been  propofed  or  fup- 
ported  by  men  little  verfed  in  political  oeconomy, 
but  difgufled,  with  reafon,  at  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  they  faw  the  lands  taxed.  Suppofe  the 
extent  of  the  domain  be  admitted  as  a  rule,  yet 
it  mu(l  be  confidered  that  there  are  fome  lands 
which  can  pay  a  great  deal,  others  which  can  pay 
little,  and  fome,  even,  which  can  pay  nothing, 
becaufe  the  profits  remaining,  after  all  the  ex- 
pences, are  fcarce  fufficient  to  determine  the  moft 
intelligent  man  to  cultivate  them.  If  an  exa£t 
ftate  of  the  leafes  be  demanded,  will  not  the  farm- 
ers and  proprietors  a6i:  in  concert  to  deceive  the 
government?  and  what  means  are  there  to  dif- 
cover  a  fraud,  planned  with  confummate  art? 
If  you  will  allow  men  to  give  in  the  account  of 
their  own  eflates,  for  one  of  thefe  declarations, 
that  fhall  be  honeft,  will  there  not  be  a  hundred 
falfe  ones  ?  and  will  not  the  citizen  of  ftrid:  pro- 
bity be  the  vidim  of  him  who  is  deftitute  of 
principles  ?  In  the  mode  of  taking  an  eftimation 
of  the  value  of  the  lands,  will  not  the  agent  of 
the  trcafury  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fuborned  by  con- 
tributors whofe  interefl  it  is  to  bribe  him  ?  Sup- 
pofe the  care  of  making  the  repartitions  be  left  to 
the  inhabitants  of  each  diftrid,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  mod  equitable  rule,  the  mod  conformable  to 
the  rights  of  nature  and  property ;  and  yet  it 
mud  neceflarily  produce  fo  many  cabals,  alterca- 
tions, and  animofities,  fo  violent  a  collifion  be- 
tween the  paflions,  which  will  interfere  with  each 
other,  that  it  cannot  be  produdive  of  that  fyftera 
of  equity  which  might  infure  the  public  hap- 
pinefs. 

A  REGIS- 
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'  A  REGISTER  book,  which  would  cautioufly  B  o  o  K 
meafure  the  lands,  which  would  appreciate,  with  ^^ 
equity,  their  value,  would  alone  be  capable  of 
effecting  this  fortunate  revolution.  This  prin- 
ciple, fo  fimple  and  fo  evident,  hath  been  rarely 
applied,  and  then  but  imperfedly.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  fine  inflitution,  though  warmly 
oppofed  by  authority  and  by  corruption,  will  be 
improved  in  thole  dates  v/here  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  that  it  will  be  introduced  in  the  empires 
where  it  doth  not  yet  exift.  The  monarch  who 
fhall  fignalize  his  reign  by  this  great  benefit,  will 
be  blefl'ed  during  his  life,  his  memory  will  be 
dear  to  pofterity,  and  his  felicity  will  be  extended 
beyond  ages,  if,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  there 
exifts  a  God,  the  remunerator  of  good  actions. 

But  let  not  government,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  have  been  eflabliflied,  or  ilill  fubfifts,  ever 
carry  the  meafure  of  imports  to  excefs.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  their  origin  they  rendered  men  more 
adive,  more  fober,  and  more  intelligent;  and 
that  they  have  thus  contributed  to  the  profperity 
of  empires.  This  opinion  is  not  deftltute  of  pro- 
bability ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  certain,  that  when 
the  taxes  have  been  extended  beyond  the  proper 
limits,  they  have  flopped  the  labours,  cxtin- 
guifhed  induftry,  and  produced  difcouragement. 
Though  man  hath  been  condemned  by  nature 
to  perpetual  watchings  in  order  to  fecure  a  fub- 
fiflence,  this  urgent  care  hath  not  exerted  all  his 
faculties.  His  dcfires  have  been  extended  much 
beyond  this;  and  the  more  numerous  are  the  ob- 
jefts  which  have  entered  into  his  plan  of  happinefs, 
the  more  repeated  have  been  his  efforts  to  attain 
them.  If  he  hath  been  reduced,  by  tyranny,  to 
cxpcft  nothing  more  from  obflinate  labour  than 
articles  of  primary  neceflity,  his  activity  hath 
been  diminifhed  j  he  hath  himfelf  contradled  the 

fpherc 
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BOO  Kfphcre  of  his  wants.  Troubled,  fourcd,  and  ex* 
^^  ,  haufted  by  the  oppreflive  fpirit  of  the  treafury, 
'  he  hath  either  languifhed  by  his  wretched  fire-fide, 
or  hath  quitted  his  country  in  fearch  of  a  lefs  un- 
fortunate deftiny,  or  hath  led  a  wandering  and- 
vagabond  life  over  defolated  provinces.  Mod  fo^ 
cieties  have,  at  different  periods,  fuffered  thefe 
calamities,  and  exhibited  this  hideous  fpedacle. 

Accordingly,  it  is  an  error,  and  a  very  great 
one,  to  judge  of  the  power  of  empires  by  the  re- 
venue of  the  fovereign.  This  bafis  of  calculation 
would  be  the  bed  that  could  be  eftablifhed,  if 
the  tributes  were  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of 
the  citizens  ;  but  when  the  republic  is  oppreffed 
by  the  weight  or  the  variety  of  the  impofts,  thefe 
riches,  far  from  being  a  fign  of  national  prof- 
perity,  are  a  mark  of  decay.  The  people,  una- 
ble to  furnifn  any  extraordinary  affiftance  to  the 
mother-country,  when  threatened  or  invaded, 
yield  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  fubmit  to  fhameful 
and  ruinous  laws.  The  cataftrophe  is  haftcned, 
when  the  treafury  has  recourfe  to  the  farming  of 
the  revenue,  in  order  to  colledt  the  taxes. 

The  contribution  of  the  citizens  towards  the 
public  treafury  is  a  tribute :  they  fhould  prefent 
it  themfelves  to  the  fovereign ;  who,  on  his  part, 
ought  prudently  to  diredl  the  employment  of  it. 
Every  intermediate  agent  deflroys  thefe  connec- 
tions, which  cannot  be  too  nearly  united.  His 
influence  becomes  an  unavoidable  fource  of  divi- 
fion  and  ravage.  It  is  under  this  odious  afpefl: 
that  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  have  always  been 
confidered. 

The  farmers  of  the  revenue  contrive  the  taxes ; 
and  it  is  their  bufmefs  to  multiply  them.  They 
envelop  them  in  obfcurity,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  degree  of  extenfion  moftfuitable  to  themfelves. 
Their  interefts  are  fupported   by  judges  chofen 

by 
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by  themfelves.  They  bribe  every  accefs  to  thcB  O  o  k 
throne;  and  they  caufe  at  pleafurc  their  zeal  to  ^  ^^X. 
be  extolled,  or  the  people  to  be  calumniated, 
who  arc  diflatisfied,  with  reafon,  at  their  vexa- 
tions. By  thofe  vile  artifices  they  plunge  the 
province  into  the  lowed  degree  of  mifery,  while 
their  own  coffers  regurgitate  with  riches.  Then 
it  is  that  the  laws,  manners,  honour,  and  the 
little  remains  of  the  blood  of  the  nation,  are  fold 
to  them  at  the  vilefl:  price.  The  contractor  en- 
joys, without  fhame  or  remorfe,  thefe  infamous 
and  criminal  advantages,  till  he  hath  deflroyed 
the  ftate,  the  prince,  and  himfelf. 

Free  nations  have  feldom  experienced  this 
terrible  defliny.  Humane  and  confiderate  prin- 
ciples have  made  them  prefer  an  adminiftration 
almofl:  always  of  a  paternal  kind,  to  receive  the 
contributions  of  the  citizens.  It  is  in  abfolute 
governments  that  the  tyrannical  cuftom  of  farm- 
ing out  the  revenue  is  peculiarly  adopted.  Go- 
vernment have  fometimes  been  alarmed  at  the 
ravages  occafioned  by  this  pra6tice  ;  but  timid, 
ignorant,  or  indolent  adminiftrators,  have  appre- 
hended, that  in  the  confufion  in  which  things 
were,  a  total  fubverfion  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  lead  change.  Wherefore,  then, 
fhould  not  the  time  of  the  difeafe  be  that  of  the 
remedy  ?  Then  it  is  that  the  minds  of  men  arc 
better  difpofed  to  a  change,  that  oppofitlon  is  lefs 
violent,  and  that  the  revolution  is  more  eafily  ac- 
complifhed. 

It  is  not,  however,  fufficient  that  the  impoft 
fhould  be  levied  with  equity,  and  that  it  fhould 
be  collected  with  moderation  ;  it  is  further  necef- 
fary  that  it  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  government,  which  are  not  always  the  fame. 
War  hath  ever  required  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  age,  more  confidcrable  expences  than  peace. 

The 
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BOO  KThe  ancients  made  a  provlfion  for  them  by  their 
^]^'  oeconomy  in  times  of  tranquillity.  Since  the  ad- 
vantages of  circulation,  and  the  principles  of  in- 
duftry,  have  been  better  underftood,  the  method 
of  laying  up  fpecie  for  this  purpofe  has  been  pro- 
fcribed,  and  that  of  impofing  extraordinary  taxes 
has  been,  with  reafon,  preferred.  Every  (late 
that  fhould  prohibit  them  would  find  itfelf  ob- 
liged, in  order  to  protrad  it's  fall,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  methods  made  ufe  of  at  Conftan- 
tinople.  The  Sultan,  who  can  do  every  thing 
but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to  give 
up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  delegates, 
that  he  may  afterwards  deprive  them  of  what  they 
have  plundered  from  his  fubjefts. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  ftiould 
be  ordered,  regulated,  and  adminiftered  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The  impoft  has 
ever  depended  on,  and  mufl  be  proportioned  to, 
the  property  poffeffed.  He  who  is  not  mafter  of 
the  produce  is  not  mafter  of  the  field.  Tributes, 
therefore,  among  all  nations  have  always  been 
firft  impofed  upon  proprietors  only  ;  whether  the 
lands  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  or  the 
clergy  fhared  them  with  the  nobles ;  or  whether 
they  pafled,  by  means  of  commerce  and  induflry, 
into  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  the  citizens. 
Every  where,  thofe  who  were  in  polTeilion  of  them 
had  referved  to  themfelves  the  natural,  unaliena- 
ble, and  facred  right,  of  not  being  taxed  with- 
out their  own  confent.  If  we  do  not  admit  this 
principle,  there  is  no  longer  any  monarchy,  or 
any  nation  ;  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  a  de- 
fpotic  mafter,  and  a  herd  of  Haves. 

Ye  people,  whofe  kings  command  every  thing 
at  pleafure,  read  over  again  the  hiftory  of  your 
own  country.  You  will  fee  that  your  anceftors 
affembled  themfelves,  and  deliberated,  whenever 
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a  fubfidy  was  in  agitation.  If  this  cuftom  be  ne-B  o  o  K 
gle£led,  the  right  is  not  loft ;  it  is  recorded  in  ^^^• 
heaven,  which  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind  to  ^~ 
poffefs ;  it  is  written  on  the  field  you  have  taken 
the  pains  to  inclofe,  in  order  to  fecure  to  your- 
felves  the  enjoyment  of  it :  it  is  written  in  your 
hearts,  where  the  divinity  has  imprefled  the  love 
of  liberty.  Man,  whofe  head  is  raifed  towards 
heaven,  was  not  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator 
to  bow  before  man.  No  one  is  greater  than  an- 
other, but  by  the  choice  and  confent  of  all.  Ye 
courtiers,  your  greatnefs  confifts  in  your  lands, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  your  attendance  on 
your  mafter.  Be  lefs  ambitious,  and  ye  will  be 
richer.  Do  juftice  to  your  vafTals,  and  ye  will 
improve  your  fortunes  by  increafing  the  general 
happinefs.  What  advantage  can  ye  propofe  to 
yourfelves  by  raifing  the  edifice  of  defpotifm  up- 
on the  ruins  of  every  kind  of  liberty,  virtue,  fen- 
timent,  and  property  ?  Confider  that  this  power 
will  crulh  you  all.  Around  this  formidable  Co- 
loiTus  ye  are  no  more  than  figures  of  bronze, 
reprefenting  the  nations  chained  at  the  feet  of  a 
ftatue. 

If  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  be  in  the  prince 
alone,  though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intereft  to 
burden  and  opprefs  his  people,  yet  they  will  be 
burdened  and  oppreiTed.  The  caprices,  profu- 
fions,  and  encroachments  of  the  fovereign,  will 
no  longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with 
no  obftacles.  A  falfe  and  cruel  fyftem  of  politics 
will  foon  perfuade  him,  that  rich  fubjeds  will  al- 
ways become  infolent ;  that  they  muft  be  diftreff- 
cd,  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  fubjection  ;  and  that 
poverty  is  the  firmed:  rampart  of  the  throne.  He 
will  proceed  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every  thing 
is  at  his  difpofal  j  that  nothing   belongs  to   his 
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BOO  Kflavcs;  and  that  he  does  them  a  favour  in  leaving 
^^^-     them  any  thing. 

The  government  will  appropriate  to  itfelf  all 
the  means  and  refources  of  induflry  ;  and  will  lay 
fiich  reflraints  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  every 
article  of  trade,  as  will  entirely  abforb  the  profits 
arifing  from  it.  Commerce  will  only  be  circu- 
lated by  the  interference,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  treafury.  Cultivation  will  be  negleded  by 
mercenaries  who  can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring 
property.  The  nobility  will  ferve  in  the  army 
only  for  pay.  The  magiftrate  will  give  judg- 
ment only  for  the  fake  of  his  fees  and  his  falary. 
Merchants  will  keep  their  fortunes  concealed,  in 
order  that  they  may  convey  them  out  of  a  land 
where  there  is  no  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  nor  any 
fecurity  left.  The  nation,  then  lofmg  all  it's  im- 
portance, will  conceive  an  indifference  for  it's 
kings ;  will  fee  it's  enemies  only  in  thofe  who  are 
it*s  maffers  ;  will  be  induced  to  hope  that  a 
change  of  flavery  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  yoke 
of  it;  will  expe^l  it's  deliverance  from  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  refloration  of  it's  tranquillity  from 
an  entire  overthrow  of  the  (late. 

*^  This  defcription  is  dreadful,"  faid   a  vizier 
to  me,  for  there    are  viziers  every  where.     "  I 
*'  am  concerned  at   it.     But  without  contribu- 
tion, how  can  I  maintain  that  flrength  of  the 
flate,  the  neceiTity  and  advantage  of  which  you 
yourfeif  acknowledge  ?  This  flrength  fhould  be 
permanent,  and  always  equal ;  otherwife  there 
would   be  no  more  fecurity  for  your  perfons, 
your   property,  or   your  induflry.     Happinefs 
*'  undefended  is  no  more  than  a  chimera.     My 
**  expences  are  independent  of  the  variety  of  fca- 
''  fons,  of  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  and 
*'  of  all  accidents.     It  is  therefore  neceffary  that 
**  they  Ihould  be  fupplied   by  you,  although    a 
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**  peftilence  (hould  have   deftroyed  your   cattle,  BOOK 

f'  though  infe^ls  fhould  have  devoured  your  vines,     •^^^• 

*'  and  though  the  hail  fliould  have  rooted  up  your  " 

"  harvefts.     You  mufl  pay,  or  I  will  turn  againft 

"  you  that  ftrength  of  the  Itate,  which  hath  been 

"  created   for  your  fafety,  and   which  it   is  your 

"  bufinefs  to  maintain.*' 

This  oppreflive  fyftem  concerned  only  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands.  The  vizier  foon  informed  me 
ol:  the  means  which  he  employed  to  render  the 
other  members  of  the  confederacy  fubfervient  to 
the  treafury. 

"  It  is  chiefly  in  the  cities  that  the  mechanical 
and  liberal  arts,  of  utility  or  ornament,  of  ne- 
ccflity  or  fancy,  are  concentrated,  or  at  leafl 
their  activity,  their  difplay,  or  their  improve- 
ment. There  it  is  that  the  rich,  and  confe- 
quently  indolent  citizens,  attracted  or  fixed  by 
the  charms  of  fociety,  endeavour  to  delude  the 
wearifomenefs  of  life  by  faftitious  wants.  There 
it  is,  that  in  order  to  gratify  them,  they  employ 
the  poor,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  in- 
duftrious  man  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  wants  of  primary  neceflity,  which 
are  for  a  long  time  the  only  wants  with  which 
he  is  tormented,  endeavours  to  multiply  the 
factitious  wanes  of  the  rich  man  ;  from  whence 
arifcs  between  the  one  and  the  other  a  mutual 
dependence,  founded  upon  their  refpedlive  in- 
tereds  j  for  the  induftrious  man  wiihes  to  la- 
bour, while  the  rich  man  wiihes  to  enjoy. 
If,  therefore,  I  can  tax  the  necefiary  articles 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  whether  induf- 
trious or  idle,  that  is  to  fay,  if  I  can  raife  the 
price,  for  the  ft  ate,  of  all  the  commodities 
and  merchaudife  which  are  cqnfumed  tliere, 
by  the  wants  of  all  the  individuals  ;  I  fnall  then 
have  taxed  all  the  fpecies   of  induftry,  and  I 

fhall 
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book"  fliall  have  brought  them  to  the  condition  of 
XIX.  «c  the  induftrious  hulbandman.  I  fhall  have  done 
"  flill  more ;  and  efpecially,  let  not  this  circum- 
**  ftance  efcape  your  notice,  I  fhall  have  made 
*'  the  rich  pay  for  the  poor,  becaufe  the  latter 
**  will  not  fail  to  raife  the  price  of  his  producti- 
*^  ons,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  his 
*'  wants." 

I  CONJURE  thee,  vizier,  to  fpare,  at  leaft,  the 
air,  the  water,  the  fire,  and  even  the  corn,  which 
is  not  Icfs,  than  thofe  three  elements,  the  facred 
right  of  every  man,  without  exception.  Deprived 
of  light,  no  one  can  either  live  or  a6l,  and  with- 
out life  or  a£lion  there  can  be  no  induflry. 

"  I  WILL  think  of  it.  But,  attend  to  me  in  all 
"  the  different  plans,  by  which  I  have  compre- 
hended all  the  other  objects  of  ncceflity,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  cities.  In  the  firfl:  place,  being 
*'  mafter  of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  I  fuffer 
"  nothing  to  come  from  foreigners,  nor  any 
**  thing  to  be  conveyed  to  them,  unlefs  they  pay 
**  in  proportion  to  the  number,  weight,  and  va- 
"  lue  of  the  thing  lent.  By  this  mode,  he  who 
*'  hath  manufactured,  or  who  exports,  yields  to 
*^  me  a  part  of  his  profits  ;  and  he  who  receives 
*'  or  confumes,  gives  me  fomething  above  what 
"  belongs  to  the  merchant,  or  to  the  manufac- 
'*  turer.'' 

I  UNDERSTAND,  vizicr  ;  but  by  interfering  thus 
between  the  feller  and  the  purchafer,  between  the 
manufadturer,  or  the  merchant,  and  the  confumer, 
without  being  called  upon,  and  without  your  in- 
terference being  profitable  to  them,  fince,  on  the 
contrary,  you  keep  it  up  to  their  detriment,  doth 
it  not  happen,  that  on  their  parts  they  endeavour, 
by  deceiving  thee  fome  how  or  other,  to  diminifh 
thv  Ihare,  or  even  to  fruftrate  thee  of  it  ? 

"  Un- 
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"  Undoubtedly  :  but  of  what  ufe  would  theB  O  o  K 
"  ftrength  of  the  flate  be  to  me  then,  if  I  did  not,^^^ 
*'  employ  it  in  finding  out  the  fraud,  in  guarding 
"  againfl  it,  or  in  punifhing  it  ?  If  they  endea- 
"  vour  to  with-hold  or  to  diminifh  my  (hare,  I 
"  take  the  whole  ;  and  even  fometimes  proceed 
"  a  little  further." 

I  COMPREHEND  you  !  Thus  it  is  that  wars  and 
exadtions  are  ftill  maintained  on  the  frontiers,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  provinces;  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  prefs  upon  that  fortunate  indufliry,  which 
is  the  tie  of  the  moft  diftvmt  nations,  and  of  the 
people  the  moft  feparated  by  their  manners  and 
by  their  religion. 

"  I  AM  forry  for  it.  But  every  thing  mull  be 
*'  fatrificed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate,  to  that 
*'  bulwark  which  is  raifed  againft  the  jealoufy 
*'  and  rapacioufnefs  of  neigitbouring  powers.  The 
*'  intereft  of  particular  individuals,  doth  not  al- 
''  ways  agree  with  that  of  the  greater  number. 
*'  One  effed:  of  the  proceeding  you  complain  of  is,' 
"  to  preferve  to  you  commodities  and  prcdudlions, 
"  which  perfonai  advantage  would  deprive  you  of 
"  by  exporting  them  to  foreign  countries ;  and  I 
"  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandife, 
"  which,  by  the  fuper-abundance  they  would  oc- 
"  cafion,  when  united  to  your's,  would  lower  the 
"  price  of  the  latter." 

I  THANK  thee,  vizier ;  but  is  it  necelTary  that 
thou  fhouldft  have  troops  ?  Thofe  troops  are 
very  inconvenient.  And  couldft  thou  not  fcrve 
me  without  a  military  parade  ? 

"  If  you  perpetually  interrupt  me,  you  will 
*'  lofe  the  thread  of  my  fubtile  and  marvellous 
"  operations.  After  having  laid  a  tax  on  mer- 
"  chandife,  on  it's  entrance,  and  on  it's  going 
"  out  of  the  empire,  on  it's  paiTage  from  one 
*'  piovince  to  the  other,  1  foliov/  the  track  of  the 
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O  o  K"  traveller,  who  goes  through  my  diftridl  on  ac- 
^'^^"  count  of  his   affairs,  or  through  motives  of  cu- 
riofity.      I  follow  the   peafant   who    carries  to 
town  the  produce  of  the  fields,  or  of  his  farm- 
yard ;  and  when  thirft  drives  him  into  a  public 
"  houfe,    by  means   of   an    aflbciation   with   the 

"  mailer '* 

What,  vizier!  An  inn-keeper  is  your  aflb- 
ciate  ? 

"  Certainly.  Is  there  any  thing  defpicable, 
*'  when  the  maintenance  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
*'  {late,  and  confequently  the  weahh  of  the  trea- 
*'  fury,  is  concerned  ?  By  means  of  this  aiTocia- 
"  tion,  I  receive  part  of  the  price  of  the  hquor 
*'  confumed  there." 

But  vizier,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  come 
to  be  the  partner  of  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or  ta 
vern,  in  the  fale  of  his  liquors.?  Is  it  poilible  that 
you  fhouid  be  his  purveyor. 

"  1  HIS  purveyor!  This  is  what  I  would  care- 
*'  fully  avoid.     Where  would   be  the  advantage 
*'  of  felling    the    wine,    which    the    vine-drefler 
"  might  have  given  me  as  the  tribute  of  his  in- 
duftry  ?     I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  affairs.     In  the  firfl  place,  I 
am    in    partnerfhip   with    the   vine-keeper  or 
proprietor,  with  the  brewer  and  the  dilliller  of 
brandy,  by  which  I  obtain  part  of  the  price  for 
which   they  fell   them  to    the  inn-holders,    or 
keepers  of  public  houfes;  and  I  have  afterwards 
another  with  the  latter,  by  which  they  are  ac- 
countable to  me  in  their  turn,  for  a  portion  of 
the    price  which  they    receive    from   the  con- 
fumer,  leaving  the  feller  at  liberty  to  recover 
from  the  confumer  that  fhare  of  the  price  which 
belongs  to  me  from  the  confumption." 
It  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  very  fine. 
But  vizier,  how  do  vou  manage  to  be  prefent  at* 
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all  the  Tales  of  liquors  which  are  made  in  yourB  O  o  K 
empire?  How  doth  it  happen  that  yoit  are  not^  ^^- 
pilfered  by  thefe  inn-keepers,  who  have  been  noto- 
rioufly  difhonell,  ever  fi nee  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans, though  the  queftors  were  not  in  partner- 
(hip  with  them  ?  After  what  you  have  intrufted 
to  me  I  do  not  doubt  of  any  thing,  but  I  am  cu- 
rious. 

"  It  is  in  this  infbance  that  I  (hall  appear  bold 
to  you,  and  that  you  will  admire  my  fagacity.  It 
is  impoffible  to  afpire  to  every  kind  of  merit 
and  of  glory.  Firfl,  no  man  is  allowed  to 
move  a  hogOiead  of  wine,  of  cyder,  beer,  or 
of  brandy,  either  from  the  place  where  it  is 
produced  or  prepared,  or  from  the  ware- 
houfe  or  from  the  cellar,  either  to  fell  or  to 
"  tranfport,  no  matter  for  what  purpofe,  without 
"  my  permiffion  in  writing.  By  this  I  knovv^ 
*'  what  becomes  of  them..  If  any  liquor  be 
**  met  without  this  palfport  I  feize  upon  it ; 
"  and  the  proprietor  pays  me  immediately  a 
"  third,  or  a  fourth  more  than  the  value.  Af- 
''  terwards  the  fame  agents,  who  are  employed 
"  night  and  day,  in  ail  part?,  to  afcertain  to  me 
"  the  honefty  of  the  proprietors,  or  wholefale 
*'  merchants,  in  keeping  their  compadt  of  aflo- 
"  ciation,  enter  every  day  twice  rather  than 
"  once,  into  the  houfe  of  each  inn  or  tavern- 
"  keeper,  where  they  found  the  vefTels,  reckon 
"  the  bottles ;  and  if  there  be  the  leaft  fufpicion 
"  of  pilfering  upon  my  fhare,  the  punifliment  is 
"  fo  fevere  as  to  prevent  their  being  tempted  a 
'^  fecond  time." 

But,  vizier,   in   order  to  pleafe  you,    are  not 
your  agents  fo  many  petty  fubaltern  tyrants  r 

"  I  MAKE  no  doubt  of  it^  and  i  reward  them 
''  v/di  for  it.*' 

K  k  2  Very 
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BOOK      Vkry   well  i   but  vizier,    I    have  one  fcruple. 
Thcte  aiTociations,   with  the  proprietor  and  with 
the  merchants  in  wholefale  and  in  retail,  have  a 
little  the  appearance  of  thofe  which  the  highway- 
man contracts  with  the  palTengcr  whom  he  robs. 
You  do  not  confider  what  you    fay.      My 
aflbciations   are  authorized  by  law,  and  by  the 
facred  inftitution  of  the  flrength  of  the   flare. 
**  Can    no  circumflance  then  have   an  influence 
*'  upon  your  mind  ?  But  let  me  now  perfuade  you 
to  come  with  me  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where 
you  will  not  find  me  lefs  admirable.     Nothing 
enters   there   without  bringing  fome  profit    VJ 
me.     Should  they  be  liquors,  thc-y  contribute, 
not  in  proportion  to  their  value,  as  in  my  othtr 
arrangements,  but  according  to  their  quantity; 
and  you  may  be  alTured  that  1  am  not  the  dupe. 
The   inn-keeper,  or  the  citizen,  have  nothiijg 
to  fay,  although  I  have  befides  fome  concern 
*'  with  them,  at  the  time  of  the  purchafe  and  nf 
**  the   Tale,   for  it  is  in  a   different  manner.     If 
*'  they  be  provifions,   I  have  my  agents,  not  only 
''  at  the  gates,  but  at  the  flaughter-houfes  and  iri 
the  fifh-markets ;  and  no  one  would   attempt 
to   plunder  me,  without  rifking  more  than  he 
could  get  by   the  fra\id.     Lefs  precautions  arc 
necefFary  in  refpect  to  wood,  forage,  or  paper, 
Thefe  mercantile  articles    cannot    be    pilfered 
*'  as  a  fialk  of  wine   is.     I  have,  however,  my 
*'  emifTaries  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  bye-places, 
^^  and  woe  be  to  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  en- 
deavouring to  elude  my  vigilance.     You  fee, 
therefore,  that  whoever  dwells  in   cities,  whe- 
ther he  may  live  by  his  induftry,  or  whether  he 
may  employ  his  ini:ome,  or  a  part  of  his  profits, 
in  a  falary  for  the  indultrious  man,  flill  no  one 
*'  can  confume  without  paying;  and  that  all  men 
"^^  pay  more  for  the  ufual  and  indifpenfible  con- 

''  fumptions, 
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"  fumptlons,  than  for  the  reft.  I  have  laid  every  book 
*'  kind  of  induftry  under  contribution,  without  ^_^^^ 
"  it's  perceiving  it.  There  are,  hov/ever,  fome 
*'  branches  of  it  with  which  I  have  endeavoured 
"  to  treat  more  diredly,  becaufe  tl:eir  common 
"  refidence  is  not  in  towns,  and  that  I  have 
imagined  they  would  be  more  profitable  to 
me  from  a  fpecial  contribution.  For  inftarice, 
I  have  agents  in  the  forges  and  furnaces,  where 
iron,  which  is  put  to  fo  many  different  ufes,  is 
manufadtured  and  weighed  ;  I  have  fome  in 
the  workfhops  of  the  tanners,  where  the  hides, 
which  are  of  fuch  general  utility,  are  mianufac- 
tured  ;  I  have  fome  among  all  thofe  perfons 
who  work  in  gold,  filver,  plate,  and  jewels ; 
and  you  will  not  accufe  nie,  in  this  inftance,  of 
attacking  objedls  of  primary  necelTity.  In  pro- 
portion as  my  experiments  fucceed  I  extend 
them.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhall  one  day  be 
able  to  fix  my  fateilites  by  the  fide  of  the  linen 
looms,  becaufe  they  are  fo  univerfally  ufeful. 
"  But  do  not  impart  my  fecret  to  any  one, 
"  Whenever  my  fpeculations  get  v/ind,  it  is  al- 
"  ways  to  my  detriment." 

I  AM  truly  ftricken,  vizier,  with  your  fagacity, 
or  with  that  of  your  fublime  predecellbrs. 
They  have  digged  mines  of  gold  every  where. 
They  have  made  of  your  country  a  Peru,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have,  perhaps,  had  the  fame 
deftiny  as  thofe  of  the  other  continent ;  but  of 
what  concern  is  it  to  5^ou  ?  Bat  you  fay  nothing 
to  me  of  the  fait,  and  the  tobacco,  which  you  fdi 
ten  times  above  their  intrinfic  value,  though  fait 
be  the  mod  neceifary  article  in  life,  after  bread 
and  water.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  filence  ? 
Are  you  fenfible  of  the  contradiction  in  your  con- 
dud  in  felling  this  article,  and  refufmg  to  col* 
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BOOKledl  tlic  other  contributions   in   kind,  under  pre- 
]^^  ^tcnce  of  the  trouble  of  felling  again  ? 

"  Not  in  the  leafl.  The  difference  is  eafily 
•'  perceived.  If  I  received  from  the  proprietor 
"  or  cultivator  his  fharc  of  contribution  in  kind, 
•'  in  order  to  (til  ir  again  afterwards,  I  beconne  his 
*^  competitor  in  the  markets.  My  predeceffors 
"  have  been  prudent,  in  referving  to  themfelves 
^*  the  exclufive  diflribuiion  of  them.  This  hath 
"  been  attended  vi^ith  fome  difficulty.  In  order 
"  to  bring  thofe  two  flreams  of  gold  into  the 
"  refervoir  of  the  treafury,  it  was  neceffary  to 
'•'  forbid  the  culture  and  the  manufad.ure  of  to- 
*'  bacco  in  the  nation;  which  doth  not  difpenfe 
*'  me  from  keeping  upon  the  frontiers,  and  even 
*'  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,  an  army,  to 
*'  prevent  the  introdudion  and  the  competition  of 
"  any  other  tobacco  v/ith  mine.'* 

Have  you   found   thefe  expedients   fuccefsful, 
yizier  ? 

"  Not  fo  fully  as  I  could  have  wifhcd^  not- 
*'  withfianding  the  feverity  of  the  penal  laws. 
"  As  for  the  fait,  the  difficulty  was  much  greater  ; 
"  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  my  concern  at  it. 
"  My  predeceffors  committed  an  irreparable 
^'  blunder.  Under  pretence  of  difpenfing  a  ufeful 
''  favour,  neceffary  to  fome  of  the  maritime  pro- 
"  vinces,  or,  perhaps,  induced  by  the  allurement 
^'  of  a  confiderable  fum,  though  a  temporary  one, 
*'  which  other  provinces  paid,  to  be  allowed  tofur- 
*'  nifh  themfelves  with  fait  as  they  chofe-  they  gave 
*^  way  to  exceptions,  the  confequences  of  which 
"  are,  that  it  is  not  I  who  (dl  it,  in  one  third  of 
'*  the  extent  of  the  empire,  or  thereabouts.  1  am 
*^  indeed  in  great  hopes  of  altering  this ;  but  I 
^'  mufl  wait  for  the  moment  of  diftrefs." 

Ind   pendent,  therefore,  of  the  armies  which., 
you  maintain  Vipon  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the 

importa- 
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importation   of  tobacco  and  foreign  merchandife,B  o  o  K 

you  have  flill  others   in  the  inland   parts  of  the^^^^ 

country,  to  prevent  the  fale  of  the  fait  belonging 

to  the  free  provinces  from  coming  into  competition 

u'ith  the  fale  of  your's. 

"  It  is  true.     However  I  mud  do  juftice  to 

*'  our  ancient  viziers.  They  have  left  me  a  very 
well  contrived  fyftem  of  legiflation.  For  in- 
flance,  thofe  perfons  of  the  free  countries  bor- 
dering upon  thofe  provinces  where  I  fell,  are 
allowed  to  fell  as  litde  fait  as  poffible,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  felling  it  to  my  prejudice; 
and  by  a  confequence  of  the  fame  wife  mea- 
fures,  thofe  who  are  to  purchafe  of  m.e,  and 
who,  being  near  the  free  countries,  might  be 
tempted   to  provide  themfelves  at   a    cheaper 

*'  rate,  are  compelled  to  take  more  than  they  can 

"  confume.'* 

And  is  this  cuflom  confecrated  by  law  ? 

'*  Yes  ;  and  fupported  by  the  auguft  ftrength 

"  of  the  Hate.  I  am  authorized  to  number  the 
families,  and  if  any  one  of  them  fhould  not 
purchafe  the  quantity  of  fait  that  I  think  necef- 
fary  for  their  confumption,  they  are  obliged  to 

"  pay  for  it,  all  the  fame  as  if  they  had." 

And  every  perfon   who    lliall    fait  their  meat 

with  any  other  fait  than  your's,  will  certainly  fuf- 

fer  for  it. 

"  Exceedingly.     Befide  the  feizure  of  this 

iniquitous    fait,     it    cofts    him    more  than   he 

would  expend  for  fupplying  his  family  for  feve- 

ral  years. 

And  what  becomes  of  the  feller  P 

"  The  feller!    He   is  of   courfe  a   robber,  a 

plunderer,   a  malefador,   whom    I    reduce    to 

^'  beggary   if    he    has    any  thing,   and   whom    I 

"  fend  to  the  galleys  if  he  has  ndtiung." 

But 
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BOOK     But  are  you  not,   vizier,  cxpofed  to  inceflant 
^^^-    law-fuits? 

"  I  HAVE  many  upon  my  hands;  but  there  is 
^'  a  particular  court  of  juflice,  to  which  the  ex- 
^^  chifive  determination  of  them  is  committed." 

And  how  dofl  thou  extricate  thy felf  from  them  ? 
Is  it  by  the  interference  of  thy  favourite  principle, 
the  flre^grh  of  theftate  ? 

*'  With  that,  and  with  money." 
I  CAN  but  admire,  vizier,  thy  head  and  thy  cou- 
rage. Thy  head,  which  attends  to  fo  many  ob- 
je<5ls,  and  thy  courage,  which  faces  fo  many  ene- 
mies. You  have  been  typified  in  the  holy  fcripr 
tures  by  in:imael,  whofe  hands  were  uplifted  againll 
all,  and  thofe  of  all  raifed  againft  him. 

"  Alas,  !  own  it!  But  the  importance  of  the 

"  {Irength  of  the  flate,  and   the  extent  of  it's 

wants  are  fuch,  that  it  hath  been  necefTary  to 

have   recourfe   to   other   expedients.       Befides 

what  the  proprietor  is  annually  indebted  to  me 

for  the  produce  of  his  efbate;  if  he  fhould  re- 

folve  to  fell  it,  the  purchafcr  mufl  pay  me  a  fum 

above  the  price  agreed  on  with  the  feller,     I 

have  rated  all  human  compads,  and  no  man 

enters  into  any  kii^d  of  contract  without  fur- 

*'  nifhing  me  a  contribution  proportioned  either 

"  to  the  objedt  or  the  nature  of  the  convention. 

*'  This  examination   implies  a  fet  of    profound 

*'  agents.     And  indeed  I  am   often    in  v/ant  of 

"  them.     The  pleader  cannot  take  one  fmgle  flep, 

"  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  without  forne 

"  benefit  arifmg  to  me  from  it;   and  you    will 

''  allow  that  this  tribute  is  very  innocent;  for  no 

*'  one  is  yet  difgufled  of  law-fuits." 

Suffer  me  to  take  breath,  vizier,  although  thy 
calculation  fhould  not  be  at  an  end.  Thou  hafl  wea- 
ried out  my  admiration,  and  i  know  not  which  cir- 
cumilance  fhould  moil   excite  my  aftonilliment, 

either 
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either  that  perfidious  and  barbarous  fcience  which  BOOK 
extends  it's  influence  over  every  thing,  and  prefles 
upon  every  thing  ;  or  that  patience  with  which 
fo  many  repeated  ads  of  fubtle  tyranny,  which 
fpares  nothing,  are  fupportcd.  The  (lave  receives 
bis  fubfiftence  in  exchange  for  his  hberty,  wliile 
thy  wretched  contributor  is  deprived  of  his  liberty 
by  furnifhing  thee  with  his  fubfiflence. 

Hitherto  I  have  fo  frequently  given  way  to 
emotions  even  of  indignation,  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  think  1  fhould  be  excufed  for  indulging 
myfelf  for  once  in  ridicule  and  irony,  which  have 
fo  often  decided  the  moft  important  queflions.  I 
refume  the  charadler  that  fuits  me,  and  I  fay  : 

There  undoubtedly  mufl  be  a  degree  of  pub- 
lic flrength  in  every  government,  which  fi-iali 
a6t  both  within  and  without.  Without,  to  defend 
the  body  of  the  nation  againft  tlie  jealoufy,  the 
cupidity,  the  ambition,  the  contempt,  and  vio- 
lence of  other  nations ;  and  this  protection,  or 
the  fecurity  which  fliould  be  the  effect  of  ir, 
requires  armies,  fleets,  fortrefTes,  arfenals,  feeble 
allies  to  be  kept  in  pay,  and  powerful  allies  to  be 
feconded.  Within,  to  preferve  the  citizen  attach- 
ed to  the  order  of  fociety,  from  the  troubles,  op- 
preflions,  and  i injuries  he  may  be  expofed  to  from 
;he  wicked  man,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  led 
aflray  by  pafiions,  by  perfonal  intereft,  or  by  his 
vices,  and  who  is  retrained  only  by  the  threats 
of  juftice,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

We  fhall  moreover  venture  to  advance,  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  greater  num.ber  of  citizens, 
that  the  flrength  of  the  ftate  fhould  encourage 
induftry,  flimulate  talents,  and  ailift  thofe  v/ho, 
from  an  inconfiderate  zeal,  unforefeen  misfortunes, 
or  falfe  fpeculations,  have  lofl  their  own  ability. 
It  is  from  this  principle  that  we  trace  the  necef- 
Cty  of  charity-fchook  and  hofpitals. 

In 
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BOOK  In  order  to  incrcafc  the  energy  of  this  (Irength 
^^  .  ^^  ^^^^  ftate,  which,  efpecially  in  monarchial  flares 
feems  to  be  diftindt  and  fcparate  from  the  nation  ; 
I  would  even  confent  that  the  depofitary  and  di- 
re6\:or  of  this  pubhc  ftrength  fhould  imprefs  awe 
by  a  parade  of  dignity,  fhould  attradl  by  mildnefs, 
and  encourage  by  rewards,  fince  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  it  be  feared,  refptd^d,  and  cherifhcd. 

All  thcfe  means  are  expenfive.  Expences 
fuppofe  revenue,  and  a  revenue  implies  contri- 
butions. It  is  jufl,  that  thofe  who  partake  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  fliould 
furnifh  towards  it*s  maintenance.  There  is  a  ta- 
cit but  facred  agreement  between  the  fbvereign  and 
his  fubjeds,  by  which  the  former  engages  to  afTifl, 
with  a  degree  of  that  force  proportioned  to  the 
portion  that  has  been  furnifhed  of  it,  towards  the 
general  mafs  of  contributions;  and  this  diftribu- 
tive  juflice  would  be  executed  of  itfelf  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  if  it  were  not  incefTantly  diflurbed 
by  corruption  and  vice. 

But  in  every  convention  there  is  a  proportion 
between  the  price  and  the  value  of  the  thing  ac- 
quired ;  and  this  proportion  mufl  necefTarily  be 
in  the  ratio  of  minus  on  the  fide  of  the  price,  and 
in  that  of  plus  on  the  fide  of  the  advantages.  1 
am  ready  to  purchafe  a  fword  to  defend  myfelf 
againfl  the  thief,  but  if,  in  order  to  acquire  this 
fword,  I  am  obliged  to  em.pty  my  purfe  or  to  fell 
my  houfe,  I  would  rather  compound  with  the 
thief. 

Nov7  where  then  is  this  analogy,  this  propor- 
tion of  advantages,  derived  from  the  ftrength  of 
the  ftate,  in  favour  of  a  proprietor^  when  compared 
with  the  price  which  he  pays  for  them,  if  among 
the  mofl:  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  the  leafl  ex- 
pofed  to  excurfions  and  to  foreign  attacks,  after 
having  ceded  a  part  of  his  pofTellion  he  is  obliged, 

when 
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when  he  goes  to  live  in  the  town,  to  piirchafe  atB  O  o  ic 
an  advanced  price,  for  the  benefit  of  this  ftrength 
of  the  flate,  not  only    the   productions  of  other 
people,   but  likewife  his  own,  when  he  choofes  to 
con  fume  them  ? 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantages /i)r  the 
hujbandman^  if  he  be  compelled,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  confume  in  kind  a  portion  of  his  time,  and  of 
the  means  of  his  induftry,  for  the  conflrudtion 
and  the  repairing  of  the  roads ;  and  if  he  be  alfo 
obliged  to  return  in  money  aconfiderable  portion  of 
the  produdltons  he  hath  acquired  from  the  earth  by 
the  fweat  of  his  brow  and  by  hard  labours  ?     • 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantages  for 
the  mechanic^  who  cannot  work  without  food, 
lodging,  clothing,  light,  and  firing;  and  who 
cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  thefe  articles  with- 
out contributing,  fince  thefe  feveral  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  are  taxed;  if  he  be  flill  obliged  to  return 
part  of  the  price  of  his  time  and  of  his  talents  to 
the  impofl:  which  falls  directly  upon  the  producti- 
ons of.  his  induftry  ? 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantages /or //^/f 
merchant^  who  hath  already  contributed  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  both  by  his  perfonal  confumption, 
by  the  confumption  of  his  clerks,  as  well  as  by 
the  advanced  price  of  the  firfh  materials;  if  he  be 
ftill  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  the  price  of  the 
rnerchandife  which  he  fends  out,  and  from  which 
he  may  perhaps  receive  nothing  ;  in  cafe  of  fome 
of  thofe  numberlefs  accidents,  from  which  this 
public  ftrength  doth  not  engage  either  to  fcreen 
or  indemnif)/-  him  ? 

What  is  this  proportion  of  advantage /or -^/Z 
individuals^  if  after  having  contributed  in  every 
progredion  and  exertion  of  our  induflry  to  the  com- 
mon mafs,  on  one  hand,  by  an  annual  and  general 
impoil,  that  of  the  poll-tax,  which  hath  no  connec- 
tion. 
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IJ  O  o  Ktion,  no  affinity,  either  with  property  or  with  induf- 
^^^  ,  ^^y->  ^^^  ^''^  contribute,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
fair,  a  commodity  of  primary  necelfity,  which  is  car- 
ried to  ten  times  it's  intrinfic  and  natural  value  ? 

Once  again,  what  proportion  of  thefe  advan- 
tage s  belongs  io  all  individuals^  if  we  fee  all 
thefe  quotas,  exa<5\ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
flrength  of  the  ftate,  wafted  among  the  extor- 
tioners who  colledl  them,  while  the  remainder, 
which,  after  feveral  expences  of  circulation,  is 
poured  into  the  king's  treafury,  where  it  is  pillaged 
in  feveral  different  manners  or  dillipated  in  extra- 
vagance ? 

We  fhall  alfo  afk,  what  analogy  is  there  be- 
tween that  flrange  and  complicated  variety  of 
contributions,  and  the  advantages  which  each  of 
us  obtains  from  the  fhrength  of  the  ftate  ;  if  it  be 
true,  as  certain  political  calculators  pretend,  that 
the  fums  of  thofe  who  contribute  are  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  ? 

We  can  only  feek  for  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion 
in  the  character  of  the  fovereign.  If  he  be  cruel, 
the  problem  will  not  be  folved  ;  and  time,  after 
a  long  feries  of  opprefTion  will  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  the  empire.  If  the  fovereign  fhould  have 
any  fenfibility,  the  problem  will  be  folved  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  his  fubjedls. 

The  chief  of  the  nation  muft  not  howev^er  flat- 
ter himfelf  with  eifeding  any  great  or  lafling 
good,  if  he  does  not  make  a  judicious  choice  of 
the  man  intruded  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
llrength  of  the  ftate.  It  belongs  to  that  great 
agent  of  government  to  diftribute  and  to  render 
fuppoi  table  to  every  individual  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  tribute  by  his  equity  ar^d  by  his  Ikili, 
and  to  divide  it  according  to  the  relative  degrees 
of  ability  or  noii-ability  in  the  contributors. 
Without  thefe  two  circumftances,  the  oppreifed 

people 
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people  will  fall  into  a  (late  of  defpair  more  orB  o  o  k 
lefs  diftant,  more  or  lefs  alarming.     With  thefc       '    ' 
two   circumftances,  fnpported  by  the  expedlation 
of  an  immediate  or  approaching  relief,  they  will 
fuffer  with  patience,  and  will  proceed  under  their 
burden  with  fome  (hare  of  courage. 

But  where  is  the  minifter  who  will  fulfil  fo  dif- 
ficult a  tafk  ?  Will  it  be  the  minifter  who,  from 
an  odious  thirft  of  wealth,  (hall  have  eagerly 
fought  the  management  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  who  having  attained  that  important  pofl:  by 
dint  of  fervilc  intrigue,  (hall  have  c\bandoned  the 
treafury  a  prey  to  his  pafiions,  his  friends,  his  fiat- 
tererS)  and  his  favourites,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  flrength  of  the  (late  ?  Periih  the  memory  of 
fuch  a  minider ! 

Will  it  be  he  who  fhall  view,  in  the  power 
committed  to  his  hands,  nothing  more  but  the 
inftrumentof  his  enmity,  or  of  his  perfonai  aver- 
fions ;  who  fhall  confider  nothing  but  how  to 
realize  the  illufion  of  his  ferocious  and  difordered 
imagination,  who  will  treat  all  meafures  differ- 
ing from  his  own  as  abfurdities ;  whofe  anger 
will  be  excited  againft  real  or  pretended  errors,  as 
iF  they  were  {o  many  crimes ;  to  whom  the  fable 
of  the  ftomach  and  the  members  ihall  be  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule ;  who  (hall  enervate  that  part  of 
the  body  politic  that  (hall  be  difpleafmg  to  him, 
by  giai'ting  almoft  exclufive  favours  to  that 
which  his  fancy,  his  intered,  or  his  prejudices 
(liall  prefer  ;  to  whom  every  thing  (hall  bear  the 
Ramp  of  confufion  and  diforder,  which  Ihail  not 
be  confonant  to  his  fingular  ideas-,  who,  deilitute 
of  the  wifdom  necefTary  to  corredt  what  is  de- 
feclive,  (hall  fubditute  chimeras  to  a  regular  fyf- 
tem,  perhaps  imperfedl ;  and  who,  in  order  to 
correal  pretended  abufes,  blind  to  the  confe- 
quences  of  an  iil-fuggefted  plan  of  reformation, 
I  wiil 
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BOOK  will  fubvert  every  thing  with  a  difdainful  fmile; 
^l^-  an  empiric,  who  is  as  cruel  as  ignorant,  who  mif- 
taking  poilbn  for  tlie  remedy,  fliall  announce  a 
fpcedy  cure,  when  repeated  convulfions  fliall  pro-' 
claim  the  impending  dilTolution  of  the  patient  ? 
Perilli  the  memory  of  fuch  a  minifter  ! 

Sovereigns,  you  who  are  neither  exempt  from 
failehood  or  fedudion,  if  you  have  been  unfortu- 
nate enougli  to  have  been  diredled  by  fuch  mi- 
nifters,  do  not  fubflitute  to  them  a  weak  and  pu- 
fillanimous  man,  who,  though  well  informed, 
mild,  modeft,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  commit- 
ting any  great  faults  while  he  ads  for  himfeif, 
will  flill  fuffer  himf'::lf  to  be  mifled  by  others ; 
will  fall  into  the  fnares  that  fliall  be  laid  for  him  ; 
and  will  want  that  necelTary  vigour,  either  ta 
put  a  fl:op  to,  or  prevent  the  evil,  or  to  actt  in  op- 
pofition  to  yourlelves  when  his  confcience,  and 
the  general  interefl:  fliall  require  it. 

Do  not  fubflitute  the  morofe,  difdainful, 
and  aufliere  man  ;  and  much  lefs  the  imperious 
and  harfli  minifher.  The  impofl:  is  a  heavy  bur- 
den ♦,  how,  therefore,  fliall  it  be  fupported,  if 
the  mode  of  impofing  it  be  aggravated  ?  It  is  a 
bitter  cup,  v;hich  all  mufl  fwallow ;  if  it  be  pre- 
fented  haftily,  or  awkv/ardly,  it  will  certainly  be 
ipilt. 

Do  not  fubflitute  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  law,  or  who  defpifes  it,  to  attend  to  nothing 
but  finance.  It  is  the  interefc  of  a  fovereign, 
that  property  and  induftry  fhould  be  proteded, 
againft  his  own  authority,  againft  the  enterprifes, 
of  his  minifters,  often  inconflderate,  and  fometimes 
dangerous.  A  minifter  who  facrifices  every  thing 
to  finance,  will  often  fill  the  coffers  of  his  mafter, 
he  will  give  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  throne,  the 
fplendour  of  a  formidable  power ;  but  this  fpiendour 
will  be  momentary  as  lightning.     Defpair  will  feizc 

upon 
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upon  the  minds  of  the  fubjeds.    By  reducing  induf-^  00  K. 
try  to  the  mod  extreme  diftrefs,  the  minider  will 
have  adled  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  fable,  who 
killed  the  hen  which  brought  forth  golden  eggs. 

Do  not  fubftitute  a  villain,  armed  at  all  points 
"With  the  formalities  and  fubtleties  of  law,  who 
will  keep  up  a  perpetual  quarrel  between  die  trea- 
fury  and  the  law,  who  will  render  the  former 
odious,  and  will  relax  the  bands  of  a  hard  but 
neceflary  obedience. 

Do  not  fubftitute  that  outrageous  philanthro- 
pift,  who  giving  himfelf  up  to  an  ill-judged  fpirit 
of  patriotifm,  Oiall  forget  the  trcafury,  while  he 
indifcreetly  gives  way  to  the  feducing  impulfe  of 
benevolence  and  popularity  -,  an  impulfe  ever 
laudable  in  a  philofopher,  but  to  which  a  mi- 
nifter  ought  not  to  yield  without  great  circum- 
fpedion.  For  it  muft  ftili  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  muft  be  eftabliOied,  and 
that  there  muft  be  a  treafury  to  maintain  it. 

But  above  all  things,  rejed  the  prodigal  mi- 
ni fter.  How  is  it  poffible  that  a  man  who  hath 
failed  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  can 
adminifter  thofe  of  a  great  ftate  ?  When  he 
hath  diffipated  his  own  eftates,  will  he  be  cecono- 
mical  of  the  public  revenue  ?  Let  us  fuppofe 
him  to  have  probity,  delicacy,  knowledge,  and  a 
fincere  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  yet  in 
a  circumftance,  and  upon  an  objcdt  fo  impor- 
tant as  that  in  queftion,  conftitutional  virtues 
are  only  to  be  trufted  to.  How  many  men 
'are  there,  who  have  entered  virtuous  into  the 
miniftry,  and  who,  in  fix  months  after  their 
promotion,  appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to 
others,  and  even  to  themfelves.  There  is,  per- 
haps, lefs  fedudion  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
than  in  the  antichamber  of  a  minifter ;  and  ftill 
lefs  at  the  foot  of  tiie  throne,  and  in  the  anti- 
chambers 
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B  O  o  K  cliambers  of  other  minifters,  than  at  the  entrance 
y^J^^J^^  of  the  clofet  of  tlie  minifter  of  finance.     But  w^ 
have   dwelt  too  long  on   impofts ;  we  muft   nov/ 
fpeak  of  what  hath  been  fiiggefted  to  fupply  it's 
place,  of  public  credit. 
Public  In  general,    what    is    called   credit  is    only  a 

ciedic  delay  granted  for  payment.  This  was  a  cufto- 
unknown  in  the  firft  ages.  Every  family  wr.s 
fatisfied  with  what  uncultivated  nature,  and  fome 
coarfe  labours  fnpplied  to  them.  Some  exchanges 
were  foon  begun,  but  only  between  relations  and 
neighbours.  Thefe  connections  were  extended . 
in  all  places,  where  the  progrefs  of  fociety  multi- 
plied the  v/ants  or  the  pleafures  of  men.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  no  longer  poflible  to  purchafe 
provifions  of  one  kind  with  thofc  of  another  ; 
metals  were  fubftituted,  and  became  infenfibly 
the  common  reprefentative  of  all  things.  It  hap- 
pened, that  the  agents  of  trade,  which  were  be- 
coming every  day  more  confiderable,  wanted  the 
money  neccffary  for  their  fpeculations.  The  mer- 
chandife  was  then  delivered,  to  be  paid  at  periods 
more  or  lefs  diftant ;  and  this  fortunate  cuftom 
ftill  obtains,  and  will  laft  for  ever. 

Credit  fuppoies  double  confidence  :  confi- 
dence in  the  perfon  who  is  in  want  of  it,  and 
confidence  in  his  abiluies  to  pay.  The  firft  is  the 
moft  neceffary.  It  is  too  common  for  a  man  iu 
debt,  who  is  deftitute  of  honefty,  to  break  his 
engagements,  though  he  be  able  to  fulfil  them  ^ 
and  to  diflipate  his  fortune  by  irregularity  and  ex- 
travagance. But  the  fenfible  and  honeft  man 
may,  by  a  variety  of  fchemes  well  conducled  ac- 
quire, or  replace  the  means  that  have  failed  him 
for  a  timiC. 

The  mutual  advantage  of  the  purchafer  and 
the  feller  has  given  rife  to  the  credit  which  exifts 
among  the  individuals  of  one  fociety,  or  even  of 

feveral 
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fcvcral  focieties.     It  differs  from   public  credit  inBOOK 
this  particular,  that   the  latter  is  the  credit  of  a  y^J^^ 
whole  nation,   confidered  as  forming  one   fingle 
body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  alio 
this  difference,  that  profit  is  the  end  of  the  one, 
andexpence  of  the  other.  From  hence  it  follows, 
that  credit  is  gain  with  refped  to  the  merchant, 
becaufe  it  furnifhes  him  with  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring riches ;  but  with  refpecft  to  governments, 
it  is  one  caufe  of  impoveriChing  them,  fince  it 
only  fupplies  them  with  the  means  of  ruining 
themfelves.  A  ftate  that  borrows,  alienates  a 
portion  of  it's  revenue  for  a  capital,  which  ic 
ipends.  It  is  therefore  poorer  after  thefe  loans, 
than  it  was  before  it  had  recourfe  to  this  deflruc- 
tive  expedient. 

Notwithstanding  the   fcarcity  of  gold  and 
filver,  the   ancient  governments  were  unacquaint- 
ed  with   public   credit,  even  at  the  times   of  the 
mod  fatal   and    critical    events.      They   formed, 
during  peace,  a   ftock  that  was  referved  for  times 
of  diilrefs.     The  fpecie  being  by  this  method  cir- 
culated   afrefli,    excited  induitry,    and   alleviated, 
in    fome    meafure,    the    inevitable    calamities  of 
war.     Since  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World  has 
made  gold  and   filvcr  more  common,  thofc  who 
have  had  the  adminillration  of  public  affairs  have 
generally  engaged  in  enterprifcs  above  the  abili- 
ties of  the  people   they  governed  ;    and   have  not 
fcrupled  to  burden  pollerity   with  debts  they  had 
ventured  to  contrad.   Thisfyfteni  of  oppreflion  has 
been  con  tinned ;  it  will  affcd  the  lateft  generations, 
and  opprefs  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

It  is  England,  Holland,  and  France,  that  Is 
to  fay,  the  mod  opulent  nations  of  Europe,  who 
have  given  fo  bad  an  example.  Thefe  pov/ers  have 
found  credit,  for   the  fame  reafoa  that  we  do  not 

Vol.  VI.  L I  lend 
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BOO  Klend  our  money  to  a  mrin  who  afks  charity,  but  to 
^^^-  hini  w!io  dazzles  us  with  his  brilliant  equipage. 
Confidence  hath  given  birth  to  loans ;  and  confi- 
dence arifcs  of  itlelf  at  the  figiit  of  a  country, 
where  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  increafed  by  the 
p.divity  of  an  induftrious  people,  and  at  the  view 
of  thofe  celebrated  ports,  which  receive  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  univerfe. 

The  fituatian  of  thcfe  three  dates  hath  alfo  en- 
couraged the  lender.  They  are  not  only  the  pub- 
lic revenues  that  are  his  guarantee,  but  alfo  the 
incomes  of  individuals,  in  which  the  treafury 
finds,  in  times  of  neceiTity,  it*s  fjpport  and  it's 
refources.  In  countries  which,  like  Germany, 
are  open  on  all  fides,  and  which  have  neither  bar- 
riers, nor  natural  means  of  defence,  if  the  enemy, 
who  can  enter  into  them  freely,  fliould  either 
fix,  or  only  fojourn  there  for  a  time,  they  im- 
mediately levy  the  public  revenues  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  they  even  appropriate  to  themfelves, 
by  contributions,  a  portion  of  the  incomes  of  in- 
dividuals. The  creditors  of  the  government  then 
experience  the  fame  thing  as  happened  to  ihoih 
who  had  annuities  in  the  Auftrian  Nethedands, 
and  to  whom  more  than  thirty  years  arrears  were 
due.  With  England,  France,  and  Holland,  which 
are  all  three  fomewhat  more  or  lefs  fecured  from 
invafion,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  except  the  caufes 
which  exhaufl:  them,  the  effedt  of  which  is  flower, 
and  confequently  more  diflanr. 

But  fhould  it  not  be  the  province  of  the  indi- 
gent man  to  borrov/,  and  of  the  rich  to  lead  ? 
Wherefore,  then,  are  thofe  dates  which  have  the 
mcft  refources  the  mofh  in  debt  ?  It  is  becaufe 
the  folly  of  nations  is  the  fame  as  that  of  in- 
dividuals :  it  is  becaufe,  being  more  ambitious, 
,they  create  to  themfelves  more  wants :  it  is  be- 
caufe the    confidence  they  have   in  their  means 
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renders  them  inattentive  to  tlie  expences  tbeyB  o  o  K 
make:  it  is  becaufe  no  ad\ion  at  law  can  be.  ■^^■^• 
maintained  againft  them  ;  and  that  their  debts 
are  themfelves  liquidated,  whenever  they  have 
the  effrontery  to  fay,  we  owe  nothing  :  it  is  be- 
caufe fubjeds  cannot  bring  their  fovereign  to  jul- 
tice  :  it  is  becaufe  a  power  hath  never  been,  nor 
perhaps  never  v/ill  be  feen,  to  take  up  arms  in  fa- 
vour of  their  citizens,  robbed  and  plundered  by 
a  foreign  power:  it  is  becaufe  a  ftate  renders  it's 
neighbours  in  a  manner  fubjed  to  it  by  loans; 
it  is  becaufe  Holland  is  in  conflant  apprehenfi- 
on,  left  the  firft  cannon-fhot  which  fhould  pierce 
the  fide  of  one  of  her  fliips  fiiould  acquit  Eng- 
land towards  her ;  it  is  becaufe  an  editl  dated 
from  Verfailles  may,  without  confequcnces,  acquit 
France  to  Geneva  :  it  is  becaufe  thefe  motives, 
which  it  would  be  fhameful  to  acknowledge,  adt 
fecretly  in  the  breafts  and  in  the  councils  of  power- 
ful kings. 

The  cuftom  of  public  credit,  though  ruinous 
to  every  ftate,  is  not  equally  fo  to  all.  A  nation 
that  has  feveral  valuable  produdlions  of  it's  own  ;■ 
whofe  revenue  is  entirely  free;  which  hath  always 
fulfilled  it's  engagements,  which  hath  not  beea 
fwayed  by  the  ambition  of  conquefts,  and  which 
governs  it's  felf ;  fuch  a  nation  will  raife  money 
at  an  eafier  rate,  than  an  empire,  the  foil  of 
which  is  not  fertile ;  which  is  overloaded  with 
debts ;  which  engages  in  undertakings  beyond 
it's  ftrcngth  ;  which  has  deceived  it's  creditors, 
and  groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The 
lender,  who  of  courfe  impofes  the  law,  will  al- 
ways proportion  the  terms  to  the  rilks  he  muft  run. 
Thus,  a  people  whofe  finances  are  in  a  ftate  of 
confufion,  will  foon  fall  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs  by 
public  credit :  but  even  the  beft  regulated  govern- 
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BOO  Kment  will  alio  experience  the  decline  of  it's  prof^ 
^^^'     peiity  from  it. 

But  fome  political  arithmeticians  iiave  alTerted, 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  invite  the  fpecie  of  other 
nations  into  that  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
public  loans  produce  that  important  efFedt.  It  is 
certain,  that  it  is  a  method  of  attrading  the  fpecie 
of  other  nations ;  but  merely,  as  if  it  were  obtain- 
ed by  the  fale  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. Perhaps,  it  would  be  a  more  rational  prac- 
tice to  deliver  up  the  foil  to  them,  than  to  cultivate 
it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  (late  borrowed  only  of  it's  own  fub- 
jedts,  the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up 
to  foreigners.  It  certainly  would  not  :  but  the 
rtate  would  impoverifh  fome  of  ii*s  members,  ia 
order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Muft  not  taxes 
be  increafed  m  proportion  to  the  interefb  that  is 
to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to  be  replaced  f 
Will  not  the  proprietors  of  lands,  the  hufbandmen, 
and  every  citizen,  find  the  burden  greater,  than 
if  all  the  money  borrowed  by  the  ftate  had  been 
demanded  from  them  at  once  .?  Their  fituaticn  is 
the  fame,  as  if  they  themfelves  had  borrowed  it, 
inflead  of  retrenching  from  their  ordinary  expences, 
as  much  as  might  enable  them  to  fupply  an  acci- 
dental charge. 

But  the  paper-currency  which  is  introduced 
by  the  loans  made  to  government,  increafes  the 
quantity  of  wealth  in  circulation,  gives  a  great 
extenfion  to  trade,  and  facilitates  every  commer- 
cial tranfaclion.  infatuated  men!  refledt  on  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  your  political  fyftem. 
Extend  it  only  as  far  as  poliiblc ;  let  the  ftate 
borrow  all  it  can  ;  load  it  with  interefl  to  be  paid ; 
and  by  thefe  means  reduce  it  to  the  neceflity  of 
draining  every  tax  to  the  utmoft  ;  ye  will  fbon 
find,    that  with  all  the  wealth  you  may  have  in 
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circulation,  ye   will  have   no   frefh  fupply  for  then  o  o  K 
purpofes  of  confumption  and  trade.     Money,  and     Xix. 
the  paper  which  reprefents  it,  do  not  circulate  of 
themfelves,    nor   without  the   affiftance  of    thofe 
powers  which  fet  them  in  motion.     All  the  dif- 
ferent figns  introduced   in   lieu  of  coin,  acquire  a 
value  only  proportionate   to  the  number  of  Tales 
and  purchafes  that  are    made.     Let  us   agree  with 
you,  in  fuppofing  all  Europe  filled   with  gold.     If 
it  fhould  have  no  merchandife  to  trade  with,  that 
gold  will  have  no    circulation.      Let  us  only  in- 
creafe  commercial  effeds,  and   take    no  concern 
about    thefe    reprefentations    of   wealth  ;    mutual 
confidence  and   necelTity   will  foon   occafion  them 
to  be   eftablifhed    without    your  afiiflance.      But 
let    your    care   be    principally    dired^ed    in  pre- 
venting their  increafe,  by  fuch  means  as  muil:  ne- 
ceflarily   diminifh  the  mafs  of  your  growing  pro- 
duce. 

But  the  cuftom  of  public  credit  enables  one 
power   to  give  the  law  to  others.     Will  it   never 
be  perceived  that  this  refource  is  common  to  all 
nations.?     If  it  be  a  general  mode    by   which  a 
(late  may  obtain  a  fuperiority  over  it's  enemies, 
may  it   not   be  ferviceable  to  them  for  the  fame 
purpofes.?    Will   not  the  credit  of  the  two  nations 
be  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive  wealth.?    and 
will  they  not  be   ruined  without  having  any  other 
advantages    over  one    another,    than    thofe   they 
were  in  poffeflion  of,  independent  of  every  loan  .? 
When  1  fee  monarclis  and  empires  furioufly   at- 
tacking and  waging  war  againfl  each  other,  with 
all  their  debts,  with  their  public  funds,  and  their 
revenue  already  deeply   mortgaged,    it   feems  to 
me,  fays  a  philofophical  writer,    as  if  1  faw   men 
fighting  with  clubs   in   a  putter's  fliop  furrounded 
with  porcelain. 

It 
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BOOK  It  would,  perhaps,  be  prefumptiious  to  affirm," 
^'^^  J  that  in  no  circumflance  whatfoevcr  the  public  fer- 
vice  can  ever  require  an  alienation  of  part  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  fcenes  that  difturb  the 
world  are  fo  various;  empires  are  expofed  to  fuch 
extraordinary  revolutions;  the  field  of  events  is 
fo  extenfive ;  political  interefts  occafion  fuch 
amazing  changes  in  public  affairs,  that  it  is  not 
within  tht;  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forefee  and 
calculate  every  circumflance.  But  in  thisinflance, 
it  is  ^he  ordinary  conduct  of  governments  that  v;e 
are  attending  to,  and  not  an  extraordinary  fitua- 
tion,  which,  in  all  probability,  may  never  prefent 
itfelf. 

Every  flate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from 
the  ruinous  courfe  of  loans,  by  fuch  confiderations 
as  we  have  juft  been  offering,  will  be  the  caufcof 
it's  own  deftrudion.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
large  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  engage  a  go- 
vernment in  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  rafh,  and 
expenfive  undertaking-,  will  make  it  mortgage 
it's  future  expedations,  for  prefent  exigencies,  and 
game  v/ith  the  prefent  flock  to  acquire  future  fup- 
plies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another,  and  to 
accelerate  the  lafl,  the  intereft  will  be  more  and 
more  raifed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  induflry 
to  pafs  into  fome  idle  hands.  The  facility  of  ob- 
taining every  enjoyment  without  labour,  will  in- 
duce every  perfon  of  fortune,  as  well  as  all  vicious 
and  intriguing  men,  to  rcfort  to  the  capital  ;  v. ho 
will  bring  with  them  a  train  of  fervants,  borrowed 
from  the  plough  ;  of  young  girls,  deprived  of  their 
innocence,  and  prevented  from  marrying;  of  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  devoted  to  luxury:  all  of  them 
the  inilruments,  the  victims,  the  objcds,  or  the 
fport  of  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs. 

The 
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The  reducing   attradion  of   public  debts   will  P>  o  o  ic 
fpread  more  and  more.     When  men  can  reap   the^  XlX. 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  labour,  every   indivi- 
dual  will   engage  in    that  fpecies  of  employment 
which   is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.     Proprietors 
of  land,  and    merchants,  will   all  become   annui- 
tants.    Money  is  converted    into  paper  currency, 
eftablifhed  by  the  ftate,  becaufe  it   is  more  port- 
able   than  fpecie,    lefs    fubjedl  to  alteration  from 
time,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.     The 
preference    given    to    the    reprefentative    paper, 
above  the  real'  fpecie  or  commodity,  will  be  inju- 
rious to  agriculture,  trade,  and  indufbry.     As  the 
ftate  always   expends  what   has  been   wrongfully 
acquired   in  an  improper  manner,    in    proportion 
as  it's  debts  increafe,    the    taxes    muft:   be  aug- 
mented in  order  to  pay  the  intereil.     Thus  all  the 
adive  and  ufeful   claffes  of  fociety  are   plundered 
and  exhaufted  by  the   idle,  ufeiefs  clafs  of  annui- 
tants.    The  increafe   of  taxes  raifes  the  price  of 
commodities,    and   confequently  that   of  induftry. 
By  thefe    means    confumption    is    lefTened  ;    be- 
caufe exportation  ceafes,  as   foon  as  merchandife 
is  too  dear  to   ftand   the  competition  of  other  na- 
tions.    The  lands  and  manufadtures  are   equally 
afFedled. 

The  inability  the  ftate  then  finds  itfelf  in  to  an- 
fwer   it's  engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf 
by  bankruptcy  ^  a  method  the  moft  deftructive  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the   power  of 
the  fovereign.      Then  the    decrees  for  loans  are 
paid  by  edids  of  redudion.     Then  the  oaths  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjeds,  will 
be  betrayed.     Then    the   furefl   bafis  of    nil    go- 
vernments, public  confidence,  will   be   irrecover- 
ably  loft.     Then   the  fortune  of  the  rich   man  is 
overthrown,  and  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  the 

fruits 
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BOO  K  fruits  of  his  long-continued  labours,  which  he  had 
^^^'     intruded   to  the  treafury,  in  order  to  fecure  a  fub- 
^    "■^fiftence  in  his  old  age.     Then   the  labour  and  the 
falaries  are   fufpended,  and  the  multitude  of  labo^ 
rious  perfons  fall  into  a  kind  of  palfy,  and  are  re- 
duced to   beggary.      Then  the  manufadures  are 
empty,  and  the   hofpitals  are  filled,  as  they  are  in 
times  of  a  peflilence.     Then  the  minds  of  all  men 
are  exafperatedagainfl:  the  prince,  while  his  agents 
are  every  where  loaded  with  imprecations.     Then 
the   feeble  man,  who  can  fubmit  to  lead  a  life  of 
mifeiy,  is  condemned  to  tears;  while  he  to  whom 
nature  has  given  an  impatient  and  ftronger  mind, 
arms  himfelf  with  a  dagger,  which  he  turns  either 
againft  himfelf,  or  againft  his  fellow-citizen.    Then 
the   fpirit,  the  manners,  and  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  nation  are  deflroycd  ;    the  fpirit, 
by  depreffion  and  afflidion  -,  the  manners,  by  the 
necefiity  of  having  recourfe  to  refources  which  are 
always  criminal  or  difhonefb ;  health,  by  the  fame 
confequences  which  would  follow  a  fudden  famine. 
Sovereign  minifters,  is  it  poflible  that  the  image  of 
fuch  calamity  fhould  be  prefented  to  you,  without 
diflurbing  your  tranquillity,  or  exciting  your  re- 
morfe  ?    If  there  be  a  great  Judge  who  waits  for 
you,  how  will  you  dare  to  appear  before  him,  and 
what  fentence  can  you  polTibly  expedt  from  him  .? 
Doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  the  fame  as  that  which 
thofe  wretches  whom  you  have  made,  and  whofe 
fole  avenger  he  was,  fhall  have  called  down  upon 
you.     Accurfed  in  this  world,  you  will  (lill  be  fo  in 
the  next. 

Such   is  the   end   of  loans,    from  whence  we 

may  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 

founded. 

Fine  arts        After   having  examined  the  fprings  and  fup- 

and  belles  ^q^i  of  every  civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a  view 

of 
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of  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  edifice,  b  o  o  k 
Thefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and  polite  hteraturc.  ^  xix^ 

Nature  is  the  model  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  To  ftudy  nature,  and  to  ftudy  her  with 
propriety,  to  feledt  her  bed  appearances,  to  copy 
her  faithfully,  to  corredt  her  defeds,  and  to  em- 
bellifli  or  colled  her  fcattered  beauties,  in  order 
te  compofe  of  them  one  marvellous  objed  :  thefe 
are  fo  many  talents  infinitely  rare.  Some  of 
them  may  accompany  the  man  of  genius ;  others 
may  be  the  refult  of  ftudy,  and  of  the  labours  of 
feveral  great  men.  Sublimity  of  thought,  and  ex- 
preflion,  may  prevail,  where  there  is  a  want  of 
tafte.  Imagination  and  invention  may  difplay  it*s 
powers  in  a  man  who  is  impetuous  and  incorred. 
Ages  pafs  away,  before  there  appears  an  orator,  a 
poet,  a  painter,  or  a  ftatuary,  in  whom  judgment, 
which  refleds  upon  it's  operations,  moderates  that 
ardour  which  is  impatient  of  advancing  in  it's 
career. 

It  is  chiefly  utility  which  hath  given  birth  to 
literature,  while  the  fine  arts  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  allurements  of  pleafure. 

In  Greece  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  foil 
itfelf.  The  Greeks,  favoured  with  the  moft  for- 
tunate climate,  had  a  fcene  of  nature  inceffantly 
before  them,  replete  with  wonderful  objeds  of 
delight  or  of  horror,  rapid  ftreams,  craggy 
mountains,  ancient  forefls,  fertile  plains,  agree- 
able vallies,  and  delightful  flopes  ;  the  fea  fome- 
times  calm  and  fometimes  agitated;  every  thing 
in  a  word,  which  infufes  ardour  into  the  foul, 
every  thing  which  awakens  fenfibility  and  extends 
the  miagi nation.  Thefe  people,  being  fcrupulous 
imitators,  copied  nature  at  firfl,  fuch  as  they  faw 
her.  They  foon  adapted  a  fpirit  of  difcrimina- 
tion  to  their  models.  Attention  to  the  principal 
fundions  of  the  limbs  pointed  out  to  them  their 

groffeft 
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BoOKgrofTefl:  defcds  which  they  corredlcd.  They  af- 
XIX.  terwards  diicovcred  the  more  trifling  imperfec- 
t.ons  of  a  figure  which  they  hkewife  altered  ;  and 
thus  they  raifcd  themfelves  gradually  to  the  con- 
ception of  ideal  beauty,  that  is  to  the  conception 
of  a  being,  the  exigence  of  which  is  perhaps  pof- 
fible  though  not  real,  for  nature  makes  nothing 
perfed.  Nothing  is  regular  in  it,  and  yet  nothing 
is  out  of  it's  place.  There  are  too  many  caufes 
combined  at  once  in  the  creation,  not  merely  of 
an  entire  animal,  but  even  of  the  fmallefl  fimilar 
parts  of  an  animal,  that  v;e  fhould  exped  to  find 
exa6t:  fytnmetry  in  them.  The  beautiful  of  nature 
confifts  in  a  precife  feries  of  imperfections.  The 
whole  may  be  cenfuied,  but  in  that  whole  every 
part  is  precifely  wliat  it  fhould  be.  The  atten- 
tive confideration  of  a  flower,  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  of  a  leaf,  are  fuflicient  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

It  was  by  this  flow  and  laborious  mode  that 
paintirg  and  fculpture  acquired  that  degree  of 
perfedion  which  aftonifhes  us,  in  the  Gladiator, 
the  Antinous,  and  Venus  of  Medicis.  To  thefe 
fortunate  caufes  may  be  added  a  language  harmo- 
nious from  it's  origin  ;  a  poetry  fublime  and  full 
of  agreeable  as  well  as  terrible  images,  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  arts ;  the  fpirit  of  liberty;  the 
exercife  of  the  fine  arts,  forbidden  to  flaves ;  the 
intercourfe  of  artills  with  philofophers;  their  emu^ 
latiiOn  kept  up  by  labours,  rewards,  and  enco- 
miums ;  the  continual  view  of  the  human  frame  in 
baths  and  in  the  Gymnafia,  which  is  a  continual 
leflbn  for  the  artiil,  and  the  principle  of  refined 
tafte  in  the  nation.  The  large  and  flowing  gar- 
ments which  did  not  deform  any  part  of  the  body 
by  preffing  and  confining  it ;  numberlefs  temples 
to  decorate  the  llatues  of  the  Gods  and  Goddeffes, 
and  confequenily  the  ineftimable  value  fct  on  beau- 
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ty,  which  was  to  fervc  as  the  model;  and  the  cuf-B  o  o  K 
torn  of  conlecrating,  by  monuments^  the  memora-^  ^^^' 
ble  adions  of  great  men. 

Hgmkr  had  (et  the  example  of  epic  poetry. 
The  Olympic  gam^s  haflened  the  progrefs  of 
lyric  poetry,  ofmufic,  and  of  tragedy.  The  con- 
catenation of  the  arts,  one  with  the  other,  exerted. 
it*s  influence  on  architcdure.  Eloquence  afllimed 
dignity  and  vigour,  while  it  was  difculling  the  pub- 
Irc  intcrefts. 

The  Romans,  who  copied  the  Greeks  in  every 
thing,  were  inferior  to  their  models,  having  neither 
the  fame  gracefulnefs  nor  the  fame  originality.  In 
fuch  of  their  works  as  were  really  beautiful,  the 
efforts  of  an  able  copyift  were  frequently  obferved, 
a  circumftance  which  was  almoft  unavoidable. 
If  the  mafterpieces  which  they  had  perpetually  be- 
fore them  had  been  deftroyed,  their  genius  left 
to  it's  own  powers  and  it's  natural  energy,  after 
fome  trials  and  after  fome  deviations,  would  have 
foared  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and 
their  works  would  have  had  that  charader  of  truth 
which  they  could  not  pofTefs,  when  executed  part- 
ly from  nature  and  partly  from  the  produdtionsof  a 
fchool,  the  fpirit  of  which  was  unknown  to  them. 
The(e  originals  were  to  them  as  were  the  works  of  > 
the  Creator  :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  produced, 

A  RIGID  tafle,  however,  prefided  over  all  the 
performances  of  the  Romans.  It  guided  equally 
their  artifts  and  their  writers.  Their  works  were 
either  the  image  or  the  copy  of  truth.  The  ge- 
nius of  invention,  and  that  of  execution,  ne- 
ver infringed  the  proper  limits.  In  the  midfl 
of  profufion  and  magnificence  the  graces  were  ; 
diftributed  vvith  a  prudent  hand.  Every  thing 
that  went  beyond  the  beautiful  was  ikilfully  re- 
trenched. 

The 
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BOOK  The  experience  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages 
^^^'  demonftrates,  that  whatever  hath  attained  to  per- 
fection is  not  long  before  it  degenerates.  The 
revolution  is  more  or  lefs  rapid,  but  always  in" 
fallible.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  work  of 
a  few  ambitious  writers,  who  dcfpairing  to  excel, 
or  even  equal  their  predecedors,  contrived  to 
open  to  thcmfelves  a  new  career.  To  plans 
clofely  arranged,  to  ideas  luminous  and  profound, 
to  images  full  of  dignity,  to  phrafes  of  great  ener- 
gy, and  to  exprelfions  fuited  to  every  fubjed, 
were  fubdituted  the  fpirit  of  wit,  analogies  more 
fmgular  than  precife,  a  continual  contraft  of  words 
or  ideas,  a  broken  and  loofe  ftyle,  more  flriking 
than  natural ;  in  a  word,  all  the  faults  that  are  pro- 
duced from  an  habitual  defire  of  being  brilliant 
and  of  pleafing.  The  arts  were  drawn  into  the 
fame  vortex  ;  they  were  carried  to  excefs,  too  much 
refined  and  afFeded  as  eloquence  and  poetry  were. 
All  the  produdions  of  genius  bore  the  fame  mark 
of  degradation. 

They  emerged  from  this  but  only  to  fall  into 
one  ftill  more  fatal.  The  firft  men  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  cultivate  the  arts,  intended  to  make 
imprellions  that  fliould  be  lively  and  durable.  In 
order  to  attain  their  end  with  greater  certainty, 
they  thought  it  neceflary  to  enlarge  every  object. 
This  miflake,  which  was  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  their  want  of  experience,  led  them  to  exag- 
geration. What  had  been  done  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  from  ignorance,  was  afterwards  revived 
from  flattery.  The  emperors  who  had  raifed  an 
unlimited  power  upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  liberty, 
would  no  longer  be  mere  mortals.  To  gratify 
this  extravagant  pride,  it  was  neceflary  to  beftow 
upon  them  the  attributes  of  the  divinity.  Their 
images,  their  ftaiues,  and  their  palaces  no  longer 
appeared    in    their   true   proportions,    but  all  of 

them 
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them  afliimed  a  colofTal  magnitude.  The  na-BOOK 
tions  proftrated  themfelves  before  thcfe  idols,  and  ^i^- 
incenfe  was  burnt  upon  their  altars.  The  people 
and  the  artifts  fed  need  the  poets,  the  orators,  and 
the  hiftorians,  whofe  pcrfon  would  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  infuir,  and  whofe  writings  would  have 
appeared  fatirical  had  they  confined  themfelves 
within  the  bouitdaries  of  truth,  tafte,  and  de- 
cency. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  flate  of  the  arts  and 
of  letters  in  the  fouthof  Europe,  when  fome  bar- 
barous hords  pouring  from  the  northern  regions, 
annihilated  what  had  been  only  ccnupted.  Thefe 
people,  after  having  covered  the  country  places 
with  human  bones,  and  after  having  flrewed  the 
provinces  with  dead  bodies,  attacked  the  towns 
with  that  fury  which  was  natural  to  them.  They 
totally  demolifhed  feveral  of  thofe  fuperb  cities, 
in  which  were  collcded  all  the  mod  perfedl  pro- 
dudlions  of  the  indufl:ry  and  genius  of  man  ia 
books,  pidures,  and  ftatues.  Such  of  thofe  pre- 
cious monuments  as  had  neither  been  deftroyed  nor 
burnt,  were  either  mutilated  or  devoted  to  the 
meancft  ufes.  The  little  that  had  efcaped  the  de- 
vaflation  was  obfcurely  buried  under  heaps  of  ruins 
and  afhes.  Even  Rome  herfelf,  fo  often  pillaged 
by  ferocious  robbers,  was  at  length  become  their 
refidence.  This  miftrefs  of  nations,  fo  long  the 
terror  and  the  admiration  of  the  univerfe,  was  no 
more  than  an  objedt  of  contempt  and  pity.  In  the 
midft  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  a  few  unfortunate 
perfons,  who  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  fword 
or  of  famine,  dragged  on  a  difgraceful  exiftence, 
the  flaves  of  thofe  favages,  to  whofe  name  even 
they  were  Grangers,  or  v\hom  they  had  enflaved  or 
trampled  under  foot. 

History  has  preferved  the  memory  of  feveral 
warlike  people,    who  after  having   fubdued    erj- 

lightened 
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BOOK  lip;!nened  nations  had  adopied  their  cufloms,  their 
^l^  laws,  and  their  knowledge.  At  the  too  fatal  pe- 
riod which  we  are  now  defcribing,  they  were  the 
vanquiilied  who  bafely  allimilated  themfelves  to 
their  barbarous  conquerors.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
that  thofe  mean  perfons  wlio  fubm  it  ted  to  the  fo- 
reign yoke,  had  loft  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge 
and  of'  the  tafte  of  their  anceftors ;  and  that  tfic 
fmall  remains  of  them  they  had  preferved  were  not 
fufficient  to  enlighten  a  conqueror  plunged  in  the 
grofTefl  ignorance,  and  who,  from  the  facility  of 
their  conquefls,  had  accuftomed  themi'eives  to  con- 
fider  the  arts  as  a  frivolous  occupation  and  as  the 
inftrument  of  fervitude. 

Before  this  age  of  darknefs,  Chriflianity  had 
deftroyed  in  Europe  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
and  had  only  preferved  fome  of  the  arts  to  allift 
the  power  of  perfuafion,  and  to  favour  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpeL  Inflead  of  a  religion  embel- 
lifhed  with  the  gay  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
it  had  fubfbituted  monuments  of  terror  and  gloomi- 
nefs,  fuited  to  the  tragic  events  which  fignalized 
it's  birth  and  it's  progrefs.  The  Gothic  ages  have 
left  us  fome  monuments,  the  boldnefs  and  majefty 
of  which  ftill  ftrike  the  eye  amidffc  the  ruins  of 
tade  and  elegance.  All  their  temples  were  built 
in  the  fhape  of  the  crofs,  which  was  alfo  placed  on 
the  top  of  them,  and  they  were  filled  with  cruci- 
fixes and  decorated  with  horrid  and  gloomy 
images,  with  fcaffolds,  tortures,  martyrs,  and  ex- 
ecutioners. 

What  then  became  of  the  arts,  condemned 
as  they  vi'ere  to  terrify  the  imagination  by  conti- 
nual fpe(5iacles  of  blood,  death,  and  future  pu- 
nifhrnents  ?  They  became  as  hideous  as  the  mo- 
dels they  were  formed  upon  -,  ferocious  as  the 
princes  and  pontiffs  that  made  ufe  of  them  ;  mean 
and  bafe  as  thpfe  who  worfhipped  the  prodiK^ions 

of 
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of  them  ;  they  frightened  children  from  their  very  B  O  o  kl 
cradles ;  they   aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave    ^^^• 
by  an  eternal  perfpedtive  of  terrible  fliades;  they 
fpread    melancholy   over    the  whole   face  of    the 
earth. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  IcfTening  thofe 
fcaffoldings  of  religion  and  focial  policy,  and  this 
was  accomplifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

This  country  is  at  prefent  barbarous  to  a  great 
degree.  It  groans  under  the  yoke  of  ilavery  and 
ignorance.  lt*s  climate  and  fome  ruins  are  all  it 
preferves.  There  is  no  veftige  left  of  urbanity, 
emulation,  or  induftry.  There  are  no  more  enter- 
prifes  for  the  public  good,  no  more  objeds  for  the 
produdions  of  genius,  no  more  enthullafm  for  the 
relloration  of  arts,  no  more  zeal  for  the  recovery  of 
liberty.  The  glory  of  Themiftocles  and  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  the  talents  of  Sophocles  and  Demofthenes, 
the  learning  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Plato,  the  policy 
of  Pi  fi  ft  rat  us  and  of  Pericles,  and  the  labours  of 
Phidias  and  of  iVpelles,  are  all  forgotten,  every  thing 
hath  been  deftroyed,  and  a  profound  darknefs  co- 
vers the  region,  formerly  fo  produdlive  of  miracu- 
lous events. 

The  flaves  who  v/alk  over  the  ruins  of  ftatues, 
columns,  palaces,  temples,  and  amphitheatres,  and 
who  blindly  trample  fo  many  riches  under  foot, 
have  loft  even  the  remembrance  of  the  gjeat  ex- 
ploits  of  which  their  country  was  the  fcenc.  They 
have  even  disfigured  the  names  of  the  towns  and 
the  provinces.  They  are  aftonifhed  that  the  defirc 
of  acquiring  knowledge  fliould  attract  into  their 
country  learned  men  and  artifts,  Become  infenfi- 
ble  to  the  invaluable  remains  of  their  annihilated 
fplendour,  they  would  wifh  that  the  fame  fpirit  of 
indifference  fhould  be  diffufed  over  the  whole 
world.  To  be  allowed  to  vifit  this.interefting  fpot 
1  H  is  necefFary  to  be  at  great  expences,  to  run  great 
,1  '  rifks, 
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governmfnt. 

These  people,  though  during  ten  or  twelve  cen- 
turies, the  interior  part  of  their  empire  was  the  prey 
of  civil,  religious,  and  fcholaftic  wars,  and  though 
expofed  from  without  to  bloody  combats,  deftruc- 
tive  invafions,  and  continual  lolTcs,  ftill  preferved 
forne  tafle  and  Ibme  knowledge  ,  when  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Mohammed,  who,  armed  with  the  fword 
and  the  coran,  had  fubdued  with  rapidity  all  the 
parts  of  fo  vafi:  a  dominion,  feized  upon  the  capi- 
tal itfelf. 

At  this  period  the  fine  arts  returned  with  li- 
terature from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  maintained  the  commerce  between 
Afia  and  Europe.  The  Hunns,  under  the  name 
of  Goths,  had  driven  them  from  Rome  to  Con- 
ftantinople ;  and  the  very  fame  people,  under  the 
name  of  Turks,  expelled  them  again  from  Con- 
flantinople  to  Rome.  That  city,  deftined  as  it 
was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  ftratagcm,  cultivated  and 
revived  the  arts,  which  had  been  a  long  time  buried 
in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  flatues,  and  vafes,  were 
drawn  forth  from  the  dud  of  ages,  and  from  the 
ruins  of  Italy,  to  ferve  as  models  of  the  fine  arts 
at  their  revival.  The  genius  which  prefides  over 
defign  raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once ;  I  mean  ar- 
chitedure,  fculpture,  and  painting.  Architec- 
ture, in  which  convenience  itfelf  regulated  thofe 
proportions  of  fymmetry  that  contribute  to  give 
pleafiire  to  the  eye ;  fculpture,  which  flatters 
princes,  and  is  the  reward  of  great  men  ;  and 
painting,  which  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of 
noble  adions,  and  the  examples  of  mutual  ten- 
dernefs.  Italy  alone  had  more  fuperb  cities, 
more  magnificent  edifices,  than  all  the  reft  of 
Europe.    Rome,   Florence,  and  Venice  gave  rife 

to 
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to  three  fchools  of  original  painters:  fo  nfiucliB  O  O  K. 
does  genius  depend  upon  the  imagination,  and^  ^^^• 
imagination  upon  the  climate.  Had  Italy  pof- 
fefled  the  trcafures  of  Mexico,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Afia,  how  much  more  would  the  arts  have 
been  enriched  by  the  dilcovery  of  the  Eafl  and 
VVeft  Indies. 

That  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and 
fince  in  ariids,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the 
infeparable  companion  of  the  arts,  flourifli  a  fe- 
cond  time.  It  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
barbarifm  of  a  latinity  corrupted  and  disfigured 
by  religious  enthufiafm.  A  mixcure  of  Egyptiaa 
theology,  Grecian  philofophy,  and  Hebrew  poe- 
try;  fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths 
fif  Monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught 
by  day  things  and  words  they  did  not  under- 
ftand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  li- 
terature the  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of 
imitation  bdrrov/ed  them  at  firfl  indifcriminatcly. 
Cuflom  introduced  tafte  in  the  choice  of  thofe  rich 
treafures.  The  Italian  genius,  too  fertile  not  to 
invent,  blended  it's  enthufiafm  and  caprice  with 
the  rules  and  examples  of  it's  old  mailers,  and 
joined  even  the  fidions  of  fairy  land  with  thofe 
of  fable.  The  works  of  imagination  partook  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  and  of  the  national  cha- 
radler.  Petrarch  had  drawn  that  celeftial  virgin, 
beauty,  v/hich  ferved  as  a  model  for  the  heroines 
of  chivalry.  Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the 
coquetry  which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy. 
Arioflo  confounded  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  a 
•work,  which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth 
of  poetry,  than  a  regular  poem.  That  author 
will  (land  alone  in  the  hiflory  of  literature,  like 
,lhe  enchanted  palaces  of  his  own  conftrudtion  in 
tlie  deferts. 

Vol,  VL  Mm  Letters 
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BOOK  Letters  and  arts,  after  eroding  the  Tea,  pafled 
^^  ,the  Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crufades 
had  brought  the  oriental  romances  into  Italy,  the 
wars  of  Charles  Vlll.  and  Lewis  XII.  introduced 
into  France  fome  principles  of  good  literature. 
Francis  I.,  if  he  had  not  been  into  Italy  in  or- 
der to  contend  for  tlie  Milanefc  with  Charles  V. 
would  never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  letters :  but  thefe  feeds  of 
knowledge  and  improvement  in  the  arts  were  loft 
in  the  religious  wars.  They  were  recovered  again. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  in  fcenes  of 
war  and  deftrudlion  ;  and  the  time  came  when 
they  were  again  to  revive  and  flourifh.  Italy  was 
as  much  diftinguiflied  in  the  i6th  century,  as 
France  was  in  the  fucceeding  one,  which  by  the 
victories  of  Lewis  XIV.  or  rather  by  the  genius  of 
the  great  men  that  flourifhed  together  under  his 
reign,  deferves  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  fine  arts. 

In  France  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
were  at  once  exerted  in  producing  works  of  ge- 
nius, as  they  had  before  been  in  Italy.  It's  powers 
were  difplayed  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas, 
in  public  edifices  and  gardens,  as  well  as  in  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  Every  thing  was  fubmitted 
to  it's  influence,  not  only  the  arts  of  ingenuity, 
which  are  mechanical,  and  require  manual  labour, 
but  thofe  alfo  which  depend  folely  on  the  mind. 
Every  thing  bore  the  (lamp  of  genius.  The  co- 
lours difplayed  in  natural  objedts  enlivened  the 
works  of  imagination  ;  and  the  human  paflions 
animated  the  defigns  of  the  pencil.  Man  gave 
fpirit  to  matter,  and  body  to  fpirit.  But  it  de- 
ferves to  be  particularly  obferved  that  this  hap- 
pened at  a  time  when  a  paOion  for  glory  animat- 
ed a  nation,  great  and  powerful  by  it's  fituation, 
and  the  extent  of  it's  empire.  The  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour 
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nour  which  raifed  it  in  it's  own  eflimation,  andfiooK 
which  then  diftinguilhed  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eu-  Xix. 
rope,  was  it's  foul,  it's  inftindl,  and  fupplied  the 
place  of  that  liberty  which  had  formerly  given 
rife  to  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  republics  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome,  which  had  revived  them 
in  that  of  Florence,  and  compelled  them  to 
flourifh  on  the  bleak  and  cloudy  borders  of  the 
Thames. 

What    would    not    genius    have    effedled  in 
France,  had   it  been  under   the  influence  of  laws 
only,  when   it's  exertions  were  fo  great  under  the 
dominion  of  the  mod  abfolute  of  kings?     When 
we  fee   what  energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the 
Englifh,  in  fpite  of  the  inactivity  of  their  climate, 
we    may  judge    what  it    might    have  produced 
among  the  French,  where  a  mofl  mild  tempera- 
ture of  feafon  leads  a   people,  naturally  fenfible 
and  lively,    to  invention   and    enjoyment.      We 
may  conceive  what   it's  effecfts   would  have  been 
in  a  country,  where,    as  in  ancient  Greece,  are 
to  be  found  men  of  adtive  and  lively  genius,  fitted 
for  invention,  from   being   warmed   by  the  mod 
powerful  and   enlivening  rays  of  the  fun  ;  where 
there  are  men  ftrong  and  robuft  in  a  climate,  in 
which  even   the  cold  excites  to  labour ;  in  which 
we  meet  with  temperate  provinces  between  north 
and    fouth ;     fea-ports    together    with    navigable 
rivers  i  vafl  plains  abounding  in    corn;  hills  load- 
ed with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all   forts  ;  fait  pits 
which  may  be  increafed   at  pleafure ;  paftures  co- 
vered with  horfes ;    mountains   clothed   with  the 
fined  woods;  a  country  every  where  peopled  v/ith 
laborious  hands,  which   are  the   fird  refources  for 
fubfidencc;   the   common  materials   for   the  arts, 
and  the  fuperfluities  of  luxury  ;  in  a  word,  where 
we  meet  with  the  commerce  of  Athens,  the  in- 
dudry  of   Corinth,    the  foldiery  of  Sparta,  and 

M  m  2  ^he 
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BOO  Ktbe  flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  ihefe  advan- 
XIX.  tages,  which  Greece  once  pollefl'ed,  France  might 
have  carried  the  fine  arts  to  as  great  a  height 
as  that  parent  of  genius,  had  fhe  been  iiib- 
jed  to  the  (ame  laws,  and  given  a  fcope  to  tlie 
fame  exercife  of  reafon  and  liberty,  by  which 
great  nu  n,  and  the  rulers  of  powerful  nations,  are 
produced. 

NtxT  to  the  fuperiority  of  legiflation  among 
modern  nations,  to  raife  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  ancients  in  works  of  genius,  there  has,  per- 
haps, been  wanting  only  an  improvement  in  lan- 
guage. The  Romans,  v/ho,  like  the  Greeks, 
knew  the  influence  of  dialecSl  over  the  manners, 
had  endeavoured  to  extend  their  language  with 
their  arms  ;  and  they  had  fucceeded  in  cauhng  it 
to  be  adopted  in  all  places  where  they  had  efta- 
blifhed  their  dominion.  Almoft  all  Europe  fpoke 
Latin,  except  only  a  few  obfcure  men,  who  had 
taken  refuge  among  inacceflible  mountains :  but 
the  invafion  of  the  barbarians  foon  changed  the 
nature  of  this  language.  With  the  harmonious 
founds  of  an  idiom  polifhed  by  genius  and  by 
delicate  organs,  ihefe  people,  who  were  warriors 
and  hunters,  blended  the  rude  accents,  and  the 
coarfe  expreflions  they  brought  along  with  them 
from  their  gloomy  forefts,  and  fevere  climate. 
There  were  foon  as  many  different  languages  as 
forms  of  governments.  At  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, thefe  languages  muft  naturally  have  acquired 
a  more  fublime  and  a  more  agreeable  pronuncia- 
tion. This  improvement  took  place  but  very  flow- 
ly,  becaufe  all  thofe  who  had  any  talents  for  writ- 
ing, difdaining  a  language  deftitute  of  graces, 
fliength,  and  amenity,  employed  in  their  perform- 
ances, with  greater  or  lefs  propriety,  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The 
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The  Italians  were  the  firfl  who  (hook  off  this  book 
humiliating  yoke.  Their  language,  with  har-  ^  ^^^' 
mony,  accent,  and  quantity,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  exprefs  all  the  images  of  poetry,  and  convey 
all  the  delightful  imprellions  of  mufic.  Thefe 
two  arts  have  confecrated  this  language  to  the 
harmony  of  found,  it  being  the  moft  proper  to 
exprefs  it. 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiority  in 
profe  ;  if  it   be  not  the  language  of  the  Gods,  ic 
is,  at  lead,  that  of  reafon  and  of  truth.     Profe  is 
peculiarly  adapted   to  convince  the  underftanding 
in    philofophical    refearches.      It    enlightens    the 
minds  of  thofe  whom  nature  has  blefled  with  fu- 
perior    talents,  who  feem  placed   between  princes 
and   their  fubjedls  to  infl:ru(^l:  and  dired  mankind. 
At  a  period  when  liberty   has  no  longer  her  tri- 
bunes,   nor  amphitheatres   to  excite  commotions 
in  vafl  aflemblies  of  the  people,  a  language  which 
fpreads  itfelf  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  coun- 
tries, which  ferves  as  the  common  interpreter  of 
all  other  languages,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts 
of  ideas ;  a  language  ennobled,  refined,  foftened, 
and  above  all,    fettled  by  the  genius  of  writers, 
and  the  poliili  of  courts,  becomes  at  length   uni- 
verfally  prevailing. 

The  Englifh  language  has  likewife  had  it's 
poets  and  it's  profe- writers,  who  have  gained  it 
the  charader  of  energy  and  boldnefs,  fufficient  to 
render  it  immortal.  May  it  be  learned  among 
all  nations  who  afpire  not  to  be  flaves !  They  will 
dare  to  think,  ad,  and  govern  themfelves.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  words,  but  of  ideas  ;  and  the 
Englifh  have  none  but  fuch  as  are  ftrong  and  forci- 
ble ;  they  are  the  iirll:  who  ever  made  ufe  of  the 
exprefTion,  ^be  majejiy  of  the  people^  and  that  alone 
is  fufficient  to  confecrate  a  language. 

Thb 
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BOOK  The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  nei- 
XIX,  ther  profc  nor  verfe,  though  they  have  a  language 
'^'  'formed  to  excel  in  both.  Brilliant  and  fonorous 
as  pure  gold,  it\s  pronunciation  is  grave  and  regu- 
lar like  the  dances  of  that  nation;  it  is  grand  and 
decent,  like  the  manners  of  ancient  chivalry.  This 
language  may  claim  fome  diftindlion,  and  even 
acquire  a  fuperior  degree  of  perfedion,  whenever 
there  fhall  be  found  in  it  many  fuch  writers  as 
Cervantes  and  Mariana.  When  it's  academy  fhall 
have  put  to  filence  the  inquifition  and  it's  univer- 
fities,  that  language  will  raife  itfelf  to  great  ideas, 
and  to  fublime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the 
natural  pride  of  the  people  who  fpeak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  Ger- 
man, that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native 
language  of  Europe.  From  thence  the  Englifh 
and  French  too  have  been  formed,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  German  with  the  Latin.  However, 
as  it  feems  little  calculated  to  pleal'e  the  eye,  or  to 
be  pronounced  by  delicate  organs,  it  has  been 
fpoken  only  by  the  people,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced but  of  late  into  books.  The  few  writers 
that  have  appeared  in  it,  feemed  to  fhew  that  it 
belonged  to  a  country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry, 
flnd  eloquence,  were  not  defined  to  flourifh. 
But  on  a  fudden,  genius  has  exerted  her  powers ; 
and  originals,  in  more  than  one  fpecies  of 
poetry,  have  appeared  rather  in  confiderable  num- 
bers, fufficient  to  enter  into  competition  with  other 
nations. 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  the  arts  of  every  kind 
muft  at  the  fame  time  acquire  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection  ;  and  indeed  the  monuments  of  thefe 
arts  have  fo  much  increafed  throughout  Europe, 
that  the  baibarifm  of  fucceeding  people  a.  "I  of 

future 
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future  ages  will  find  it  difficult  entirely  to  deftroyB  o  o  K 
them.  .  ■'^^^• 

But  as  commotions  and  revolutions  are  fo 
natural  to  mankind,  there  is  only  wanting  fome 
glowing  genius,  fome  enthufiad,  to  fet  the  world 
again  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  Eafl,  or  of 
the  North,  are  fl:ill  ready  to  cnflave  and  plunge  ail 
Europe  into  it's  former  darknefs.  Would  not  an 
irruption  of  Tartars  or  Africans  into  Italy,  be 
fufficient  to  overturn  churches,  and  palaces,  to 
confound  in  one  general  ruin  the  idols  of  religion, 
and  the  mafter- pieces  of  art  ?  And  as  we  are  fo 
much  attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury,  we  fhould 
have  the  lefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A  city,  which 
it  has  coft  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and 
ravaged  in  a  fingle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  flroke 
of  his  axe,  a  Tartar  may  dafh  in  pieces  the  ftatue 
of  Voltaire,  that  Pigalle  could  not  finifh  within 
the  com  pa  fs  of  ten  years;  and  we  dill  labour  for 
immortality ;  vain  atoms  as  we  are,  impelled, 
the  one  by  the  others,  into  that  obfcurity  from 
whence  we  came.  Ye  nations,  whether  artifans 
or  foldiers,  what  are  ye  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
but  the  fport  of  her  laws,  deflined  by  turns  to  fet 
duft  in  motion,  and  to  reduce  the  work  again  to 
dud. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys 
his  exiftence,  and  furvives  himfelf. — Ages  of  ig- 
norance never  emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There 
remains  no  more  trace  of  them  after  their  exift* 
ence,  than  before  they  began  to  exifl.  There  is 
no  poflibility  of  indicating  the  place  or  time  of 
their  pafTage,  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground  be- 
longing to  a  barbarous  people,  it  is  here  they 
lived  \  for  they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  lead  us  to 
coUedt  that  they  have  ever  exifted.  It  is  inven- 
tion alone  that  gives  man  power  over  matter  and 
time.    The  genius  of  Homer  has  rendered  the 

Greel^ 
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BOOKGreek  language  indelible.     Harmony  and  reafon 
^IX.     iiave  placed  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  above  all  the 
facrcd  orators.     The  pontiffs  themfelves,  pulifhed 
and  enlightened  by  the  information  and  attractive 
influence  of  the  arts,  by  being  admirers  and  pro- 
tedlors  of  them,  have  aflifled  the  human  mind  to 
break  the  chains  of  fuperftition.     Commerce  has 
baftened    the   progrefs  of   art    by    means  of   the 
luxury  which  wealth  has  diffufed.     All  the  efforts 
of  the  mind  and  the  exertions  of  manual  labour 
have  been  united  to  embellifh,  and  to  improve  the 
condition   of  the    human    fpecies.     Induflry    and 
invention,    together     with    the    enjoyments    pro- 
cured by  the  New  World,  have  penetrated   as  far 
as  the  polar  circle,  and  the  fine  arts  are  attempt- 
ing to  rife  fuperior  to  the  obflacles  of  nature  even 
at  Peterfburgh. 

Orators,  poets,  hiflorians,  painters,  and  fla- 
tuaries,  are  made  to  be  the  friends  of  great  men. 
Heralds  of  their  fame  during  their  life,  they  are 
the  eternal  prefervers  of  it,  when  they  no  longer 
exift.  In  rendering  their  names  immortal,  they 
immortalize  themfelves.  It  is  by  thefe  feveral 
orders  of  men,  that  the  nations  diftinguifh  them- 
felves among  contemporary  nations.  The  arts, 
after  having  rendered  them  illuflrious,  alfo  re- 
flore  wealth  to  them,  when  they  are  become  in- 
digent. It  is  ancient  Rome  which  at  prefent 
fabfifts  modern  Rome.  Let  the  people  whom 
they  honour,  both  at  the  prefent  and  at  future 
times,  if  they  be  not  ungrateful,  honour  them  in 
their  turn.  Ye  nations,  you  will  pafs  away,  but 
their  productions  will  remain.  The  torch  of 
genius,  which  enlightens  you,  will  be  extin- 
guifhed  if  you  negleCl:  it;  and  after  having  walked 
in  darknefs  for  fbme  ages,  you  will  fall  in  the 
abyfs  of  oblivion,  which  hath  fwallowed  up  fo 
many  nations  that  have  preceded  jou,   not   be- 

caufe 
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caufe  they  have  been  deftitnte  of  virtues,  but  of  aB  O  o  K 
facred  voice  to  celebrate  them.  ^^^• 

Beware  efpecially  of  adding  perfecution  to  in-^ 
difference.  It  is  certainly  enough  for  a  writer  to 
brave  the  refentment  of  the  intolerant  magiftrate, 
of  the  fanatic  fpirit,  of  the  fufpicious  nobleman, 
and  of  all  ranks  of  men  proud  of  their  preroga- 
tives, without  being  alfo  expofed  to  the  feverities 
of  government.  To  inflict  upon  a  philofopher 
an  infamous  or  capital  punifhmcnt,  is  to  con- 
demn him  to  pufillanimity  or  to  filence:  it  is  to 
flifle  or  to  banidi  genius ;  it  is  to  put  a  flop  to 
national  information,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  refledions  are  thofe 
of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  determined  to  fpeak 
without  circumfpedtion  of  perfons  and  things  ;  of 
perfbns,  whom  one  fcarce  dares  to  addrefs  with 
franknefs ;  of  things,  concerning  which  a  writer 
endowed  with  a  little  ftiare  of  fenfe,  neither  thinks 
nor  expreffes  himfelf  as  the  vulgar  5  and  who  yet 
would  wifh  to  efcape  profcription.  This  may  pof- 
fibly  be  the  cafe,  and  wherefore  fhould  it  not  be  ? 
Nevcrthelefs,  v/hatever  may  happen,  I  will  never 
betray  the  honourable  caufe  of  liberty.  If  I  ex- 
perience nothing  but  misfortunes  from  it,  which  I 
neither  expedl  nor  dread,  fo  much  the  worfe  for  the 
author  of  thofe  misfortunes.  He  will  be  detefled 
during  life,  for  one  inflant  of  my  exiftence  which 
he  fhall  have  difpofed  of  with  injufiice  and  violence. 
His  name  will  be  handed  down  to  future  agesbrand- 
ed  with  ignominy;  and  this  cruel  fentence  would 
be  independent  of  the  fmall  value,  or  of  the  little 
merit  of  my  writings. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  Phliofo. 
is  annexed,  which  one  would   imagine  ought   ra-  P^^* 
ther  to  dired  them  :  but  appearing  later  than  they 
did,    can  only  be  confidered    as  their  attendant. 

Arts 
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BOOK  Arts  arife  from  the  very  neceflities  of  mankind  ia 
X^^-  the  earliefl  flate  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are 
the  (lowers  of  it's  youth;  children  of  the  imagi- 
nation, being  thcmfelves  fond  of  ornament,  they 
decorate  every  thing  they  approach  ;  and  this  turn 
for  embeinrhment  produces  what  are  properly  call- 
ed the  fine  arts,  or  the  arts  of  luxury  and  elegance, 
which  give  the  polifh  to  the  primary  arts  of  necef- 
fity.  It  is  then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of  fculp- 
ture  fluttering  over  the  porticos  of  architecture; 
and  the  genii  of  painting  entering  palaces,  repre- 
fenting  the  heavens  upon  a  cieling,  Sketching  out 
upon  wool  and  filk  all  the  animated  fcenes  of  rural 
]ife>  and  tracing  to  the  mind  upon  canvas  the  ufe- 
ful  truths  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  agreeable  chi* 
maerasof  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when 
governments  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  maturity, 
reafon  arifes  and  beftows  on  the  nations  a  certain 
turn  for  refledlion  ;  this  is  the  age  of  philofophy. 
She  advances  with  gradual  fleps,  and  proceeds  fi- 
lently  along,  announcing  the  decline  of  empires 
which  (he  attempts  in  vain  to  fupport.  She  clofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  celebrated  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the  eve 
of  her  ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell :  Cicero 
and  Lucretius  did  not  compofe  their  writings  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
till  theconfufion  of  the  civil  warsarofe,  and  haften- 
ed  the  deftrudion  of  liberty. 

Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximcnes,  Anax- 
agoras,  had  however  laid  the  foundations  of  na- 
tural philofophy  in  the  theories  of  the  elements  of 
matter ;  but  the  rage  of  forming  fyftems  fuccef- 
fively  fubverted  thefe  feveral  principles.  Socrates 
then  appeared,  who  brought  back  philofophy  to 
the  principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue :    it  was 

that 
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that  alone  he  loved,  pradtifed,  and  taught ;  perfuad-B  o  o  K 
ed  that  morality  and  not  fcience  was  conducive  to  ^^^* 
the  happinefs  of  man.  Plato,  his  difcipJe,  though 
a  natural  philofopher,  and  inftruded  in  the  myfte- 
ries  of  nature  by  his  travels  into  Egypt,  afcribed 
every  thing  to  the  foul,  and  fcarce  any  thing  to  na- 
ture ;  he  confounded  philofophy  with  theological 
fpeculations,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  univcrfe 
with  the  ideas  of  the  divinity.  Ariftotlc,  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Plato,  turned  his  inquiries  Icfs  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Deity,  than  on  that  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals. His  natural  hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  though  itwasholden  only  in  moderate 
eftimation  by  his  contemporaries.  Epicurus,  who 
lived  nearly  about  the  fame  period,  revived  the 
atoms  of  Democritus,  a  fyftem,  which  doubt|efs 
balanced  that  of  the  four  elements  of  Ariflotle ; 
and  as  thefe  were  the  two  prevailing  fyftems  at  that 
time,  no  improvements  were  made  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy. The  moral  philofophers  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  who  underflood  their fyflem 
better  than  that  of  the  natural  philofopher.  They 
eftablifhed  fchools  ;  for  as  foon  as  opinions  gain  a 
degree  of  reputation,  parties  are  immediately  form- 
ed to  fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Greece,  agitated  by 
interior  commotions,  after  having  been  torn  with 
an  intefline  war,  was  fubdued  by  Macedonia,  and 
it's  government  diffolved  by  the  Romans.  Then 
public  calamities  turned  the  hearts  and  under- 
flandings  of  men  to  morality.  Zeno  and  Demo- 
critus, who  had  been  only  natural  philofophers, 
became,  a  confiderable  time  after  their  death,  the 
heads  of  two  feds  of  moral  philofophers,  more 
addided  to  theology  than  phyfics,  rather  cafuills 
than  philofophers  ;  or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed, 
that  philofophy  was  given  up  and  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  fophlfts.  The  Romans,  who  had  bor- 
z  rowed 
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BOOK  rowed  every  thing  from  the  Greeks,  made  no  difco- 
XIX.  vcries  in  the  true  fyllem  of  philofophy.  Among 
~  the  ancients    it    made  little  progrefs  j    becanfe   it 

was  entirely  confined  to  morality:  among  the  mo- 
derns it's  firft  fleps  have  been  more  fortunate,  be- 
caufe  they  have  been  guided  by  the  light  of  natural 
knowledge. 

We  mulf  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a  thou- 
fand  years,  during  which  period  philofophy,  fcienct^, 
arts,  and  letters,  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  among  the  afhes  of  ancient  Italy, 
and  theduft  of  the  cloyfters.  In  Afia  their  monu- 
menis  were  ftill  preferved  though  not  attended  to, 
and  in  Europe  fome  fragments  of  them  remained 
which  fhe  did  not  know.  The  world  was  divided 
into  Chriftian  and  Mohammedan,  and  everywhere 
covered  with  the  blood  of  nations  :  ignorance  alone 
triumphed  under  the  (landard  of  the  crofs  or  the 
crefcent.  Before  thefe  dreaded  figns,  every  knee 
was  bent,  every  fpirit  trembled. 

Philosophy  continued  in  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
pronouncing  only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the 
ibul :  her  attention  was  folely  engaged  on  matters 
of  which  fhe  would  for  ever  have  remained  igno- 
rant. Time,  argument,  and  all  her  application 
was  wafted  on  queftions  that  were,  at  lead,  idle  ; 
queftions,  for  the  mod  part,  void  of  fenfe,  not  lo 
be  defined,  and  not  to  be  determined  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  objed;  and  which,  therefore,  proved 
an  eternal  fourceof  difputes,  fchifms,  feds,  hatred, 
perfecution,  and  national  as  well  as  religious  wars. 

]n  the  mean  time,  the  Arabs,  after  their  con- 
quells,  carried  away,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the 
fpoils  of  genius  and  philofophy.  Ariftotie  fell  into 
their  hands,  preferved  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Greece.  Thefe  deflroyers  of  empires  had  fome 
fciences  of  which  they  had  been  the  inventors ; 
among  which  arithmetic  is  to  be  numbered.    By 

the 
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the  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  geometry  they  Book 
difcovered  the  coafts  of  Africa,  which  they  laid^  XIX. 
wade  and  peopled  again  -,  and  they  were  always 
great  proficients  in  medicine.  That  fcience,  which 
has,  perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation  in  it*s 
favour,  than  it's  affinity  with  chymiftry  and  natu- 
ral knowledge,  rendered  them  as  celebrated  as 
aftrology,  which  is  another  fnpport  of  empirical  im- 
pofition.  Avicenna  and  Averrocs,  who  were  equal- 
ly fidlled  in  phyfic,  mathematics,  and  philofophy, 
preferved  the  traditron  of  true  fcience  by  tranflaii- 
ons  and  commentaries.  But  let  us  imagine  what 
niuft  become  of  Ariftotle,  tranflated  from  Greek 
into  Aiabic,  and  after  that,  from  Arabic  into  La- 
tin, under  the  hands  of  monks,  who  wanted  to 
adapt  the  philofophy  of  paganifm  to  the  fyftems  of 
Mofes  and  Chrift.  This  confufion  of  opinions, 
ideas,  and  language,  flopped  for  a  confiderable 
time  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  reducing  of 
it  into  a  regular  fyftem.  The  divine  overturned 
the  materials  brought  by  the  philofopher,  who  fap- 
ped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his  rival.  How- 
ever, with  a  few  ftones  from  one,  and  much  (and 
from  the  o:her,  fome  wretched  architeds  raifed  a 
ftrange  Gothic  monument,  called  the  philofophy 
of  the  fchools.  Continually  amended,  renewed, 
and  fupported,  from  age  to  age,  by  Irifh  or  Spanifh 
metaphyficians,  it  maintained  itfelf  till  about  the 
time  of  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  which 
was  deflined  to  change  the  face  of  the  Old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  the  midll  of  darknefs.  An 
Englifh  monk  applied  himfeif  to  the  pradice  of 
chymiftry,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  invention 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  to  bring  Am.erica  into 
fubjedlion  to  Europe,  opened  the  avenues  of  true 
fcience  by  experimental  philofophy.  Thus  philo- 
fophy iducd  out  of  the  cloyller,  where  ignorance 
remained.      Wben   Boccacio  had  expoicd  the  de- 

bauL-hcd 
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BOO  Kbaiiched  lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy, 
^^J^^  Gal iJeo  ventured  to  form  conjedures  upon  the  fi- 
gure of  the  earth.  Superftition  was  alarmed  at  it, 
and  it's  clamours  as  well  as  it's  menaces  were  heard : 
but  philoi^^phy  tore  off  the  mafk  from  the  monfter, 
and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had  been  hidden. 
The  weaknefs  and  falfehood  of  popular  opinions 
was  perceived,  on  which  fociety  was  then  founded  ; 
but  in  order  to  put  an  efFedual  flop  to  error,  it  was 
neceflfary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  caufes  of  her  various  phaenomena  :  and  thac 
was  the  objedt  philofophy  had  in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  after  he  had, 
by  the  power  of  reafon,  conjedured  that  the  fun 
was  in  the  center  of  our  world,  Galileo  arofe,  and 
confirmed,  by  the  invention  of  the  telefcope,  the 
true  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  which  either  had  been 
unknown,  or  lay  in  oblivion  ever  fince  Pythagoras 
had  conceived  it.  While  Gaifendi  was  reviving 
the  elements  of  ancient  philofophy,  or  the  atoms 
of  Epicurus,  Defcartes  imagined  and  combined  the 
elements  of  a  new  pliilofophy,  or  his  ingenious  and 
Ibbtile  vortexes.  Almofl  about  the  fame  time, 
Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the  barometer,  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  air;  Pafcal  meafured 
the  height  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  ;  and 
Boyle,  in  England,  verified  and  confirmed  the  va- 
rious experiments  of  both. 

DESCARTEshad  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in 
order  to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inflruc- 
tion.  The  method  of  doubting  propofed  by  him 
was  the  grand  inflrument  of  fcience,  and  the  moft 
fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  human 
mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded,  and  the 
chains  which  fettered  it.  Boyle,  by  applying  that 
method  to  opinions  the  bed  authorized  by  the  fanc- 
tion  of  time  and  power,  has  made  usfenfible  of  it's 
importance. 

Chancellor 
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Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philofopher,  but  unfuc-B  o  o  K 
cefsful  at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the  ^  ^^■^- 
cloyfter,  like  him  the  harbinger  rather  than  the 
eftablifher  of"  the  new  philofophy,  had  protefted 
equally  againft  the  prejudice  of  the  fenfes  and  the 
fchools,  as  againft  thofe  phantoms  he  ftyled  the 
idols  of  the  underftanding.  He  had  foretold  truths 
he  could  not  difcover.  In  conformity  to  the  refulc 
of  his  reafbning,  which  might  be  confidered  as  ora- 
cular, while  experimental  philofophy  was  difcover- 
ing  fads,  rational  philofophy  was  in  fearch  of  caufes. 
Both  contributed  to  the  fludy  of  mathematics, 
which  were  to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  and 
infure  their  fuccefs.  It  was,  in  fa(5t,  the  fcienceof 
algebra  applied  to  geometry,  and  the  application 
of  geometry  to  natural  philofophy,  which  made 
Newtoa  conjedlure  the  true  fyfiem  of  the  world. 
Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  heavens,  he  perceived 
in  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  and  in  the  moti- 
ons of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  certain  analogy  which 
implied  an  univerfal  principle,  differing  from  im- 
pulfe,  the  only  vifiblecaufe  of  all  their  movements. 
From  the  fludy  of  aftronomy  he  next  applied  him- 
felf  to  that  of  optics,  and  this  led  him  to  con- 
jedture  the  origin  of  light ;  and  the  experiments 
which  he  made  in  confequence  of  this  inquiry,  re- 
duced it  into  a  fyftem. 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  died,  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  but  juft  born,  who  were  to  finifh, 
corred:,  and  bring  to  perfedion  what  he  had  be- 
gun; that  is  to  fay,  the  eftablifhing  of  found  phi- 
lofophy. Thefe  two  men  alone  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  it's  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One  carried 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  [he  foul  as  far  as  reafon 
could  lead  it;  and  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  at- 
tempts undeceived  the  human  mind  forever  with 
refpedt  to  fuch  falfe  fyftems  of  metaphyfics.  The 
other  extended  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy 

and 
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BOO  Kand  the  mathematics  much  further  than  the  genius 
i^iLj  ^^  niany  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke,  preceded  by  Hobbes,  a  man  on  whom 
nature  had  bedovved  an  uncommon  underftand- 
ifig,  and  who  had  remamed  obfcure  from  the  very 
b(jldne(s  of  his  principles,  which  ought  to  have  had 
a  contrary  eftett;  Locke,  1  fay,  attacked  fcientific 
prejudices,  even  into  the  increnchments  of  the 
ichools  :  he  dilTipated  all  ihofe  phantoms  of  the 
imagination,  which  Male-branche  fuflfered  to  fpring 
up  again,  after  he  had  pointed  out  their  abfurdity, 
becaufe  he  did  not  attack  the  foundation  on  which 
they  were  fupported. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  philofophers 
alone  have  difcovered  and  imagined  every  thing. 
It  is  the  courfe  of  events  which  has  given  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  the  adions  and  thoughts  of  man- 
kind. A  complication  of  natural  or  moral  caufes, 
a  gradual  improvement  in  politics,  joined  to  the 
progrefs  of  ftudy  and  of  the  fciences,  a  combina- 
tion of  circumftances  which  it  was  as  impodible 
to  haflen  as  to  forefee,  muft  have  contributed  to 
the  revolution  that  has  prevailed  in  the  underftand- 
ings  of  men.  Among  nations,  as  among  indivi- 
duals, the  body  and  foul  ad  and  re-act  alternately 
upon  each  oiher.  Popular  opinions  infedt  even 
philofophers,  and  philofophers  are  guides  to  the 
people.  Galileo  had  alferted,  that  as  the  earth  turn- 
ed round  the  fun,  there  mufl:  be  Antipodes;  and 
Drake  proved  the  fact,  by  a  voyage  round  the 
world.  The  church  ftyied  itfelf  univerfal,  and  the 
pope  called  himfclf  mafter  of  the  earth  :  and  yet, 
more  than  tv/o-ihiids  of  it's  inhabitants  did  not  fo 
much  as  know  there  was  any  Catholic  religion,  and 
particularly  that  there  was  a  pope.  Europeans,  who 
have  travelled  and  trafficked  every  where,  taught 
Europe  that  one  .portion  of  the  globe  adopted  the 
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vifionary  opinions  of  Mohammed,  and  a  flill  largerB  o  o  K. 
one  lived  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the  to-^^_^j^ 
tal  ignorance  and  unenlightened  ftate  of  atheifm. 
Thus  philofophy  extended  the  empire  of  human 
knowledge,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  errors  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

Italy,  whofe  impatient  genius  penetrated 
through  the  obflacles  that  furrounded  it,  was  the 
firft  that  founded  an  academy  of  natural  philo- 
fophy. France  and  England,  who  were  to  ag- 
grandize themfelves  even  by  their  competition, 
raifed  at  one  time  two  everlafling  monuments  to 
the  improvement  of  philofophy :  two  academies, 
from  whence  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe  de- 
rive their  information,  and  in  which  they  depofit 
all  their  flores  of  knowledge.  From  hence  have 
been  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  the  myf- 
terious  points  in  nature ;  experiments,  phoeno- 
mena,  difcoveries  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  the 
fecrets  of  electricity,  and  the  caufes  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Hence  have  proceeded  the  inftruments 
and  means  of  purifying  air  on  board  of  fhips,  for 
making  fea-water  fit  to  be  drunk,  for  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afcertaining 
the  longitudes;  for  improving  agriculture,  and 
for  producing  more  grain,  with  lefs  feed,  and  lefs 
labour. 

Aristotle  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the 
fchools  of  Europe ;  and  the  Chriflians,  after 
lofing  the  guidance  of  reafon,  were  able  to  reco- 
ver it  again  only  by  following  his  footdeps.  Their 
implicit  attachment  to  that  philofopher  had,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  caufed  them  to  err,  in  blindly 
following  him  through  the  darknefs  of  theologi- 
cal dodtrines.  But  at  length  Defcartes  pointed 
out  the  way,  and  Newton  llipplied  the  power  of 
extricating  them  out  of  that  labyrinth.  Doubt 
had  diHipated  prejudices,  and  the  method  of  ana- 
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BOOKlyfis  bad  found  out  the  truth.  After  the  two 
^^^-  Bacons,  Galileo,  Defcartes,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
and  Eayle,  f.eibnitz  and  Newton,  after  the  me- 
nioirs  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Leipfic, 
of  Paris  and  London,  there  Hi  11  remained  a  great 
work  to  be  compofed,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
fciences  and  philofophy.  This  work  hath  now  ap- 
peared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and 
all  the  truths  that  have  ilTued  from  the  humaa 
mind,  from  the  dodrines  of  theology  to  the  fpecu- 
lations  on  infeds;  which  contains  an  account  of 
every  work  of  the  hands  of  men  from  a  fhip  to  a 
pin ;  this  repofuary  of  the  intelligence  of  all  na- 
tions, which  would  have  been  more  perfedt,  had 
it  not  been  executed  in  the  midft  of  all  kinds  of 
perfecutions  and  of  obflacles;  this  repofitory  will, 
in  future  ages,  charadlerife  that  of  philofophy, 
which  after  fo  many  advantages  procured  to  man- 
kind, ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  divinity  on 
«?arth.  It  is  fhe  who  unites,  enlightens,  aids,  and 
comforts  mankind.  She  beftows  every  thing 
upon  them,  without  exacting  any  worfhip  in  re- 
turn; She  requires  of  them,  not  the  facrifice  of 
iheir  paiTions,  but  a  reafonable,  ufeful,  and  mo- 
.derate  exercife  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter 
of  nature,  difpenfer  of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of 
her  rights,  fhe  confecrates  her  intelligence  and 
her  labour  to  the  ufe  of  man.  She  renders  him 
better,  that  he  maybe  happier.  She  detefls  only 
tyranny,  and  impoflure,  becaufe  they  opprefs 
mankind.  She  does  not  defire  to  rule,  but  Ilic 
exads  of  fuch  as  govern,  to  confider  public  hap- 
pinefs  as  the  only  Iburce  of  their  enjoyment.  She 
avoids  contefls,  and  the  name  of  feds,  but  fhe 
tolerates  them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked 
calumniate  her  ^  the  former  are  afraid  of  perceiv- 
ing their  errors ;  and  the  latter  of  having  them 
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deteded.     Ungrateful  children,  who  rebel  againftB  o  o  K 
a  tender  mother,  when  (he  wifhes  to  free  them,  ^^^• 
from  their  errors  and  vices,  which  occafion  the 
calamities  of  mankind ! 

Light,  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a  more 
extenfive  horizon.  Literature  has  formed  a  kind 
of  empire  which  prepares  the  way  for  making 
Europe  be  confidered  as  one  fmgle  republican 
power.  Li  truth,  if  philofophy  be  ever  enabled  to 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  fovereigns  or  their 
miniflers,  the  fyflem  of  politics  will  be  improved, 
and  rendered  fimple.  Humanity  v/ill  be  more  re- 
garded in  all  plans  ^  the  public  good  will  enter  into 
negociations,  not  merely  as  an  exprefiion,  but  as  an 
objedt  of  utility  even  to  kings. 

Printing  has  already  made  fuch  a  progreis, 
that  it  can  never  be  put  a  (lop  to  in  any  ftate,  with- 
out lowering  the  people  in  order  to  advance  the 
authority  of  government.  Books  enlighten  the 
body  of  the  people,  humanife  the  great,  are  the 
delight  of  the  leifure  hours  of  the  rich,  and  in- 
form all  the  clafTes  of  fociety.  The  fciences  bring 
to  perfedion  the  different  branches  of  political 
oeconomy.  Even  the  errors  of  fyflematical  per- 
fons  are  difpelled  by  the  produclions  of  the  prefs, 
becaufe  reafoning  and  difcuflion  try  them  by  the 
tell  of  truth. 

An  intercourfe  of  knowledge  is  become  neccf- 
fary  for  indufhry,  and  literature  alone  maintains 
that  communication.  The  reading  of  a  voyage 
round  the  world  has,  perhaps,  occafioned  more 
attempts  of  that  kind  ;  for  intereft  alone  cannoc 
find  the  means  of  enterprife.  At  prefent  nothing 
can  be  cultivated  without  forae  fludy,  or  without 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  handed  down  and 
diffufed  by  reading.  Princes  tbemfclves  have  not 
recovered  their  rights  from  the  ulurpations  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  alTiftance  of  that  knowledge 
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BOOK  which  has  undeceived  the  people  with  refpedt  to 

^__J^|^^  the  abufes  of  all  fpiritual  power. 

But  it  would  be  thegreateft  folly  of  the  human 
mind  to  have  employed  all  it's  powers  to  increafe 
the  authority  of  kings,  and  to  break  the  feveral 
chains  that  held  it  in  fubje6lion,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  flave  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  courage 
that  religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from 
the  tyranny  exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honefl 
man,  the  citizen,  and  friend  of  the  people  ought 
to  maintain,  to  free  the  nations  from  the  tyranny 
of  fuch  powers  as  confpire  againfl  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Woe  to  that  fbate  in  which  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  fmgle  defender  of  the  public 
rights  of  the  nation.  The  kingdom,  with  all  it's 
riches,  it's  trade,  it's  nobles,  and  it's  citizens,  muft 
foon  fall  into'  unavoidable  anarchy.  It  is  the  laws 
that  are  to  fave  a  nation  from  dcflru6\ion,  and  the 
freedom  of  writing  is  to  fupport  and  preferve  laws. 
But  what  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the 
laws?  It  is  morality. 

Morals.  ATTEMPTS  have  too  long  been  made  to  degrade 
man.  His  dctradors  have  made  a  monfler  of  him. 
In  their  fpleen  they  have  loaded  him  with  outra- 
ges ;  the  guilty  fatisfadion  of  lowering  the  humati 
fpecies  hath  alone  conducted  their  gloomy  pencils. 
Who  art  thou  then  who  dared  thus  to  infult  thy 
fellow-creatures .?  What  place  gave  thee  birth  ?  Is 
it  from  the  inmoft  recefles  of  thy  heart  that  thou 
haft  poured  forth  fo  many  blafphemies  ?  If  thy 
pride  had  been  lefs  infatuated,  or  thy  difpofition 
iefs  ferocious  and  barbarous,  thou  wouldft  have 
{cen  only  in  man  a  being  always  feeble,  often  fe- 
duced  by  error,  fometimes  carried  away  by  ima- 
gination, but  produced  from  the  hands  of  nature 
with  virtuous  propenfities. 

Man  is  born  with  the  feeds  of  virtue,  although 

he  be  not  born  virtueus.     He  doth  not  attain  to 
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this  fublime  flate  till  after  he  hath  ftudied  him-B  o  o  K 
felf,  till  after  he  hath  become  acquainted  with  his  ^^^' 
duties,  and  contracted  the  habit  of  fulfilling  them. 
The  fcience  which  leads  to  that  high  degree  of 
perfection  is  called  morality.  It  is  the  rule  of 
adtions,  and  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion, 
the  arc  of  virtue.  Encouragements  and  praifes 
are  due  for  all  the  labours  undertaken  to  remove 
the  calamities  which  furround  us,  to  increafe  the 
number  of  our  enjoyments,  to  embcllidi  the 
dream  of  our  life,  to  exalt,  to  improve,  and  to  il- 
luftrate  our  fpecies.  Eternal  blellings  upon  thofe 
who  by  their  ftudies  and  by  their  genius  have 
procured  any  of  thefe  advantages  to  human  na- 
ture !  But  the  firfl  crown  will  be  for  that  wife 
man  whofe  affeCting  and  enlightened  writings 
will  have  had  a  more  noble  aim,  that  of  mak- 
ing us  better. 

The  hopes  of  obviating  fo  great  a  glory  hath 
given  rife  to  numberlefs  productions.  What  a 
variety  of  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  books ! 
They  are  in  general  the  work  of  priefts  and  their 
difciples,  who  not  chufing  to  fee  that  religion, 
fhould  conlider  men  only  in  the  relation  they 
(land  in  to  the  divinity,  made  it  neceffary  to  look 
for  another  ground  for  the  relations  they  bear  to 
one  another.  If  there  be  an  univerfal  fyftem  of 
morality  it  cannot  be  the  efFedt  of  a  particular 
caufe.  It  has  been  the  fame  in  pafl  ages,  and  it 
will  continue  the  fame  in  future  times :  it  cannot 
then  be  grounded  on  religious  opinions,  which, 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  have  continually  varied. 
Greece  had  vicious  deities,  the  Romans  had  them 
likewife :  the  fenfelefs  worfhipper  of  the  Fetiches, 
adores  rather  a  devil  than  a  God.  Every  people 
made  gods  for  themfelves,  and  gave  them  fuch 
attributes  as  they  chofe :  to  fome  they  afcribed 

goodnefs, 
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BOO  Kgoodnefs,  to  others  cruelty,  to  fome  immorality, 
^^  ^and  to  others  the  greateft  (andlity  and  feverity  of 
manners.  One  would  imagine,  that  every  na- 
tion intended  to  deify  it's  own  pafTions  and  opi- 
nions. Notwithftanding  this  diverfity  in  reli- 
gious fyftems  and  modes  of  worfhip,  all  nations 
have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be  juft ;  they 
have  all  honoured  as  virtues,  goodnefs,  pity, 
friendfhip,  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs,  filial  re- 
fpc(^,  fincerity,  gratitude,  patriotifm;  in  a  word, 
all  thofe  fentiments  which  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  ties  adapted  to  unite  men  more  clofely 
to  one  another.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity 
of  judgment,  fo  conftant,  fo  general,  ought  not 
then  to  be  looked  for  in  the  midfl  of  contradic- 
tory and  tranfient  opinions.  If  the  minifters  of 
religion  have  appeared  to  think  otherwife,  it  is 
becaufe  by  their  fyflem  they  were  enabled  to  re- 
gulate all  the  adlions  of  mankind,  to  difpofe  of 
their  fortunes,  and  command  their  wills,  and  to 
fecure  to  themfelves,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  the 
attributary  government  of  the  world. 

Their  empire  was  fo  abfolute  that  they  had 
fucceeded  in  eflablifhing  that  barbarous  fyftcm  of 
morality,  which  placed  the  only  plea fu res  that 
make  life  fupportable,  in  the  rank  of  the  greateft 
crimes  ;  an  abjedt  morality,  which  impofed  the 
obligation  of  being  pleafed  with  humiliation  and 
fhame ;  an  extravagant  morahty  which  threat- 
ened with  the  fame  punifhments,  both  the  foibles 
of  love  and  the  moft  atrocious  adions ;  a  fuper- 
Ititious  morality  which  enjoined  to  murder,  with- 
out compafTion,  all  thofe  who  fwerved  from  the 
prevailing  opinions;  a  puerile  morality,  which 
founded  the  moft  efTential  duties  upon  tales  equal- 
ly difgufting  and  ridiculous  ;  an  interefted  mo- 
rality, which  admitted  no  other  virtues  than  thofe 
which  were  ufeful  to  priefthood,  nor  no  other 
I  crimes 
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crimes  than  thofe  which  were  contrary  to  it.  IFb  O  o  K 
priefts  had  only  encouraged  men  to  obferve  na-^  J^^^- 
tural  morality  by  the  hope  or  the  fear  of  future 
rewards  and  punifhments  they  would  have  de- 
ferved  well  of  fociety ;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
fupport  by  violence,  ufeful  tenets^  which  had  only 
been  introduced  by  the  mild  way  of  perfuafion, 
they  have  removed  the  veil  v/hich  concealed  the 
depth  of  their  ambition  :  the  malk  is  fallen  off. 

It  is  more  than  two  thoufand  years  fince  So- 
crates, fpreading  out  a  veil  above  our  heads,  had 
declared,  that  nothing  of  what  was  pafTmg  beyond 
that  veil  concerned  us,  and  that  the  adions  of 
men  were  not  good  becaufe  they  were  pleafing  to 
the  gods,  but  that  they  were  pleafing  to  the  gods 
becaufe  they  were  good ;  a  principle  which  fepa- 
rated  morality  from  religion. 

Accordingly,  at  the  tribunal  of  philofophy 
and  reafon,  morality  is  a  fcience,  the  objed  of 
which  is  the  prefervation  and  common  happinefs 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  this  double  end  all 
it's  rules  ought  to  be  referred.  Their  natural, 
conftant,  and  eternal  principle  is  in  man  himfelf, 
and  in  a  refemblance  there  is  in  the  general  or- 
ganization of  men,  which  includes  a  fimilarity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures  and  pains,  of  force  and  weak- 
nefs ;  a  fimilarity  from  whence  arifes  the  necef. 
fity  of  fociety,  or  of  a  common  oppofition  againft 
fuch  dangers  as  are  equally  incident  to  each  in- 
dividual, which  proceeds  from  nature  herfelf, 
and  threatens  man  on  ail  fides.  Such  is  the  orig-in 
of  particular  conne6lions  and  domeflic  virtues : 
fiich  is  the  origin  of  general  duties  and  of  public 
virtues :  fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion  of  per- 
fonal  and  public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  compads 
between  individuals,  and  of  all  laws. 

There  is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  virtue, 
which  isjullice,  and  only  one  duty,  to  make  one's 
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B  o  o  Kfelf  happy.      The  virtuous  man  is  he  who  hath 
•    the  mofl  exadl  notions  of  juftice  and  happinefs, 
and  whofe  condudl  conforms  moil  rigoroufly  to 
them.      There  are  two  tribunals,  that  of  nature 
and  that  of  the  laws. 

The  law  chaftifes  crimes,  nature  chaflifcs  vices. 
The  law  prefcnts  the  gallows  to  the  afTaflin,  na- 
ture prefents  dropfy  or  confumption  to  intempe- 
rance. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
firft  principles  of  morality  in  the  fentiments  of 
friendlhip,  tendernefs,  compaflion,  honour,  and 
benevolence,  becaufe  they  found  them  engraven 
on  the  human  heart.  But  did  they  not  alfo  find 
there  hatred,  jealoufy,  revenge,  pride,  and  the 
love  of  dominion  ?  For  what  reafon  therefore 
have  they  founded  morality  on  the  former  prin- 
ciples rather  than  on  the  latter  ?  It  is  becaufe  they 
have  underftood  that  the  former  were  of  general 
advantage  to  fociety,  and  the  others  fatal  to  it. 
Thofe  philofophers  have  perceived  the  necelTity 
of  morality,  they  have  conceived  what  it  ought 
to  be,  but  have  not  difcovered  it's  leading  and 
fundamental  principle.  The  very  fentiments,  in- 
deed, which  they  adopt  as  the  ground  work  of 
morality,  becaufe  they  appear  to  be  ferviceable 
to  the  common  good,  if  left  to  themfelves  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  it.  How  can  we  deter- 
mine to  punifh  the  guilty  if  we  liften  only  to  the 
pleas  of  compaffion  ?  How  (hall  we  guard  againfl 
partiality,  if  we  confult  only  the  didlates  of  friend- 
lhip ?  How  fhall  we  avoid  being  favourable  to 
idlenefs,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  fentiments  of  be- 
nevolence ?  All  thefe  virtues  have  their  limits, 
beyond  which  they  degenerate  into  vices,  and 
thofe  limits  are  fettled  by  the  invariable  rules  of 
cffential  juilice  -,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,   by 

the 
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the  common  interefts  of  men  united  together  in  B  o  o  K 
fociety,  and  the  conflant  objed  of  that  union.  ^^^* 

Is  it  on  it*s  own  account  that  valour  is  ranked 
among  the  number  of  virtues  ?  No ;  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  fervice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumftance  of  it's  being  punidied 
as  a  crime  in  a  man  who  makes  ufe  of  it  to  diflurb 
the  public  peace.  Wherefore  is  drunkennefs  a 
vice  ?  Becaufe  every  man  is  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  common  good,  and  to  fulfil  that  obliga- 
tion, he  muft  maintain  the  free  exercife  of  his  fa- 
culties. Wherefore  are  certain  adions  more 
blameable  in  a  magiftrate  or  general,  than  in  a 
private  man  ?  Becaufe  greater  inconveniences 
refult  from  them  to  fociety. 

The  obligations  of  the  man  feparated  from  fo- 
ciety are  unknown  to  me,  fince  I  can  neither 
perceive  the  fource  nor  the  end  of  them.  As  he 
lives  by  himfelf  he  is  certainly  at  hberty  to  live 
for  himfelf  alone.  No  being  has  a  right  to  re- 
quire fuccours  from  him  which  he  does  not  im- 
plore for  himfelf.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  with  , 
refpedt  to  a  perfon  who  lives  in  the  focial  ftate.  He 
is  nothing  by  himfelf,  and  is  fupported  only  by 
what  furrounds  him.  His  poffeiTions,  his  enjoy- 
ments, his  powers,  and  even  his  own  exiflence, 
all  belong  entirely  to  the  body  of  the  ftate :  he 
owes  them  all  to  the  body  politic,  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

The  misfortunes  of  fociety  become  thofe  of 
the  citizen  ;  he  runs  the  rifk  of  being  crulhed, 
whatever  part  of  the  edifice  may  fall  down.  If 
he  fhould  commit  an  injuilice  he  is  threatened 
with  a  fimilar  one.  If  he  fhould  give  himfelf  up 
to  crimes,  others  may  become  criminal  to  his 
prejudice.  He  mud  therefore  tend  conilantly  to 
the  general  good,  fince  k  is  upon  this  profperity 
that  his  own  depends. 

If 
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BOOK  Ij^"  one  fingle  individual  fhould  attend  only  to 
XIX.  iiis  intereft  without  any  concern  for  thofe  of  the 
public  ;  if  he  fhould  exempt  himfelf  from  the 
common  duty,  under  pretence  that  the  adlions  of 
one  individual  cannot  have  a  determined  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  order,  other  perfons  will 
alfo  be  defirous  of  indulging  their  perfonal  pro- 
penfuies.  Then  all  the  members  of  the  republic 
will  become  alternately  executioners  and  vidlims. 
Every  one  will  commit  and  receive  injuries,  every 
one  will  rob  and  be  robbed,  every  one  will  (Irike 
and  receive  a  blow.  A  ftate  of  warfare  will  pre- 
vail between  all  forts  of  individuals.  The  ftate 
will  be  ruined,  and  the  citizens  will  be  ruined 
with  the  ftate. 

The  firft  men  who  colledted  themfelves  Into  fo- 
ciety  were  undoubtedly  not  immediately  fenfible 
of  the  whole  of  thefe  truths.  The  idea  of  their 
ftrength  being  moft  prevalent  in  them,  they  were 
probably  defirous  of  obtaining  every  thing  by  the 
exertion  of  it.  Repeated  calamities  warned  them 
in  procefs  of  time  of  the  neceflity  of  forming 
conventions.  Reciprocal  obligations  increafed 
in  proportion  as  the  neceffity  of  them  was  felt  j 
thus  it  is  that  duty  began  with  fociety. 
.  Duty  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be  the 
rigid  obligation  of  doing  whatever  is  fuitable 
to  fociety.  It  includes  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  fince  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is 
not  ufeful  to  a  civilized  body;  and  it  excludes 
all  the  vices,  becaufe  there  is  not  one  which  is  not 
prejudicial  to  it. 

It  would  be  reafoning  pitifully  to  imagine  with 
fome  corrupt  perfons,  that  men  have  a  right  to 
defpife  all  the  virtues,  under  pretence  that  they 
are  only  inftitutions  of  convenience.  Wretch 
that  thou  art,  wouldft  thou  hve  in  a  fociety  which 
cannot  fubfift  without  them  ^  wouldft  thou  eryoy 

the. 
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XIX. 


the    advantages    which    refult  from    them,   and^^  9,9  ^^ 


wouldfl  thou  think  thyfelf  difpenfed  from  prac- 
tifing,  or  even  from  holding  them  in  eftimation  ? 
What  could  pollibly  be  the  objecl:  of  them  if  they 
were  not  connected  with  man  ?  Would  this  great 
name  have  been  given  to  ads  that  were  merely 
barren  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  necelliry 
which  conflitutes  their  eftence  and  their  merit. 
Let  me  once  more  repeat,  that  all  morality  con- 
filts  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  It's  principles 
are  fleady  and  uniform,  but  the  application  of 
them  varies  fometimes  according  to  the  climate 
and  to  the  local  or  political  fituation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Polygamy  is  in  general  more  natural  to  hot 
than  to  cold  climates.  Circumflances,  however, 
of  the  times,  in  oppofition  to  the  rule  of  the  cli- 
mate, may  order  monogamy  in  one  ifland  of 
Africa,  and  permit  polygamy  in  Kamtfchatka,  if 
one  be  a  means  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  excefs  of 
population  at  Madagafcar,  and  the  other,  of  haflen- 
ing  it*s  progrefs  upon  the  coafls  of  the  frozen  fea. 
But  nothing  can  authorize  adultery  and  forni- 
cation in  thofe  two  zones,  when  conventions  have 
eflablifhed  the  laws  of  marriage  or  of  property  in 
the  ufe  of  women. 

It  is  the  fame  thing  with  refpedl  to  all  the  lands 
and  to  property.  What  would  be  a  robbery  in  a 
ftate,  where  property  is  juflly  diflributed,  becomes 
fubfiftence  for  life  in  a  flate  where  property  is 
in  common.  Thus  it  is,  that  theft  and  adultery 
were  not  permitted  at  Sparta ;  but  the  public  right 
allowed  v/hat  would  be  confidered  elfewhere  as 
theft  and  adultery.  It  was  not  the  wife  or  the 
property  of  another  perfon  that  was  then  taken  ; 
but  the  wife  and  the  property  of  all,  when  the  laws 
granted  as  a  reward  to  dexterity,  every  advantage 
it  could  procure  to  itfelf. 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  every  where  known  what  is  jufl:  and  un- 
^^^*  jun:,  but  the  fame  ideas  arc  not  univerfally  at- 
tached to  the  fame  acftions.  In  hot  countries, 
where  the  climate  requires  no  clothing,  mo- 
defty  is  not  offended  by  nakednefs  ^  but  the 
abufe,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes,  and  premature  attempts 
upon  virginity,  are  crimes  which  mud  difguft; 
In  India,  where  every  thing  confpires  to  make 
a  virtue  even  of  the  adt  itfelf  of  generation, 
it  is  a  cruelty  to  put  the  cow  to  death  which 
nouriOies  man  with  her  milk,  and  to  deftroy 
thofe  animals,  whofe  life  is  not  prejudicial, 
nor  their  death  ufeful,  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  Iroquois,  or  the  Huron,  who  kill  their  fa- 
ther with  a  ftroke  of  a  club,  rather  than  expofe 
him  to  perifh  of  hunger,  or  upon  the  pile  of  the 
enemy,  think  they  do  an  adl  of  filial  piety  in  obey- 
ing the  lad  wifhes  of  their  parent,  who  alks  for 
death  from  them  as  a  favour.  The  means  the 
moil  oppofite  in  appearance,  tend  ail  equally  to 
the  fame  end,  the  maintenance  and  the  profperity 
of  the  body  politic. 

Such  is  that  iinivcrfal  morality,  which  being 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  alfo  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  focieties,  that  morality  which 
may  vary  only  in  it*s  application,  but  never  in  it*s 
eiTence ;  that  morality,  in  a  word,  to  which  all 
the  laws  mull  refer  and  be  fubordinate.  Accord- 
ing to  this  common  rule  of  all  our  public  and 
private  adior.s,  let  us  examine  whether  there  ever 
were  or  ever  can  be  good  morals  in  Europe. 

We  live  under  the  influence  of  three  codes,  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  code.  It  is 
evident,  that  as  long  as  thefe  three  forts  of  legif- 
lations  fhall  be  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  will 
be  impolTible  to  be  virtuous.  It  will  fometimes 
be  neceffary  to  trample  upon  nature  in  order  to 
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f)bey  focial  inftitutions,  and  to  connteradl  focIalB  00  K 
inftitutions  to  conform  to  the  precepts  of  religion. 
The  confequence  of  this  will  be,  that  while  we 
are  alternately  infringing  upon  thefe  feveral  au- 
thorities, we  lliall  refpedl  neither  of  them,  and 
that  we  (hall  neither  be  men,  nor  citizens,  nor 
pious  perfons. 

Good  morals  would  therefore  require  previous 
reform,  which  ffiould  reduce  thefc  codes  to  iden- 
tity. Religion  ought  neither  to  forbid  nor  to 
prefcribe  any  thing  to  us,  biSt  what  is  prefcribed 
or  forbidden  by  the  civil  Jaw,  and  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  ought  to  model  themfelves  upon 
natural  law,  which  hath  been,  is,  and  will  always 
be,  the  ftrongeft.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
a  true  legiflator  hath  not  yet  exifted  ;  that  it  was 
neither  Mofes,  nor  Solon,  nor  Numa,  nor  Mo- 
hammed, nor  even  Confucius  ;  that  it  is  not  only  in 
Athens,  but  alfo  over  all  the  globe,  that  the  bed 
legiflation  they  could  receive  hath  been  given  to 
man,  not  the  beft  which  could  have  been  given 
to  them  ;  that  in  confidering  only  morality,  man- 
kind would  perhaps  be  lefs  diftant  from  happinefs 
had  they  remained  in  the  fimple  and  innocent 
ftate  of  fome  favages ;  for  nothing  is  fo  difficult 
as  to  eradicate  inveterate  and  fandtified  prejudice. 
For  the  architedt  who  draws  the  plan  of  a  great 
edifice,  an  even  area  is  better  than  one  covered 
with  bad  materials,  heaped  upon  one  another 
without  method  and  without  plan,  and  unfortu- 
nately connedted  together  by  the  mod  durable 
cements  of  time,  of  cuftom,  and  of  the  authority 
of  fovereigns  and  of  priefts.  Then  the  wife  man 
advances  in  his  work  only  with  timidity  ;  he  is 
expofed  to  greater  rife,  and  lofes  more  time  in 
demolifhing  than  in  conflrudting 

Since  the  invafion  of  the  barbarians  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  almoft    all  governments  have  had 

no 
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B  o  O  Kno  other  foundation  than  the  interefl  of  one  finglel 
■^^■^*  man,  or  of  a  fingle  corporate  body,  to  the  pre-' 
judicc  of  fociety  in  general.  Founded  upon  con- 
queft,  the  effedl  of  fuperior  (Irength,  they  have* 
only  varied  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  people  in 
fubjedion.  At  firil  war  made  vidims  of  them, 
devoted  either  to  the  fword  of  their  enemies  or  to 
that  of  their  mailers.  How  many  ages  have 
pafTed  away  in  fcenes  of  blood  and  in  the  carnage 
of  nations,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  diflribution  of 
empires  before  the  terms  of  peace  had  deified 
that  Hate  of  intefline  war,  which  is  called  fociety 
or  government  ? 

When  the  feudal  government  had  for  ever  ex- 
cluded thofe  who  tilled  the  ground  from  the  right 
of  pofTefiing  it :  when,  by  a  facrilegious  collufiou 
between  the  author  and  the  throne,  the  authority 
of  God  had  been  enforced  by  that  of  the  fword ; 
what  efiedt  had  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  to 
authorize  tyranny  by  the  dodrine  of  pafTive  obe- 
dience, but  to  confirm  flavery  by  a  contempt 
of  the  fciences ;  in  a  word,  to  add  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  great,  that  of  evil  fpirits  ?  And  what 
were  morals  with  fuch  laws .?  What  they  are  at 
prefent  in  Poland,  where  the  people,  being  with- 
out lands  and  without  arms,  are  left  to  be  mafTa- 
cred  by  the  Ruflians,  or  enlifted  by  the  PrulTians, 
•and  having  neither  courage  nor  fentiment,  think 
it  is  fufficient  if  they  are  chriflians,  and  remain 
neutral  between  their  neighbours  and  their  lords 
palatine. 

To  a  fimilar  ftate  of  anarchy  wherein  morals 
had  no  diftinguifhing  charader,  nor  any  degree  of 
liability,  fucceeded  the  epidemic  fury  of  the  holy 
wars,  by  which  nations  were  corrupted  and  de- 
graded, by  communicating  to  each  other  the 
contagion  of  vices  with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Morals 
were  changed  with  the  change  of  climate.    All 

the 
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he  pafTions  were  inflamed  and  heightened  between  B  O  o  K 
he  tombs  of  Jefus,  and  Mohammed.  From  Pa-  ^^• 
efline  was  imported  a  principle  of  h,ixury  and 
)flentation,  an  inordinate  tafte  for  the  fpices  of 
he  eafb,  a  romantic  fpirit  which  civilized  the 
lobility,  without  rendering  the  people  more 
lappy,  confequenrly  more  virtuous :  for  if  there 
)e  no  happinefs  without  virtue,  virtue  on  the 
)ther  hand,  will  never  fupport  itfelf  without  a 
und  of  happinefs. 

About  two  centuries  after  Europe  had  been 
lepopulated  by  Afiatic  expeditions,  it's  tranfmi- 
yration  in  Americ*a  happened.  This  revolution 
ntroduced  an  univerfal  confufion,  and  blended 
he  vices  and  produdlions  of  every  climate  with 
)ur  own.  Neither  was  any  improvement  made 
n  the  fcicnce  of  morality,  becaufe  men  were  then 
leftroyed  through  avarice,  infhead  of  being  maf- 
acred  on  account  of  religion.  Thofe  nations 
vhich  had  made  the  largcft  acquifitions  in  the 
Slew  World,  feemed  to  acquire  at  the  fame  time 
i\\  the  flupidity,  ferocioufnefs,  and  ignorance  of 
he  Old.  They  became  the  channel  through 
rvhich  the  vices  and  difeafes  of  their  country  were 
:ommunicated.  They  were  poor  and  dirty  in 
:he  midfl  of  their  wealth,  debauched  though  fur- 
ounded  with  temples  and  with  priefts ;  they  were 
die  and  fuperftitious  with  all  the  fources  ol  com- 
merce, and  the  facility  of  acquiring  information. 
But  the  love  of  riches  hkewife  corrupted  all  other 
lations. 

.  Whether  it  be  war  or  commerce  which  intro- 
duces great  riches  into  a  flate,  they  foon  become 
:he  objedt  of  public  ambition.  At  firfl  men  of 
:he  greatefb  power  feize  upon  them  :  and  as  riches 
:ome  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  wealth  is  confounded 
A'iih  honour,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
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BOO  K  virtuous  citizen,  who  afpired  to  employments  only 
^^^-  ^for  the  fake  of  glory,  afpires,  without  knowing  it, 
to  honour  for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither 
lands  nor  treafure,  any  more  than  conquefts,  arc 
obtained  with  any  other  view  but  to  enjoy  them  ; 
and  riches  are  enjoyed  only  for  pleafure  and  the 
orientation  of  luxury.  Under  thefe  different  ideas, 
they  equally  corrupt  the  citizen  who  polTefles 
them,  and  the  people  who  are  feduced  by  their 
attraction.  As  foon  as  men  labour  only  from  a, 
motive  of  gain,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  their 
duty,  the  moft  advantageous  fituations  are  pre-^ 
ferred  to  the  mod  honourable.  It  is  then  we  fee 
the  honour  of  a  profeflion  diverted,  obfcured,  and 
loft  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  wealth. 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  confideration  at 
which  riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural 
convenience  of  opulence,  a  frefh  fource  of  cor- 
ruption. The  man  who  is  in  a  public  fituation  is 
defirous  of  having  people  about  him  ;  the  honours 
he  receives  in  public  are  not  fufficient  for  him  ; 
he  wants  admirers,  either  of  his  talents,  Jiis 
luxury,  or  his  profufion.  If  riches  be  the  means 
of  corruption,  by  leading  to  honours,  how  mucla 
more  will  they  be  fo,  by  difFufing  a  tafte  for 
pleafure  !  Mifery  offers  it's  chaftity  to  fale,  and 
idlenefs  it's  liberty ;  the  prince  fets  the  magi- 
ftracy  up  to  audion,  and  the  magiftrates  fet  a  price 
upon  juftice  :  the  court  fells  employmen:?,  and 
placemen  fell  the  people  to  the  prince,  who  fells 
them  again  to  the  neighbouring  powers,  eiiher 
in  treaties  of  war,  or  fubfidy  ;  of  peace,  or  ex- 
change of  territory.  But  in  this  fordid  traffic,  in- 
troduced by  the  love  of  wealth,  the  moft  evi- 
dent alteration  is  that  which  it  makes  in  the  mo- 
rals of  v/omen. 

There  is  no  vice  which  owes  it's  origin  to  Co 
many  other   vices,  and  which  produces  a  greater 
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number  of  them,  than  the  incontinence  of  a  fcx,  book 
whofe  true  attendant,  and  molt  beautiful  orna- ^  ^^ 
ment,  is  baflifulnefs  and  modedy. 

I  DO  not  underftand  by  incontinence,  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  women  ;  the  wife  Cato  advifcd  it 
in  his  republic ;  nor  do  I  mean  a  plurality  of 
them,  which  is  the  refult  of  the  ardent  and  vo- 
luptuous countries  of  tlie  eaft;  neither  do  I  mean 
the  hberty,  whether  indefinite  or  hmited,  which 
cuftom,  in  different  countries,  grants  to  the  fex, 
of  yielding  to  the  deHres  of  feveral  men.  This, 
imong  fome  people,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  ho- 
spitality, among  others,  a  means  of  improving 
:he  human  race,  and  in  other  places  an  offering 
nade  to  the  gods,  an  a6l  of  piety  confecrated  by 
religion.  I  call  incontinence,  all  intercourfe  be- 
:ween  the  two  fexes  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
late. 

Why  fhould  this  mifdemeanour,  fo  pardonable 
n  itfelf,  this  adion  of  fo  little  coniequence  in  it's 
lature,  fo  much  confined  in  the  gratification, 
lave  fo  pernicious  an  influence  upon  the  moralvS 
)f  women  ?  This  is,  I  believe,  a  confequence  ot 
he  importance  we  have  attached  to  it.  What 
vill  be  the  reflraint  of  a  woman,  difhonourcd  in 
ler  own  eyes,  and  in  thofe  of  her  fellow-citizens  r 
^hat  fupport  will  other  virtues  find  in  her  foul, 
i^hen  nothing  can  aggravate  her  fhame?  The 
ontempt  of  public  opinion,  one  of  the  greatefl 
fforts  of  wifdom,  is  feldom  feparated,  in  a  feeble 
nd  timid  mind,  from  the  contempt  of  one's 
*lf.  This  degree  of  heroifm  cannot  exifl:  with  a 
onfcioufnefs  of  vice.  The  woman  who  no  longer 
sfpeds  herfelf,  foon  becomes  infenfible  to  cen- 
ire  and  to  praife ;  and  without  (landing  in  awe 
f  thofe  two  refpedtable  phantoms,  I  know  net 
^hat  will  be  the  rule  of  her  condu(St.  There  re- 
uins  nothing  but  the  rage  of  voluptuoufnefs. 

Vol.  VL  O  o  that 
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BOO  Ktliat   can  indemnify  her  for  the  facrifice  ftie  has 
^^^'     nvjde.     This  (he  feels,  and  this  (lie  perfuades  her- 
fch  of;  and  thus,  free  from  the  conftraint  of  the 
public   conhderation,  (lie  gives   herfelf  up  to  it 
without  relerve. 

Women  take  their  rcfolution  with  much  more 
difliculty  than  men,  but  when  once  they  have 
taken  it,  they  are  much  more  determined.  A 
woman  never  blufhes  when  once  (he  has  ceafed  to 
blufh.  What  will  fne  not  trample  upon,  when 
file  hath  triumphed  over  virtue?  What  idea  can 
file  have  of  that  dignity,  that  decency,  and  that 
delicacy  ©f  fentiment,  which,  in  the  days  of  her 
innocence,  directed  and  dictated  her  converfation, 
conftituted  her  behaviour,  and  direded  her  drefs? 
Thefe  will  be  confidered  only  as  childifhnels,  as 
pufillanimity,  or  as  the  little  intrigue  of  a  pre- 
tended innocent  pcrfon,  who  has  parents  to  fa- 
tisfy,  and  a  hufoand  to  deceive ;  but  a  change  of 
times  brings  on  a  chaiige  of  manners. 

To  whatever  degree  of  pcrverfity  (he  may  liave 
attained,  it  will  not  lead  her  to  great  enormities. 
Her  weaknefs  deprives  her  of  the  boldnefs  to 
commit  atrocious  acls ;  but  her  habitual  bypo- 
crifv,  if  (lie  had  not  entirely  thrown  off  the 
iTiafk,  will  caft  a  tint  of  falfny  upon  her  whole, 
character.  Thofe  things  which  a  man  dares  to 
attempt  by  force,  (he  will  attempt  and  obtain  b 
artifice.  A  corrupt  woman  propagates  corru 
tion.  She  propagates  it  by  bad  example,  by  in 
fidious  counfels,  and  fometimes  by  ridicule.  Sh^ 
hath  begun  by  coquetry,  which  was  addrefTed  fo 
all  men  ;  (he  hath  continued  by  gallantry,  fo  v(u 
latile  in  it's  propenfities,  that  it  is  more  eafy  td 
find  a  woman  who  hath  never  had  any  pafTionsJ 
than  to  find  one  who  had  only  been  once  iin 
pafTioned  ;  and  at  lad  (lie  reckons  as  many  lovcrl 
as  (he  hath  acquaintances,  whom  (lie  recals,  ex^ 
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pels,  and  recals  again,  according  to  the  want  fhe  B  o  o  K. 
hath  of  them,  and  to  the  nature  of  intrigues  of,_^^^ 
all  kinds  into  which  (lie  hath  plunged  herfelf. 
This  is  what  fhc  means  by  having  known  how 
to  enjoy  her  bed  years,  and  to  avail  herfelf  of  her 
charms.  It  was  one  of  thele  women,  who  had 
entered  into  the  depths  of  the  art,  and  who  de- 
clared upon  her  death-bed,  that  flie  regretted 
only  the  pains  ihe  had  taken  to  deceive  the  men ; 
and  that  the  mod  honed  among  them  were  the 
greateft  dupes. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  manners,  conju- 
gal love  is  difdained,  and  that  contempt  weakens 
the  fentiment  of  maternal  tenJcrnefs  if  it  doth 
not  even  extinguilh  it.  The  mod  facred,  and  the 
mod  pleafing  duties  become  troublefome  ;  and 
"when  they  have  been  negleded,  or  broken,  nature 
never  renews  them.  The  woman  who  fuffers  any 
man  but  her  hufband  to  approach  her,  hath  no 
more  regard  for  her  family,  and  can  be  no  more 
refpedcd  by  them.  The  ties  of  blood  are  flacken- 
ed;  births  become  uncertain  ;  and  the  fon  knows 
no  more  his  father,  nor  the  father  his  fon. 

1  WILL  therefore  maintain  it,  that  connedlions 
of  gallantry  complete  the  depravity  of  man- 
ners, and  indicate  it  more  drongly  than  public 
proditution.  Religion  is  extind,  when  the  pried 
leads  a  fcandalous  life ;  in  the  fame  manner  vir- 
tue hath  no  afylum,  when  the  fanduary  of  mar- 
riage is  profaned.  Baflifulnefs  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  timid  fex.  Who  is  it  that  diall 
bludi,  when  a  woman  doth  not  ?  It  is  not  prodi- 
tution which  multiplies  ads  of  adultery ;  it  is 
gallantry  which  extends  proditution.  The  an- 
cient moralids,  who  pitied  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  libertinifm,  conde^med  without  mercy 
the  infidelity  of  married  women  ;  and  not  without 
reafon.     if  wc  were  to  throw  all  the  (hame  of 

O  o  2  vice 
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BOOK  vice  upon  the  clafs  of  common  women,  other 
^^1  .  women  would  not  fail  foon  to  take  honour  to 
themfclves  from  a  limited  intercourfe,  although 
it  would  be  fo  much  more  criminal,  as  it  was 
more  voluntary,  and  more  illicit.  The  honelt 
and  virtuous  women  will  no  more  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  women  of  ftrong  paflions;  a  frivo- 
lous diftindion  will  be  eftablillied  between  the 
woman  of  gallantry  and  the  courtezan  ;  between 
gratuitous  vice  and  vice  reduced  by  mifery  to 
the  neceffity  of  requiring  a  flipend ;  and  thcfc 
fubtleties  will  betray  a  fyftem  of  depravation. 
O  fortunate  and  rude  times  of  our  forefathers, 
when  there  were  hone  but  virtuous  or  bad  women ; 
when  all  who  were  not  virtuous  were  corrupted ; 
and  where  an  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  vice  was  not 
excufed,  by  perfevering  in  it. 

But  finally,  what  is  the  fource  of  thofe  delicate 
paflions,  formed  by  the  mind,  by  fentiment,  and 
by  fympathy  of  character  ?  The  manner  in  which 
thefe  paflions  always  terminate,  fliews  plainly, 
that  thofe  fine  exprefllons  are  only  employed  to 
fliorten  the  defence,  and  jufl:ify  the  defeat. 
Equally  at  the  fervice  of  referved  and  diflfolute 
women,  they  are  become  almofl:  ridiculous. 

What  is  the  refult  of  this  national  gallantry  ? 
A  premature  libertinifm,  which  ruins  the  health 
of  young  men  before  they  are  arrived  to  maturi- 
ty, and  defl:roys  the  beauty  of  the  women  in  the 
prime  of  their  life ;  a  race  of  men  without  informa- 
tion, without  fl:rength,  and  without  courage;  inca- 
pable of  ferving  their  country ;  magifl:rates  defti- 
tute  of  dignity  and  of  principles  ;  a  preference  of 
wit  to  good  fenfe ;  of  pleafures  to  duty ;  of  po- 
litenefs  to  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  of  the  art  of 
pleafing,  to  talents,  cto  virtue  ;  men  abforbed  in 
felf-confideration,  fubftituted  to  men  who  are 
ferviceablej  oflers  without  reaUty;  innumerable 
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acquaintances,  and  no  friends ;  miftreffes,  and  noB  o  o  k 
wives  ;  lovers,  and  no  hufbands  ;  reparations  and      ^IX. 
divorces ;  children   without  education ;  fortunes 
in  diforder ;  jealous  mothers,  and  hyfterical  wo- 
men ;  nervous  diforders  5  pecvifh   old  age,    and 
premature  death. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  women  of  gallantry- 
efcape  the  dangers  of  the  critical  period  of  life. 
The  vexation  at  the  negle^  which  threatens 
them,  completes  the  depravation  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  humours,  at  a  time  when  the  calm 
which  arifes  from  confcioufnefs  of  an  honeft  life 
might  be  falutary.  It  is  dreadful  to  feck  in  vain, 
in  one's  felf,  the  confolations  of  virtue,  when  the 
calamities  of  nature  furround  us. 

Let  us,  therefore,  talk  no  more  of  morality 
among  modern  nations ;  and  if  we  wiih  to  difco- 
ver  the  caufe  of  this  degradation,  let  us  fearch 
for  it  in  it's  true  principle. 

Gold  doth  not  become  the  idol  of  a  people, 
and  virtues  does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs  the 
bad  conftitution  of  the  government  leads  on  to 
fuch  a  corruption.  Unfortunately,  it  will  always 
have  this  efFed,  if  the  government  be  fo  confti- 
tuted,  that  the  temporary  interefl  of  a  fmgle  per- 
fon,  or  of  a  fmall  number,  can  with  impunity 
prevail  over  the  common  and  invariable  interefl 
of  the  whole.  It  will  always  produce  this  corrup- 
tion, if  thofe  in  whofe  hands  authority  is  lodged 
can  make  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  it ;  can  place  them- 
felves  above  the  reach  of  juftice ;  can  make  their 
power  adminider  to  plundering,  and  their  plun- 
der to  the  continuance  of  abufes  occafioned  by 
their  power.  Good  laws  are  maintained  by  good 
morals,  but  good  morals  are  eftablifhed  by  good 
laws.  Men  are  what  government  makes  ihem. 
To  modify  them,  it  is  always  armbd  with  an  irrc- 
fiftible  force,  that  of  public  opinion  >  and  the  go- 
vernment 
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B  O  O  K  vcrnmcnt  will  always  make  nfe   of  corruption, 
^^^^-     when    by   it's  nature   it    is   itlelf  corrupt.     In   a 
word,  the  nations  ot  Europe  will  have  good  mo- 
rals when  they  have  good  governments.     Let  us 
conclude.     But   let   us   previoufly   give    a    rapid 
fkeich  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil  produced  by 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies. 
Reflefti-        This  great  event  hath  improved  the  conftruc- 
**i^^  "^^J    ^'^^^^  ^^  ft^ips,  navigation,  geography,  aftronomy, 
and  the      medicine,  natural  hiftory,  and  fome  other  branches 
evil  which  Qf  knowledge ;    and  thefe  advantages  have  not 
very  of     been  attended  with  any  known  mconvenience. 
the  New        It   hath   procured   to   fome  empires  vaft   do- 
hlth^done  "^^"^^5  which  havc  given  fplendour,  power,  and 
toEurope.  wealth,  to  the  dates  which  have  founded  them. 
But  what  cxpenccs  have  not  been  lavifhed,  to 
clear,  to  govern,  or  to  defend  thefe  diftant  pof- 
feflions.     When   thefe  colonies   fliould  have  ac- 
quired that  degree  of  culture,  knowledge,  and  po- 
pulation which  is  fuitable  for  them,  will  they  not 
detach   themfelvcs   from   a  country  which    hath 
founded    it's    fplendour   upon   their   profperity  ? 
We  know  not  at  what   period  this  revolution  will 
happen  ;  but  it  muft  certainly  take  place. 

Europe  is  indebted  to  the  New  World  for  a 
few  conveniences,  and  a  few  luxuries.  But  be- 
fore thefe  enjoyments  were  obtained,  were  we  lefs 
healthy,  lefs  robuft,  lefs  intelligent,  or  lefs  hap- 
py ?  Are  thefe  frivolous  advantages,  fo  cruelly 
obtained,  fo  unequally  diftributed,  and  fo  obfti- 
nately  difputed,  worth  one  drop  of  that  blood 
which  hath  been  fpilt,  and  which  will  ftill  be  fpilt 
for  them  ?  Are  they  to  be  compared  to  the  life 
of  a  fingle  man  ?  and  yet,  how  many  lives  have 
hitherto  been  deftro'^ed;  how  many  are  at  prefent 
devoted  ;  and  how  many  will  not  hereafter  be  fa- 
crified,  to  fupply  chimerical  wants,  which  we 
I  Ihall 
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fliall  never  be  perfuadcd  to  get  rid  of,  either  by  b  o  o  K. 
authority  or  reafon.  k^^ 

The  voyages  undertaken  upon  all  the  feas  have 
weakened  the  principle  of  national  pride ;  they 
have  infpired  civil  and  religious  toleration  ;  they 
have  revived  the  ties  of  original  fraternity ; 
have  infpired  the  true  principles  of  an  uni- 
verfai  fyftem  of  morality,  founded  upon  the 
identity  of  wants,  of  calamities,  of  pleafures, 
and  ot  the  analogies  common  to  mankind  under 
every  latitude  ;  they  have  induced  the  pradice  of 
benevolence  towards  every  individual  who  appeals 
to  it,  whatever  his  manners,  his  country,  his 
laws,  and  his  religion  may  be.  But  at  the  faaie 
time,  the  minds  of  men  have  been  turned  to  lu- 
crative fpeculation.  The  fentiment  of  glory  hath 
been  weakened.  Riches  have  been  preferred  to 
fame ;  and  every  thing  which  tended  to  the 
elevation  of  mankind  hath  vifibly  inclined  to 
decay. 

The  New  World  hath  multiplied  fpecies  amongft 
us.  An  earneft  defire  of  obtaining  it  hath  occa- 
fioned  much  exertion  upon  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
but  exertion  is  not  happinefs.  Whofe  dediny 
hath  been  meliorated  by  gold  and  filver  ?  Do 
not  the  nations  who  dig  them  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  languifh  in  ignorance,  fuperllition, 
and  pride,  and  all  thofe  vices  which  it  is 
mod  difficult  to  eradicate,  when  they  have  taken 
deep  root.  Have  they  not  loft  their  agriculture 
and  their  manufactures  ?  Their  exiftence,  is  it 
not  precarious  ?  If  an  indulirious  people,  pro- 
prietors of  a  fertile  foil,  (hould  one  day  reprefent 
to  the  other  people,  that  they  have  too  long  car- 
ried on  a  lofing  trade  with  them  ;  and  :hat  they 
will  no  longer  give  the  thing  for  the  repreienta- 
tion  ;  would  not  this  fumptuary  law  be  a  Iciuence 
of  death  agaiuft  that  region,  which  haih  none  but 

riches 
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BOOKrichcs  of   convention,    unlcfs    the  latter,    driven    , 
XIX.    J3jy  tieipair,  Ihould  Ihut  up  it's  mines,  in  order  to    •>' 
'         open  lurrows  in  the  ground  ? 

The   other   powers   of    Europe    may   perhaps 
have   acquired    no    greater    advantage  from  the 
treafurcs  of  America.     If  the  repartition  of  them 
bath  been  equal,  or  proportionate  between  tliem, 
neither  of  them  have  decreafed  in  opule^ice,  or 
increafed  in  (Irength.     The  analogies  which  exit- 
ed  in  ancient  times   flill   exift.     Let  us  fuppofc 
that  feme  nations  fliould  have  acquired  a'greater 
quantity  of  metals  than  the  rival  nations,  they  will 
cither  bury  them,  or  throw  them  into  circulation. 
In  the  firfl:   inftance,  this  is  nothing   more  than 
the  barren  property  of  a  fuperfluous  mafs  of  gold. 
In  the  fecond,  they  will  acquire  only  a  temporary 
fuperiority,  becaufe  in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time  all 
vendible  commodities  will  bear  a  price  propor- 
tionate to  the  abundance  of  the  figns  which  re- 
prefent  them. 

Such  are  then  the  evils  attached  even  to  the 
advantages  which  we  owe  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
Eafl:  and  Weft  Indies.  But  how  many  calami- 
ties, which  cannot  be  compenfated,  have  not  at- 
tended the  conqueft  of  thefe  regions  ? 

Have  the  devaftators  of  them  loft  nothing  by 
depopulating  them  for  a  long  fpecies  of  ages  ?  If 
all  the  blood  that  hath  been  fpilt  in  thofe  coun- 
tries had  been  colle6led  into  one  common  refer- 
voir,  if  the  dead  bodies  had  been  heaped  up  in  the 
fame  plain,  would  not  the  blood  and  the  carcalTes 
of  the  Europeans  have  occupied  a  great  fpace  in 
it?  Hath  it  been  poffible  fpeedily  to  fill  up  the 
void  which  thefe  emigrants  had  left  in  their  na- 
tive land,  infe61:ed  with  a  fliameful  and  cruel  poi- 
fon  from  the  New  World,  which  attacks  even  the 
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*  Since  the  bold  attempts  of  Columbus  and  of  b  o  o  K 
Gama,  a  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  till  then  unknown,  ^^ 
hath  been  eftablifhcd  in  our  countries,  which  is 
that  of  making  difcoveries.  We  have  traverfed, 
and  dill  continue  to  traverfe,  all  the  climates 
from  one  pole  to  another,  in  order  to  difcover 
fome  continents  to  invade,  fome  iflands  to  ravage, 
and  fome  people  to  fpoil,  to  fubdue,  and  to  maf- 
facre.  Would  not  the  perfon  who  ihould  put  an 
end  to  this  frenzy  deferve  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  ? 

The  fedentary  life  is  the  only  favourable  one 
to  population.  The  man  who  travels  leaves  no 
pofterity  behind  him.  The  land  forces  have 
created  a  multitude  of  perfons  devoted  to  celi- 
bacy. The  naval  forces  have  almoft  doubled 
them  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  illnefles  on  board  of  fhip,  by  fhip- 
wrecks,  by  fatigue,  by  bad  food,  and  by  the 
change  of  climate.  A  foldier  may  return  to 
fome  of  the  profefTions  ufeful  to  fociety.  A  failor 
is  a  failor  for  ever.  When  he  is  difcharged  from 
the  fervice,  he  is  of  no  further  ufe  to  his  country, 
which  is  under  the  necefiity  of  providing  an  hof- 
pitai  for  him. 

Long  voyages  have  introduced  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  anomalous  favages.  I  mean  thofe  men, 
who  traverfe  fo  many  countries,  and  who 
in  the  end  belong  to  none ;  who  take  wives 
■wherever  they  find  them,  and  that  only  from 
motives  of  animal  neceility  ;  thofe  amphibious 
creatures,  who  live  upon  the  furface  of  the 
waters ;  who  come  on  ihore  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  to  whom  every  habitable  latitude  is 
equal ;  who  have,  in  reality,  neither  fathers,  mo- 
thers, children,  brothers,  relations,  friends,  nor 
fellow-citizens,  in  whom  tlie  moft  pleafing  and 
the   rncll  facred  ties  are  cxtind ;  who  quit  their 

country 
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BOOKcountry  without  regret ;  who  never  return  to  it 
•'^^^^  without  being  impatient  oi'  going  out  again; 
and  to  whom  the  habit  of  living  upon  a  dreadful 
element  gives  a  charader  of  ferocioufnefs.  Their 
probity  is  not  proof  againd  the  croiling  of  the 
line;  and  they  acquire  riches  in  exchange  for 
their  virtue  and  their  health. 

This  infatiable  third  of  gold,  hath  given  birth 
to  the  molt  infamous  and  the  mofl:  atrocious  of 
all  traffics,  that  of  flaves.  Crimes  againft:  nature 
are  fpoken  of,  and  yet  this  is  not  inllanccd  as  the 
jnofl  execrable  of  them.  Mofl  of  the  European 
nations  have  been  ftained  with  it,  and  a  bafe 
motive  of  intereft  hath  extinguifhed  in  their 
hearts  all  the  fentiments  due  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  But,  without  thefe  affidances,  thefe 
countries,  the  acquifition  of  which  hath  cod  fo 
dear,  would  dill  be  uncultivated.  Let  them 
then  remain  fallow  ;  if,  in  order  to  cultivate  them, 
it  be  neceflary  that  man  fliould  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  brute,  in  the  perfon  of  the  buyer, 
of  the  feller,  and  of  him  who  is  fold. 

Shall  we  not  take  into  our  account,  the  compli- 
cation which  the  fettlements  in  the  Ead  and  Wed 
Indies  have  introduced  in  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment ?  Before  that  period,  the  perfons  proper  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  were  infinitely  fcarce. 
An  adminidration  more  embarralfed,  hath  re- 
quired a  more  extenfive  genius,  and  greater 
depth  of  knowledge.  The  cares  of  fovereignty, 
divided  between  the  citizens  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  the  fubjecls  fettled  under  the 
equator,  or  near  the  pole,  have  been  infufficient 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Every  thing 
hath  fallen  into  confufion.  The  fcveral  dates 
have  languiflied  under  the  yoke  of  oppreflion, 
and  endlefs  wars,  or  fuch  as  were  inceJfTantly  re- 

nevi-ed, 
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ncwed,  have  harafled   the  globe,  and  ftained  it  b  o  o  K 
with  blood.  ^  ^^^• 

Let  us  (top  here,  and  confider  ourfclves  as 
exifting  at  the  time  when  America  and  India  were 
unknown.  Let  me  fuppofe  that  I  addrefs  myfelf 
to  the  mod  cruel  of  the  Europeans  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  There  exifl  regions  which  will  furnifh 
thee  with  rich  metals,  agreeable  clothing,  and 
delicious  food.  But  read  this  hiftory,  and  be- 
hold at  what  price  the  difcovery  is  promifed  to 
thee.  Doefl  thou  wifh  or  not  that  it  fhould  be 
made  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  there  exifts  a 
being  infernal  enough  to  anfwer  this  queftion  in 
the  affirmative  !  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there 
will  not  be  a  fingle  inflant  in  futurity,  when  my 
quedion  will  not  have  the  fame  force. 

Nations,  I  have  difcourfed  to  you  on  your 
dearell  interefts.  I  have  placed  before  your  eyes 
the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fruits  of  induftry. 
As  ye  are  too  frequently  the  occafion  of  your  mu- 
tual unhappinefs,  you  mud  have  felt  how  the 
jealoufy  of  avarice,  how  pride  and  ambition  re- 
move far  from  your  common  weal,  the  happinefs 
that  prefents  itfelf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce. 
I  have  recalled  that  happinefs  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  you.  The  fentiments  of  my  heart 
have  been  warmly  exprefied  in  favour  of  all  man- 
kind, without  diftindion  of  fed:  or  country.  Men 
are  all  equal  in  my  fight,  by  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tion of  the  fame  wants  and  the  fame  calamities  : 
as  they  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Being  through  the  conneclion  between  their 
weaknefs  and  his  power.  I  have  not  been  igno- 
rant that,  fubjed,  as  ye  were,  to  mailers,  your 
defliny  muft  principally  depend  upon  them ;  and 
that  while  I  was  fpeaking  to  you  of  your  cala- 
mities, I  was  cenfuring  them  for  their  errors,  or 

their 
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B  o  O  Ktheir  crimes.  This  rcflc£lion  hath  not  deprefied 
xnc.  j^y  courage.  I  have  never  conceived,  that  the 
facred  rcfpcdt  due  to  humanity,  could  poflibly  be 
irreconcileable  with  that  which  is  due  to  thofc 
who  fliould  be  it's  natural  protestors.  I  have 
been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils  of  the 
ruling  powers.  I  have  fpoken  without  difguife, 
and  without  fear,  and  have  no  reafon  to  accufe 
myfelf  of  having  betrayed  the  great  caufe  I  have 
ventured  to  plead.  I  have  informed  princes  of  their 
duties,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  have 
traced  to  them  the  fatal  effeds  of  that  inhuman 
power  which  is  guilty  of  oppreffion  ;  and  of  that 
whofe  indolence  and  weaknefs  fuffers  it.  I  have 
Iketched  all  around  them  portraits  of  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  cannot  but  have  been  fenfibly 
affedcd  by  them.  I  have  warned  them,  that  if 
they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe  true  but  dread- 
ful pidures  would  be  engraven  on  the  marble  of 
their  tombs,  and  accufe  their  afhes,  while  pofte- 
rity  trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal. 
Undoubtedly  I  have  flood  in  need  of  a  greater 
fhare  of  that  penetration  which  difcovers  expe- 
dients, and  of  that  eloquence  which  enforces 
truth.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  fentiments  of 
my  heart  have  contributed  to  raife  my  genius  j 
but  mofl  frequently  I  have  perceived  myfelf  over- 
whelmed with  my  fubjeQ:,  and  confcious  of  my 
own  inability. 

May  writers,  on  whom  nature  has  bcftowed 
greater  abilities,  complete  by  their  maflerpieces 
what  my  elfays  have  begun  1  Under  the  aufpices 
of  philofophy,  may  there  be  one  day  extended, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
that  chain  of  union  and  benevolence  which  ought 
to   connccl  all  civilized  people  !  May  they  never 

more 
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more  carry  among  favage  nations  the  example  of  b  o  o  k 
vice  and  oppreflioii !  I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  that,     X^^- 
at  the  period  of  that  happy  revolution,  my  name^"     ^^ 
will  be  flill  in  remembrance.     This  feeble  work, 
which  will  have  only  the  merit  of  having  brought 
forth  others  better  than  itfelf,  will  doubtlcfs  be 
forgotten.     But  I  fhall,  at  lead,  be  able  to  fay, 
that  I  have  contributed  as  much  as  was  in, my 
power  to  the  happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  pointed  out   the  way,  though  perhaps  at  a 
diftance,  to  improve  their  deftiny.     This  agree- 
able thought  will  ftand  me  in  the  ftead  of  glory. 
It  will  be  the  delight  of  my  old  age,  and  the  con- 
fplation  of  my  latcit  moments. 
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N.  B.    The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume, 
and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


/IBENAKI^  Indians,  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  inftlgated  by  the 

•^^    French  to  ravage  the  Englifh   fettlements  in  New  England, 
V.  418. 

Ahftlute  raonarchs,  a  fuccefTion  of  vi^ife  and  good  ones,  tend  to 
deftroy  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  i.  364. 

Acadia.     See  J^ova  Scotia. 

Acapulcoy  account  of  the  annual  galleon  which  arrives  at  that  port 
from  Manilla,  ii.  521.     This  port  defcribed,  522. 

Acunha^  Triftan  de,  fei'zes  the  ifland  of  Socoiora  for  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  i.  107. 

Aden,  one  of  the  mod  flourifhing  fa6lories  in  Afia,  before  the  Per- 
tuguefe  intercepted  the  navigation  of  the  Red-Sea,  i.  359. 

Ad'venturers  naval,  their  character,  iii.  311. 

Afghans  QlQ^ii^^kiZXy  the  manners  of  that  people  defcribed,  i.  415. 
Their  cruel  ravages  in  Perfia,  414.  Are  driven  out  of  Perfia  by 
KouIiKhan,  ibid. 

Africa,  was  firil  rifited  by  the  Normans,  i.  36,  Portuguefe  ex- 
peditions to  the  wedern  coafts  of  that  continent,  ihid.  Portu- 
guefe fetrlements  formed  on  the  coafts,  183.  The  ftaple  of 
their  trade  fixed  at  IVIofambique,  ihid.  General  view  of  the 
fituation  and  extent  of  this  vaft  continent,  iv.  3.  Defcription 
of  Egypt,  4.  Hiflory  of  Lybia,  14.  Foundation  of  the 
ftates  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  17.  Empire  of  Adorocco, 
31.  Plan  propofed  for  fuppreifing  the  piratical  ftates  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  civilizing  the  country,  38.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe 
of  the  black  colour  of  Negroes,  42.  Defcription  of  Guin?a, 
50.  Account  of  the  Africans  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  64. 
On  the  Goid-coaft,  65.  River  Senegal,  and  its  trade,  77. 
River  Gambia,  79,  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  ihid.  Sierra  Leone, 
8o-  Jflands  of  Curamo,  83.  River  Gabon,  84.  Loango,  86- 
Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  remedy  of  the  unwholefomeucfs  of 
the  climate  on  their  coafts,  87. 


INDEX. 

/fges,  mldule,  of  Europe  charadlcrized,  i.  1 1. 
Agriculture  allkluoufly  Ibllowed  in  China,  i.  136.  Is  recommend* 
ed  to  rhf  people  by  the  example  of  the  emperors,  140.  Re- 
vived in  France  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  5.  The  lource  of  com- 
merce is  in  turn  promoted  by  conuiierce,  vi.  436.  Is  the  fprincT 
of  population,  ibid.  Ancient  Rome  ruined  by  a  contempt  ot, 
437.  England  the  firft  European  nation  that  encouraged  agri- 
culture by  honours  and  premiums,  439.  Hufbandmen  oppreflcd 
and  defpifed  in  France,  440.  Cultivation  purfued  in  Germany 
and  other  northern  nations,  442.  Why  the  mod  fertile  territo- 
ries produce  the  leafl,  443  Pernicious  tendency  of  religious 
fafts  and  feftivals,  ibid.  The  arts  of  cultivation  have  not  been 
ftudied  fo  attentively  as  other  arts,  444.  Is  the  only  fource  of 
wealth  of  which  a  country  cannot  be  deprived  by  rivalfhip,  445. 
The  welfare  of  cities  dependant  upon  agriculture,  446.  Huf- 
bandmen the  moft  deferving  of  encouragement  of  any  clafs  in 
the  (late,  448.  A  free  trade  the  means  of  promoting  agricul- 
ture, 449.  Gives  birth  to  the  arts,  450.  Improves  the  cli- 
mate of  a  country,  465. 
Aix  laChapelle,  remarks  on  the  peace  of,  iii.  536. 
Akhar  Mahmoudj  emperor,   his  fcheme  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 

the  religion  of  the  Bramins,  i.  47.     Reduces  Guzarat,  ii.  30. 
Albany y  a  fort  erefled  there  by  the  Dutch,  to  carry  on  a  fur  trade 

with  the  Indians,  v.  452. 
Albemarle,  lord,  examination  of  his  conduct  at  the  fiege  of  Ha- 

vannah,  iii.  562. 
Alberoniy  cardinal,  his  plan  of  colonization,  ii.  542. 
Albuquerque,  Alphonfoy  is  invefted  by  the  court  of  Lilbon,  with  the 
regulation  of  their  interefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  1.  94,     Seizes  the 
city  of  Goa,   95.     Takes  it  again  and  fortifies  it,   ibid.     His 
bold  fchemes  to  deftroy  the  Venetian  commerce  with  India,  109. 
Reduces  and  fortifies  the  city  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
1 14.     Reduces  the  city  of  Malacca,  122.     His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 129, 
Alcadey  his  office  in  Mexico,  iii.  237. 

Alca^aloy  a  tax  impofed  on  the  Spanilh  American  colonies,  ex- 
plained, iii-  247. 
Alexander  the  Great,  caufes  that  facilitated  his  conqueft  of  India, 

ii.  115. 
/Alexandria  rendered  the  mart  for  eaftern  commerce  under  Ptoleniy, 
the   fuccelTor  to  Alexander,  i.  97.     Account  of  the  intended 
navigable  communication  between  this  city  and  Berenice,  ibid. 
Manner  of  carrying  on  the  trade  on  it's  failure,  ibid.     It's  com- 
merce transferred  to  Conftantinople,    loi.     The  harbour   of, 
defcribed,  iv.  10. 
Algiers^  prefent  ftate  of  that  republic,  iv.  25.     Amount  of  their 
piratical  fleet,  26.     The  trade  v/ith,  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
at  Marfeiiles,  27.     Defcription  of  the  capital  city,  29. 
Algonquins,  origin  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  Iroquois,  v. 
182.    Are  aififted  bj  the  French,  183.     Are  deftroyed,  185. 

Almagro, 
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ilmngro,  Diego  de^  his  charader,  iii.  lo.  Aflbclates  with  Pizano  in 
his  fcheme  of  fubduing  Peru,  ibi^      His  difputes  with  hiin,  37. 

Is  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Pizarro,  38. 
Hmagro   the   younger,  avenges  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the 

malfacre  of  Pizarro   and  his  adherents,   iii.  39.     His  charadter 

and  brutal  proceedings,    ibid.     Is  reduced  and  put  to  death  by 

Caltro,  41. 

/cfj,    foccotrine,  manner  of  preparing  this  drug,  i.  106. 
loes  wood,   account  ot  that  procured  from  Cochin  China,  ii.  62. 

Ufes  of,   ibid, 
mazonsy  fources  and  prodigious  courfe  of  that  great  river  in  South 

America,    iii.  353      Firll  difcovery  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  354. 

Examination   into  the  fabulous    ftories  of  a  nation   of   women 

called  Amazons,  355.     Voyage  of  Pedro  Texeira  up  the  river, 

358.     Hazardous   million    of   the   Jefuits  up   that  river,    3^0, 

Account  of  the  bordering  natives,  362. 
mbajfadorsy  why  kept  refident  at  the  feveral  European  courts,  vi. 

365- 

mboynay  addrefs  of  one  of  the  natives  of,  to  the  Portuguefe  on 
their  profligacy,  i.  191.  Cloves  cultivated  there  under  Dutch 
authority,  233.  Dutch  account  of  aconfpiracy  formed  againft 
them  by  the  Englilh,  370.  The  accufation  denied  by  the 
Englifh  on  circumitances,  ibid. 

mericay  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  this  immenfe  region  due  to 
Columbus,  though  capricioufiy  referved  for  Vefpucius,  ii.  426. 
The  propenfity  of  the  natives  to  an  unnatural  vice  accounted  for, 
432-  /i'ne  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards,  thofe  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  women,  433.  Conqueft  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  438, 
Conqueft  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  iii.  10.  A  philofophical  inquiry 
into  the  right  of  eftablidiing  colonies  in  dillant  countries,  1  67. 
Application  to  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  170.  Great  importation  of  negroes  into  6panilli  Ame- 
rica, 224.  Review  of  the  forms  of  government  eftabliilied  in 
Spanifli  America,  239.  Ecclefiaftical  government  in  Spanifli 
America,  240.  Articles  proper  for  Spain  to  cultivate  in  the 
colonies,  289.  The  colonies  ought  to  be  opened  to  foreigners, 
290.  Great  contraband  trade  there,  294.  Whether  the  Spa- 
nifli empire  there  is  permanent  or  not,  299.  Defcription  of  the 
Caribbeelflands,  456.  Hiilory  of  the  Buccaneers,  484.  Peace- 
able (late  of,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  528.  Hints  for  aboliih- 
ing  flavery  in  America,  iv.  144.  The  northern  parts  of,  probably 
vihted  by  the  Norwegians  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus, 
292.  The  population  of  the  Bnri/li  American  ifiands  piincipally 
owing  to  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I  v.  1 1.  Both  the  con- 
tinents of  America  have  been  covered  by  the  fea,  353.  Re- 
flections on  the  good  and  evil  which  refuit  to  Europe  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  vi.  566. 

metica.  North,  the  motives  of  the  hrft  European  expeditions  to, 

Y    136.   Charadler  of  the  original  natives,  tbid.     Canada  con- 

VoL.  VI.  Pp  quered 
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quered  by  the  EngllCh,  and  ceded  to  them,  333.  Hiftoi 
of  the  Britifh  feitleinents  on  this  continent,  338.  The  Englil 
colonies  greatly  forwarded  by  emigrations  of  Puritans,  349 
true  idea  of  this  continent  why  fo  long  retarded,  350.  Oom^ 
pared  with  the  Old  World,  ibid  Phaenoniena  which  indicate 
this  continent  to  be  more  recently  left  by  the  ocean  than  thf 
Old  World,  353.  Inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the  inha<j 
bitants  of,  356  State  of  the  country  and  it's  natives  on  th^ 
firft  arrival  of  the  linglifh,  365  i  The  alterations  eftefted  bj 
them,  366.  Defcription  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  367.  Difcuffion 
the  queftion  about  the  exiftence  of  a  north-weft  paffage  to  Indii 
375.  State  of  Canad.i  under  Britilh  government,  38 1.  D< 
fcription  of  Newfoundland,  392,  The  Cod  fifhery  on  rhe  Gre 
Bank,  398.  Dcifcription  of  Nova  Scotia,  415.  Hiftorical  a< 
count  of  New  England,  429  New  York,  451.  New  Jerfeyi 
464.  Pennfylvania,  vi.  10.  Maryland,  31.  Virginia,  41. 
The  two  Carolinas,  56.  Georgia,  72.  Florida,  82.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Britifli  territories,  94.  Observations  on  the  fea  coaft 
of  North  America,  95.  Caufes  of  the  llownefs  of  vegetation 
there,  96.  Defcription  and  ufes  of  the  candleberry  myrtle,  ibid. 
Defcription  and  ufes  of  the  fugar  maple  tree,  98.  Account  of 
the  birds  peculiar  to  this  continent,  99.  Bees  brought  over 
from  Europe,  and  are  con  inually  increafing,  101.  Was  deftitutc 
of  all  domeftic  animals  till  ftocked  with  them  from  Europe, 
ibid.  Supplies  England  with  nav;il  ftores,  104.  Abounds  with 
iron  mines,  106,  Amer.can  iron  allowed  to  be  freely  imported 
into  England,  108.  The  vines  there  incapable  of  making  wine, 
109.  Jneffedual  attempts  to  produce  fiik  in  Carolina,  no. 
General  obfervations  on  the  population  of  this  continent,  iii. 
Review  of  the  three  principal  clafiVs  of  inhabitants,  1 12.  Speech 
of  a  Quaker,  reprobating  the  curtom  of  retaining  Negroes  ia 
ilavery,  121.  Aggregate  number  of  it's  white  and  black  inha- 
bitants, 123.  Caufes  of  the  rapid  population  there  inquired 
into,  ibid  General  charfidler  of  the  inhabitants,  125.  The 
prefervation  of  national  diftin6lions  among  the  colonifts  ought  to 
be  dropped,  127.  No  ecclefiaftical  power  allowed  in  the  Britifh 
colony  governments,  ibid.  The  diflindions  among  the  colon/ 
governments,  129.  Remarks  on  the  imperfedions  of  the  colony 
conftitutions,  133.  Their  prefent  government  only  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  feudal  (yftem,  135.  Inconveniences  introduced  by 
paper  currency,  136.  Reftriclions  impofed  oa  their  firft  rude 
manufactures,  138.  Reftraints  on  importation  and  exportation, 
1 39.  The  Britilh  colonies  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  mother  country,  143.  The  foundation  of 
their  oppofition  to  this  claim  ftated,  145.  Stamp  A6t  impofed 
on  theii»,  150.  And  repealed,  ibid.  Other  duties  impofed  in 
it's  ftead,  151.  And  repealed,  except  in  the  article  of  tea,  153. 
1  he  port  of  Bofton  iTiut  up,  154.  Commencement  of  the  war 
with  Britain,  1 59.  Arguments  employed  to  juftify  the  Ame- 
rican claim  to  ir. dependence,  i6i.  188.  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 
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pendence,  195.  Allegations  in  their  luanifefto,  196.  The 
conditution  of  their  new  ertabliftied  government,  198.  Progrefs 
of  the  war  with  Britain,  zoz.     Why  it  was  not  more  vigoroull/ 

fr-^profecuted  on  the  part  of  the  new  dates,  214.     A  treaty  of  al- 
.  liance  concluded  with  France,  221.     The  independence  of  the 

.  American  dates  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  France,  222.  The 
mediation  of  Spain  offered  between  the  contending  powers,  234. 
Spain  joins  in  the  war  againd  Britain,  236.  Condudt  of  the 
American  dates  explained,  241.  Probable  confequences  of 
their  independency,  242.  Innate  feeds  of  difunion  among  them 
243.  All  mankind  intereded  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts,  244. 
Review  of  their  territorial  poffedlons,  and  their  natural  produc- 
tions, 245.     Emigrators  to  them  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  re- 

,,  nioval,  247.     Probable  extent  of  their  future  population,  248. 

.     Exhortation  to  them,  ihic/.     The  difcovery  of,  indrumental  to 

.  I  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  vi   259. 

American  iflands  j  See  Bahama,  Bermudas^  Caribbee^  5rc.  iflands ; 
and  fee  alfo  the  mod  confiderable  of  them  under  their  proper 
names. 

Anabaptifls  are  firft  didinguifhed  in  Germany  by  outrageous  a6ts 
,of  rebellion,  before  they  had  digeded  their  religious  tenets  into 

t>\f,»  fyftera,  vi.  3.  The  leading  principles  of  the  fedl,  4.  Arc 
reduced  to  fubmiffion,  6.     Are  funk  into  obfcurity,  ibid. 

Analogy^  the  method  of  reafoning  by,  fallacious,  iv.  48. 

Anamubouy  on  the  gold  coad  of  Africa,  the  French  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Englifh,  iv.  81. 

Anarchy,  the  confequences  of  in  a  date,  iii.  37. 

Andrada,  Ferdinand,  commands  the  firft  Portuguefe  fliips  fent  to 
China,  i.  133. 

Angola,  on  the  coafl:  of  Africa,  fingular  cudom  remarked  there, 
iv.  89.  Account  of  the  Portuguefe  fetilement  of  St.  Paul  de 
Loando,   91. 

Angria,  the  pirate,  eftablifhes  an  independent  date,  i.  442.  How 
reduced,  443. 

Anguilla,  the  ifland  and  it's  cultivation  dcfcribed,  v.  40. 

Anian,  the  reports  circulated  concerning  the  ftreight  of,  found  to 
be  fabulous,  v  380. 

Anjengu  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  account  of  the  Engllfli  factory 
there,  i.  429.  Apodrophe  to  the  memory  of  Eliza  Draper, 
ibid. 

Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,   built,  v.  419. 

Annuities  for  lives,  an  obdacle  to  population,  vi.  476. 

An/on,  Commodore,  caufe  of  the  failure  of  his  South  Sea  expe- 
dition, iii.  301.  535. 

Anthropophagy,  moral  condderations  on,  iii.  328. 

Antigua,  fird  fettlement  of  that  ifland,  v.  26.  It's  prefent  po- 
pulation and  productions,  27.  it's  military  ftrengih  and  re- 
venue, 28.  Governor  Park  killed  by  the  inhavjitants,  29. 
Jurifdii^ion  of  the  governor,  'xo. 

Antilles  ^   Sec  Carihbee  Ijlands. 

P  p  2  Anfwerf, 
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Jlntiverp^  rcfleflions  on  it's  prefcnt,  compared  with  it's  former 

ftate,  ii.  219.  ^ 
Arabia^  geographical  dcfcription  of  i,   389.     It's  three  principal 
divifions,  390.      It's  ancient  itihabit^ints,  ih'ul.     Their  conquelU 
and  improvement  in  arts  under  the  influence  of  Mohammed,  391. 
Obfervations  on    their  genius,  ibid.     Their   attention  to  com- 
merce, 392.  Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  prefent  Arabians,  393. 
Peculiar  treatment  of  their  women,  394.  Their  paftoral  way  of 
life,  39$.     Tiieir  difpofition  to  plunder,  396.     Their  camels, 
ibid.     The  manner  in  which  they  attack  travellers,  397.  Pecu-j. 
liar  excellence  of  their  horfes,  ibid.  Their  poetical  talents,  398.^! 
Hiftorical  account  of  the  port  of  Aden,  399,     Computation  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  403.     Great  confumption  of  coffee 
there,  and  great  trade  carried  on  with,  ibid.     Account  of  the 
tradeof  Moch3,  404.  Atjodda,4o8.     At  Surat,  409.    Advan- 
tages derived  from  the  pil.^rimageG  to  Mecca,  411.     The    trade 
canied  on  by  the  Arabs  to  Aleppo  and  Baifora,  418. 
Arahs^  the  firft  revivers  of  commerce  in  Europe,  i.  13.     And  the 
reftorers  of  arts  and  fciences,  1 4.  Were  the  firft  who  failed  over  ,  ■ 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  29.  Extend  themfelves  over  the  Eaft  lndie?,||j 
88.     Sciences  cultivated  by  them,  vi.   541. 
Archangel.,   the  Englifli  under  Queen  Elizabeth  trade  to  Mufcovj  , , 
at  that  port  foon  after  it's  difcovery,  i  362.  1| 

Architedure^  Gothic,  origin,  and  principles  of,  i.  11. 
Arcot,  nabob  of,    his  court  where  kept,  i.  466.     His  connexions  . , 
with  the  Englifh,  467.  M] 

Areca,  a  fruit  purchafed  by  the  Dutch  at  Ceylon,  defcription  of 
the  tree  that  produces  it,  with  it's  ufes,  i.  261.     Is  ufed  by  the 
Indians  with  betel,  262. 
Ariojioy  his  character,  vi.529. 
Arijiocracy^  the  arguments  lor  and  againft  this  mode  of  govern 

ment,  dated,  vi.  320      ' 
Arijlotle^  his  character,  vi •  «;39.     Is  ftudled  by  the  Arabs,   540 
Js  converted  by  the  mcnks  into  the  father  of  the  philofophy  0 
the  fchools,   541.     Is  at  length  better  underllood,  and  found  t 
teach  true  philofophy,  541:. 
Arithmetic^  invented  by  the  Arabs,  vi.  540, 
Armada^  Spanilh,  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  brief  hiftory  of,, 

vi.  390. 
Arm'tda^  hercharadter,  vi.529. 
Armenian  merchants,  the  nature  of  the  trade  they  carry  on  at  Go 

broon,  i    376.     At  Pegu,  481.      In  Bengal,  484. 
Arms.,  poifoned,  the  ufe  of,  very  ancient,  iv.  196.     Abolifhed  bjf^ 

the  laws  of  war,    197. 
Army,  (landing,  the  dangers  of,  how  guarded  againftin  the  Briti 

government,  vi.  301. 
Arnotto,  defcription  of  the   tree  that  produces  this  dye,  iv.    160* 

It's  preparation  for  ufe,  ibid. 
Arrack^  how  made  at  Batavia,  i.  307. 

Arts,    originally  derived   from  Afia,  vi.   451.      Introduced  into 

Europe 
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Europe  by  tlie  Crufaders,  452.  Progrefs  of,  in  the'  European 
llates,  ibid.  Are  favourable  to  liberty,  454.  The  complicated 
nature  of  the  arts  exerted  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures,  455. 
Are  better  adapted  to  republics  than  to  monarchies,  459.  Fine, 
the  origin  of,  521.  Why  Greece  excelled  in  them,  ibid. 
Why  the  Romans  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  them,  523. 
Revolutions  of,  traced,  526.  Are  firft  driven  from  Rome,  and  after- 
ward brought  back  again,  by  the  fame  people,  5Z8.  The  fplen- 
dour  of  their  revival  in  Italy,  ibid.  Their  rapid  progrefs  in  France, 
530.  Will  not  again  be  eafily  deftroyed,  535.  Perpetuate  the 
genius  of  nations,  536.     Lead  to  philofophy,  537- 

Arts  and  Sciences  fubjeft  to  fafhion,  iv.  49 

Afta^  a  geographical  defcription  of,  i.  37. 

Jjholabey  an  inftrument  partly  invented  by  prince  Henry  of  Por-» 
tugal,  i.  30. 

AJylum^  or  place  of  protedion  for  criminals,  philofophical  reflec- 
tions on,  ii,  473.     That   refulting  from   profelFional  character, 

474- 
Atabalipa^  incaof  Peru,  unfettled  (late  of  his  government  when 

invaded  by  Pizarro,  iii.  13.     His  interview  with   Pizarro,   14. 

His  retinue  malTacred,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  16,    His  large 

offers  of  ranfom,  ibid.     Is  bafely  put  to  death,   18. 
Ataida^  his  vigilant  defence  of  the  Portuguefe  pofFeflions  In  India, 

againft  the  country  powers,  i.  193.    Reforms  the  adminift ration 

of  affairs  there,   196. 
Atalantis,  the  fuppofed  exiftence  of  an  ancient  ifland  fo  called, 

inquired  into,  i.  30. 
Athens^  the  firft  commercial  efforts  of,  i,  6. 
Atlantic  Octan^  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  unpalTabie,  !■  29.     Flift 

crofTed  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  ihid. 
Audiences  in  Spanifh  America,  the  nature  of  thofe   tribunals,  ill. 

240. 
Aurengzehe  reduces  the   EnglifK,    who  had  infulted  his  fhips  at 

Bombay,  i.  382. 
Aujlria,  the  court  of,  more  intent  on  war  and  conqueft,  than  on 
•    trade  and  government,  ii.  218.     The  internal  refources  of  the 

country  not  adequate  to  the  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit  of  the 

houfe  of,  219.     Eftablifhment   of  an  Eafl   India  Company  at 

Oftend,  220.     This  Company  facrificed  to  other  views,  224. 
Authority  in  government,  it's  prejudicial  effects,  vi-  351. 
Auta  da  Fc^  celebrated  at  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet, 

ii.  478.     Reflections  on  this  horrible  a6l  of  expiation,  ibid, 
Azores^  prefent  Hate  of  thofe  iflands,  iii.  440. 

B. 

Bobar,  king  of  Samarcand,  how  induced  to  undertake  the  conquefl: 
of  Indoflan,  ii.  117.  Lays  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of 
Mogul  Taitars,  ibid.     His  plan  of  government,  119. 

%  Bacon, 
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^Mcofty  Friar,  important  confequenccs  that  rcfultcd  from  his  expe- 
riments! difcoveries,  vi.  542. 
— —  C'hancellor,  his  chnradter,  vi.  543. 
Bahama  IJIanJs,  their  fituation  and  number,  v.   76.     Are  feiilcd, 

by  C  ;.;.':ain  Woods  Rogers,  77. 
Bahafy  that  province  the  principal  place  for  thecuhlvation  of  pop-^ 

pies,   ji.d  nialving  oi   opium,  i.  483. 
Baharen^  in  tht  Perfian  Gulph,  revolutions  of  that  ifland,  i.  423. 

Is  confiderable  tor  it's  pearl  fifliery,  ibid. 
Bahiay  the  government  of,  in  Brazil,  defciibed,  iii,  391.     Whale 
fifh cry  there,  394.     Culture  of  tobacco,  ibid.    Amount  of  the 
tobacco  trade  there,  395. 
Balambangariy  on  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  a  new  Englifli  fettlement 

there  deftroyed,  i.  471. 
Balboay    Vafco  Nugnes  de,  arrives   at  the  'province  of  Darien, 
iii,  6.     His  charadler,  i^/V:/.     Advances  into  the  mountains,  i^/W. 
Deftroys  anddifperfesthe  inhabitants,  7.   Difcoversthe  Southern 
Ocean,  8.     Is  fuperfeded  and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  9. 
Baldi'vioy  account  of  the  Dutch  expedition  to,  iii.  299. 
BuUiadereSy    Indian  female  dancers,  account  of,  ii.  39.      Their 

drefs,  and  dances,  41. 
Baltic  J  duties  paid  in  the  Sound,  by  fhips  paffing  in  or  out,  iv.  308. 
Baltimor€y  Lord,     See  Maryland. 
BananOy  defcription  of  that  tree,  and  it's  fruit,  iii.  464. 
Banda  JJlandsy  diftinguifhed  as  the  only  places  which  produce  nut- 
megs, i.  235.     Are  barren  in  every  other  refpeft,  237.     The 
original  inhabitants  exterminated,  and  now  peopled  by  white 
men,  ibid. 
Bandely  a  Portuguefe  fettlement  up  the  river  Ganges,  it's  prefent 

forlorn  ftate,  i.  470. 
Baniansy  the  trade  of  Mocha  carried  on  by  a  fuccefllon  of  that 
clafs  of  people,  i.  405.     Are  the  principal  merchants  at  Surat, 
ii.  32.     Their  mode  of  dealing,  ibid.     Their  women,  34. 
Bantanty  how  the  Dutch  acquired  the  exclufive  trade  with  that 

kingdom,  i.  293. 
Barbadoes  firft  fettled  by  the  Engliili,  v.  20.     General  defcription 
of,  and  it's  population,  21.     Confpiracy  of  the  Negroes  and 
Caribs,  ibid.     Soil,  and  culture  of  fugar  there,  22.     Prefent • 
ftate  of  the  ifland,  and  it's  trade,  24.     It's  capacity  of  defence 
againil  invafion,  25. 
Bttrbaryy  the  ancient  Lybia,  review  of  the  hiftory  of  this  country, 
iv.  14.     Is  fubjeded   by   the   Saracens,   1 1;.     By   the  Turks, 
17.     Foundation  of  the  ftates  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
ibid.     Empire    of  Morocco,    31.     Origin   of   thefe   piratical 
ftates,  36      Means  for  fuppreifing   them,  37.     And  civilizing 
the  natives,  39. 
Barbudtty  defcription  of  that   ifland,  v.   38.     The    purpofes  for 

which  it  is  cultivated,  ihid. 
Bark^  Peruvian,  defcription  of  the  tree  that  produces  it,   iii.  94.. 
1  hree  fpecies  or  varieties  oi,  ibid.     The  virtues  of,  when  firtt 

publllhed, 
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publlflied,  95.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently  ufed  infc- 
Tcrs  by  the  natives  of  Peru,  ibid. 

Barons^  under  the  feudal  fylUm  of  governnnent,  their  charaQei , 
i.  15. 

BarthoUmenx),  St.  account  of  that  ifland,  iv.  406. 

Baforuy  the  city,  inhabitants,  and  trade  of,  defcrlbed,  i.  415. 
The  various  commodities  imported  and  exported  there,  417  III 
treatment  of  the  Dutch  there,  how  retaliated,  419. 

Bata<via^  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  Eatl  India  fettlements,  de- 
fcribed,  i.  298.  Caufes  of  it's  unwholefomenefs,  299.  Expe- 
dients of  the  inhabitants  to  redlify  the  infectious  qualities  of 
the  air,  300.  The  diverfity  of  it's  inhabitants,  ibid.  Their 
luxury,  303.  The  nature  of  the  intercourfe  between  this  city 
and  the  other  Dutch  fettlements,  304.  Intercourfe  with  China, 
305.  Trade  carried  on  with  other  nations,  307.  Revenueand 
government  of,  308.     Is   eafy  to    be  taken    by  any   invader, 

340- 

Battipy  fettle  in,  and  give  name  to  Batavia,  i.  204.  Are  particu- 
larly diftinguiihed  by  Julius  Caefar,  205.  Are  overrun  by  the 
Franks,  206  Their  country  obtains  the  name  of  Holland, 
207.  For  the  continuation  of  their  hiftory,  fee  Holland y  and 
Dutch. 

Bear  of  Canada  defcribed,  v.  200. 

£ea<ver  of  Canada,  defcription  and  charader  of,  v-  201  •  His 
mode  of  fociety  and  manner  of  building,  202.  His  amorous 
attachments,  205.  Method  of  hunting  him,  208.  His  powers 
compared  with  thofe  of  his  favage  purfuers,  209.  Various  qua- 
lities of  beaver  ikins,  211. 

Bees  carried  over  from  Europe  to  North  America,  where  they  are 
continually  increafing,  vi.  101. 

Beggars  tncoumged  by  public  charities,  iv.  219. 

Belfffty  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Para  in  Brazil,  account 
of,  iii.  384. 

Bencoifleny  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  a  fettlement  formed  there  by 
the  Engliili,  i.  469  Fort  Marlborough  built,  and  a  trade  for 
pepper  eftablifhed,  ibid. 

Bengal,  boundaries  and  defcription  of  that  province,  i.  471.  It's 
,.  revolutions  and  prefent  government,  472.     Is  the  richeft  and 

^    ttioft  populous  province  in  the  Mogul  empire,  477.     Trade  car- 

'  ^Vied  on  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  478.  It's  trade  in  fait, 
and  in  filk  particularly,  480.  All  foreign  commerce  engroffed 
by  the  Europeans,  ibid.     Exports  of,  490.  493.     Cruel  treat- 

V^^tnent  of  the  Engliihat  Calcutta,  by  the  Soubah,  502.  Rapid 
fucceffes  of  the  Englifh  under  Admiral  Watfon  and  Colonel 
Clive,  503.  They  obtain  a  formal  grant  of  the  fovereignty 
over  the  whole  province,  506.  The  old  form  of  government 
adhered  to  under  Englifh  influence,  ibid.  The  Englifh  empire 
over,  precarious,  509.  Their  adminiftration  there  corrupted, 
5 1 2.     Commercial  oppreflions  exercifed  over  the  province,  5 1 4. 

Frauds 
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Frauds  praCtifed  with  the  coin  of  the  country,  515,     TerribI 
famine  there,  517.     A  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  die,  519. 
Prefent  circiiniflances  of  the  French  there,  ii.  166. 

Benguelu,  St.  Philip  de,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  a  Portugueft 
fettlement,  account  of,  iv.  91. 

Benzoin^  g'J'Ti,  where  found,  i.  251. 

Btqueesy  in  Egypt,  it's  harbour  defcribed,  iv.  11. 

Btrbice^  boundaries  and  extent  of  this  fettlement,  iv.  270.  Hiftory 
ol,  271.     Pi  oduce  and  trade  of  the  country,  274. 

Berkeley^  governor  of  Virginia,  protcfts  the  refugee  royalifts  there, 
vf.  44. 

Bermu:'as   IJIunds,  firft:  difcovery  and  fetdement   of,  v.  79.     Ge- 
neral dclcription  of,  tbid.     Are  diftinguilTied  by  the  manufac- ^ 
ture  of   fail   cloth,    and  cedar-built  ihips,    80.      A    Society 
formed  there  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts,  ibid. 

Bejiy  Captain,  his  engagement  with  the  Portuguefe  fleet  at  Surat, 

Betely  a  defcription  of  this  plant,  and  it's  ufe  among  the  Indians, 
i.  262. 

Beys  of  Egypt,  their  promotion  and  authority  defcribed,  iv.  9. 

Biloxi^  in  Louifiana,  defcription  of  that  diftri^,  v.  241.  A  large 
colony  left  there  to  dellruQion  by  the  famous  MilfifTippi  Com- 
pany, 246. 

Birdsy  doubts  fuggefted  as  to  the  nature  of  their  language,  i.  273.     1 
Nefts,  why  an  article  of  Eaft  India  trade,  306.  1| 

Bifnagafy  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  of,  i- 453. 

Bifon,  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal  well  calculated  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  iv.  i  54. 

BtJJenpour^  a  diltricl  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  primitive  (yf- 
tem  of  Indian  government  and  manners  prcferved  there  unadul- 
terated, L  473.  Natural  ftrength  of  the  country  againft  invafi- 
on,  474.  Liberty  and  property  facred  there,  and  benificence 
to  ftranger^  uriverfal,  475.  The  reality  of  this  beautiful  cha- 
racter doubtful,  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  476. 

Bombay,  the  ifland  defcribed,  i.  449.  The  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  climate  corrected  by  the  Englifh,  ibid.  Number  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  It's  prefent  improvements  and 
commercial  intercourfe,  450.     It's  revenue,  451. 

Bonzes  of  China,  how  retrained  from  propagating  fuperftition, 
i.  149. 

BoraXy    the  nature  and  ufes  of  this  mineral,  i.  490. 

Borneo,  general  account  of  that  ifland,  and  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Portu- 
guefe in  their  attempts  to  fetde  on  it,  i  248.  A  trade  for  pep- 
per eftablillied  there  by  the  Dutch,  ibid.  A  new  Englifh  fetde- 
ment at  Bakmbangan  deftroyed,  471. 

Bofcbonvery  a  Dutch  fa6lor,  becomes  primeminifter  to  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  ii.  201.  Engages  the  Danes  in  a  trading  voyage  to  that 
ifland,  and  dies,  202. 

Boforiy 
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Btflotty  the  capital"  of  New  England,  defcribed,  v.  450.  The 
harbour,  45  i.  The  port  fliut  up,  for  riots  on  account  of  the 
tea  tax,  vi.  i  54. 

BourboHy  the  ifland  of,  fettled  by  the  French,  ii.  106.  Prefcnt 
ftate  of,   175. 

Bourcionnais  is  fent  by  the  French  government  to  improve  the  Ifle 
of  France,  ii,  107.  His  great  naval  abilities  and  experience, 
ibiJ.  His  judicious  regulations  for  the  fupport  of  the  colony, 
108.  His  fcheme  to  fecure  the  fovereignty  of  the  Indian  feas, 
III.  Takes  Madras  112.  Returnes  to  Europe,  and  is  impri- 
foned,   113. 

Boyle^  Mr,  curious  reafon  given  by  him  for  preaching  Chriftianity 
to  favages,  iii.  540. 

Braddock,  General,  account  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Fort 
Duquefne,  v.  324. 

Brama,  the  legiflator  of  Indoftr^n,  mythological  account  of  him, 
i.  49.  His  inllitutions,  67.  Remarks  on  his  policy,  79.  His 
religion  divided  into  numerous  lefts,  86. 

Bramins,  inftance  of  the  inviolable  fecrefy  they  preferve  with  re- 
gard to  their  religious  tenets,  i.  48.  Comiuunicaie  them  to 
Mr.  Haflings,  the  Briiifti  governor-general  of  Bengal,  ibiJ.  Sum- 
mary of  their  religious  principles,  49.  Foundation  of  the  dif- 
tindion  of  calls,  5  i .  Their  chronological  account  of  the  ages  of 
the  world,  52.  Their  language,  153.  Civil  laws,  55.  Cha- 
rafteriltical  remarks  on  their  doftrines  and  policy,  66.  The 
diiFerent  orders  of,  67.  Are  addicted  to  metaphylical  contro- 
verfies,  68.  Account  of  the  ancient  Brachmans,  from  whom 
they  are  defcended,  69. 

Brandy y  inordinate  love  of  the  North  America  Indians  for,  and 
it's  pernicious  effects  on  them,  v.  218. 

Brazil^  firft  difcovery  of,  and  it's  boundaries,  iii.  312.  How  it 
obtained  it's  prefent  name,  313.  Is  defpifed,  and  made  a  re- 
ceptacle for  felons,  3  1  5.  Grants  in,  made  to  Portuguefe  noble- 
men, 318.  Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  320,  Were 
deftitute  of  religion,  321.  Summary  method  ofpunilWng  mur- 
der there,  322.  Their  marriages  and  women,  323.  Their  ho- 
fpitality,  324.  Their  motives  to  war,  327.  Their  treatment 
of  prifoners,  328.  Ai:e  civilized  by  the  Jefuits,  330.  At- 
tempts made  by  the  French  to  form  fettlements,  334.  Dia- 
logue between  a  Brazilian  and  a  Frenchman,  ibid,  Incurfionof 
the  Dutch,  336.  Fernambucca  taken,  339.  The  whole  coaft 
reduced  by  Prince  Maurice,  ibid.  Affairs  of,  under  the  Dutch 
adminiftration,  348.  A  confpiracy  formed  againft  the  Dutch, 
350.  They  are  expelled,  352.  Hidory  of  the  trade  of  this 
province,  370.  The  trade  fubjeded  to  a  monopoly,  373.  Civil, 
military,  and  religious  government  of  Brazil,  ibid.  Conditioa 
of  the  Negroe  (laves  there,  378.  Hiilorlcal  view  of  the  fitua- 
lion  of  the  Indian  natives,  377.  The  natives  declared  free  citi- 
'/ens,  379.  This  emancipation  little  attended  to,  381.  De- 
fcription  of  the  government  of  Para,  382.     OfMaragnan,  386. 

Of 
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OfFernambucca,  388.  OfBahia,  391.  Account  of  the  whale 
hilieiy,  ^94.  Cultuie  and  trade  of  tobacco,  ibij.  Government 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  397.  Ifland  of  St.  Catharine,  401.  Town  of 
St.  Paul,  402.  ihree  interior  governments,  405.  The  gold 
mines,  406.  Diamonds  difcovered  there,  417.  Regulations 
jnipofed  on  the  fearch  of,  and  trade  with,  ibid.  In  what  ftate 
they  are  found,  419.  Other  gems  found,  420.  Other  mines 
ncgledled,  ibid.  Impofitions  by  which  the  province  is  deprelT- 
ed,  421.  Commercial  intercourfe  of,  with  other  countries,  42Z, 
With  Africa,  ibid.  With  Madeira,  423.  Improvements  recom- 
mended in  this  colony,  441.  Amount  of  the  population  there, 
444.  The  province  n)ight  be  improved  by  receiving  foreign- 
ers, ibid.     But  the  inquifitionmuft  then  be  aboliflied,  445. 

Brazil  luood^  defcription  of  the  tree  that  produces  it,  iii.  389. 
The  trade  of  this  wood  monopolized,  ibid. 

Bread'tree  of  the  Marianne  Iflands  defcribed,  ii.  524. 

Breezes^  land  and  fea,  in  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  described,  with 
their  caufes,  iii.  468. 

Britifij  IJlandsy  anciently  traded  to  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Gauls,  i.  354.  Why  the  natives  were  not  much  im- 
proved under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  356.  Are  afterwards 
ravaged  by  a  fuccefllon  of  northern  invaders,  ibid.  See  England, 

Brunfwick,  the  only  port  of  North  Carolina,  vi.  67. 

Buccaneers,  who,  derivation  of  their  name,  and  their  plan  of  af^ 
fociation,  iii.  484.  Their  drefs  and  employments,  485.  Are  ha- 
ralTed  by  the  Spaniards,  487.  Are  reduced  to  cultivate  their 
lands  for  fubfiftcnce,  488.  Receive  a  governor  from  France,  ibid. 
Their  manner  of  addrefling  the  women  fent  them,  ibid.  Narra- 
tive of  fome  of  their  remarkable  exploits  againft  the  Spaniards, 
494.  Their  riotous  courfe  of  life,  498  Hiflory  of  fome  of  the 
mod  diftinguiihed  Buccaneers,  502,  Remarks  on  this  lingular 
community  of  plunderers,  519. 

Budzoifts.  a  Japanefe  fe6t,  their  tenets,  i.   179. 

Buenes  Ayres,  the  foundation  of  that  town  laid  by  Mendoza,  iii. 
188.  It  is  rebuilt,  190.  The  province  of,  feparated  from  Para- 
guay, 193.  Defcription  of  the  town  and  inhabitants,  194, 
Great  trade  carried  on  by  the  fale  of  mules,  198.  It's  inter- 
courfe with  Paraguay  how  conducted,  199.  A  packet  boat  and 
poft  eftabliihed,  200. 

Bufafo  defcribed,  iv.  154.  Recommended  for  propagation  in  the 
Caribbee  Iflands,  155. 

Burgoyne^  General,  his  daring  expedition  from  Canada,  through 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  to  New  York,  vi.  206. 
Is  reduced  by  General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  207. 

Burial  oi  the  living  with  the  dead,  a  pradice  probably  derived 
from  the  doflrine  of  the  refurre^ion,  i.  80. 

Burning  of  living  wives  with  their  dead  hufljands,  in  India,  a 
practice  founded  in  their  civil  code,  i.  61.  bi. 

Bujfy, 


i 
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Bujfy^  M.  eftabllfhes  Salabat  JIng  in  the  government  of  the  De- 
can,  ii.    136. 
Byngy  Admiral,  remarks  on  his  execution,  iii.  548. 

C. 

Cabot y  Sebaftian,  difcovers  the  river  Plata,  ili.  187. 

Cabraly  Alvarez,  his  expedition  to  the  Ealt  Indies,  i.  9a.       Was 

the  tirll  difeoverer  of  Brazil,  iii.  3  13. 
Cocoa  tree  defcribed,  iii.  61.     Method  of  gathering  the  nuts,  and 
preparing  the   kernels   for  making  chocolate,  62.      Culture  of 
the  tree,  and  where  chiefly  propagated,  63. 
Calcutta^  the  principal  Englilli  fetdeiDcnt  in  Bengal,  defcribed,  i. 
487.  Cruel  treatment  ot  the  EngliiK  thcie  by  the  Soubah,  502. 
Calicut  formerly  the  richeft  ftaple  of  the  Eaft,  i.   90.     Is  difco- 
vered  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  91.     Arrival  and  tranfad ions  of  Al- 
varez   Cabral,     92.    1  he  government   of  that    country  de* 
fcribed,  433. 
California,  the  gulph  and  coaft  of,  explored  in  1 746,  by  the  Je- 
fuit  Ferdinand  Confang,  ii    484       This   peninlula  defcribed, 
533.      It's  climate  and  produce,  ibitl.     Account  01  the  inhabit- 
ants, 534.     An  unfuccefstul  expedition  undertaken  by  Cortezro 
this  country,  537.     The  natives  civilized  by  the  Jefuits,  538. 
The  Jefuits  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  541. 
Callao,  the  port  of,  deftroyed   by  an  earthquake  and  inundation, 

iii.  48. 
Camely  how  educated  and  treated  in  Arabia,  and  it*s  qualities  de- 

fcibed,  i.  396 
Camphor  y  is  produced  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ifland  of  Suma- 
tra, i.  251.     Botanical  defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces 
it,  ibid.     Hovr  the  camphor  is  extrai^ed,  with  it's  proper- 
ties, 2  $2. 
Campeachyy  the  logwood  there  fuperior  to  that  in  the  gulph  of 

Honduras,  ii.  558. 
Canada^  or  New  France,  general  defcription  of  the  country,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  firft  fetdement  of  it,  v.  146.  Character  and 
manners  of  the  original  natives,  147.  Their  languages,  151. 
Their  mode  of  government,  153.  Their  difpofuion  toward 
Europeans,  156.  Their  marriages  and  treatment  of  their  wo- 
men, 158.  The  reafon  of  their  not  increafing  in  numbers  in- 
quired into,  159.  Their  affection  for  their  children,  162. 
Their  warmth  of  friendfhip,  164.  Their  fongs  and  dances, 
165.  Their  propenfity  to  gaming,  166.  Their  religious  no- 
tions, 167.  Their  wars,  170.  Their  method  of  chufing  a 
chief  to  command  them,  171.  Their  military  harangues,  172. 
Their  weapons,  174.  Their  fagacity  in  circumventing  their  ene- 
mies, 175.  Their  treatment  of  prifoners,  176.  Account  of 
the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  182.  Caufe  of 
the  fmall  progrefs  made  by  the  French  in  fettling  this  country, 
1^5.     The   colony  reinforced  by  troops,  10  pro:e^  the  fettiers 

againft 
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Jigainfl  the  (avagcs,  189  Account  of  the  fur  trade  carried  on 
with  the  Indians,  and  dcfcription  of  the  various  animals  hunted 
for  their  (kins,  1 97.  '1  he  Englilli  interfere  in  the  fur  trade,  2 1 3. 
State  of  this  country  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  291.  Dc- 
fcription of  Quebec,  292,  Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  293. 
The  colony  injured  by  the  equal  partition  of  inheritances,  294. 
A  judgment  to  he  formed  of  the  foil  of,  by  it's  natural  pro- 
duce, 296.  General  circumliances  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Situation  and  occafion  of  erecting  Fort  Frontenac,  297.  Fort 
Niagara,  ibid.  The  diftridt  called  the  Streight,  ibid.  Man- 
ners of  the  French  colonifts,  298.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  299.  Form  of  government,  300.  Revenue  lav/s  and  te- 
nure of  lands,  301.  Exactions  of  theclergy,  302.  Manufa6lures 
and  fifheries,  303.  Exports  of,  305.  Account  of  the  French 
paper  currency,  i^/V.  Expences  of  government,  307.  Advan- 
tages that  France  might  have  derived  from  Canada,  309.  The 
iron  mines  negle6led,  310.  The  timber  mifmanaged,  311. 
The  fur  trade  driven  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  312. 
The  vi^hale  fifliery  abandoned  by  the  French,  313  A  cod 
fifhery  might  be  carried  on  in  the  river  St.  Law^rence,  314. 
The  difputes  of  the  colonifts  v^ith  the  Indians  give  all  their  ideas 
a  military  turn,  315.  Origin  of  the  difputes  between  the 
French  and  Englifh  in  this  colony,  316.  Defeat  of  General 
Braddock,  324.  Other  difafters  attending  the  Englifli,  325. 
Inveteracy  of  the  Indians  againft  the  Englifli,  328,  Siege  of 
Quebec,  329.  Attempt  of  the  French  to  retake  the  town,  331. 
The  whole  colony  ceded  to  the  Englifli,  333.  Government  of 
this  country  under  the  Englilli,  384.  Reformation  of  the  cri- 
minal laws,  ibid.  It's  religious  eftabliHiment.  386.  Increafe 
of  population,  387.  State  of  manufaftures,  trade,  and  fiihery, 
ibid.  Cultivation  and  exports,  388.  Indications  of  profpe- 
rity,  389.  Is  checked  by  a  want  of  inland  navigation,  and 
the  long  ftoppage  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  390. 

Canara,  on  the  confines  of  Malabar,  caufes  of  the  decline  of  that 
country,  i.  441. 

Canary  IJlands  defcribed,  ii,  409.  Why  Ptolomy  fixed  the  firfl: 
meridian  there,  410.  Are  feized  by  Bethencourt,  ibid.  Their 
produdtions,  411.  Number  of  their  inhabitants,  ibid.  Their 
trade,   412.     The  inhabitants  how   depreffed,  ibid. 

Candleberry  myrtle^  defcription  of  this  tree,  and  it's  fruit,  vi.  96. 
It's  ufes,  97. 

Canton^  the  harbour  of,  defcribed,  with  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
courfe  carried  on  there  between  Europeans  and  the  Chinefe, 
ii    320. 

Cape  Breton  the  fettlement  of,  by  the  French  oppofed  by  the  Eng- 
lifli, V.  225.  The  ifland  defcribed,  226.  The  harbour  at  Fort 
Dauphin,  227.  The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  ibid.  The  town 
and  fortifications  of  Louifbourg,  228  The  foil  of  the  ifland  unfit 
for  agriculture,  229.  Abounds  with  wood  and  coal,  230.  The 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  confined  to  the  cod  fiiliery,  ibid.  Ex- 
ports 
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pprts  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  other  French  iflands,23 1.  Is  taken 
by  New  England  troops,  317.  Is  taken  again  by  Bofcuwen  and 
Amherft,  319.  Is  negleded  by  the  Englifli,  391.  Abounds  in 
coal,  392. 

Cape  St.  tranciSf  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  origin  of  that 
town,  iv.  455.  The  tov»^n  defcribed,  4.56.  The  hofpital 
called  La  Providence,  ibid.  Is  the  moft  healthful  town  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  colony,  458.     The  harbour,  ibid. 

Cape  Horriy  the  paflage  round,  into  the  South  Sea,  difcovered  by 
the  Dutch,  iii.  163.  Is  now  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  164.  But  only  at  certain 
feafons,  184. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope^  firft  doubled  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  origin 
of  it's  name,  i.  37.  Is  fettled  by  the  Dutch,  271.  The  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  the  native  Hottentots  defcribed,  272.  Ge- 
neral defcription  of  the  country,  279.  The  foil  barren,  280. 
The  Cape  Town,  ibid.  Vineyards,  281.  Political  grievances 
of  the  Dutch  fettlers.  283.  Their  manners,  2  W.  Their  num- 
bers, 284.  The  colony  deprefTed  by  intolerancy,  ibid.  Their 
flaves  humanely  treated,  285.  Remarks  on  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  regulation  of  this  colony,  287.  Might  eafily  be 
reduced  by  an  enemy,  341. 

Cape  de  Verd  JJlands.     See  Verd. 

Caraccasy  account  of  the  di{lri£t  and  town  of,  iii.  66. 

Cardamom^  defcription  of   that  plant,  it's  properties   and  ufes, 

i.  437- 

Cariacouy  one  of  the  Grenadine  Iflands,  how  fettled,  and  it's  pro- 
ductions, V.  89. 

Caribbee  IJJands^  a  general  view  of,  and  their  diftinftlon  Into 
Windward  and  Leeward  Iflands,  iii.  456.  Remarks  on  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  lie,  459.  The  diredlion  of  the  rivers,  460. 
Evidences  of  their  having  been  feparated  from  the  continent, 
461.  Their  foil, /^zW.  Theirnatural  vegetable  produdtions,  462. 
The  native  animals,  466.  Their  climate  and  feafons,  467.  Ge- 
neral courfe  of  the  winds,  468.  Land  and  fea  breezes,  ibid. 
Rains,  469.  Expedients  for  preferving  flour  there  from  fpoil- 
ing,  470.  Whirlpools,  471.  Their  hurricanes,  47  2.  7'he  na- 
tive Caribs,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  475.  Their  entertain- 
ments and  wars,  479.  Why  the  Spaniards  relinquifhed  the  in- 
tention of  conquering  them,  480.  St.  Chriftopher's  fettled  by 
the  Englirti  and  French,  48 1 .  Partition  of  the  other  iflands  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  French,  484  The  native  Caribs  col- 
lefted  in  Dominica  and  St  Vincent's,  z^rV.  Origin  and  hiftory 
of  the  Buccaneers,  ibid.  Thefe  iflands  cannot  thrive  in  time  of 
war,  529.  Motives  that  led  to  the  fcheme  of  cultivating  them  by 
Negro  flaves,  iv.  i.  Remarks  on  the  foil  of  thefe  iflands,  148, 
A  general  ufe  of  the  plough  recommended  in  them,  150.  How 
to  provide  manure  for  them,  151.  Management  of  cattle  there, 
152.  How  the  degeneracy  of  European  animals  might  be  pre- 
vented, 153.  The  bifon  and  buffalo  recoamiended  for  propa- 
gation 
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t*  fa tion  there,  1^4.  Vegetable  produ6tions  common  there,  156. 
Principal  articles  of  cultivation  for  commerce,  159.  Sugar  the 
principal  article  of  exportation  from  thefe  iflantls,  174.  Eu- 
ropeans degenerate  there  no  lefs  than  other  animals,  ibid.  De- 
fciiption  and  charada  of  the  Creoles,  176^  General  character 
ot  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  177,  The  women,  178. 
Diforders  to  which  Europeans  are  liable  there,  182.  Ayeragej 
of  the  deaths  of  Europeans  there,  185.  Great  improvement  of 
ihefe  iflands,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the  na- 
tions who  poflcfs  them,  187.  Fatal  errors  committed  by  the 
firft  cuhivators  of  thele  iflands,  v.  94.  The  bed  plan  for  efta- 
blifhing  a  new  colony,  ibid.  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica  refign- 
cd  to  the  native  Caribs  by  the  Englifh  and  French,  97.  Thcif 
manners,  ibid.  Diftindlions  between  the  black  and  red  Caribi, 
98.  Origin  of  the  flat-headed  Caribs,  99.  General  charac- 
ter and  review  of  the  circumftances  of  the  Britifli  iflands,  120. 
Summary  view  of  the  riches  which  Europe  derives  from  the  pof-  j 
feflion  and  cultivation  of  thefe  iflands,  128.  Extenfive  opera- 
tions of  the  trade  wirh  them,  129.  Anticipation  of  their  fu- 
ture dedinv,  131.  A  navy  the  only  fecurity  for  the  poflefTion 
of  thefe  iflands,  134.  See  thefe  iflands  under  their  refpedive 
names. 

Carnatic^  contefts  between  the  Englifli  and  French  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  nabob,  ii,  137. 

Carolina y  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  but  neglefted,  vi.  56.  Is 
granted  by  Charles  II.  to  certain  proprietors,  ibid.  A  plan 
of  government  for,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Locke,  ibid.  Remarks  on 
th's  plan,  57.  The  province  bought  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors,  and  it's  government  regulated,  61.  Is  divided  in- 
to North  and  South  Carolina,  ibid.  Defcription  of  the  country 
and  climate,  62.  North  Carolina,  and  it's  inhabitants,  ibid, 
Prefent  number  of  the  people,  63.  Is  chiefly  peopled  by  Scots] 
Highlanders,  ibid.  Their  firft  employments,  66.  Brunfwick 
the  only  port  on  the  coafl:,  67.  Rice  and  indigo  the  chief  pro- 
dudions  of  South  Carolina,  ibid.  Number  of  inhabitants  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  amount  of  their  exports,  69-  Their 
oft:entatious  funerals,  and  purchafed  elogiums  on  the  dead,  70. 
Towns  in  South  Carolina,  71.  Prefent  ftate  of  the  two  Caro- 
Hnas,  72.     Ineffectual  attempts  to  produce  filk  there,  no. 

Carthage,  it's  advantage  over  Tyre,  it's  mother  ftate,  i.  5.  Caufe 
of  it's  fubverfion,  6.     Extended  it's  trade  to  Britain,  i.  354. 

Carthagenay  province  of,  in  America,  defcribed,  and  it's  produc- 
tions, iii.  51.  Hiftory  of,  fmce  its  difcovery  by  the  Spaniards, 
52.  The  capital  city  of,  and  its  inhabitants,  defcribed,  ibid, 
Unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  53.  Account  of  the  harbour, 
56.     Trade  carried  on  there  by  the  galleons,  ibid. 

Cartiefy  James,  a  Frenchman,  firft  (ails  up  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, in  North  America,  v.  144. 

Carvajfi!y  the  confident  of  Gonzales  Pizarro,  his  character  and 

death,  iii.  46. 

Cafat, 
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CafaSf  Bartholomew  de  Las,  his  benevolent  charafter  and  conduft, 
iii.  72.  His  plan  for  a  colony,  73.  Obrains  the  diftridl  ot 
Cumana  to  carry  it  into  execution,  ibiJ.  Caufes  of  his  ill  fuc- 
cq(s,  74.  His  zealous  felicitations  in  favour  of  the  native  In- 
dians, 230. 

Cafpian  Sea,  a  phllofophical  account  of,  i.  39.  Anciently  the 
track  of  communication  between  Europe  and  Alia,  ii.  292. 
Motives  that  induced  the  Englifli  to  attempt  a  paffage  to  Perfia 
by  this  fea,  293.  Projefted  canal  to  conned  this  with  the  Eu- 
xine  fea,  301. 

Cajfa<va,  a  dangerous  article  of  food,  iv.  11  5. 

CaJ/ta  lignea^  the  tree  defcribed,  and  the  qualities  of  the  bark, 
i.  438. 

Caffimbuzar y  the  general  market  for  Bengal  fi!k,  i.  491. 

Cajtsy  Indian,  foundation  of  thofe  dillin^ions,  i.  51.  74. 

CaJirOj  Dor  Juan  de,  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  in  India,  his  cha- 
rafter  and  wife  ad.iiinillration,  i.  188.  Raifes  the  fiege  of  Diu, 
189.     His  triumphal  return  to Goa,  190. 

Cajiroy  Vgfco  di,  is  fent  out  from  Spain  to  regulate  the  admini- 
llration  of  affairs  in  Peru,  iii.  40.  Reduces  and  puts  to  death 
Almagro  the  younger,  41 . 

Catharine,  St.  illand  of,  in  the  government  of  Rio  Janeiro,  de- 
fcribed, iii  401.  Becomes  a  neft  of  pirates,  ibid.  Who 
have  at  length  fubmitted  to  an  orderly  government,  402. 

Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  Rufha,  the  wife  and  politic  principles  of 
her  government,  iii.  310.  Examination  of  the  meafurcs  taken 
by  her  to  civilize  her  fubjedts,  vi  281. 

Cato  the  elder y  the  firft  fubverter  of  the  liberty  of  ancient  Rome, 
vi.  243. 

Cayenney  the  ifland  of,  fettled  by  fome  French  adventurers,  iv.  330, 
Revolutions  of,  331.  Defcription  of,  332.  Its  produ6lion$ 
and  trr.de,  333,  Is  not  in  a  profperous  Hate,  354,  Amount  of 
its  exports  to  France,  460. 

Cayesy  the  town  of,  in  St.  Domingo,  defcribed,  iv,  437.  Im- 
provements fuggefled  for  this  town,  438. 

Caylusy  Count,  attributes  the  invention  oi  porcelain  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  327. 

Celebesy  defcription  of  that  idand  and  it's  inhabitants,  i.  242. 
Conduft  of  the  king  on  the  arrival  of  Chriftian  and  Mahometan 
milfionaries,  245.  The  dominion  of  the  ifland  feized  by  the 
Dutch,  247.     Their  motive  for  retaining  it,  248, 

Celibacyy  clerical,  a  great  obftacle  to  population,  vi.  473. 

Ceylon,  the  ifland,  government  and  inhabitants  defcnbed,  I.  n6. 
The  Dutch  affift  the  king  of  Candy  to  drive  out  the  Portuguefe, 
259.  The  various  productions  of  that  ifland,  260.  Revenue 
and  cuftoms  of,  265.  The  terms  to  which  the  Dutch  have  re- 
duced the  king  of  Candv,  ibid.  Hints  of  policy  recommended 
to  the  Dutch  for  improving  their  (eitlemenrs  there,  268. 

Chacoy  in  South  America,  extent  of  that  province,  iii.  190.  It*s 
rivers  and  inhabitants,  ibid, 

ChandernagorCy 
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Chandernagorty  a  French  fettlcment  in  Bengal  defcribcd,  i,  4S8. 
lt*8  great  iniprovcments  under  the  government  of  Duplcix, 
ii.  109. 

Chnpetons  In  Spanifli  America,  who,  iii.  222. 

Charities,  public,  rcflt'6lioiis  on  the  abuft:  of,  iv.  457. 

Charlemagne,  his  contclls  with  the  Normans  and  Arabs,  i.  13. 
Revives  a  iplrit  ot  induftry  and  trade  in  his  fubjedts,  ii.  5. 
His  empire  dilmembercd,  6. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  fuccceds  to  his  father's  contcfts  with  his 
fubjeOs  on  prerogative,  v.  8.  Review  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament,  1  i.  Promotes  the  cpifcopal 
fplendour  of  the  clergy,  348.  Attempts  the  eftabiifhment  of 
prelacy  in  ^coilund,  ibid. 

Charles  ii  king  of  Enj;^land,  his  charatSler,  and  injudicious  conduQ 
towards  his  Eait  India  Company,  i.  380. 

Charles  V.  Emperor,  his  rivallhip  with  Francis  I.  the  origin  of 
the  prefent  iyllem  of  European  policy,  vi.  357.  Compared 
with  Lewis  XI  V.  359, 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  the  firfl:  who  retained  a  {landing  army, 
vi.  :^75.  Ought  to  have  been  attacked  by  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  for  this  Innovation,  376. 

Charles  XI.  king  of  Sv/eden,  his  character  and  adminillration  of 
government,  li   246, 

Charleftoivn,  South  Carolina,  defcrlbed,  vi.  yx. 

Chatigan,  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal,  defcribed,  ii.  167.  An  ex- 
change of,  for  Chandernagore,  recommended  to  the  French  and 
EngliiU,  168. 

Cheribon,  in  the  Ifland  of  Java,  view  of  the  profitable  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch  v.'iih  that  ftate,  i.  294. 

Chefapeak  B^iy,  general  defcription  of,  vi.  40. 

Cheyks,  the  financiers  of  Indoftan,  an  account  of,  i.  485. 

Chiapa  de  las  Indies,  a  city  in  Mexico,  charafter  of  it's  inhabitants, 

^^-  546.  .       .  ^  ■   ... 

Chica,  a  Peruvian  liquor,  how  made,  111.  121. 

Chickefaijos,  native  Indians  of  Louiliana,  account  of,  and  their 
war  with  the  French,  v.  260. 

Child,  Sir  Joha?,  iniquitous  conduct  of  him  and  his  brother  to- 
ward the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company,  i.  381 . 

Child  birth,  why  the  confequences  of,  not  fo  bad  among  favages, 
as  in  civilized  fociety,  iii,  323. 

Chili,  extent  and  fituatlon  of,  iii.  170.  Is  firft  penetrated  by  Al- 
magro,  171.  Who  is  followed  by  Valdivia,  172.  Valdivia 
and  his  men  cur  off,  173.  Continual  hollilities  between  the 
natives  and  the  Spnniards,  ibid.  Manners  of  the  natives,  ibid. 
Their  antipathy  to  the  Spaniards,  174.  Settlements  formed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  counirv,  173.  Serenity  of  the  climate,  and 
fertility  of  the  foil,  178  Revenues  derived  from,  179.  Trade 
of,  180.  it's  infercourfe  with  Peru  nnd  Paraguay,  183,  Hov/ 
deprived  of  an  imniediate  connexion  with  bpain,  185.  Free 
trade  now  allov/ed  with  Spain,  ibid, 

Chilee, 
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Chilae,  the  iflands  of,  ftttled,  and  ihc  natives  civilized,  bythe  Je- 
Tuits,  iii.  1^7. 

China,  ihe  firii  knowledge  of,  communicated  10  Euro,  e  by  Mark 
Paul,  the  Venetian,  i.  133.  Aiiival  uf  an  i.TibaiTadoi  from  Por- 
lugiil  there,  ihid.  Contrary  character<;  given  of  iheir  country, 
and  tint  by  the  adnurers  ot  it,  134.  It's  circuit,  i3<>  Jndefa- 
tig;iblc  induilry  of  the  inha'.iiants,  il'ul.  Their  attention  to 
agriculiuie,  136.  Agricultuie  recoimnended  to  the  people  by 
the  example  of  the  emperor,  140.  Liberality  of  the  political 
inftiiutions,  141.  Taxes,  ihid.  Papulation,  143.  Govern- 
ment, 144.  The  emperors  cauiiousofa  wanton  exercife  of  au- 
tftoriiy,  ibid.  His  government  patriarchal,  145.  Pater.lal 
awihoriiy,  and  filial  affedion,  the  fprings  of  the  empire,  146. 
Nobility  not  hereditary,  ibid.  Nature  of  the  title  of  Manda/in, 
147.  All  officers  of  ftate  chofen  from  the  order  of  Maftcarins, 
ihid  Principles  taught  by  Confucius,  149.  Foundation  of 
the  na[ional  religion,  150.  Manner  of  educating  children, 
ibid.  Chara^^er  of  the  natives,  151.  Are  ftrongly  atluated  by 
a  fpiritof  patriotifm,  152.  Are  recovering  iVom  the  influence 
of  their  Tartarian  government,  ibid.  The  fpirit  of  invention 
among  them  how  ftifled,  153.  The  low  ftate  of  learning  and 
arts  among  them  accounted  for,  154  The  charaifter  of  the 
Chinefe  as  given  by  thofe  who  judge  unfavourably  of  them,  15^, 
Their  laws  not  proved  to  be  wife  by  being  adopted  by  their  ^ 
Tartar  conquerors,  156.  It's  population,  to  what  owing,  157. 
Ufual  with  parents  to  deftroy  their  children,  158.  The  morals 
of  the  people  depraved,  159.  Tl.eir  cruelty,  iT'z^.  Defpotifin 
of  the  governmeni,  160.  Their  mode  of  educating  children 
abfurd,  166.  Are  fraudulent  in  their  dealmgs,  167.  The 
populoufnels  of  the  country  a  calamity,  170.  1  heir  religious 
toleration  partial,  172.  The  accounts  given  of  the  Chinefe 
hyperbolical  and  inconfiftent,  173.  Conclufions  from  the 
whole,  174.  Faftories  eflabliihed  by  the  Poriugueze,  76. 
The  ifland  of  Macao  granted  to  the  Portugueze,  ihid,  Inter- 
couife  between  the  Chinefe  and  Batavia,  305  Account  of  the 
^reat  wall  of  China,  ii.  103.  The  indurtryariU  fraudulent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Chinefe  referred  to  their  country  being  too  popu- 
lous, 3.5.  Expedients  of  the  governm;::nt  to  turnifli  current 
coin,  316.  Their  trade  with  Corea,  and  w.th  the  Tartars,  31*7. 
Their  great  fondr.els  for  the  root  ginfcng,  ibid  T'eir  trade 
with  Jiipan,  and  other  eaftcrn  nations,  319,  Remarks  on  their 
contempt  for  other  nations,  ibid.  Their  trade  with  European-j 
limited  to  the  port  of  Canton,  320.  Defcription,  culture,  and 
Varieties  of  the  tea  plant,  321.  The  antiquity  of  this  empire 
compared  with  that  or  Egvpt,  326.  A  piirncular  account  of' 
the  manufadlure,  and  ditfereni  kmds  (  f  pcrcelaii:,  327.  Chinefe 
account  of  the  difovtry  ol  filk,  336,  T:  cir  filk  fupencr  to 
that  produced  in  Europe,  338  'i  he  t«'0  principal  kincs  of, 
brought  ever,  3:59.  L.xcc'ltnce  and  de^e6ts  of  their  fi!k  manu- 
fadures,  340.  Natural  hii^ory  of  the  Chinefe  varniili,  341. 
Vol.  VI.  (i.q  How 
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How  iifcd,  34.3-  It's  properties,  il'id.  Their  paper,  344. 
'I'lifir  dr:^v^  iiiL^  and  painiing.  3^5.  Tneir  Iciilpturc  and  iiio- 
dcl>,  346  CraraLlei  oi  ilit-ir  rhtbarb,  349.  'nijuiry  iiuo  tlic 
golil  and  li^er  trade  witli,  350.  i  licir  trcutinent  i-f  ii)e  Por[u- 
gu.'ze  at  Macao,  351.  Hrclt-nt  ftaieof  ilieir  infercomfc  v.ith  t!  c 
Duitli,  352.  'Ihtlr  tia.ie  wiili  llie  ErgliHi,  3',3.  With 
I'raucc,  354.  V\  ith  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  Hid.  Summary 
viev.'  otthe  amoufU  .f  their  conmicrcial  dtalmt^s  wiihL  urcpeatis, 
i(iii.  GeiK-ral  r  tii.rks  on,  355.  I'ohtical  inquiry  into  the 
lueriis  of  ihe  tr-.idc  with  China,  and  into  the  proper  node  of 
coi'.dudin.^  ir,    3^6. 

Chiviilryy  reHcCtions  on  tl:e  tendency  of  the  fpirir  of,  i.    130. 

C.'/.moluie,  delciiption  ot  tl)e  tree  and  the  nuts  troin  which  It  is 
made,   iii.  61. 

Chrijiiamtyy  cnufes  which  favoured  the  reception  of,  among  the 
Romans,  vi.  252.  Sources  ot  it's  corruption,  254.  Leading 
c;iul"es  of  the  reformation,  256,  Requires  fupport  from  the 
civil  magilbate,  257,  H'.ftorical  view  of  the  fyftem  of  ecclefi- 
allical  poiicy  founded  upon,  331.  Ought  to  be  fubordirate  lo 
the  civil  power,  344.  , 

Chrili other's,  St  the  ifland  (etiled  jointly  by  the  Englifli  and 
Fiench,  iii.  481.  Tiie  native  Caribs  expelled,  482.  Is  refigned 
to  the  Engliih  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  iv.  327.  Occafion  of  the 
diirinfions  between  the  firft  French  and  Engliili  inhabitants, 
y.  33.  is  long  neglected  by  the  Engliili  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
French,  :?4.  'Fhe  ifland  and  it's  inliabitants  defcribed,  r^;^.  It's 
produce,  35.     Anecdotes  of  Negro  (laves  there,  ihid. 

Cinnabar^  the  ccnftirueni  pans  of  th'^t  mineral,  iii.  142.  Quick- 
filver  how  k-paraied  from  it,   143. 

Cinnnmon  tree^  botanical  defcription  cf,  i.  263.  Methods  of 
taking  eft  the  bark,   and  it's  qualities,   264. 

Cities,  made  free  by  commeice  i.  18.  Tne  lupport  of,  derived 
from  agriculture,  vi.  446.     Origin  of,  469. 

Civil  La-ix:  uj  Great  Lriinin,  caule  of  it's  diftufenefs  and  perplexi- 
ty, vi    \35. 

Ci<vil  iiar-s,  tl)e  origin  of,  iii.  37,  The  ilTues  of,  when  viclori- 
ors,  fuitable  to  the  motives,  43. 

Clergy,  inquiry  into  the  bed:  mode  of  maintaining  them,  iii.  445. 
Mull  be  made  lubordinate  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  lo  prevent  the 
fubverdon  of  a  ftate,  447  A  fct  of  men  ufelefs,  at  bed,  10  the 
earth,  and  the  m.oR  dieadtu!  enemies  to  a  nation  when  they  dif- 
grace  tl)<eir  profelllon,  vi.  447.  The  mod  refpcflabie  of  them, 
ihofe  who  are  moft:  defpiled,  and  burdened  with  duty,  448. 
Their   uralienable  dctn.iins  an  oblbu6tion  lo  population,  470. 

Climate^  it's  influence  on    religion,     i.  43.    Phiiofophical  remarks 
on,  and  inferences  frort),   v.   354.     Forms   the  charadter,  com- 
plexion,   and    manners  ol^   nations,    vi.    458.    Deternnncs  the 
fpecies  of  manufadures  in  a  country,    ibid,     h   improved   b/ 
agrlculiure,  465, 

Chve'f 
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( toifeSf  firft  clfcovered  in  the  Molucca  Iflands  hy  the  Cb-nefe, 

i.  128.    Botanical  defcript  On  of  the  tree,  and  it's  culture,  232. 

Properties  of  the  clove,  234.     Are  cultivated  at  Anjboyna^  Uh- 

der  Dutch  authority,  i'':d. 

Cleyjlers,  antiently   the  feats  of  nianufaflures,  ii.  3.     Naturall;^ 

tend  to  accumulate  wealth,  4. 
Cochin^  on  the  Malabar  ccaft,  account  of  that  kingdom,  i.   433. 
Cochin  Chir.a^  French  account  of  that  empire  and  it's  inhabitants, 
ii.   58.     Produftions  and  manufactures   of  ilie  country,    ibid. 
Amiable  difpofulon  of  the  natives,    ibid.     Equity  of  tlieir  firft 
fyllem   of  government,  59      Progrefs   of  coiruption    in   theif 
governmenr,  60.     View   of  their   trade,    6i.     Caufcs  of  the 
French  lofing  ihe  advantages  of  this  market,  63. 
Cochineal,  a   produdlioft   peculiar   to   Mexico,    ii.  497.     Natural 
hiltory  of,  498.  Defcription  of  the  flirub  on  whicii  ihey  breed, 
499.     How  cultivated,  500.     How  gatl  ered,  501.     Method 
ot  killing  and  preferving  them,  502.     Js  introduced  in  Sr.  Do- 
mingo, 504. 
Cocoatree,  natural  hiftory  of,  i.  125.     It's  fruit,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  it,   126. 
Cod,  the  fifli  defcrlbecl,  v.   397.     A  fifhery  for,  carried  on  in  the 
northern  feas  of  Europe,  398.  Account  of  the  Hilierv  at  New- 
foundland, 399.     Method  of  curing  the  cod,  405.  Rife  of  the 
Englifh,  and  decline  of  the  French  fifherits,   414. 
Coffeti  where  originally  found,  with  an  account  of  the  difcoverv  of 
it's  properties,  i.  399      Where  now   cultivated,  403.     Much 
ufed    in,  and  great   exports  6f.  from    Arabia,  ibid.   Introduced 
into  the  Caribbee  [(lands fiom  the  Eaft,  iv.    163    The  tree  and 
it's    berries   defcribed,    ihid.   Method  of  cultivating    it,    ibid. 
Manner  of  preparing  the  berries  for  fale,   164. 
Coffee- houfess  the  origin  of,  i.  400.  Intffedlual  attempt  to  fupprefs 

them -at  Conftantinople,   401      Are  ope/".ed  in  Londor.    402. 
Colbert,     M.   forms  a    French   Eaft  India  Company,  ii.      2.      His 
eharadter   as   a  financier,     Be.      Miftiikes    in  bis  ndmiinftratioa 
pointed  out,  iv.  318.     Subje<fis  the  French  colonies  to   the  op* 
preffions  of  an  exclufive  company,   3'  9. 
Cc/^,  the  various  effects   produced  by,   in  Hudfon's  }3ay,  v.  367. 
Collgny,  Admiral,  firft  directed  the  attention  ot  the  French  to  fet- 
tle in  North  America,  v.,  138. 
Calories,  why  they  iubiTiit  rea.iily  to  an  invader^  iil,   554.   Diilnnt, 
ought  not  lobe  left  in  the  han>.;.s  ot  chartered  companies,  iv   2/8. 
Geneial  remarks  on  the  eAablilhment  of,    312.     Dilhn-  colo- 
nies cannot  long  be  retained  hyanv  gov^-rn-nerit,   313    Feflec- 
tions  on  the  negleft  flicwn  by  mother  countries  to  their  diftanl 
fettlements,  450.  Different  motives  of  colonizatior,   512.   The 
bpfl  plan  for  eftabiifhing  a  new  colony,  v.  94.  Thf  firii  »  hjtds 
cf  attention  in  the  fr rmation  of,    132.       'I  le  mora!  fyftem  of, 
133.  Kemaiks  on   the    dtfefls  in  t!  e  poliiical  conftituiicns  of 
the  Briiifli  American  Coknies,   i  36. 

Q^  q    a  Columbusy 
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Columbus^  Chr-ftophcr,  fets  out  on  his  voyage  fron>  Spain  for 
the  (Jilcovcry  of  a  n-jw  continent,  ii.  4(79  Arrives  ai  the  Ca- 
nary Iflands,  ibid.  Arrives  at  the  Bahama  lfl;>ntis,  414.  His 
fjiendly  iiittrcouife  with  the  natives,  ibid.  Difcoveis  St.  Do- 
nii' go,  415.  triM^ls  a  fort,  and  leaves  a  ganifon  there,  4i3. 
Keiurns  10  bpair,  ibid.  His  fcconti  voyate,  419.  Is  aitacktd 
hy  tlie  i.ajivcs  of  St.  Domingo,  whom  he  dctcais,  420.  Bar- 
bai.ticscxcicilcd  ihcre  by  ihc  Spaniards,  422.  Carries  a  colony 
ot  niakfa6tor&  to  St.  Dcming-;,  425.  Is  brought  back  to  Spain 
in  irons,  426.  D.es,  ibid.  Rciuaiks  on  his  hard  faie,  ibid. 
Ccmedy,  facicd,   iheoii^inof,  i.  27. 

Cornels,  have  probably  given  this  earth  occaficnal  fhocks  in  tra- 
verfipg  it's  oihit,  ii.  435.  AnJ.  pro;'uced  thofe  great  alterations 
thai  have  taken  place  on  ii's  furface,  456.  Superlliiion  traced 
from  fuch  exiraordinary  events,  ibid. 

Commerce^  the  fource  of  all  ni;provements  and  civilization,  i.  4* 
Produce  it's  own  delUudiop,  7.  Was  revived  firft  in  Europe 
by  the  Arabs,  13.  Greatly  deprdfcd  under  the  feudal  fyfteniof 
government,  15.  Formation  of  the  Hanfeaiic  laague,  17. 
Hillof'cal  accouiu  of  the  trade  to  India,  96.  The  operations 
of,  philofophically  confidered,  Ii.  '359.  '1  he  fpirit  of  finance 
always  injurious  to,  iv.  300.  Dcfir.ec,  vi,  404.  Hiftoricalde; 
du6lion  of  the  progrefs  of,  ibid.  Confequences  of  the  difcovery 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland, 
406.  Rife  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  xT-ri/.  How  improved  by 
the  Eogliih,  409.  Complexion  of  the  French  commerce,  ibid. 
Nature  of  tkeGeriYian  commerce,  with  the  obftacles  to  it,  41 1. 
Iron,  an  advantageous  article  of  commerce  to  the  northern  na- 
tions, 412.  TiiC  happy  operations  of  commercial  induftry,  413. 
Charader  ot  a  merchant,  with  his  necelfary  ohjeds  of  atten- 
tion, 414.  Inflruttions  to  merchants,  418.  Remarks  on  the 
jioliiical  lliackk^s  inuofcd  on  traoe,  427.  A  free  trade  among 
all  nations  v^•ould  cauie  all  nations  to  profper,  434.  The  mu- 
tual correfpondence  between  trade  and  agriculture,  436. 

Comvonsy  hckife  pf,  in  England,  origin  and  growth  of,  vi.  296. 
Advantages  of  this  reprefentative  bo(.!y  to  the  people,  301.  It's 
defeds  pointed  out,    306. 

Con:o>ii  IJIandsy  In  the  Mozambique  channel,  defcribed,  I.  495. 

Ctmpafs,  the  invention  of,  fiift  applied  to  navigation  by  prince 
Henry  cf  Portugal,  i.  3c,  Great  injprcvemeutf.  in  navigation 
produced  by,  vl.  ",89. 

Conception,  town  of,  in  Ch'i*,  defcribed,  iii.  176. 

(.cr.damine,  M.  his  iiCcciinL  of  Peruvian  for'.ificaiicrs,  fii.  31, 

Confucius,  the  Chineie  !egi:!i.ror,  an  account  of  his  religious  and 
political  principles,  i.   149. 

Cvr.quef.s,  are  only  iiiade  to  le  luu  <igaln,  vl.  9^;. 

Conjiantim  ti:e  Great,  the  founder  of  the  ecclefiaftical  dominion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  255. 

ConJlantinQp'ct  the  Indian  commerce  transferred  from  Alexandria  to 

that 
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tliat  city,  1.  loi.     Caufts  that   produced  Ii'o  dcIlru6lion,  103- 

Inlieiiiance  how  fecured  there,  iii.  152. 
CoHtrabcnid  lx7n\cy  origin.ites  in  tyranny,  vl.   141. 
took,  captain,  il^e   refull  ot  his  laft  voyage  referred  to,  for  deter- 

njiiiiDg   the  qutllion  of  a  north- weft  pafT^ge  to  the  Eall  Indies, 

V.  382. 
CoqIieSf  an  account  of  that  people,  i.  89. 
Copenbugeti,  general  account  of  that  city,  iv.  30$. 
Co/'/'/j  of  tlgypt,  account  of  thofe  people,  iv  6. 
Copper^  peculiar  art  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  nianufaif^yring  if, 

''''•3v  .  ^    .  .. 

Qot'diltirins  pioiintains,  the  courfe  of,  defcrlbed.  ii.  ^^86      G^ve 

rife  to  the  great  river  Orooroko,  iii.  74.  Their  ihipendous 
^ze  a  fource  of  aftc;nilliinent,  98.  Philofophical  int^UMy  after 
their  origin,  99.  Exhibit  evidences  cf  having  been  yolcaaos, 
103.  Defcriptive  particulars  relating  to  ^hepi,  104.  Their  ve- 
getable pro^luclionsj  105.    ^nimals  pe^uliano  thele  mountains, 

CoromanJel^  coaft  of,  general  account  of  it's  produdlions  and  inha- 
bitants, i.  119.  Progrtfs  of  the  Dutch  leitLements  there,  26.3. 
This  country,  why  negleded  by  European?  at  their  firt^  arrival 
in  India,  452  On  what  ideas  the  firft  European  colonies 
there  were  eftabliflved.  45^.  Account  of  their  cotton  manufac- 
tures, 455.  Nature  and  amount  of  the  trade  carried  00  th^re 
by  Europeans,  459,  PojETeflions  of  the  Englifli  on  this  coaft, 
461.  Cudalore,  ibid,  Maful'patan,  4.62.  Territories  in  tlie 
Decan,  464.  Account  of  MadraC*?,  465.  The  province  of 
Bengal,  471.     ^nglifli  rnethod  of  coliedlng   revenues  there. 

Corporations^  trading,  injurious  to  mdtiftry,  1.  360, 

Corregidory  his  office  in  Peiu,  iii.  237. 

CorteZy  Fernando,  is  deputed  by  Velafquez  to  undertake  tlie  corj- 
queft  of  Mexico,  ii.  431.  His  force  in  fhlps  ajid  men,  ibid. 
Reduces  the  natives  of  Tabafco,  432.  Account  of  his  Indian 
niftrefs  Marina,  433.  His  negccialions  with.  Montezuma, 
438.  Burns  his  ftiips,  and  marches  towards  the  city  of  A^Iexico, 
ibid.  Jvleets  with  oppofition  from  the  natives  cf  Tiafcala,  439. 
Makes  an  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalans,  who  alfift  him  with  men, 
441 .  Is,  thajiiiL-d  with  the  glittering  ornaments  of  the  Mexican 
buildings,  442.  Arrefts  the  emperor,  4.43.  Defeats  Narvaez, 
vho  u'as  font  to  fuperfede  him,,  ?.nd  affociares  his,  men,  444. 
l!ifurrc<§ioii  pf  the  Klexicansagainft  the  Spariiards,  446.  Dan- 
gers attending  his  retreat  toTlafcala,  448.  Gv.'es.  his  fafety  to 
lelzing  the  Mexican  royal  ftandard,  449.  Reduct^sthe  Mexican 
provir.ces,  452.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  among  his  troops  to 
nfrifTinnte  him,  ibi4>  Reduces  the  capital  city  of  Mexico.  453. 
iiis  brutal  treatment  of  the  emperor  Guatimozin,  4^5^.  Regu- 
lations made  by  him  on  fubjefling  the  country,  465.  His  cha- 
in vler  ciliir.aied,  469, 

Cotton 


INDEX; 

Co'tift  manufaAure  ana  fade  on  the  coaft  of  CcrocnanJd,  curious 
pirticuhrs  relative  to,  '.  4S'>-  492* 

Co/'o«  fhruN,  method  of  culliva'ing  It,  Iv.  i6i.  De'cripMon  of  it's 
flowers  and  pods,  162.  The  cotton  how  freetl  from  the  feed*, 
iU. 

Country^  native,  theloveof,  a  faftitious  fentiinent,  iii.  321. 

C^z/r/z^^  is  dlinininicd  by  the  increafeof  foKiiers,  vl.  38$. 

CoiurieSy  apiincipil  article  of  export  from  the  Maldivia  iflands,  i. 
427       Why  ufed  as  coin  by  ilie  Chinefe,  ii.    -516. 

Crab  IJIanJ  deicnhedf  iv.  297  Englilli  and  Daniih  attempts  to 
fettle  OP  it  prevented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  make  no  ufe  of  it 
themfelves,  ihU. 

Credit  defined^  and  It's  operations  explained,  vi.  512,  Private 
anJ  public  diftingiiillicd,  $13.  Why  England,  Holland,  and 
France,  are  the  nations  that  owe  the  gred;eft  fuiu'^  on  public 
credit,  5»4.  Why  thofe  nations  which  have  moft  refourcesare 
mod  in  debs  i^iJ.  Arguments  in  favour  of  contrafling  public 
debts  confidered,  516.  The  ruinous  tendency  of  borrowing  on 
public  credit  fhewn,  $18.  Confequences  of  national  bankrupt- 

^y*  5»9-     .         .  .... 

Creoles  in  Spanifh  America,  who,  and  their  character,  lii.  222. 
Of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  dcfcripiion  and  charafter  of,   iv.   176, 

^79-  .... 

CrofTvwelly  Oliver,  the  motives  of  his  entering  inro  a  war  with  the 

Dutch,  i.  378.    His  ftipulations  with  them  regarding  Eaft  Indi^ 

affairs,  ibid.      His  motives  for  attacking  the  Spaniards  ia  the 

Weft  Indies,  ill.  489. 

Cronjlndty  the  harbour  of  Peterfburg  defcrlbed,  ii.  306. 

Crofaty  a  French  merchant,  obtains  an  exclufive  grant  of  the  trade 
ofLouifiana,  v    242.     Refigns  his  charter,  ibid. 

CrufaJeSy  thofe  romantic  undertakings  favourable  to  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  i    no.     And  to  commerce,  vi.  405,     452. 

Crufade,  a  tax  levied  in  Spain,  and  on  the  Spanilli  American  colo- 
nies, iii.  248.  Reflexions  on  the  privileges  purchafed  by  it, 
249. 

Cuhay  it's  firll  difcovery,  fituation,  and  extent,  iv.  214.  Unfortu» 
natehiftory  of  the  cacique  Hatuey,  215.  Motives  that  led  to 
the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  at  Hayannah,  217.  A  com- 
pany formed  to  trade  with,  ibid.  SpaniOi  Government,  218. 
Prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  226.  Produce,  ibid,  ^rticlef 
of  exportation,  227  Bees  introduced  there,  and  furniili  great 
quantities  of  w^x,  228.  The  culture  of  tobacco  checked,  ibid. 
Commerce,  230.  Revenue,  ibid.  Cedar  fliips  built  there, 
231.  Accoufit  of  Havannah  and  it's  harbour,  ibid.  Strength 
of  the  fortifications,  ^nd  how  to  be  attacked,  232 . 

Cubagua,  or  Ptarl  ifland,  account  of,  iv.  191.  The  pearl  fifhery 
there  exhaiifled,  194.  Reafons  why  the  'Spaniards  retain  it, 
ibid.     Charadr  of  the  prefent  inhabnants,    195. 

Cudc'hre^  on  the  coa  I  of  Coromandel  purchafed  and  improved  by 
tbcEnglifh,  i.  462.     Employment  of  the  natives,  ibid. 

Cumar.a, 


INDEX. 

Cumana,  the  con 't  of  ilifcr.vercd,  and  ilie  co  iduft  of  the  firl  S  xiJi'.fli 
adven'urers  there,  i!i.  72  The  diP.rl^  of,  granted  to  i-  s  Cu<as 
to  colon  fr,  7^.  Cauks  ofhis  ill  fuccc-fs,  74.  Pieltn  ftucot 
the*  fetllcMiienf .  ihi(i. 

Curajfouy  the  ifland  of,  taken  frcm  the  Spaniards  by  the  Dutch, 
defcrihfu,  iv.  248.  Nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  there,  255. 
Diui  s  paid  on  commodities  ihere,  256. 

Curcvptay  or  Indian  faifion,  defcription  and  ufes  of  that  plant,  i. 

436. 
Cufco    the  ancient  capital  ciry  of  Peru,  defcrlhed,  ili.    1)19.     Pre- 

fent  number  of  inhabitants,    120. 
Cujloms,  general,  inquiry  iiiio  the  origin  of,  i.  274, 


Dagohcrf  king  of  France,  in  the  fev<  nth  centurv,  excit.es  a  fpi.it  of 

indulhy  and  trart^c  anv  ng  hi§  t'lidjeds,  ii.  §. 
D'yjguire^  a  Spanifh  a-vcnturer,  his  plundering  expedition  into  the 

interior   parts  of  South   America,  and  del.Aia:,-  .on-lu(Sl    iii. 

358- 

Dario  of  Japan,  the  nature  of  his  dignity  an""  office,  i.  177. 

Dancesy  the  movement?  of,  more  fignificant  among  rude  nations 
than  m  polilTied  focietv,  v.  165. 

I>arieny  the  gulph  of,  difcovered  by  Columbus,  ill.  3.  The  pro- 
vince of,  becomes  a  plice  of  refuge  for  Spanilli  adventurers, 
who  had  been  defeated  and  difperfed  in  their  attempts  on  the 
continent  of  Am'  rica,  5.  Peculiar  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  6. 
The  country  defcribed,  49.  Ariiva!  of  a  colony  of  Scots,  50. 
Their  fettlement  prevented  by  political  influence,  il^U.  Unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  colpnize  this  ciftri^t,  51. 
The  iftbrius  pughl  to  be  cut  ihrQugh  to  open  a  copiinunication 
with  the  South  Sea,  305. 

D^u plutt  idand,  atihe  mouth  of  the  ?v/Iobile,  defcribed,    v.    241. 

Deht,  refle(5lions  on  imprjfonment  for,  i.  ac6-  Regulations  pro- 
pofed  to  check  t!  e  contracting  of,  iv.  302. 

Deitt'esy  pagan,  the  probable  origin  of,   iii.  325- 

Dela^^avy  lord,  relieves  the  dillrtflt^  cclonius  in  Virginia,  vi,  42. 
His  character,  ih.ul. 

Demerary^  accpuit  of  the  Dutch  fe'tlement  there,  iv.  276. 

Denmarky  piratical  expeditions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of,  ii, 
199.  Their  difpcfiiion  to  plunder  accounted  fpr,  200.  Their  na- 
tive fierctnels  improved  by  the  fanguinary  religion  cfWocin,/*^/^. 
Their  morals  corre6^cd  by  conyerfion  to  Chriftionity,  iht'd. 
Turn  their  attention  to  induftry  and  trade,  201.  Engage  in  a 
trading  voyage  10  Ceylon,  202.  Form  afetjliment  in  Tangour, 
ibid.  An  Erifl  India  Coiiipanv  eliabiiiiied  after  the  failure  of  two 
preceding  attempts.  205-  Prefenr  conlfitution  of  the  company, 
210.  Regulations  of  the  trade  to  China,  2'4.  Thecircuniilances 
of  this  nation  not  favourable  to  an  extenfive  Eaft  Indiatrade,  217, 
A  Daniih  fettlement  formed  in  Guinea  for  a  Oave  trade,  under 

an 
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an  exctufivf  company,  iv.  99.  Chara£ter  of  tlieir  agent  Schil- 
derop,  1 00  Cap'.ain  Munk  saf.cnipl  to  unci  a  nortli-weft  paflfaijc 
into  t:ic  Pacific  Ocean,  293.  The  .'3an-s  throw  iheuilclves  under 
the  power  of  their  king,  to  efcapc  that  of  their  nobles,  294. 
Scit'e  the  ifland  of  St.  Thcma';,  29:5.  Purchafe  the  ifiard  of 
Santa  Cru7.,  300  Review  of  the  produdlio'.is  and  trucie  of  their 
Am  ricnn  iflands,  302.  Review  of  the  European  dominions  of, 
304  Ciiin.itc  of,  306.  Nunil)er  of  inhabitants,  307.  Species 
of  laxes  Icvici  on  them,  ihij.  Naval  flrength  ot  the  kingdom, 
3©!^.     Regulations  propoltd  for  it's  improvement,  309. 

Denonifillcy  governor  of  Canada,  his  trtaclierous  treauiient  of  ihe 
Iroquois,  v-   igi. 

DefcarteSy  his  chamber    vi.  542. 

Dejeada^  account  ot  rha'  iCind,  iv.  405. 

Defpoh/m'\sx\ox  juftified,  even  by  makmg  ^  good  ufc  of  it,  vi.  275. 
'i  he  form  of  governnient  unuer,   never  fixed,   31^,348. 

Defroukaux ,  Lewis,a  Negro  flav;,  Ins  good  fortune  and  ^^encrofiiy 
to  his  miller,  iv.   108 

DenjiCottahy  revolutions  of  that  fettlement,  i.  461. 

Dey,  the  nature  of  tl]at  office  and  dignity  in  the  Barbary  ftates,  de- 
le ribcd,  IV.   17. 

X)fakgfde  between  the  author  ^nd  a  jr«iniller  of  ftatc,  on  the  arcana 
of  government,  vi.  494. 

Diamon(ls,  the  moft  fplendid  reprefentation  of  opulence,  iii.  410. 
1  ne  leveral  varieties  of,  41 1.  Natural  hi{^o  v  of  this  gem,  th. 
Experiments  with  in  a  bu'ning  g|afs,  413-  And  in  fire,  ibid. 
The  feveral  known  i^mond  mines  enumerated,  415.  In  what 
ftate  found  416.  Lxiiaordijiaiy  one  boueht  for  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  4' 7  Diamonds  difcovered  in  Bra;5il,  ibid.  Regula- 
tions jmpofed  on  the  trade  of,  ibid  \^  what  ftate  the  Brazil 
diamond"^  are  found,  419 

X)iodorus  Siculus,  his  account  of  thp  fuppofed  ftccient  iflan«i  of 
At',  li.niis,   i.  30. 

DifcententSf  political,  evaporate  by  the  liberty  of  complaint,  i. 
402 

Difccrveries  ufeful,  why  chance  has  p,lv/ays  mors  ihare  In  them  than 
inser.uity,  iii.  3.3    y.  140. 

Dijp  tes^  religjcus,   the  good  tendency  of,  iii.  26. 

Vogerott,  Bertrand,  his  charader,  iv.  419.  Is  fent  from  France 
to  fettle  and  govern  the  buccaneers  at  Sr.  Donr.ingo  and  Tortuga, 
ibid  Difficuliy  of  h's  tafk,  ibfd.  His  afliduity  in  reconciling 
them  to  i-.tt!en)ent  and  cultivation,  420.  Supplies  them  v/ith 
women,  42 ; .  Improves  the  colony  by  the  afcendant  he  gained 
over  their  mnds,  422.  Meditated  the  conqueft  of  the  whole 
ifl.-nr  for  France,  468. 

DomingOy  St.  difcovetrd  by  Columbus,  ii,  415.  Defcription  of 
tht  ifljind  and  inhabitants,  ibid.  Their  religion  and  culloms, 
416  A  fort  built  and  a  ^arrifonleft  there  by  Columbus,  418. 
Columbus's  lecond  arrival  there,  41Q.  Battle  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  inhabitants,  4^0.    They  refolye  to  ftarve  tb^ 

Spaniard;, 


I      N      D      E      X. 

Spaniartis,  421.  Cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Spaniards,  422.  A 
recruit  of  malefadors  from  the  Spanifli  prifons  brought  to  the 
iiland,  425.  The  native*^  reduced  to  flaverv,  428.  And  at 
Jengcli  extinguillied,  429.  The  culture  of  cochineal  introduced 
into  this  ifjand,  503.  I'he  northern  coall  of  this  ifland  fettled 
bv  lome  Frcr.ch  refugees,  termed  buccaneers,  iii.  484.  Decline 
ot  the  Sp;-niili  colony  fhere,486.  Attack  of,  by  Penn  and  Ven- 
ables,  491,  The  vvalle  of  inhabitants  in  the  mines  fupplied 
from  Africa,  iv.2o7-  The  ifland  weakened  by  emigration  to  the 
continent  of  America,  209.  Suffers  by  pillage,  z^/^.  Prefent 
ftate  of  the  SpanifH  colony,  210.  The  plain  of  Vega  Real  re- 
commended to  the  cultivation  of  the  French,  243.  Dimenfions 
of  the  iiland,  415.  Appearance  of  the  coaits,  ibid.  Cli- 
mate, 416.  A  govi^rnor  fent  from  France  to  regulate  and  fettle 
the  buccannecrs  there  and  at  Tortuga,  419,  A  fupply  of  women 
fent  to  them ,  42 1 .  Improvements  of  the  colony,  422.  Their 
trade  oppreiTed  by  new  -.egulations,  425.  The  company  of  St. 
Louis  fornjed,  to  extend  cultivation  to  the  fouthward,  427. 
Ruin  of  this  company,  428.  Difturbance  in  the  colony  occa- 
fioned  by  an  ill  fupply  of  flaves  by  the  India  Company,  431. 
Rapid  improvement  of,  fince,  ibid,  French  fetdements  to  the 
fouthward,  432.  Town  of  St.  Lewis,  431;.  It's  teriitory  and 
produce,  ibid.  Town  of  Cayes,  437.  Means  of  improving 
this  town,  439.  The  fmuggling  trade  the  great  fupport  of 
thefe  fettlements,  442.  Diiadvantages  of  the  fouthern  fettle- 
nients,  ibid.  Settlements  to  the  weftward,  ibid.  Town  of 
Port  au  Prince  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  on  the 
fame  fpot,  446.  Town  of  St  Marc,  448.  Mineral  waters  dif- 
Covered  in  the  territory  of  Gonaves,  4$o-  Remarks  on  the 
negleft  fhewn  by  mother-countries  to  diftant  colonies,  1^/^/.  Ac- 
count of  the  Mole  of  Si.  Nicholas,  which  feparates  the  weftern 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  452.  Town  of  Bombar- 
dopolis,  453.  Port  Paix,  454.  The  plain  of  the  Cape,  ibid. 
Town  of  St.  Francis,  455.  Exports  of  the  ifland  to  France, 
459.  Summary  view  of  it's  populatioa,  produce,  and  manu- 
fadures,  461.  Treatment  of  the  Negro  flaves,  463.  General 
view  of  the  towns,  464.  Connexions  of  the  ifland  with  foreigh 
rations,  465.  Is  diftrefled  in  times  of  war,  466.  Advantages 
that  might  be  u\Cid(^  of  the  harbour  at  Fort  Dauphin,  468. 
Hiftorical  review  of  the  contefts  between  theFrench  andSpaniards 
f>n  the  illand,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  fettlements  of  bounuaries 
between  their  pofieflions,  472.  Meafures  proper  to  be  taken  by 
the  French  againft  invafion,  474. 
Domnica^  was  one  of  the  inlands  left  to  the  native  Caribs  by  the 
Englifli  and  the  French,  v.  97.  Is  ceded  by  the  French  to 
theEngliih,  10$.  It's  prefent  ftate  of  population  and  cultiva- 
tion, 107.  Difputes  between  the  Engliili  there,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring French  illands,  about  the  latter  protecting  refugee 
debtors,  108.     Is  made  a  free  port,  iii.  Advantages  of  it's 

fituation. 
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Aiuaiion,  iZ-zV/.  Rrgulaiions  cflablinied  in  tlijs  iflaud  coiicerning 
free  Negroes,    i  14. 
Dra/ii',  Sir  Francis,  hisluccciRs  agalnft  the  Spaniards  in  America, 

V-  339-.  . 

Dta/er,   Eliza,  apoftrophc  to  her  memory,  i.  429. 

DrejJen  porcelain,  thp  bcfi  imitation  of  China  ware  njaJe  tn  Europe, 
ii.  331. 

Drucourt,  Madnmecie,  her  gallant  bchayiourat  the  fi.cgeof  Louif- 
boufg,  V.  32Z. 

Druids^  artient,  a  dctai!  of  their  do^iines  and  rites,  v.  341. 
Are  feverelv  treated  by  the  Romans,  342.  Their  religion  lup- 
planted  by  Ciirifiiaiiity,  ibid. 

Vrunkennefs^  general  coRfequcnces  of  this  vice,  iii.  182.  Is  pecu- 
liarly deftrujftivc  to  the  natives  of  /  merica,  Hid. 

Dudley^  governor  of  JaiiKtica,  his  character,  v.  46, 

Du  HamcU  M.  his  method  of  preparing  flour  to  keep  in  the  Ca- 
ribbce  ifleeds  w  thout  fpoiJing,  iii.  470. 

Dptmplersy  a  religious  It^t  in  Pennfylvania,  origin  of,  vl,  16. 
Their  city  Euphrates,  ibid.  Their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  17. 
Their  drefs  and  food,  18.  Their  marriages  and  regulation 
of  property,  ihid. 

Duncariy  colonel,  goyernof  of  New  York,  his  prudent  adminlfira- 
tion  in  that  colony,  v.  45,(5.  Refjgns  on  accoiant  of  the  revo- 
lution in  England,  45I7. 

X>;m^,  how  far  it  will  allift  tillage,  v.  105. 

Dupleixy  his  judicious  ^lanagement  as  governor  of  Chandernagcre, 
ii.  109.  Is  made  governor  of  Pondicherry,  t  10,  Is  prevailed 
on  to  oppofe  the  fchemes  of  B.ourdnnnais.  113.  Defends  Pon- 
dicherry againft  the  Engliili,  114.  Aims  at  fecuring  a  French 
dominion  in  Indortin,'T29.  Confers  the  fubailiip  of  the  Decan 
on  Salabat  jing,  130  And  \t  nabobfbip  of  the  Carnaiic  on 
Chunda  Saeb,  ihuL  Acquires  an  immenfe  territory  for  the 
French  far  thefe  lervices,  ibid.  Is  mveftcd  with  the  dignity  of 
nabob,   133. 

puuhy  their  oppofitlon  t<>  Philip  TI.  of  Spain,  i.  211.  Attempt 
the  gifcovery  of  a  pafTage  to  Chira  and  Japan,  through  the 
northern  feas,  213.  Form  a  comoany  to  trade  with  India  and 
fend  out  fh'-p?^,  ibid.  Attempt  a  trade  with  Java,  214.  Their 
E^ft  India  Company  ertabiifhsd*  21  $.  Their  contefts  with  the 
Vortugueze  in  the  Indian  Teas,  217.  Attempt  to  open  a  com- 
merce with  China,  219.  Efiahlini  a  fettlement  on  the  ifland  of 
Formofa,  220.  Ignominious  conditions  on  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  Japar,  227.  .irticles  of  their  trade  with 
Japan,  ibid.  Exclude  the  Portugueze  from  the  Molucca  iflands, 
231.  Mcafures  taken  by  them  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of  the 
fpice  trade,  ibid.  23S.  Their  motives  for  retaming  poflef- 
fion  of  Timor,  241.  And  Celebes,  248.  Eftabliili  a  trade 
.-with  Borneo  for  pepper,  i^fid-  And  with  Sumatra  for  pepptr 
and  t;n,  254.  View  of  their  trade  with  Siam,  256.  Hhv 
they  gained  an  eftablilliaient  in  Malacca,    257.     AiTift   the 
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king  of  Candy  in  driving  the  Ponugueze  out  of  Ceylon,    259. 
P'lODi  whence  they  procure  their  cinnamon,  265.     The  terms 
to  which  they  have  reduced  the  king  of  Candy,   266.     Account 
of  their  fadtories  on  thecoaft  of  Corouiandel,   268.     Review  of 
their  trade  ilitie,  269.     Supplant  the  Ponugueze  in  Malabar, 
ihid.     The  n;iiu!e  ot  the  trade  cariied  on  bv  ihcni  there,  270, 
The  motives  of  their  foruiing  a  fettlement  at  the  Capeof  Goo4 
H'^pe,  271.     Remarks  on  their  {y^tm  of  policy  at  the  Cape, 
287.     And  in  Java,   290.      How   they  acquired  an  exdufive 
trade  with  Bantam.    293        W  ii:h  Cheribon,  tbid.     And   with 
Mataram,  294.     Defraud  the  natives  in  their  dealings,    297. 
Caufes  of  the  profperity  of  their  Eaft  India  Company,    313. 
Caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  company,  ^.6.     Tiieir  Eaft  India 
wars,  320.     Abufes  of  adminitbajtion  there,  325.     Remedies 
propofed  adapted  to  the  evils,   3^7.     Importance  of  this  com- 
pany to  the  republic,   342.     Degeneracy  of  the  Dutch  Nation, 
148.      Endeavour  to  irritate  the  natives  of  India  againft  the  firit 
Englilh    adventurers     368.      Commencement   ot    hoftiiitie$, 
which  are  accommodated  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, 369.     Expel   the  Englirti  cruelly  from  Amboyna,  371. 
Ill  treatment  of  the  Dutch  at  BalTora,  how  retaliated  by  Baroa 
Knyphaufen,   419.       Prefent  ftate  of  their  intercourfe  with 
China,    ii.    3S2.       And  India,  370.      Their  rapid  exertions 
againft  the  ealtern  fetilements  of  their  enemies  the  Spaniards, 
upon  the  formation  of  their  republic,  iii.  335.     Ellabliiha  Weft 
India  Company,  and  attack  Braz-Il,  336.     Their  great  fuccelTes 
againft  the  Portugueze  by  fea,    338.      Reduce  all  the  coaft  of 
Brazil,  339.     Affairs  of  that  colony  under  their  adminiftration, 
348.     Are  expelled  from  Brazil,  352.     Were  the  firft  people 
that  promoted  a  commercial  intercourfe  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  iv.  246.     Defcription  of  ther  American  iflands,    248. 
The  advantages  derived  from  them,  254      PoiTefj  themlelves  of 
Surinam,  261.     Refleflions  on  the  ftate  of  the  Dutch  American 
colonies,  284.     Amount  of  their  public  debts,  285.    7'heir  ma- 
nufactures deprelfed  by  taxes,  ibid.    Decline  of  their  herring  fi(h- 
cries,  286.    Their  navigation  reduced,  iZ';V.    Their  commiflion 
trade  diminifhed,  287.     The  trade  of  infurance  loft,  t^x^.     Vefl; 
their  money  in  the  funds  of  other  nations,  288.     Precarioufnefs 
of  their  fituarion,    2S9.      The  advantages  the  induftry  ot  the 
Dutch  gave  them  over  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards  and  Ponu' 
gueze,  vi.  406. 

Earth,  the  great  changes  it  has  undergone  from  natural  cauies, 
one  fource  of  the  fuperftition  of  mankind,  ii.  436.  Compa* 
rifon  between  the  Old  and  New  World,  v.  350.  Attempt  to 
account  for  the  difp^fition  of  land  and  fea,  ibiJ.  The  equi- 
poife  of,  how  fupported,  35  i .  Phanomen^  which  indicate  the 
continents  of  America  to  have  been  more  recently  left  by  the 
ocean  than  thofe  r-f  theOld  Vvorij,  353.  Has  undergone  va- 
rious changes,  vi.  46 j. 
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Earthquakes^  the  prognoftics  of,  in  Peru,    iii,   107. 
EaJ}'India  xx2idc^  the  hrll  cultivators  of,  in  Europe,  i.  13. 
EaJ-InJia  C'Ompaniet. 
•  ,    Dutch,  ihc  eftahllllimcnt  of,  1.  2i<;.     Caufes  of  the 

profperity  of,  313.     Caufeso' ii's  tleclinc,  316.     Importance  of 

this  company  to  the  repablic,   ^42. 

,  Engiifh,  firft  formed,  i.  362.     Ohjetflions  made  rothe 


monopoly  of,  384.  A  fecond  Engiifh  company  formed,  386  7  he 
two  companies  uniied,  387.  Private  trade  between  one  perl 
and  another,  encouraged  in  the  Eaft  bv  the  EngliHi  Company, 
497.  The  Company  has  flourifhed  under  all  it's  reflraints,  498. 
1  he  Englifli  Company  no  longer  a  mercantile  afTociat-on,  but  a 
territorial  power,  506.  Great  military  eflabliflureni  fupported 
by  the  Engiifh  in  India,  507.  Comparifon  between  the  condudl 
of  the  Engliili  and  other  India  Companies,  512.  Their  Bengal 
adminiftration  corrupted,  ihiii.  Their  commercial  oppreflions, 
514.  Parliamentary  regulations  of  the  Company's  affairs  525. 
Internal  arrangement  made  by  the  Company,  527.  The  Com- 
pany's circumftances  improve,  532. 

',  French,  formed  by  M.  Colbert,  ii.  11.     Terms  of,  1 2 


Wife  adminiftralion  of  Martin  the  diredor,  65.  Caufesotthe 
decline  of  the  l^rench  Company,  67.  Siruation  of  the  Company 
at  the  fall  of  Law's  fyftem,  103-  European  trades  reduced  to 
acquire  territorial  poflefilons  in  Indoftan  for  their  own  fecurity 
there,  128.  Caufes  of  the  ill  fortune  of  the  French  in  India  in- -, 
quired  into,  143.  The  French  Company  oppreiTed  by  the  go-*' 
vernment,  145.  New  regulations  of,  147.  The  exclufive  pri- 
vileges of  the  Company  fufpended,  150.  Review  of  their  cir- 
cumllanccs  at  this  time,  iUd.  The  Company  cede  ail  their 
^ffe^s  to  government,  159. 

Dan ifh  formed,  ii   202.     A  new  one  edabll/hed,  204. 


A  third  Company  formed  on  the  failure  of  the  iaft,  205.  The 
conftitulion  of  this  Company  explained^  ihid.  A  new  charter 
granted  to  it,  2ii.  Review  of  the  prefeni  (late  of  the  Com- 
pany, 214. 

-,   Auflrian,  at  Oftend,  views  which  led  to  the  formation 


of,  ii.  220.  It's  fuccefsful  beginning,  221.  Is  oppofed  by  the 
Dutch  and  Engiifh,  222.  Is  bargained  away  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  224. 

,  A  Swediili  Cooipany  eflablifhed,  ii.  230-     Great  pro- 


fits made  by,  231.     Hifloiic?»l  review  of  their  trade,  23Z 

•,  Prufilan,  eftablifhed  at  Emden,  ii,  252.  Failure  of,  ihitf. 


DifculTion  of  ihequeftion,  whether  the  Eaft  India  iradecught 
to  be  condu6led  by  exclufive  companies,  or  laid  open,  ii.  385- 
The  nature  of  the  India  trade  dated,  387.  Why  it  muft  he 
carried  on  bv  alTociations,  3S8.  Whofe  intereft  it  would  be 
to  unite  in  one  company,  391.  The  origin  of  their  exclufive 
privileges,  395.  The  political  concerns  of  a  company  fhou'd 
be  vefred  in  the  llate,  396. 
EccieJiaJIicn !  ^^oWcy-f   hiiiorical  review  o-f,  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
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ucation  In  favage  and  In  civilized  foclety,  contraded,  if.  535. 
yft,  a  country  full  of  ibe  ruins  of  ii's  antieiu  profperiiy,  i.  46, 
Was  intended  by  Alexander  the  Greaias  the  feat  of  empire  and 
the  centre  of  trade  for  the  whole  world,  96.  It's  capital,  Alex^ 
mdria,  rendered  ihe  mart  for  Eaflern  commerce,  under  Piolomy 
and  his  fucccflbrs,  97.  The  nature  and  manner  of  condu(5ling 
this  trade  dcicribeu,  98.  Amazing  extent  of  it's  trade  and 
opulence,  99,  V\  as  annexed  to  the  iial-lern  empire,  100.  ll'i» 
inal  decay,  ibid.  It's  conncdiun  with  W-nice  under  the  Mam- 
nelucs,  103.  The  antiquity  of,  compared  with  that  of  Chins, 
i.  3z6."  it's  boundaries  and  extent,  iv.  4.  The  climate, 
'bid.  The  feriiiiiy  of  the  country  owing  to  the  Nile,  5.  Dif- 
;ribution  of  lands,  6.  ClaiTes  of  the  iaiiabitants,  ibid.  Go- 
r'ernment,  8.  7'he  beys,  how  promoted,  and  their  authority, 
).  The  troops,  ibid.  Taxes  and  tiade,  10.  Duties  upon 
:ommerce,  13.  The  climate  of,  antiently  rendered  unhealthy 
3y  the  cultivaiion  of  rice,  vi.  68. 

Doraday  current  traditions  of  a  rich  country  of  that  name  in  the 
nterior  parts  of  Guiana,  vi.  329. 

zabethy  queen  of  England,  her  charaiSler,  i.  362.  Her  fpeecU 
o  the  houfe  of  commons,  relating  to  the  Eaft  India  charter,  363. 
Hier  policy  in  completing  the  reformation,  v.  346.  Her  at- 
eniion  to  theraifinga  maritime  ftrengih,  vi.  395, 
eraldt  a  gem  peculiar  to  America,  iii.  8$.  Produced  in  the 
jrovinceot  New  Grenada,  86.  How  found,  ibid, 
igrauorty  hint  to  the  Governors  of  countries  how  to  prevent  it, 
.  449.  Reflections  on  the  propenfiry  to,  in  Sweden,  ii.  236. 
yclcpceJia^  character  of  that  great  work,  vi.  546. 
'Jund,  general  view  of'the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  fifteenth 
:entury,  i.23  Formerly  ravaged  by  northern  invaders,  is  again 
hrown  into  confufion  by  William  the  Conqueror  introducing  the 
eudal  government,  357.  Low  itate  of  commerce,  during  the  feu- 
ialages,  358.  Wholefome  regulations  of  Henry  VII.  for  eman- 
:ipating  the  coiiimon  people,  ibid.  The  true  principles  of  trade 
mifunderftood  at  that  time,  359.  Flemilli  Workmen  who  ar- 
ive  there  ill  treated  by  the  natives,  361.  Manufactures  intro- 
luced  by  the  Spanifli  oppreflions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
>eifecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  France,  ibid.  Improvement 
)f  trade  and  navigation  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  362.  Forma- 
ionof  thcEall  India  company,  ibid.  The  principles  on  whic'n 
:his  con)pany  formed  their  Eaftern  fcttlements,  365.  Meet 
A'ith  difappointments,  367.  Acquire  a  fliare  of  the  fpice  trade 
Mlh  the  Dutch,  ibid.  Hoflilities  between  the  two  companies 
iccommodated  by  a  treaty,  369.  Are  ill  ufed  by  the  Dutch  at 
^mboyna,  37:.  Engagement  between  Captain  Bed  and  the 
^ortugueze,  372.  Aliill  Schah  .Abbas  in  expelling  the  Portu- 
guezefrom  Ormus,  374.  A  trade  cllablillied  at  Gombroon  by 
the  Englifli,  37$.  Their  India  trade  neglected  during  the  civil 
war  under  Charles  I.  377.     Revival  of,  under  Oliver  Cromwel, 
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579-  ^hy  excluded  from  Jxipan,  »W.  The  India  compartyiH 
treated  by  Churlcs  II,  380.  Iniquitous  condiitt  of  Jofias  Child 
?«nd  his  breather,  381.  Are  reduced  by  Aurengzebe  torubinif- 
fion,  382^  EHe6ls  of  (he  revoluiiofi  that  depofcd  James  II  o 
Eart  India  affaiis,  383.  A  fecond  Ealt  India  company  formed 
386.  The  two  united,  387,  Their  fetleitienr  at  Pulocondor 
dcrtroyed  by  Uie  MacaH'dr  gairifon,  388  Overpower  the 
French  in  theEnlh  3B9.  Meafurcs  taken  to  improve  the  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea,  410.  Ell:ablilb  a  \af:\cty  at  Miifcate,  in  ihe 
Perfian  gulph,  422.  Account  ot  their  fattofy  at  Anjengo,  on 
the  coaltot  Malabar,  /{  29  AiTill  the  Maraiias  in  reducing  An- 
gria  the  pirate,  442.  ilow  thf-y  acquired  an  afcendancy  over 
Surat,  445.  Reduce  the  town  of  Baroche,  446.  And  ihd' 
ifland  of  Salfctte,  448.  Their  trade  and  iiriprovements  at  Hom- 
hay,  449.  How  expofed  to  contells  with  the  Maraltas,  451/ 
Their  poHliTions  on  the  coaft  of  Cofomandel,  461.  Cudalore,' 
462.  MafuHpatan,  ihid.  l^rrltoiies  in  the  Decan,  464.  Ac- 
count of  Madrafs,  465.  Their  connexions  with  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  466.  War  with  H}derAli  Khan,  467.  Account  of  their 
■fettlenjent  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  469.  Their  new  fettle- 
Dient  at  Baiambangan  dcMroyed,  471.  Their  polTelTions  and 
trade  in  Bengal,  479,  484.  Remarks  on  the  general  affairs  of 
Their  India  company,  49S.  The  territorial  power  of  the  Ea(l 
India  company  precarious,  509.  Their  adminiftration  corrupt-* 
ed,  512.  Are  accnfed  of  monopolizing  rice  during  the  famine 
in  Bengal,  518.  The  adminillration  of  the  company  ordered 
under  parliamentary  inipeclion,   524. 

Are. accufed  of  ufing  the  French  ill  in  Bengal,  ii  166.  Re- 
marks on  their  Eallern  policy,  188.  Attempt  a  pafTage  into  Per- 
m's by  the  Wolga  and  tkeCafpian  Sea,  293.  Preltnr  ilateoftheir 
intercourfe  with  China,  353.  Genera!  review  of  their  conduct  in 
India,  370-  Their  firll  fettlement  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  55[< 
Hiilory  of  the  contrail  to  fupply  the  Spanifli  ^.merican  fetili- 
ijients  with  Negrc^esj  iii  225.  Account  cf  their  fcheme  for  de- 
priving Spain  of  their  Mexican  dominions,  306  Caufe  of  the 
ronnectton  between  England  and  Ponugai,  428.  Nature  of  the 
Portugal  trade,  ibi^i.  Remark-;  on  the  decline  of  this  trade,  434. 

Settle  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrillopher's  in  eorijunflion  with  the 
French,  481.  Motives  of  Cromwell  for  attacking  the  Spani- 
ards in  the  Weft  Indies,  489.  The  ifland  of  Jamaica  taken, 
492.  liov/  the  Englifli  gained  a  fuperiority  over  the  Dutch  in 
the  political  fyilem  of  Europe^  527.  Remarks  on  the  political 
publication^  there,  532.  War  with  Spain  in  1739,  ^°  account 
of  tlitir  violent  proceedings  in  the  Weft  Indies,  534.  Their 
political  views  539  Motives  that,  in  1755/  led  to  the  war 
with  Frat  ce,  541.  Remarks  on  the  mode  of  commencing  this 
war,  542-  National  dejeftion  at  thefirtl  events  of  the  war,  545. 
Mr.  Pift  appointed  ininiller  ;  and  his  charafler,  547.  Execu- 
lion  of  Admiral  Byng,  548.  Confequsnces.of  this  example,  ihiJ. 
«  Eftablirtimen: 
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r.!U^h];niinent  of  the  Marine  Society,  549.  Profperoui  events 
of  ihcwar,  5so,  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  comlud  examined,  55^, 
Reflexions  on  the  terms  of  the  peace,  566.  Particulars  iclauiig 
to  their  trade  on  ihc  coail  of  Africa,  iv.  77.  Origin  ol  their  Atn- 
can  company,  97.  Amount  oi'  thoir  flave  trade,  iltJ.  1  tit- if 
ccnnettions  with  the  Danilh  American  illands,  302. 

How  the  Enghlli  irritated  the  Caribs  againlt  them,  357.  Po- 
liiical  view  cf  iingJa-id,  v.  1.  State  of,  when  fettiements  hril 
began  to  be  formed  on  the  American  iflinds  a-  P^^"  "^  policy 
puifuedby  Fienry  VII.  4.  Charader  of  James  I.  6.  The  peo- 
ple oppofe  his  arbitrary  principles,  8.  kcview  of  the  civil  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  i  i.  'I'he  population  of 
the  Britilb  American  iflancLi  in  great  nieafure  owing  to  this  war, 
1  2.  The  good  policy  of  tranfporting  felons  to  the  American 
plantations,  :  3.  General  view  of  the  govenuuent  of  the  Ame- 
rican iflands,  14.  The  cultivation  of  fugar,  how  introduced 
into  the  American  illands,  16.  Motives  lor  framing  the  navi- 
gation a<!:h  17.  Hiftory  of  the  fugar  trade,  18.  *^onditions 
■upon  which  land  in  the  American  iflands  was  fold  by  the  govern- 
Tiient,  115.  Limitation  of  plantations,  J 16.  Rellraint  Jjupoied 
on  the  property  of  the  French  plan'tcrs  in  the  ceded  illands,  ii8. 
Ill  fuccefs  of  rafli  fcttletson  thefe  illands,  1 19.  General  cha- 
rafler  of  the  Englilh  Wert  India  illands,  1 20.  The  white  inha- 
bitants in,  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  ot  Negroes,  tl?s^^ 
Venal  fpirit  of  the  Englilh,  12^-  Caufes  of  the  fiouri  thing  itate 
of  their  Weft  India  fetilements,  124.  Amount  of  the  receipts 
from  thefe  colonies,  i  26.  General  character  of  the  city  ot  Lon- 
don, 127.  Reduclion  of  Canada,  187.  Caufcs  of  the  failure 
cf  the  attempt  on  Q^iebec  in  1690,  194.  Share  the  iur  trauc; 
with  the  French,  21  3. 

Origin  of  the  difputes  with  the  French  In  C?:noda,  316.  Cauf?.? 
of  their  hrfl  ill  fucccflcs  againit  the  French  in  America,  317, 
Canada  conquered,  and  ceded  to  the  Engli/li,  ^^}-  Hiitoi)- 
of  the  Englilh  feitlements  in  North  America,  }^'^,  formatioi? 
ot  the  South  and  North  Virginia  companies,  340.  Hlilory  f^^i 
religion  in  England,  341.  Crafty  ufurpations  of  the  Romii]; 
clergy  over  the  people,  343.  Events  which  facilitated  iha  ik^ 
formation,  346.  Defcriprion  of  Hudfon's  Hay,  367.  Of  New- 
foundland, 392.  Cod  lilliery  on  the  great  bank,  398.  De- 
fcrlption  of  Nova  Scotia,  415.  Account  of  New  England,  429. 
Laws  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  wh^Ie  filhery,  447.  Nov^i 
Belgia,  afterward  New  York,  feized  from  the  Dutch,  45^;. 
And  New  Jerloy,  464  Settlement  of  Pennfylvania,  vi.  ic. 
Maryland,  31  Virginia,  41.  The  two  Carciinas,  56.  Geor- 
gia, 72.  Florida,  82.  Extent  of  the  Britilb  territories  in' 
North  America,  94.  Promote  the  culture  of  maize  in  their  fet^' 
tiements,  103.  Encourage  the  importation  of  naval  llores  froui 
America,  f^V/.  T  he  importation  of  American  iron  ablurdiy 
obftru6ted,  107.  A  free  importation  of  it  allowed,  108.  I'he- 
government  oppofe  the  defire  of  foir.e  of  the  Ame?ican  colo- 
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nies,  ofputling  an  end  t(/ Negro  llavery,  122.  Pul'lic  Jif'!;t^< 
of.  in  ihe  year  1763,  142.  The  colonies  called  upju  to 
afliftance,  143.  The  policy  of  this  rcquifiiion  inquired  iiKo 
145.  Amtrican  ftainp  a^t  palFc-d,  150.  And  rcpciiled,  ti ui 
Other  duties  uiipolcd  in  iis  ftead,  151.  And  repealed,  except 
in  the  article  of  lea,  153.  Bollon  port  bill,  154.  Commence- 
ment of  ihe  American  war,  159.  The  Amciican  ftatcs  alTiiii;* 
independence,  195.  Piogrefs  of  the  war  with  ihcui,  202. 
Caufes  in  Britain  which  operated  to  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  2«8.  Errors  of  their  generals  in  America,  210. 
War  with  France,  222.  The  mediation  of  Spain  retufed,  235. 
Divided  ftate  of  England  at  this  time,   236. 

Hiftorical  review  of  the  confiiiutionof  the  Briiifh  government, 
294.  Charadler  of  the  feudal  fyftem  framed  there  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  29$.  Magna  Charta  obtained,  296.  Growth 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  thid.  The  government  of  Elizabeth 
arbitrary,  297.  CaufcS  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  traced 
ibid.  The  crown  granted  to  Wiilian)  III.  under  a  formal  com- 
pact, 298.  Analyfis  of  the  prefent  EngliiTi  government,  ibij. 
Is  the  bell  conftitution  exilling  in  the  world,  304.  Its  defeds 
pointed  out,  306  The  pretenfions  of  the  Engliih  to  a  perpe- 
tual empire  of  the  Tea,  ridiculed,  395.  Hiltory  of  the  Engli/K 
oavy,  ibid.  The  injuftice  of  imprelfing  feamen  condemned, 
401.     7~heir  liberal  profecution  of  commerce,  409. 

EngLznJ,   New.     See  Neiv  England 

Enjenida,  IVi.  de  la,  fubiblutes  detached  veflels  mftead  of  fleet: 
of  galleons,  for  carrying  on  theSpanilh  trade  with  America,  iii< 
292. 

£n/«i/jof  eftatcs,  unfavourable  to  population,  vi.  471. 

tnterprifet,  the  principles  that  fi:imulaLe  mankind  to,  11,292, 

Epicurus,  hi?  charadler,  vi.  528. 

frM:«?  Of' Canada  defcribed,  v    19S. 

Ejjequiboy  f?ccouni  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  iv.  275. 

tfquimaux  Indians  defcribed.  with  their  manners  and  cudoms,  v» 
370.     Are  peculiarly  expofed  to  blindnels  and  the  fcurvy,   371. 

Eugene^  Prince,  patronizes  the  formation  of  an  Auftrian  Eail  in 
dia  company  at  Oilend,  ii.  220. 

Euphrates,  a  town  built  by  the  Dumpleis  in  Pennfylvania,  account 
of,  vi.  17. 

Europe,  whv  the  modern  Inditutions  of,  are  inferior  to  thofeof  an- 
tient  Greece,  i.  S.  How  the  fubjedion  of,  to  the  northern  in- 
vaders of  the  Roman  empire,  was  facilitated,  9.  Barbarifm  of 
under  thef:^  rude  mafters,  10.  The  middle  ages  of,  charafle- 
rized,  II.  Is  invaded  by  the  Normans  and  Arabs,  12.  Firllat- 
tempts  at  an  Eaft  India  trade,  14  General  view  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  principal  nations  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  21, 
The  Ci-ufad  s  favourable  lo  the  civil  liberties  of,  no.  ^^'^f' 
ther  the  connexions  of,  w:ih  Alia,  be  advantageous  or  not,  ii. 
358  A  review  of  the  prefent  ftate  of,  401.  Perfonal  liberty 
more  extenfive  in,  wl\en  the  chain  of  feudal  fubordination  was 

broker.. 
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broken,  than  in  any  foiaier  times,  iv.  :  j^.  Confufion  excited 
in,  on  account  oi  me  opaniih  Juccellion,  v.  224  hciewot  the 
means  by  which  this  quarter  ot  int'  w.^rki  arriveu  at  its  prelenc 
Itate  ot  civilization,  vi.  2O6.  Caulls  ol  the  Jidle  ijiflucncc  the 
Tuikifh  princes  have  in  the  affairs  of,  272,  'i'iie  tranquillity  of, 
gugnt  to  be  fecured  by  means  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Germ  pLc 
booy,  293.  Hilloncal  review  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
Konie,  333.  i  iiC  tiuf  policy  ol  Europe  dehned,  364  '1  he 
iirll  introdudion  of  Handing  ariuies,  375.  War  exce.;deu  by 
this  innovation,  377.  The  art  of  foriification  invenitd  by  the 
Dutch,  379.  War  carried  on  now  with  more  humanity  than 
in  ancient  limes,  383.  Evils  refulting  fromthcgrcat  increase  of 
foldiers,  384.  Progrcis  of  iniliiary  navies,  386.  The  fuperi- 
ority  of  this  quarter  of  the  woild  over  iherell,  r(.fultingfrou)  it's 
naval  ftrength,  398.  Is  rendered  more  quiet  at  land,  by  the  diver- 
fion  01  hoftilities  to  the  fea,  399.  Hilloncal  dedu(5lion  of  the  pro- 
*  grefs  of  commerce  in,  404.  hidullry,  ii's  importance  to  the 
exif.tnce  of  the  feveral  Itates  of  Europe,  411.  Arts  and  fciences 
brought  from  Afia  by  the  crufaders,  452.  The  alerations  pro- 
ducc-ti  in,  by  manutadures,  457.  it's  rude  itate  in  an  ient 
times,  464.  Evidences  of  it's  having  been  but  thinly  in  abited 
formerly,  465.  The  Ron  an  coiiqucrts  tended  to  dep  pulation, 
466.  The  antient  torms  oi  gcvernmenr  unfavourable  to  popu- 
lation, 467.  Origin  ot  capital  cities,  469.  Pof  ulatlou  depen- 
dent, in  great  ineafure,  on  the  diftribuiion  of  landed  property, 
470-  Eltimate  of  the  guod  and  evil  relulting  from  me  difco- 
very  ot  the  Eaft  ,anc  Well  ijidies,  479. 
Eujictia^  St.  ihe  -fland  defcribed,  iv,  249.  It's  revo'utions  and 
pr- feni  produce,  ibid.  Nature  of  tne  trade  or  tait  por',  256. 
Number  of  inhabitants,  and  their  defencelefs  t^ate,  257. 

Fairsy  the  principal  places  of  trade  during  the  Infancy   :^f  com- 
merce, i.  13.    iVlethod  OS  carrying  on  tiade  thire  formerly,  16, 

Falklnnd  IJlands,  account  of  the  Britlfli  attempt  to  eftablifli  a  fet- 

tlement  on  them,  iii,  301. 
Fajhionsy  the  cxtt-nfive  influence  of,   iv   68 
Fetnathbucca,  in  Brazil,  hillorical  defcripiion  of  that  governmentj, 

ill.  388. 
T'e-tia'^do  de  Noronha,  an  ifland  on  the  colli  of  Pernambucca  i.i 

.  Brazil,  defcribed^  iii.  390. 
Feudal  fyflem  of  governm*  nt,    the   leading  principles  of.  i.  Jf^. 

The'  tyrannjcvl  frame  of  Vs   hovv  undermined,   18.     Origin  of< 

vi.  268.     S  li^fifts  in  Poland  in  all  the  vigour  of  its  primitive  in- 

ftitution,   287. 
Fez,  account  •  f  this  fiate,  an>:  its  inhabitants,  iv.  18. 
Flarders,  trade  and  manufactures  early  cultivated  there,  i;    18. 
Florida,  difcovered  by  Poi^re  de  Leon,  v.   139.     Is  negleifl^d   hy' 

the  Spariards,  and  imp;.;  ;e:;tly  managed  by  the   Frencii,    140. 

The  French  exterminated  by   the  Spaniards,   142.     7  he  Spa- 
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nlards,  in  turn,  exterminated  by  th6  French,  ihid.  Was  firft  re- 
foitcd  to  hy  the  Spaniards  for  (laves,  vi.  Si.  French  fct'lers 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  83.  Is  ceded  to  Btirain,  87. 
The  Suanilli  inhabitants  retire  to  Cuba,  ihiti.  Regulation  of 
this  province  by  the  Englilh,  88.  A  colony  of  Greeks  brouglit 
over,  89.  Advantageous  fituation  of  this  country,  91.  Eaft 
Florida,  a  barren,  fandy  foil,  ihid.  Method  of  civilizing',  the 
Indian  natives  of  Weft  Florida  propofed,  92. 
.Formoja.  a  defcription  of  that  ifland,  and  its  inhabitants,  i.  220. 
Rifes  to  commercial  imporiancc,  by  the  fettlementof  the  Dutch 
on  it,  and  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Chinefe  refugees,  221.  He- 
roic conduct  cf  Hambroeck,  when  the  ifland  v/as  beficged  by 
Coxmga,  222.  The  Dutch  expelled,  223.  Why  no  European 
fettiement  has  fince  been  formed  on  that  ifland,  ibid. 
Forrejiy  Captain,  account  of    his   voyage  to   New  Guinea,     In 

fearch  of  fpices,  i.  352. 
Fortijication,  the  art  o'f,  invented  by  the  Dutch,  vi.  379. 
Foxy  of  Canada,  defcribed,  v.  200. 
FoXy  George,  the  fodnder  of  the  fe£t  of  Quakers,  his  chara£ler, 

vi.  6. 
France,  ftate  of  that  kingdom  undef  Lewis  XI.    i.   22, 

Ghara£^er  of  Dagobert,    king  of,  in  the  feventh  century,   li. 
5,     Agriculture  recommended  by  Charlemagne,  /^/J.     Trade 
patronized    by  St.  Lewis,    7.       Improvements   attended  to  by 
iubfequent  princes,    8.     Firft  attempts  Qf  the  French  at  naval 
adventures  to  the  Eaft,   i  o.    Ill  conducted  fettlement  on  Mada- 
galcar,  ibid.     An  Eaft  India  company  formed  by  M-  Colbert, 
1 1.     i\/lakes  Surat  the  centre  of  their  Eaftern  trade,  27.     Un- 
dertake laava!  enterprises  by  the  advice  of  Caron,  their  leader,  i 
46.     Send  a  fleet  to  Siam,   53.     Caufes  of  their  lofingthe  mar- 
ket of  Cochin  China,  63,     Remarks  on  the  political  adminif- 
tration    of  Lewis  XIV.    64.     VVife  conduct  of  Martin,  the  di- 
redcr  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  65    Caufes  of  the  declireof 
the  con.pany,  67.  Biief  hiftorical  view  ofthe  finances  of  France, 
72      Extortions   of  *he    Lombards.   78      State    ofthe  French 
revenues  at  the  death  01  Francis  I.  79      Charadter  ofthe   duke 
de  Sully,  as  a  financier.  80.     Charuder  of  M.  Colbert,  81. 
AdmiTft'atibn  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,   83       Ideas  of  refrrmers 
at  t*^is  feafon,  ibid    The  duke  of  Orleans  inftitutes  an  office  for 
the  rcvifion  of  public  accoun.s,  8$.     Law's  famous  fchenie  for 
refornr.ng  te  finances,  87      State  ofthe  revenues  at  the  death 
ofLtwisXIV.    94      Apoftrop^e   to  the  prefent  king,    on  the 
fta^e  of  the  nation,    ibid.     The  ^fles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius 
fettled,   106.     Review  of  the  French  pofT  lUms  on  the  coaft  of 
Ccromande!,  at  tne  commenceme:  t  cf  the  war,  in  1754,  with 
the  Erglilh,   158      Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  their  misfortunes 
in  Afia     143       Hiftory  ofthe   tebacco    trade    in  France,    153. 
Pre/en?  ftatr  cf  thr  F.ench  on  the  coafl:  or  Malabar,   163.  And 
in  Btnc^al,   166.    Hints  offered  for  ihe  refto  a  ion  of  their  influ-    \ 
ence  in  the  Eaft,  190.       Character  of  the  French  nation,   and 
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remarks  on  tiie  antipathy  between  thein  and  the  JJpaniards,  273. 
Their  prefcnt  intercourfe  with  China,  354.  General  review  of 
their  Eailern  condufl  and  policy,  370. 

Settlements  atteuipted  by  the  French  in  Brazil,  iiT.  34. 
Remarks  on  the  peace  of  Aix  la  ChaptUe,  536.  Unjulli- 
fiable  commencement  of  hoftilities  by  the  Englifli  in  1755.  with* 
out  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  542.  The  French  fciccef;tui 
in  the  early  ftages  of  this  war,  545,  But  precipitate  themfelves 
into  a  train  of  difafters,  546.  Their  rapid  defeats  and  diftrefTes, 
550.  Guadalupe  taken,  552.  Martinico  taken,  5^,3.  Overture^ 
for  peace  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  ufe  he  made  ot  thenj,  559. 
General  reflexions  on  the  permanency  ot  ihe  circumftances  of 
JPrance,  iv.  290.  The  Caribbee  Iflands  fettled  under  an  exclufive 
company,3i5.  MiftakesofCoJbert,3i8.  The  colonics  redeemed, 
and  thrown  open,  320.  ButopprefTed  by  taxation,  ibid.  Heavy 
duties  impofed  on  commodities  exported  from  them,  322*  The 
adminiftration  of  the  colonies  reformed,  326.  Setilements  at- 
tempted in  Guiana,  330.  Arguments  of  the  niiniftry  in  favour  of 
renewing  thefe  attempts,  335.  Plan  adopted  for  this  p'.jrpofe,337. 
Errors  in  the  execution,  338.  Proper  meafures  for  fettling  and 
improving  Guiana,  346.  Frefent  ftate  of  French'Guiana,  354. 
Account  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  357.  Martinico,  371.  Gua- 
dalupe, and  it's  dependencies,  397.  St.  Domingo,  415,  Sum- 
mary of  the  imports  from  the  American  colonies,  460.  Re- 
marks on  the  eftahlifl-iment  of  property  in  the  French  iflands, 
483.  On  the  \Q\y  ot  taxes,  487.  Particularly  that  on  Negro 
flaves,  488.  Military  ftate  of  the  iflands,  495.  Regulations 
of  inheritance,  499.  Payments  of  debts  in  the  colonies,  how- 
provided  for,  503.  France  unable  to  draw  home  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  colonies,  513.  A  regulation  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  recommended,  514.  The  commerce  of  the  colonies  ought 
not  to  be  fuhjefted  to  the  expence  and  delays  of  a  ftaple  in 
France,  516.  VVhethef  the  adminiftration  of  colony  government 
be  veiled  in  proper  hands.  ^19.  Or  conduced  on  proper  prin- 
ciples, 521.  Alterations  necelfary  to  be  made  in  the  adminiflra- 
tionof  the  French  iflands,  524.  Whether  France  caneflablifh 
a  formidable  navy,  531.  The  proper  means  10  attain  this  end, 

535. 

Supplant  the  EngliHi  in  the  fngar  trade,  v.  19.  Settle- 
ments in  Norih  America,  firft  pron:oted  by  Admiral  Coiigny, 
138.  Caufc  of  the  mlfcarriage  of  their  firft  efforts,  145. 
1  he  French  fettle  Cape  Breton,  226.  And  St.  John,  234. 
Difcovery  of  the  river  Mifiillippi,  236.  Account  ot  the  famous 
Law,  and  his  fchenie,  242.  Defcription  and  fertlemert  of  Loul- 
fiana,  249.  Review  of  the  confequences  of  perfecuting  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  France,  269.  Loulfiana  ceded  to  Spain,  281.  Exa- 
ntination  into  the  right  of  France  to  make  this  transfer, /W. 
Ciigln  of  the  difputes  with  the  Englilli  in  Canada,  316.     Ca- 
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nada  ceded  to  the  Englifli,  334.  Cod  fulieiy  at  Newfound- 
land, 407.  Lftubliflimei-ts  IcU  thein  by  treaty,  to  cany  on  this 
fifliery,  411.     Amount  of  their  c(xl   fillicry,  414. 

Acknowledges  the  independence  of  ihcBritilli  American  cf)lonIes, 
vi-  222.  W'ar  with  Lrtgland,  225.  Conftitutional  erroii  in  t!ic 
navy,  226.  Remarks  on  ihccondudl  of  this  government  refpedl- 
ing  America,  230.  Motives  of  France  in  afllrtlngthe  Americans, 
232.  Hillorical  review  of  the  government  of,  315.  Lewis  XI. 
properly  the  firft  monarch  of  Fiance,  316.  Caufcs  which  ope- 
rate to  reftrain  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of,  318.  Attempts  of 
L-ewis  XIV.  to  eftablilh  a  marliime  force,  393^  His  firft  naval 
exploits,  ihid.  His  miftakes,  394,  Complexion  of  the  French 
commerce,  409.  Subjeds  of  utiiiiy,  but  hitely  attended  to  by 
French  writers,   526.     Rapid  revival  of  the  fine  arts  in,   530. 

Frankincenfe,  it's  high   eftimation  among  the  antients,  and   their, 
caution  againft  the  frauds  of  the  workmen  who  prepared  it,  i.  99. 

franklin,  Dr.   his  obfervations  on  the  rapid  population  of  North 
America,  vi.  123. 

Frauds,  profcfTional,  the  confcience  eafily  reconciled  to  the  prac- 
tice of,  vi,  416. 

Frederick  III.  King  of  Prufiia,  charadler  'of,  ii.  250.     Eftabliflies 
an  Eaft  India  Company  at  Embden,^  251.     The  company  fails, 

252.  Refledions  on  his  admlniftration,  ibid.     Apoftrophe  to, 

253.  Reforms  the  art  of  war,  vi.  362. 
Frederic  Narror,  the  fadlory  of,  founded  by  the  Danes,  ii.  215. 
Friendjlip,  the  nature  and  oifices  of,  explained,  v.  163.     In  fas 

vage  life,   164. 
Frontenac,  fort,    in   Canada,    it's  fituation,    and  occafion  of  it' 

erection,  v.  297. 
Frozen  Ocean,  the  Ruffian  accounts  of,  to  be  doubted,  i.  40. 
Fuentes,  Admiral,  ftory  of  his  voyage  from  Callao  into  Hud fon': 

Bny,  v.  381. 
Funckal,  town  of,  on  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  fonr.e  account  of| 

^urs,  an  account  f  f  thofe  animals  in  Canada  which  furniiK  them 
V.  196.     The  trade  with  tne  Indians  for,  defcribied,  213. 


G. 

Gabon,  river,  on  thecoaft  of  Africa,  defcribed,  with  the  trade  car- 
ried on  there,  fv.  84. 

GdhUo,  his  conjectures  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth,  alar 
the  clergy,  vi.  542.     Invented  the  telefcope,  ibid. 

Galijjoniere,  governor  of  Canada^  his  character,  and  conduct  to 
wsrd  the  Engl'llli,  v.  316.- 

Gallantry,  the  connedions  of,  finilli  the  depravation  of  manne;s 
vi.  563* 

Gama 
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Camay  Vafco  de,  his  fiiQ:  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  i.  37.  DIf- 
covers  Caiicut,  and  returns  to  Portugal,  91.  His  fucceflcs  fa- 
vourable to  the  civil  liberties  ot"  Europe,   i  lo. 

Gambia  river,  and  the  trade  carried  on  there  defcribed,  iv.  79. 

Ganges,  account  of  the  European  fadories  up  that  river,  i.  487. 
The  navigation  of  this  rivet,  and  that  of  Hughley  defcribed,  488. 
Commercial  intercourfe,  how  conduCledon  thefe  iv^o  rivers,  489. 

Ga/ca,  Pedro  de  la,  a  piieft,  arrlv.:sin  Peru  with  powers  to  regu- 
late the  province,  iii.  46.  His  charadter,  ibU.  Deteats  Gonzales. 
Pizarro,  and  fentences  liini  to  death,  ibU. 

Gauls,  aniient,  retrofptdl  of  the  (late  of  com:Tierce  among  them, 
ii.  2.  Heavy  duties  inipofed  on  land  and  water  carriage  under 
the  Franks,  3.     See  France. 

Genius,  how  tar  influenced  by  climate  and  governn^ent,  i.  391. 
How  diilinguiflied,  v.  14Q. 

Georgia^  in  North  America,  it's  fituation  and  extent,  vi.  72. 
Is  peopled  by  infolvent  debtors  from  England,  73  Under 
the  care  of  general  Oglethorpe,  tbiJ.  Is  ftrengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  other  fettleis,  74.  Decline  of  the  colotiy,  75. 
Caufes  of  it's  ill  fuccefs,  76  Recovers  by  the  government 
being  taken  out  of  private  hands,  St.  Prefent  ftate  of  the 
province,  ibid.  * 

Germany,  general  view  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  24.  The  poiiiical  conflitutiun  of  that  em- 
pire examined,  vi.  290.  The  tranquillity  of  the  empire  fecured 
by  Maximilian,  292.  Why  deficient  in  colledive  power  and 
energy,  294..    Obftacles  to  the  commerce  of  this  empire,  411. 

Ginger,  tht-  plant  defcribed,  it's  different  forts,  and  cullomary 
ufes  In  Afia,  i.  437. 

Ginjengy  defcription,  and  reputed  virtues  of  this  root,  ii.  317.  Is 
highly  valued  by  the  Cliinefe,  318.  Is  found  in  Canada, 
V.  309.     The  trade  with,   10  China,  ruined,  310. 

Glory,  true,  is  the  lot  of  virtue,  not  of  genius,  u'.  188. 

Goa,  the  ifland  and  city  of,  defcribed,  i.  94.  Nature  of  it's 
government  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portugueze,  95.  Is  taken  by 
Albuquerque,  ibid.  And  fortified,  ibid.  It's  prefent  decayed 
ftate,  441. 

Gold,  the  corrupter  of  all  governments,  ii.  61.  And  filvcr,  the 
relative  values  of,  how  averaged,  350.  The  neceffity  of 
keeping  up  the  circulation  of  thefe  metals,  368.  Rededionson 
the  enormities  by  which  thefe  metals  are  procured,  50$.  Pro- 
duce of  the  mountains  of  Zacatecas,  510.  Lehmann's  remarks 
on  the  means  of  procuring  them,  iii.  102.  Where  found,  in 
the  valleys  of  Peru,  136.  Mines  of  Huantajaha,  138.  Of 
Potofi,  139.  OfC>ruro,  140.  Thefe  metals  lof'=^  their  value 
in  proportion  as  their  quantity  is  multiplied,  287.  The  third 
of,  productive  of  the  worft  of  all  traffic,  that  of  flaves,  408. 
Their  proportional  values  to  each  other,  in  various  places  and 
at  various  times,  ftaied,  410. 

Gold 
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GoldGoaJ,  account  of  the  native  Africans  of,  iv.  65.  Method 

of  the  natives  in  procuring  gold,  70.  It's  extent,  and  the 
European  ta(^oric?  fettled  there-,  81. 

Gombromi  defer! bed,  and  a  trade  eftabliilicd  there  by  the  EnglilTiifil 

'•    375    . 
Goreey  the  ifland  of,  defcri'^ed,    iv.  78. 

GofmUt  his  expedition  to  North  America,  and  difcovery  of  New 

England,   v.  340. 

Goitenburgh  made  the  feat  of  the  Svvcdifli  Eaft  India  Company, 

ii.  232. 
Government^  gen'rral  refleftions  on  the  complicated  nature  of, 
i.  196.  Civil  and  religious,  the  di!lin61ion  between  traced, 
iii.  2fi6,  Parallel  betv/een  one  founded  on  injuftice,  and  one 
founded  on  virtue^  vi.  i.  Neither  of  th'fc  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  3.  Political,  compared  with  tl^-at  of  a  pri- 
vate family,  1 28.  VVar  always  furniihes  a  pretence  for  ufurpa- 
tions,  150.  American  ideas  of,  161.  188.  The  various  revo- 
lution? of,  traced,  264.  Military  and  defpotic,  reciprocally 
tend  to  each  other,  27 1 .  A.nalyfis  of  the  government  of  Great 
Briia-n,  298.  Pernicious  confequences  of  authority  in,  351, 
The  complexion  of.  determines  the  chara^ler  of  thole  who  live 
■under  it,  353.  Policy  and  legiilation  diftinguiflicd,  354  Va- 
ries according  to  the  character  of  the  prince,  367.  A  fecret 
confpiiacy  carried  on  by  all  monarchies  againft  free  ftates,  369. 
Dialogue  between  the  Author  and  a  minifter  of  ftate,  on  the 
arcana  of  government,  494 

Gourguesy  Dominic  de,  revenges  the  treatment  of  his  countrymen 
on  the  Spaniards  at  Florida,  v»  142. 

Gramont,  a  Buccaneer,  his  hiflory,  iii.  513.  Surprizes  Cam- 
peachy,  514. 

Granadoy  account  of  the  Moorifh  kingdom  of,  in  Spain,  ii.  408. 
Is  reduced,  ibid.  Terms  of  capitulation  granted  to  them, 
iii.  259.  Cruel  perfecution  of  the  Moors  by  Philip  II.  ibid.  Ex* 
pulfion  of,  and  the  confequences  of  thii  infatuated  meafure,  260. 

«— ,  New,  in  South  America,  it's  extent  and  climate,  iii.  83. 
Account  of  the  natives,  84.  They  are  reduced  by  SpaniHi  ad- 
venturers, ibid.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  firft  riches  of  this 
country,  85.  Furniflies  emerald.*,  ibid.  And  gold,  86.  Is 
governed  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  87.  The  ferocity  of 
the  natives  foftened  by  the  miflionaries,  8$.  Mines  more  at- 
tended to  there  than  agriculture,  ibid.  Indications  of  the 
abtindance  of  it's  mineral  riches,  89.  Defcription  of  it's  capi- 
tal city,   ibid. 

Great  Britain.     See  England. 

Greece^  the  natural  circumftances  of,  peculiarly  favourable  to  com- 
merce, i.  6.  The  antient  inftitutions  of,  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
modern  times,  8.  View  of  the  Greek  empire  when  attacked  by 
the  Ar^bs,  14.  Subverfion  of,  101.  General  review  of  the 
•  hiftpry 
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hlftory  of,  with  a  charadlcr  of  the  natives  of,  vl.  266.  A  re- 
view of  the  aptieni  commerce  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  404  W'  y 
famous  for  the  fine  arts,  521.  It's  former  and  prefect  ftate 
co«traft.d,   527. 

Greeks,  anticnt,  thtir  genius  for  the  marvellous  exemplified, 
iii.  355.  inquiry  into  their  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Amazons, 
ihU. 

Grenada^  one  of  the  Carihbee  IHands,  defcrlbcd,  v.  82.  I«:  firft 
fettled  by  the  French,  ibid.  Extraordinary  fnounal  form<  d  to 
condemn  a  rapacious  French  govern  r,  84.  Is  cultivated  from 
Martinico,  z^/^  Is  ceded  to  England,  86.  Errors  of  the  new- 
proprietors,  ihid.     It's  prefenr  exports  to  England,  88. 

Greraciinesy  general  account  of  thtfe  illands,  v.  89. 

Guadalupe,  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Englifh» 
iii.  552.  Defcription  of,  iv.  397.  Diflinftion'between  Guada- 
lupe and  Grand  Terre,  ibid.  It's  fird  fettlemert  by  tl.e  Fiencht 
and  the  depredations  they  fuff'ired  from  the  native  Caribs.,  398^ 
Other  difadvantages  the  colonifti  laboured  under,  399  It's 
prefcnt  profperity  owing  to  it's  corqueft  by  the  Eng'ifli,  401. 
Various  fyflems  fince  adopted  by  France  in  the  govemmenr  of 
this  ifland,  402.  Iflands  dependent  on  it,  405.  Pefent  ftatc 
of  all  thefe  iflands,  407.  Exports  of  Guadalupe,  409  De- 
fcription of  the  harbour  of  Pitre  Point,  410  Improvements  to 
be  expeded  in  this  ifland,  411.  Examination  of  it's  defence 
againft  invafion,  412. 

Guam,  the  principal  of  the  Marianne  iflands,  delcribed,  ii.  530. 
Agriculture  introduced  into  this  ifland  by  iM.  Tobias  a  late  go- 
vernor, 531. 

Guanaco,  a  wild  fpecjes  of  animal  in  Peru,  defcribed,  iii.  125. 
Their  fleece,  127. 

Guanca  Velica,  account  of  the  quickfil/er  mines  there,  iii.  143* 
Unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  144 

Guatimalay  account  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  audience  of, 
extends  its  jurifdiftion,  ii.  545.  Account  of  the  province  and 
city  of,  546.  This  city  the  channel  of  communication  wirh 
Peru,  547.  Inftruftions  for  the  invaders  of  rhis  city,  548.  Is, 
however,  now  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ibid.  A  new  city 
planned,  550. 

Cuatimofm,  a  fucccfTor  of  Montezuma,  defends  the  ciiy  of  Mexico, 
againiVCortez,  ii.  454.     His  cruel  treatment  and  death,  455. 

Guayaquil,  the  town  of,  in  Peru,  defcribed,  iii.  115  Peculiar 
kind  of  a  purple  dye  found  on  the  coafl,  1 16,  Trade  of  this 
town,  117.  Inconveniences  the  inhabitants  are  fubjf-d  to, 
ibid. 

Guiana,  boundaries  of,  iv.  258.  Remarks  on  the  foil  ^  f ,  ihij. 
Account  of  the  growth  of  mangtovec,  2^9  Extei  •  ^^Q- 
rafles,  260.  Dutch  fettlement  at  Surinam,  261  Berhic.  274. 
Eflequibo,  27$.  Demerary, /^»V/.  Caufe  of  the  b-i  ''"^♦-^  of 
the  Dutch  (ettlemenisin  this  country  pointed  out,  2)^.  DiUC- 
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vantag.es  cf  the  climate,  277  Trade  of  the  Englifh  to  thnt 
coil  i[y  ^53.  iVian-  crs  and  culloii.s  of  l.n-  r.aiivi\s,  328. 
Tra  iinonkry  reports  r^  fpf(^ling  tlie  lerntoiy  called  Ei  D  rado, 
^29  S  r  ^ait  r  Raleigh's  exp»:<.lition  to  this  country.  ihiJ.  At- 
lezijp>'  ot  iK'  Fr  •:  ch  to  fettle  it,  ^^o  ill  .ucc«^Aof,  334  Ar- 
gijine;'ts  urged  in' favour  o'  renewing  their  attempts  335. 
Errors  in  the  plan  adopted  for  this  purpofi-,  338  Deftru^^li  n  of 
a  large  C(\h»r)v  broTight  over  aj  tl'C  corufnenceincnt  of  the  rainy 
fealon,  ^41.  The  country  upbraided  vn  account  of  this  difaf- 
Jer,  34.2  Account  if  the  coafl  belonging  to  France,  34^  Cli- 
mate 34.;  Soil.  ihi^I  Siijcels.ul  culiva'ion  cf  iVI.  Mallouet, 
346  Proper  meafures  for  fe'tlin^  a?d  impr -vlng  this  di(lri6t, 
irid  Cha:a|Sler  (\f  ihf  I'nt  riiT  natives,  346  Means,  pro po fed 
for  civilizirg  thein,  349.  Tsie  b  »iiadaries  oug  t  previ.iifly  to 
be  fettl-J, '353.     Prelirit  ftate  of  French  Gui-Ana,   354 

Gu'te/^,  account  of  ihr;  hrft  expeditions  of  the  Fortuguezc  to  the 
•C";ai":  of,  i,  36."  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  black,  colour  of 
ihenativtso*  jv'  42.  On'y  tv^'o  feafons  in  that  country,  ^o. 
The  air  ti.ert  c  rrubied  bv  m-.rafT'-^s  51'  Soil  of  tne  different 
diftricts,  iliJ.  The  weltjru  coafts  oi,  fecure,  and  the  f  a  calm, 
■53.  Winds  and  curer.'s,  ;/>rV/  The  native^  there  deftitute  of 
FJ.'tory,  54.  Manner  of  eitd^tiag  thetr  c'li^fs,  in  the  petty 
ftates,  yc;  M-nrr  of  kiid-ng  emhafTies  from  ore  fb^te  to 
anofher,  56.  Caufes  b^  then  wiirs,  and  manner  o  carrv"ng 
them  on,  57.  Power  cf  rici'  princes,  ibi4  Their  r-  ion, 
58.  Manners  and  cuftoins,  60  Low  rtate  of  arts  aii'^ng 
the  Negr>  es,  61,  Treatment  of  their  women,  62.  Hi'^ori- 
cal  account  of  ihe  flave  trade,  yi-  ^tory  of  an  tnghni  furgeon 
left  there,   106.  '  "         '         ■ 

Guinea^  New,  fpices   found  growing   there  by   captain    For; eft, 

'^-  332- 
Gu/tavus  AMphus,  kingcf  Swedenj  diffufes  a  martial  fpirit  among 

his  fubjeCIs,  il.  2^8. 
Gufta'vus  l^ufci^  ftate  of  Sweden  ai:   his  accefllon    to   the  crown, 

ii.  226.      His  ill  policy  in  iliutting  his  ports  agiinft  the  Lubeck 

fiiips,  227. 
Guzaraty  th"    peninfula    of,  defcribed,  11.27.     A  colony  of  Per- 

fia"'s    fettle  there,   28.     Flourifhes  in  art  and   commerce,    29; 

Is  reduced  by  Sultan  Akbar,   30.    Principal  raanufaftures  of 

the  province,  44.  .     .     ,     .. 

H. 


Halifax^  in  Nova  Scotia,  fettled   by  di{banded  Englifli  foldiers, 

V.  424.  • 
Ham'-^roech ,   ihe  Dutch  minifter  at  Formofa,    his   heroic  conduft 

v/'  e",  "hit  iflapw  was  befieged  by  Coxinga  the  Chinefe  pirate, 

Hanlt  iQix^nsj  the  firfr  eftablifhment  of,  i.  17. 
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Hattinefst  whether  more  to  be  expefled  in  favage  or  civilized  fo- 

ciety,  V.  359. 
H-iramsy  Eaitern,  general  account  of  the  interior  ceconomy  of, 

ii.  37. 

IlnflingSt  Mr.  governor  general  of  Bengal,  how  he  acquired  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  Indian  code  of  laws,  i.  48. 

////J,  and  Caps,  account  of  t'lofe  parties  in  Sweden,    ii.  248. 

Hatuey,  a  cacique  of  Hifpaaiola,  his  unfortunate  hillory. 
iy   215. 

Hirjarruihy  attacked  by  the  EpgliHi,  iii.  562.  Review  of  the 
errors,  both  of  the  befiegers  and  the  beli  ged,  $63.  Capitu- 
lates, j66,'  Motives  of  it's  firft  feitlement,  iv.  217,  Improve- 
ments of  this  town,  231.  The  harbour,  232.  The  ilrength 
of  it's  fortifications  examined,  ibid. 

Helena^  St  it's  fize,  fituation,  and  inhabitants,  defcribed,  i.  493. 
The  climate  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  494.  The  town,  gar- 
rifon,  and  trade  of,  495. 

Henry,  of  Burgundy,  carries  a  number  of  French  knights  to  afllft 
the  Portugueze  agalnfl  the  Moors,  i.  130. 

lietiry,  Prince,  fon  of  John,  king  of  Portugal,  cultivates  the  art  of 
navigation,  i,   30. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  review  of  his  plan  of  government, 
v.  4 

Henry' WW.  of  England,  how  enabled  to  exclud?  the  power  of 
the  pope  over  his  fubjefls,  and  feiz  -  it  himfeif,  v.  346. 

Hieruchy  •  f  the  chriftian  church,  a  niftorical  review  of,  vi.  333. 

Highlanfiersy  of  Scotland,  their  charatter,  manners,  and  cutl  >ms, 
vi.  6v  How  firll  induced  to  emigrate,  65.  Extraordinary 
ftoryofone,   85 

Hifpaniola.  See  Domingo. 

Hi/hryy  a  funmary  view  of  the  principal  objecls  of,  v.  128. 

Holidc^ySy   the  pernicious  tendency  of,  vi.  443. 

Honefiy^  profe(1lonal,feldom  found  among  mankind,  vi.  415* 

Holland^  rife  of  the  republic  of,  i.  204.  The  Counts  of,  become 
Independent  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  208.  Is  fubje<^ed  to 
the  houfe  of  Burgun.'y,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Auftria,  ibid. 
The  feven  provinces  of,  fettled  by  refugees  from  Flanders,  210. 
The  republic  become'?  powerftil  by  wife  laws  and  commerce, 
211.  Ellablifliment  of  t'he'Ealt  India' Company,  215.  Im- 
portance of  this  Company  to  the  republic,  342  Analyfisofthe 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  of,  vi.  309-  The  Stadt- 
holderfhip  made  hereditary,  311.  V/hether  this  office  may  not 
become  the  inftrument  ^'  cppreflion,  ibid.  On  what  fecu- 
rity  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch  depend,  312,  Are  liable  to  tall 
under  the  yoke  of  monarchy,  314.  Circumllances  that  favoured 
the  growth  of  their  maritime  Ilrength,  391.  Rife  and  progrefs 
of  their  commerce,  406,  Advantages  derived  from  the  fituation 
of  the  United  Provinces,  407.  Other  co-operating  caufes  of 
their  profperity,  408.     See  Dutch. 

Honduras^ 
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Honduras,  fertlemcnts  forme  ;  by  (he  K'gliili  between  the  cape  df, 
and  Luke-  Nicaragua,  ii  551.  Their  /rypci'-:  from  th.icc, 
552.  The  gulph  of,  fettled  by  pirate*  for  the  purpofeof  deal- 
ing in  logvtood,  557.  'f'l  e  ilb.rty  of  cutting  logwood  iherc 
fecured  to  the  Englifli,   558 

Horfes,  peculiar  excellence  ot  thcfebred  in  Arnbia,  i.  397. 

JHoJpitaU,  and  the  management  of  tNem,  the  political  tendency  of 
confidered,  iv.  219. 

Hofpitalityy  the  antiquity  of  iii.  324  fs  generally  abufed,  325. 
Has  decreafed  in  prcponion  as  the  intercourfe  of  nations  in- 
creafcd,  326. 

Hottentots^  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  tuanners  an-f  cufloms 
defcribed,  i   272.    Tniir    women,   273.     I\.efle<rtf r.ns    on    their 
national  hablrs,  274.  Striking  inllancc  of  tneir  atiachtnent   10 
-  their  national  habits,   286. 

j^ouftnan,  Cornelius,  engages  the  Dutch  In  ar;  at'empf  to  eftabll/Ti 
a  trade  wi;h  the  Ead  indies,  j.  213.  Command?  the  tirft  fliips 
fent  out,  ibid. 

Huafcar^  the  brother  of  Atabalipa,  inca  of  ^eru,  difputes  the  em-~ 
,  pire  with  him,  iii    14.    Makes  large  offers  to  Pizairo  to  place 
him  on  the  throne,   16. 

Hudfon's  B^yy  and  it's  climate,  defcribed,  v.  367.  The  fur  of 
aninials  there  changed  to  white  by  the  winter,  368.  Peculiari- 
ties of  the  fcattered  natives,  369.  How  this  bay  wasdifcovered, 
and  obtained  it's  name,  3-T3.  Settlement  of,  by  the  E- glirti, 
374  Fur  trade  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Indians,  ihd. 
Capital  and  prcfitsof  the  Englifh  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  375. 
Attempts  to  hnd  a  North  Weft  paiTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  through 
this  bay,  with  an  examination  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
fuch  a  paflage,  376.  This  palfage  fhpuld  be  fought  for  toward 
Welcome  Bay,  378.  The  company  unwilling  to  have  fuch  9 
palfage  difcovered,  380. 

Hudfon's  Rivert  m  the  province  of  New  York,  the  navigationof 
defcribed,  v.  461. 

Hugleyy^  a  DiKch  fettlement  in  Bengal,  defcribed,  J.  488- 

Humming  Bird,  of  North  America  defcribed,  vl.  99, 

Hurricanes  in  the  Wtft  Indies  defcribed,  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  them,  iii.  472- 

Hyder  Ali  Khan^  engages  in  a  war  v/ith  the  Englifh  Eaft  India 
Company,  i.   467. 

Hypethefis,  the  time  fpent  in  forming  of,  fufpends  our  refearchesj 
after  truth,  iv,  48. 
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Jalap,  defcription  and  properties  of  that  root,  ii»  489.     It's  tne- 

dical  application,  490. 
Jamaica^  theiflandof,  taken   from    the  Spaniards   bytheEngii^i 

commanders  Pena  and  Veaables,  iii.  492.  The  Spaniards  retire 

to 
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10  Cuba,  493.  Defcriptlon  of  the  liland,  v.  42.  The  climate 
unwholfome,  43.  Tranfadions  between  Columbus  and  ihc 
Giigii.ai  natives,  ibU.  The  natives  exterminated  by  the  Spani- 
ards, 44.  Charader  of  the  Engliih  conquerors  of  this  ifland, 
45.  Charailer  of  governor  Dudley,  46.  Reviev/ of  political 
r^^gulations  in  force  there,  47,  How  Jews  are  made  honeft 
there,  48.  Partial  laws  of  inheritance,  ibid.  Nature  and 
manner  of  tne  illicit  trade  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards,  51- 
The  ports  of  the  ifland  made  free,  53,  Produdions  cultivated 
there.  54.  Introduction  of  the  fugar  cane,  56.  Prefent  (late 
of  population  and  cultivation,  58.  Taxes,  59.  Exports  to 
England,  61.  Defcriptlon  of  the  harbours  round  the  coaft, 
62.  Dellrudion  of  Port  Royal,  64.  Rife  of  Kinglton,  65. 
Ineft'ettual  meafures  taken  to  eftabliih  Kingfton  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  ifland,  66.  The  planters  haralTed  by  bands  of  fu- 
gitive Negroes,  67.  Whom  the  inhabitants  are  un^ible  to  re- 
duce, 69.  A  treaty  made  with  the  fugitive  (laves  by  governor 
Trelawney,  70.  Severe  treatment  of  the  Negro  flaves  there.^  73. 
Advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  fiiuation  of  this  ifland,  74. 
James  I.  king  of  England,  i>is  charader,  i.  367.  Difregards  the 
infults  cfifered  to  the  Englilh  nation  in  the  Eaft,  37 1 .  rio w  in- 
duced to  prefer  epifcopal  church  government  to  the  Prelbyterian 
difcipline,  v.  347. 
James  \\.  king  of  England,  his  chara<^er,  and  the  confequences  of 

his  being  depofed,   i.  383. 
Janizaries^  thpfe  troops  the  mjifters  of  the  Turkirti  empire,  i.  28. 

vi.  271. 
Japariy  the  antiquity  and  form  of  government  of   that  empire,    i. 
177.     The  religion  of  the  country  formed  from  it's  natural  cir- 
cumtlances,   178.    Cpmparifon  between  the  education  of  chil- 
dren there,  and  in  China,    180.      The  Portugueze  favourably 
received  there,   181.     Produce  of  the  country,   ibiti     A  revo- 
lution in  the  government  of,  224.    Progrefs  of  the  Chrlflian  reli- 
gion there,    225.      The  Chriftians  furioufly  perfecuted  by  the 
■    new  emperor,  226.    The  Portugueze  expelled,  and  the  Dutch 
tolerated,    227.     Articles  of  their  trade  with  this  country,  M/^. 
•  Remarks  on  the  national  character  of  the  Japanefe,  and  the  policy 
pf  their  government;    229.      VVhy  they  refufed  to  receive  the 
Englijh,   379. 
Java^  firfl:  attempts  of  the  Putcb  to  trade  with  that  ifland.  i.  214. 
A  fadory  eftabliflied  there  by  Admiral  Warwick,   216.      The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  defcribed,   288.     How  the  Englifh 
came  to  be  fupplantcd  there  by  the  Dutch,   289.      A  view  of 
the  policy  obferved  by  the  Dutch  in  ftrengihening  their  eftab- 
lifliment  in  the  ifland,    290.     State  of  their  trade  with  Bantam, 
293.    With  CheriboB,  ibid.     And  with  Mataram,  294.     The 
people  defrauded  by  the  Dutch  in  their  mercantile  dealings,  297. 
Defcription  of  Batavia,   2q8.    Odd  bridal  cuflom  in  that  ifland, 

Jeakuftesy 
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Jeajouflis,   natioiKii,  the  common  effe6ls  of,  v.  426. 

yerfey^    New  ;    fee  Nezu  Jt:rjey. 

^Jtjuits^  the  principles  on  vvhicli  they  condii!?ieti  their  miflion  to 
Paiaguay,  lii.  203.  Confined  iheinfclves  to  the  arts  of  perfua- 
fion,  204.  Their  divliio.i  of  lands,  205.  EftaMiili  a  fyfteni  of 
regularity  thnt  |)reventcd  crimes,  ibuL  1  heir  government 
ihcocratical,  ibid.  'Iheir  reli-^ious  rites  rendered  attrafling,  207. 
/ire  calumniated,  208-  Caule  ot  their  faife  acculations,  214. 
Coriducl  the  trade  oi  ihe  natives,  ilid  Relledions  on  their 
Icheme  of  govermneot,  218.  T.ie  miffion  of  Paraguay  taken 
out  ol^^  their  hands,  220.  Civii/ze  the  natives  of  Ijiazil,  330. 
The  great  refpect  tiiey  gained  jtni  ic,  rl:d.  'I  he  refult  of  their 
humane  labours  compared  wi  h  that  of  ;he  Spanirh  and  Portu- 
giiexe forces,  331.  Inftance  or"  the  coi)h..ence  repor-".i  in  them, 
332.  Extraordmary  fermon  or  Anthoi'.y  Vieira,  on>.J'.(:  Uiccefs, 
of  the  Dutch  agair.ft  Brazd»  340.  Thur  n  ilhon  up  the  river 
Amazons,  360.  Inquiry  jnio  the  motives  of  their  mifiionary 
labours,   361.      Declaration  of  an  old  miiTiDnary,    ^6z. 

'jefus  CbriJ}y  a  reviev/  of  his  life  and  milQon,   vi.  331. 

'^eiusy  how  they  came  xp  be  ftigmatized  for  exorbitant  ufury,  }. 
16.  Cruelly  oppreffed  in  France,  ii.  74.  In  Portugal,  hiftorical 
account  of,  iii.  316.  Why  peculiarly  ejcpofe.d  to  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  inquifition,  ihiJ.  Were  banillied  to  Drazii,  318. 
Driven  out  of  Portugal  to  the  great  injury  of  their  trade,  43$. 
How  tied  to  honeft  dealing  in  Jamaica,  v.  48.  Benevolent 
Aviilics  of  the  author  for  this  race  of  men,  60.  Th,C!r  charadlcit 
coni'tantly  fupported  under  all  vicilfitudes,    vj.     66. 

/?^/w5r/fl/z'j7  of  the  foul,    the  dodiine  of,  how  fuggefted,    vi,   251, 

Imi.reJ[tng  cf  fcmen,  the  Englifli  cuilom  of,  -condemned,  vi.  401. 

//;c«-x  of  Peru,  conjedufe  ss to  their  origin,  iii\  20,  Theirmethod 
of  extending  thei;"  empire,  20  j. 

Incontinence  Cit^\rit6f   vi.  56? . 

/x:J//;0  tree  defcribed,  ii,  492.  It's  proper  foil  and  culture,  ihid, 
Jhe  lpcci*?s  of,  494.  Method  of  preparation,  495.  It's  ufes, 
4q6,  The  placiss  where  it  ischiefiy  cuitJvaled,  ibid.  Succtfs- 
ful  cultivation  of,   in  South  Carolina,   vi.  69. 

Indufiry^  ccu;::iercis],  the  genera}  maxims  of  European  policy  al-. 
fe'.cd  bv,  vi.  4J2.     It's  happy  operations,  413. 

Infantry,   the  r:,o?i  formidable  in  war,    vi.  373.    377. 

JjTteritancey  hew  fccured  at  Coaftan^inopl^,  lii,  152.  Remarks 
on  the  right  of  prim.ogeniture,  iv.  4Q9:  A  divifion  of  inherit- 
ance, how  far  iiiiur-ous  to  the  Ar:;erican  illands.  501.  The 
light  of  rrimogi-fiiture  defended,  in  the  inftance  cI  Canada,  v. 
294.     The  entails  of  eftates  unfavourable  to  population,   vi. 

Indiay  cr  Indoftan,  geographical  delcript  on  of  that  country,  1. 
41.  I'ecuiiarity  of  ^he  feafons  there,  ibid.  Vv  hy,  probably  the 
tirft  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  44.  Religion,  government, 
and  mannTi  of  the  natives,   45.    The  tliffeient  cafts  or  glafTes 

of 
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of  the  people,  69.  Cor  jeflures  as%t)  the  foiindaiion  of  I'ttCe 
tiillindions,  74.  Aufterities  piadilcd  by  the  J'*g,ueys,  01  indlan 
monks,  76.  Legal  reft rid^ ions  as  to  !ood,  So.  '1  he  principle 
on  which  living  wives  barn  themfeWes  with  their  dead  husbands 
inquired  into,  81*  The  couiage  of  ihe  natives  founded  rather 
on  prejudice  than  on  char'^c>er,  83.  Low  date  cf  arts  and 
fcienc'.s,  84.  The  four,  e  of  tiie  errors  in  their  political  fylleni, 
inquir.d  irto,  87.  Siai6  of  the  country  at  ihe  firft  arrival  cf 
the  Poriugueic,  89  Hillorical  account  of  the  European  cora- 
niercewith,  96. 

VVa^  an  incxl:auflible  fund  of  fidlions  and  wonder  to  the  antienl 
Greeks,  ii.   114.     Caulvs  of  it's  early  pcpiiljition  and  civiliza- 
tion, ihiJ.      Became  an  cal'y  conquell  to  Alexander,    115.     Is 
united  under  the  dominion  of  Saiuirocotus,  ibU.    General  vie\t 
cf   the  revolutions  it   underwent  ur.til  fubjected  to  the  Patans, 
ihid.     Is  conquered  by  Taniei lane,   116.      Is  reduced  uriderlUe 
domi'^:ion  of   Babar,    117.     The    empire  of  the  Mogul  Tartars 
eilabiiihed,  i7"i.      The  povi^er  of  the  conquerors  reitrair.ed  by 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  to  the  natives,    120.     Landed  pro- 
perty in,   how  held  and  parcelled  out,»i2i.     Taxes,    122.  •Se- 
cufity  of  perfonal  property,   itiJ.      Ottcntation  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  in  his  public  appeaiances,     124..     Is  cafily  conquerci 
by   Kouli  Khan,     127.       Calamities    produced  by  this  diiailer, 
shU.     European  njerchants  reduced  to  aittmpi  territorial  power 
for  their  own  fecurity,    izS.     This  fcheme  begun  by  Dupleix, 
the  French   governor  of  Pondichtrry,    i7'<</.      Account  of  the 
neighbouring  enemies  to  the  Mogul  gcvcrnment,   133.      Whe- 
ther  the    commercial    intercourfe    with,    be  advantageous   to 
Europe,    inquired  into,   358.       T  he  l:ii  its  between  neceiiaries 
and  luxuries  not  eafy  to  be  defined,    ^to.     The  wafte  of  lives 
in  voyages  confidered,   361.     Has  intu  cuccd  new  articles  of  in- 
dutlry,   362.     Objedion  that  India  al  foibs  the  trcafures  of  the 
univerfe,  anfwered,   3^4.       The  neceiluy  of  keeping  up  a  cir- 
cuhtion  of  gold  and  filver,  pointed  out,  3C8.     General  reviewr 
of  the  condad  and  policy  of  ihofe  Eu:   pean  nations  who  have 
oppned   an  intercourfe  with  I   c  e   rtgi.>ns,    369.     Remarks  on 
the  weak  oppofition  the  natives  have  made   to  their  Europeaa 
invaders,   371.     Political'   circumftances  of  the    natives,    372. 
Climate, /^/fi.  Rdig-'on,  373.  Love,  iV?V.   Their  manner  of  car- 
rying on  war,  374.  Obllacles  to  tie  total  redudion  of  the  coun- 
try by  Europeans,   377.     Divided  ilate  of  the  fvvcral  piinccs  of, 
when  the  Europeans  firft  arrivfd,  378.     The  fyilem  c^  the  Eu- 
ropeans  regulai^o  by  iheir   ideas  of -j  e  Marauds,  3-80.     'ihe 
more  extenfive  !heit    pollefiions  tbere^    the  greater   the  expence 
of  retaining  them,  381.     Their  in  litary  eitab!ilhm:nis  hii  tke 
natlvcis  with   apprehenficns      l^    .      Eurcpran    garrilcns  great 
draini  to  the  mother  ccuniri:  j  xW,     1  hc^r  agents  there  will 
promote  fpeedy  revolutions  to  acquire  rapid  fortunes,   38^,.  Re- 
fult  of  all  ttiefe  tvents,  nW.  'i  he  natural  tendency  or  ii;cre  pa- 
cific views,  383.     Difcuftion  cf  the  queilicn  whetijer  tlieJr.dia 
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thde  ought  to  be  conduced  by  exclufive  compahics  or  laid  open» 

385,     'I'he  nature  of  this  trade  Hated,  387.     Why  it  mull  bi? 

carried  on  byaffbciaiions,  388.      WiTofe  intcrell   would   be  to 

uriiie  in  one  company,  391.     The  origin  of  their  exclufive  pii- 

vileges,   395.    1  he  political  concerns  o(  a  company  iliculd  be 

verted  in  the  ftate,  396. 
Indinn  Ocean,  M.  Buache's  account  of,   i,  40. 
Indians  of  South  America,  review  of  tlie  antieni  and  prefeni  ftate 

of,  iii.    229.     Great  deftru6lion  of,  in  the  mines,  270. 
Indiesy  how  dilb'nguilbed  into  Eaft  and  Weft,  iii.  314. 
//;4/e  and  Yarico,   foundation  of  the  ftory  of,    v,    21. 
Imculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  legally  piohibited  in  New  Englan.', 

V.  439. 
Jnquiftiion,  Ii*s  effecl  upon  the  charaf^er  cf  the  Spaniards,  iii,  263. 

Ought  to  be  abolillied,  279    Account  of  that  in  Portugal,  316. 

Why  peculiarly  applied  to  the  perfeculion  of  the  Jews,  ihid.  A 

character  of,  vi.  341. 
Inttrefl  of  money  borrowed,  mora!  diftin€lions  of  the  Eaft  Indians 

of  Coromandel  as  to  the  rates  of,  i.  459.     Exorbitant,    often 

ruinous  both  to  the  borrower  and  the  lender,  v.  232. 
In'vafiony   civili'/ed  nations  feldom  at  a  lofs  for  pleas  10  juftify  it 

when  convenient,  t,  255. 
Joannayont  of  the  Comora  iflands,  beautiful  verdure  of,  i.  496.    h 

frequented  by  the  Englifli  as  a  port  for  refrcliiment,  497. 
Jodda,  in  the  gulph  of  Arabia,  account  of  the  trade  carried  on  at 

that  port,   i.  408, 
Jogueyiy   Indian  Monks,  an  account  of,   1.  76. 
JU'tiy  king  cf  England,    forced  by  a  general  confederacy  of  b'ls 

Barons  to  grant  the  great  charter  of  Englifb  liberties,  vi.   296. 
John's,  St,  a  Weft   India  ifland,  fubjed  to  Denmark,  it's  prefent 

ftate  of  cultivation,  iv.   301.     Number  ol  inhabitants,  y^/^/. 
Johuy  St.  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  defcribed.  v.  234.     Is 

fettled  by  the  French,  ihid.     The  inhabitants  excluded  fromthe 

ccd  filnery,  235.     It's  ftate  under EritliL  government,  390. 
IroTiy  a  comparifon   of  the  qualities   of  that  produced  in  diiferent 

parts  of  the  world,  v.  310. 
Iroquois,  origin  cf   the  war  between  them  and  the  Al^onqulns,  v. 

182.     Extent  of  their  country,   183.  Are  affifted  by  the  Dutch, 

184.     Are  deftroyed,  185. 
Iflandsy  the  government  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of,  formed 

later  than  thofe  cf  continental  nations,  i.  355.  ii.  416.  An 
inquiry  into  their  formation,  ii.  16.  iii.  456.  Subterranean  evi- 
dences cf  the  revolutions  cf  land  and  fe?.,  457. 
IfiC  cf  France,to  the  eaft  ofMadagafcar,(cttled  by  theFrench..ii.fo7. 
Defcription  of  the  ifland,  and  remarks  en  it's  Importance  to  the 
I  rench,  177.  1  heir  affairs  there  ill  conducted,  178.  Isnovvr 
under  the  regulaiicn  cf  gcvernnient,  and  it's  fiourllliing  ftate  in 
coiiffquence,  179,  Spices  introduced  there  fiom  the  Molucca 
iOands  by  M.  Poivre,  180.  May  be  made  the  bulwark  of  all 
the  Intjian  pcfrcfllons  of  the  French,   182.     Ii'sdefence  negledl- 

ed, 
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cJ,  thU,  Hints  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  foflir/Ing  it^ 
184.  This  lindarid  Pondicheny  capable  of  affording  each 
other  mutual  iecuiity,   187. 

Iialyt  trade  ear'y  cul.iva  ed  in  the  republics  of,  i,  18.  SurpafTed 
all  otlier  dates  of  Europe  in  the  fifieenrh  century,  21. 

Juan  Fernattr/ez,  defcription  of  that  id^nd,  ii.  a8i.  Motives  that 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  fettle  a  cr.lony  there,  282. 

jfucutariy  the  peninfula  of,  and  it's  inhabitants  defcribed,  ii.  554, 

JujfieUy  M.  Jofeph  de,  <he  botaai'l,  his  labours  for  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  knowledge  and  man u failures,  iii.  96. 

K. 

KarlcaU  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  revolutions  of,  ii.  170. 
Defcrlption  of  the  country  ?ind  in  habitants^  with  the  trade  car- 
ried on  there  by  'he  Freuch,  ihidl 

Kingftoriy  in  Jamaica,  rife  of  that  town,  v.  65.  Ineffeflual  mea- 
fares  taken  to  render  that  town  the  metropolis  of  the  iiland.  66. 

Kouh  Khandnwts  the  ^fgnansout  of  Perfia,  i.  414.  Scheme  (oxm^ 
ed  by  him  for  the  extenfion  of  this  empire,  423.  Makes  aa 
eafyconquellof  the  Indoftan  empire,  ii.  126.  Amazing  wealth' 
feized  by  him  in  his  Indian  expedition,  367. 

L. 

Labour t  fevere,  nOt  favourable  to  long  life,  v.  151, 

Ladrone  iflands.      Sds:  Marianne  ijlanjs. 

L<z//y, General,  his  character,  {1.140  His  abfurd  conduct  at  thefiege 
of  Pondicherry,  141.  Is  condemned  to(  death,  i^U.  Reflecli- 
03S  on  his  profecution,   142. 

Lama,  a  Peruvian  animal,  defcribed,  iil.  123.  It's  qualities  as  a 
be^ft  of  burden,  124  Different  fpecies  of,  125.  Their  flefli, 
(kin,  and  fleece,   127. 

Lama,  Great,  of  Tartary,  fabulous  notions  of  his  pretended  immor- 
tality, ii.  28^       Religion  of,   284 

Lancafter,  capram  cOinrinnds  the  firft  fleet  fent  out  by  the  Englifli 
Eaft  India  Company.  i«   365 

Land^  an  inquiry  whether  its  vegetative  powers  cart  be  exhaufted 
by  cultivation,  v     103. 

Languages,  univerfalltv  of  the  Latin,  throughout  the  antientRoman 
empire,  vi.  532.  Chara6ler  of  the  modern  Italian,  French, 
and  Rnglifh,  53^.  The  ipanifhar>d  German,  534.  1  he  re- 
finement of  languages  keeps  pace  with  that  of  all  other  arts, 
ihid. 

La  Salltt  engages  the  court  of  France  to  patronize  his  attempts  at 
di(covcrv  down  th'=  river  Miffluppi,  v.  237.  Difcovers  the 
mouth  of  the  I'ver,  238.  Undertakes  to  fail  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Milnffippi  by  fea,  and  miffes  it,  ibid.     His  death,  240 

Lauragaisy 
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Lauraf[ais^  couftt,  his  fuccefLful  attempt  to  manufiifturc  porcelain, 

''•   335- 
Laivreme,    St.  river  In  Canada,    might  fupport  a  cod   fiHiery,    v. 

314.     The  navigaiion  of  lhatrivt?r  defcribed,  315.    389. 

Laiv,  account  of  his  fchcnie  tor  reforming  the  hnances  of  Franc-e, 
ii.  87.  Confufion  upon  his  difappearing,  93.  Account  of  his 
famous  MiflilTippi  fcheme,  v.  242,  Deludes  the  French  by 
falfc  reports  of  rich  mines  in  Louifiana,   245. 

Laivs  made  in  cppofuion  to  nature  will  not  be  .obferved,  i.  401, 
vi.  141.  The  origin  of,  263.  Of  nature  and  of  politics,  the 
contraft  between,  ibU.  Advantages  refultmg  from  the  divifion 
of  legiflative  power  In  the  Brittfli  government,  301. 

/.frt/«  for  years  or  lives,  of  land,  origin  of,  iv.  132. 

Legijlatiorty  the  true  principles  it  ought  to  be  founded  on,  vi.  131, 
The  principles  of,  348.     Diftingulihed  from  policy,  354. 

Legijlatory  contraft  between  the  fuccefs  of  his  labouis  On  ^  utwf 
(late,  and  on  an  anlient  corrupt  fta^e,  iv    f^. 

Lebmann^  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  mountains,  iii,  101. 

Leibnitz,  his  character,   vi.    543. 

Lemaire,  Ifaac,  difcovers  the  llralt  to  which  his  name  is  given, 
i.  292. 

Leotif  Ponce  de,  attempt^  the  conquefl  of  Porto  Rico;  iv.  1^6. 
Reduces  the  inhabitants  to  flavery,  201.  Difcovers  Florida, 
V.    139.  ^ 

Lepanto  the  battle  of,  the  moft  celebrated  naval  engagement  in 
modern  times,  vi.  389. 

Leprofy^  adiforder  peculiarly  prevalent  atCarthagena  in  America^ 

'"•    54.  ...  .         , 

Le  Rat,    a  Huron  chief,  his  artifice  to  contmue  the  war  between 

the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  v.  193. 

Leixiis^l,  was  properly  the  firfi:  monarch  of  France,  v.  316. 

LeiJoisWW.  of  France,  remarks  on  his  political  adminiftration,  ii. 
64.  81.  Inftaace  of  his  pecuniary  dillrefTes,  82  His  inefFec- 
tual  attempts  to  eilabliili  a  maritime  force,  iii.  526.  His  cha- 
racter compared  with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many,  vi.  359. 

Lianesy  the  plant  that  farniflies  the  poifon  in  which  the  South 
Americans  dip  their  arrows,  iv.  197.  How  the  poifon  is  pre- 
pared, and  it's  efFefts,   198. 

Liberty^  a  comparative  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Romilli  and 
Mohammedan  religion  to  deprefs  it,  i.  in.  T  hree  kinds  of, 
ditlinguidied,  iv.  134.  Compared  with  flavery,  ibi(j.  The 
right  alTumed  by  man  over  man  inquired  into,  ibid. 

Lima^  when  built,  and  its  fituatlon  and  foil  defcribed,  iii.  146. 
Is  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  147.  li's  fpeedy  and  judicious 
reltoration,  149.  Conllrudion  of  the  new  houfes,  i^//  The 
ftreets  regular,  and  well  fupp'ied  with  water,  150-  Superftition 
of  the  inhabitants,  iZ'/V.    Their  manners,  152.     Chara<5ler  and 

cianners  of  the  women,  153. 

Literature, 
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Literature t  character  of  the  principal  Italian  writers,  at  the  revival 
of,  vi.  529.  Perfecution  deftrudlivc  to  knowledge,  537.  Im- 
portance of,  to  mankind,  547. 

Loanda,  St.  Paul  de,  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in 
Africa,  account  of,  iv.  91- 

Loango^  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  account  of  the  trade  carried  on 
there,  iv.  86. 

Loans y  public,  the  ruinous  tendency  of,  vi.  518. 

Locke y  Mr.  remarks  on  his  conftitutions  for  the  government  of  Ca- 
rolina, vi.  56.     His  chara6ter,  544. 

Logiuood^  defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  ii.  555.  Hif- 
tory  of  the  trade  in,  556.  The  liberty  of  cutting  it  in  thegulph 
of  Honduras,  fecured  to  the  Englilli,  558. 

Lolonois,  a  buccaneer,  his  hiftory,  iii.  502. 

Lombards^  the  firfl:  who  formed  trading  communities  in  Europe,  i. 
17.  Their  character  and  conduct,  as  the  financier  of  liuropc, 
during  the  infancy  of  commerce,  ii-  78. 

Lmdoriy  a  character  of  that  metropolis  and  of  it's  inhabitants,  v. 

Long  IJlandy  on  the  coaft  of  New  York,  defcnbed,  v.  461. 
Lonk^  Henry,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  reduces  the  province  of  Fernam- 

buca  in  Brazil,  iii,  339. 
i»<i'^,  the  different  impulfes  of  that  paffion  in  the  different  ftages 

of  human  fociety,  iii.  76. 
Louis y  St.  the  port   of   at  Maragnan  in    Brazil,   defcribed,   iii. 

Louijhourgy  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  the  harbour,  town,  and 
fortifications  defcribed,  v.  227.     Captures  of,  by  the  Englifh, 

3»7-  319-  r    ,     .  n. 

Loui/iana^  difcovery  of  that  country,  and   an  account  of  the  nrlt 

attempts  of  the  French  to  fettle  in  it,  v.  236.  An  exclufive 
grant  of  the  trade  of,  obtained  by  Crofat,  242.  Which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  famous  Lav/,  and  his  company,  ibid.  The  credit 
of  the  country  injured  by  the  failure  of  Law's  fchemes,  247. 
Defcription  of  Louifiana,  249.  It's  healthful  climate  and  fertility, 
250.  The  river  MifTilIippi  and  it's  navigation,  251-  Conduct  of 
the  Englifh  and  Spanifh  in  the  colonies  adjoining,254.  Account  of 
the  native  Indians,  259.  Confpiracyof  the  Natchez  to  exterminate 
the  French,  and  it's  difcovery,  258.  War  with  the  Chlckefaws. 
260.  Defcriptionof  New  Orleans,  262.  Method  of  fecuring  and 
cultivating  Lower  Louifiana,  264.  Upper  Louifiana  ruined  by  bad 
government,  26^5.  Account  of  the  Illinois  country,  266.  Exports 
of,  268.  The  Protellants  driven  from  France,  refufed  admilTion 
in  Louifiana,  276.    Inconfiderate  mode  of  granting  lands  there, 

277.  The  culture  of  tobacco  neglected  after  the  difgrace  of  Law, 

278.  Confequences  that  would  have  followed  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco, ibid.  Is  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  28 1.  Examination  into 
the  right  of  France  to  make  this  transfer,  ibid.  The  people 
forbid  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  continue  their  ufual  trading  con- 
nexions, 285.     PolFcfUon  taken  by  Spain,  288. 

Vol.  VI.  S  s  Louvois, 
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LowvoiSy  the  French  Mini  IT:  er,  his  character,  v.  272. 

Loiu  Countries^  coinpariibn  between  the  prefent  and  fornier  cir- 
cumrtances  of,  ii.  219.  Hiftor/  of  theOftend  Eall  India  Com- 
pany, 220. 

Lubec  enjoys  a'l  the  trade  of  Sweden  till  excluded  by  Guftavus 
Vafa,  ii.  227. 

Lucaya  JJlavAi.     See  Bahama  JJlancJs. 

Luciay  St.  The  Engliili  fettlement  there  deftroyed  by  the  Caribs, 
iv.  357.  A  fettlement  attempted  there  by  the  French,  359,  I3 
finally  fecured  to  them,  360.  Review  of  the  meafures  taken  by 
the  French  to  cultivate  this  illand,  ibid.  Account  of  the  foil  and 
climate,  363-  Piefent  produce  and  trade,  364.  Caufes  that  have 
retarded  it's  improvement,  366.  Dcfcription  of  Carenage  har- 
bour, 368-     It's  advantages  and  difadvantages  dated,  ibid, 

Luconia.      See  Manilla. 

Litnenbourgy  a  colony  of  Germans,  formed  in   Nova  Scotia,  v. 

tuques,  Fernando  de,  a  prieil,  alTociates  with  Pizarro  and  Alma- 

jrro,  in  their  fcheme  upon  Peru,  Hi.   10. 
Luxury.,    the    advantages  and  difadvantages   of,  phiiofophically 

considered,  ii.  358.     The  limits  of  meer  neceflaries  difficult  to 

afcertain,  360. 

M. 

Macaoy  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  of  Canton,  granted  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  i.  176.  The  prefent  ftate  of  trade  there,  201.  ii. 
352. 

Macey  the  produ<St!on  of  that  fplce  delcribed,  i.    235. 

Modagafcavy  ill  conducted  attempt  of  the  French  to  fettle  on  that 
ifland,  ii-  n.  It's  fuuation  and  dimenfions,  14.  The  coafts 
of,  why  unwholfome,  ibid.  Productions  of  the  interior  parts, 
15.  The  inhabitants,  16.  The  Quimofle,  ibid.  Rude 
ftate  of  fociety  among  the  natives,  18.  Peculiarity  of  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  1 9.  Arrival  of  French  ihips  to  form 
fettlements,  21.  Proper  fyftem  of  civilization  for  the  Ifland, 
22.  Convenient  fituation  for  colonies,  23.  No  harbour 
round  the  ifland,  24.  Bay  of  Tamatave  capable  of  improve- 
ment, ibid.     Mifconduft  and   ruin  of  the  French  adventurers, 

25.  Are  exhorted   to  future  trials,  more  maturely  digefted, 

26.  Unfuccefsful  attempt  of  Martin  to  eftablifli  a  French  co- 
lony there,  67. 

Madeiray  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the 
aufpices  of  their  prince  Henry,  i.  30.  Is  peopled  and  cultivated, 
2,^,  Exhibits  evidences  of  an  ancient  volcano,  34.  Account 
of  the  vintages  there,  35.     Political  ftate  of  the  colony,  36. 

Madrafsy  reafons  offered  to  account  for  the  difadvantageous  fitua- 
tion of  that  town,  i.  466.  It's  Inhabitants  and  territory, 
ibid, 

Magellan  f 
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Magellany  Streight  of,  difcovcred,  and  an  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  iii.  i6i.  Extent  and  fituation  of  tht 
Streight,  162.  A  colony  attempted  there  by  the  Spaniards, 
ibid.  This  ftreight  difufed  by  navigators  learning  to  double 
Cape  Horn,   163.     But  is  preferable  at  proper  feafons,  184. 

Maguey,  a  Mexican  plant  defcribed,  and  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  ap' 
plicable,  ii.  481. 

Mabe,  how  the  French  acquired  an  exclufive  right  to  the  pepper 
trade  in  that  diftrid,  ii.  164.  Defcription  of  the  fettlemcnt 
there,  ibid.  Eftimate  of  the  trade  that  might  be  carried  on 
there,   165. 

Mohammed^  his  religion  the  mod  unfavourable  of  any  to  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  i.   in. 

Majefiy  of  the  people,  a  phrafe  firft  ufed  by  the  EngllHi,  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  confecrate  their  language,  vi.  533. 

Maize^  defcription  of  that  plant  and  it's  grain,  vl.  102.  Indian 
method  of  cultivating  and  preparing  it  for  food,  ibid.  Is  en- 
couraged in  the  Britiih  colonies,   103. 

Malabar,  coaft  of,  general  account  of  it's  produ£lions,  i.  no. 
The  Pertuguefe  fetders  there  fupplanted  by  the  Dutch,  269. 
Review  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  there,  270.  Ex- 
tent of  the  country  known  under  that  name,  425.  Account 
of  the  kingdom  of  Travencor,  427.  The  Englilh  factory  at 
Anjengo,  429.  The  kingdom  of  Cochin,  433.  The  kingdom 
of  Calicut,  ibid.  The  principal  exports  of  Malabar,  436.  Ac- 
count of  the  Maratta  nation,  442.  Prefent  ftate  of  the  French 
on  that  coaft,  ii.  163. 

Malacca  defcription  of  the  country,  government,  and  inhabitants 
of,  i.  119.  Was  the  moft  confiderable  market  in  India  at  the  firft 
arrival  of  the  Portuguefe  there,  121.  The  capital  city  of,  re- 
duced by  Albuquerque,  122.  Chara(5ler  of  the  Malays,  123, 
How  the  Dutch  eftabliihed  themfclves  in  that  country,  257. 
The  chief  trade  there  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  258. 

Maldinjia  iflands  and  their  inhabitants  defcribed,  i.  425.  The  ex- 
ports of,  426. 

Mallouet,  M.  his  fuccefsful  attempts  for  the  improvement  of  FreDch 
Guiana,  iv.  346.  356. 

MumtnelucSy  eftablilh  themfelves  in  Egypt  during  the  crufades,  i. 
104.     Conftitute  the  real  force  of  Egypt,  iv.  g. 

Mariy  whether  more  happy  in  a  favage  ilate  than  in  civilized  focie- 
ty,  V,  359.  Evidences  of  his  being  formed  and  deftined  for 
afTociation,  vi.  262.  Traced  through  the  feveral  revolutions  of 
fociety,  264.  His  character  determined  by  the  mode  of  o-overn- 
ment  he  lives  under,  353.  Better  for  him  to  be  enervated  by 
fedentary  employm.ents,  than  to  endure  the  hardfnips  of  warfare, 
412.  His  innate  animolity  to  his  fellow-creatures,  430  His 
character  injurioufly  treated  by  detractors,  548.  His  ob- 
ligadons  feparated  from  fociety  inconceivable,  553.  His  duty 
defined,  554.     Lives  under  three  codes,  556* 

S  s  ^  MancbineiU 
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Mnnchirtfelt  the  tree,  wlih  the  juice  of  which  the  Carlbs  poifoti 
their   arrows,  deicribed,  iv.   198.     Salt,  a  fpccific  againft  this 
poifon,   199. 

Manco  Capacy  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  his  inftitutions, 
ill.  22. 

Manduririy  the  nature  of,  and  qualifications  for,  this  rank  in  China, 
i,  147.  All  officers  of  ftate  elected  out  of  this  order  of  m«n, 
ibid. 

Mangrovesy  how  produced  in  Guiana,  iv.  260. 

Manichetfmy  the  origin  of,  vi.  251. 

Manilla^  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  defcribed,  ii.  265. 
Government  of,  ibid.  Account  of  the  annual  galleon  that  fail 
from  that  port  to  Acapulco,  521. 

ManioCy  a  plant  introduced  into  the  Caribbee  Iflands  from  Africa, 
iv,  157.  Defcription  and  cultivation  of  it,  158.  It's  prepa- 
ration for  food,   1  59. 

Mann^rsy  the  depravity  of,  completed  by  gallantry,  vi.  563. 

Mdntufjby  dangerous  to  the  pearl  divers  at  Panama,  and  how 
they  defend  thenifelves  againlt  it,  iii.  156. 

Manufodures,  the  nature  of  thofe  carried  on  in  every  country  de- 
termined by  the  climate,  vi.  41^8.  Other  advantages  necef- 
fary  to  their  fuccefs,  459.  How  affected  by  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 460.     Inquiry  into  the  proper  fituations  for,  461. 

Marngnany  in  Brazil,  hiftorical  defcription  of  that  government, 
Iii,  386. 

MarattaSy  hiftory  and  charadler  of  that  people,  1.  442.  ii.  135. 
How  expofed  to  difagreements  with  the  Engliih,  i.  45  i.  In  what 
light  confidered  by  Europeans,  ii.  380. 

Margaretta,  account  of  that  ifland,  iv,  194.  Reafons  why  the 
Spaniards  retain  it,  ibid.  Charadler  of  the  prefent  inhabitants, 
19(5.     Method  of  curing  beef  there,  ibid. 

Marianne  IJlands  (SG{cv'\ht(\y  ii  524,  Account  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  produce,  ibid.  The  natives  formerly  unacquainted  with  fire, 
525-  The  women  there  reported  to  have  enjoyed  a  fuperiority 
over  the  men,  526.  The  truth  of  this  fa6l  queflioried,  as  con- 
trary to  all  other  experience,  527.  Peculiar  conftrudlion  of 
their  canoes,  528.  \\  ere  difcovered  by  A4agellan,  and  till 
lately  nerledled,  529.     Defcription  of  Guam,  530. 

Marigalantey  an  ifland  near  Guadalupe,  account  of,  iv    405. 

Marina y  the  Indian  concubine  of  Cortez,  her  hiftory,  ii.  433. 
Serves  as  his  interpreter  and  advifer,  434. 

Marine  Society y  eftablifliment  of,  at  London,  iii.   549- 

MarfeilleSy  account  of  the  company  there  for  managing  the  trade 
with  Algiers,  Iv.  27. 

Martha,  St.  in  America,  hifl:ory  of  that  province,  Iii.  58  The 
Inhabitants  diftinguifhed  only  by  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  59. 

Martin  of  Canada  defcribed,  v.  199. 

Martiny  St.  ifland  of,  defcribed,  Iv.  251.  Is  jointly  fettled  by  the 
Dutch  and  French,  252.     Prefent  ftate  of  the  ifland,  and  it's 

produce,  253. 

Marti  nicoy 
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Martinicoy  llland  of,  taken  from  ihc  French  by  the  Engllfli.  ill.  5  53. 

Defcribed,  iv.  371.   Is  firft  fettled  by  Frenchmen  from  St.  Chri- 

ftopher's,  ibid.     Their  conteft  with  the  Caribs,  372.    The  Ca- 

ribs  exterminated,  373.     Firrt  labours  of  ihe  French  inhabitanrs- 

ibiJ      How  coffee  Wiis  introduced  into  the  ifland,   374.   it's  na 

rural  advantages,  375.  It's  preftnt  profperity,  376      Review  of 

the  commerce  carried  on  there,  ibid.  Defcription  of  the  harbour 

of  Port  Royal,  379.     Town  of  St.  Peter's,  380.   Nature  of  the 

trade  carried  on  there,  38 1.     Amount  and  value  of  it's  exports, 

389.     Inquiry   whether  the  ifland  is  improveable,  390.     It's 

llrength  againll  invallon,  393. 

Maryland^  is  fettled  by  Lord  Baltimore  with  Englifh  Catholics, 
vi.  31.  The  country  and  climate  defcribed,  34.  Prefent 
number  of  inhabitants,  35.  Tobacco  the  principle  article  of 
cultivation  there,  ibid.  St,  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore, 
the  only  towns  in  the  province,  40.  Abounds  with  iron  mines, 
41.  Manufadures  lately  introduced  there,  ibid.  Export  of  to- 
bacco, 53. 

Mafcarenbasy  an  ifland  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  fettled  byfome 
French  adventurers,  ii.  106.  The  name  changed  to  Bourbon, 
107. 

MafcatCy  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  the  trade  of,  transferred  to  Ormus 
by  Albuquerque,  i.  421.  The  commerce  of,  revived  by  the 
Englilli,  422. 

Majjachufet's  Bay^  the  charter  of  that  colony,  how  taken  away  and 
altered,  v,  443.  Prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  445.  De- 
fcription  of  the  city  of  Bofton,  450.     The  harbour,  45  i. 

Majulipatatiy  account  of  the  trade  carried  on  there  by  the  Englifh, 
i.  463.     By  the  French,  ii.  169. 

MataratTty  on  the  ifland  of  Java,  how  the  Dutch  acquired  a  fupe- 
riority  over  that  kingdom,  i.  294.     A  view  of  their  trade  there, 

Mauriccy  Prince  is  commiflioned  by  Holland  to  conquer  Brazil, 
iii.  339.     Reduces  the  whole  coaft,  ibid.     Is  recalled,  348. 

Mauritiusy  ifland  of,  fettled  by  the  French,  ii.    107. 

Meccay  meafures  taken  by  Mahomet  to  improve  the  ancient  regard 
paid  by  the  Arabs  to  that  city,  i.  41 1.  Advantages  derived  from 
the  pilgrimages  to  it,  ibid. 

Melajfesy  amount  ot  the  exportation  of,  from  the  French  American 
fettlenients,  iv.  514.  The  trade  of,  injudicioufly  facrificed  to 
that  of  brandy,  515. 

Merchant y  the  character  of,  in  no  efl:imation  among  the  Ronrns, 
i.  15.  Charader  of,  with  his  objects  of  attention,  vi.  414, 
Moral  inftru^ions  to  merchants,  418. 

Mercury y   fee  ^ickfilnjer. 

Mefieesy  the  race  of,  in  South  America,  how  produced,  iii,  189, 
Their  rank,  223. 

Metahy  natural  hiftory  of,  ii.  506.  Where  generally  produced, 
and  the  indications  of,  507.  Great  labour  and  danger  of  pro- 
curing them,  508.     How  Separated  from  the  ore,  ibid. 

Metempjycbojis^ 
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lAttempfychof:Sy  Influence  of  that  do6trine  upon  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws  of  Indoftan,  i.  60.  Mythological  account  of  this 
doflrine,  78.     Probable  origin  of  the  notion,  ibid. 

Mexicoy  expedition  of  Cortez  to,  ii.  431.     Supinenefs  of  the  em- 
peror Montezuma,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  434.     Ge- 
neral afpedl  of  the  country,  441.     Religion  and  fuperflition  of 
the  Mexicans,  444.     Death  of  the  emperor,  447.  Lav/s  of  the 
empire,    450,     The  country  reduced   by  the  Spaniards,  452. 
The  capital  city  of  Mexico  defcribed,  453.     Is   taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  455.     Reafons  to  fuppofe  great  exaggeration  m  the 
Spanish   accounts  of  Mexico  and  it's  magnificence,  456.     Re- 
marks on  the  native  government  of,  458.     Stare  of  agriculture 
there,  461.     Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  462.     Their 
houfes  and  furniture,    ibid.      Low  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences 
among   them,  463.     Their  origin  inquired  into,  465-     Popu- 
lation of  the  country,  466.     Extent  of  the  empire,  468.     Re- 
gulations  made  by  the   Spaniards,  on   fubjeding  the  country, 
469.     Hiftory  of  Mexico  as  a  Spanifli  province,  470.     Thirty- 
eight  vidlims  burnt  at  an  Auto  de  fcy  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  a. 
fleet,  478.     Reflexions  on  this  horrid   a6t  of  expiation,  ibid. 
Difcovery  of,  and  commotions  in  Nev^^  Mexico,  479.     Other 
difturbances  in  thefe  provinces,  481.     Prefect  ftate  and  prod^ice 
of,    486.      Various  other  exports  of,  504.      Produce  of  the 
mines,  510.     Manufadures,  51 1.     Caufes  why  this  province  is 
not  more  flourifliing,  pointed  out,  512.     Amazing  diminution 
of  the  natives,  513.     Defcription  of  the  capital   city,  as  re- 
built  by  Cortez,  514.     Opulence  and  luxury  of  the  citizens, 
515.     The  city  relieved  from  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
floods,  519.     Other  improvements  in  contemplation,  ibid.  The 
conneflions  formed   between   this  country  and  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  520.     Account  of  the  military  force  maintained  there 
by  Spain,  562. 

Mines,  of  Mexico,  produce  of,  ii.  510.  Of  Peru,  an  account  of, 
iii.  130.  Regulations  made  for  working  them,  24V  Great 
deftrudtion  of  lives  in,  270.  Annual  amount  of  the  gold  and 
filver  fen t  to  Spain  from,  2S6.  Attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
fimplifying  the  operation  of  working  the  mines,  287.  Gold 
mines  in  Brazil,  406.  How  Vv'orked,  407.  Produce  of,  408. 
Diamond  mines,  415. 

Minijiers  of  State,  how  formed  in  general,  vi.  366.  Their  ufual 
condudl,  367.  Dialogue  between  the  author  and  a  ininifter, 
494.  Their  duty,  50S.  Charaders  improper  for  fovereigns 
to  employ,  5110. 

Miquelori,  number  of  French  inhabitants  on   the  two  iflands  of, 

V.  413- 

Miracles,  ancient,  the  complexion  of,  illuftrated  hy  a  recent  occur- 
rence, iii.   ■3,^z. 

Misfortunes,  the  fource  of  religion,  vi,  250. 
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MiJfiJJippi^  river,  difcovered  by  the  French,  v.  236.  Is  navi- 
gated by  La  Salle,  238.  '  And  by  Yberville,  240.  Account  of 
the  famous  Law's  Scheme,  242.  This  river  defcribed,  251.  It's 
navigation,  252.   I'ts  entrance,   253.   262. 

Mobile^  Fort,  in  Weft  Florida,  it's  fituation  and  life,  v.  261. 

Mocha^  in  Arabia,  account  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  that  port, 
i.  404. 

Mogu/sy  manners  and  cuftoms  of,  ii,  36.  The  empire  of,  founded 
in  Indoftan  by  Babar,   1 1  7. 

Molucca  IJlandi  defcribed,  i.  124.  Their  inhabitants  and  pro- 
duftions,  /^/W.  Are  difcovered  by  the  Chinefe,  128.  Are  vi- 
fited  by  the  Dutch,  214.  The  Portuguefe  excluded  by  the 
Dutch,  231.  Eafy  for  any  European  ftate  to  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  them,  338. 

Monajlic  Jociety  ^  a  review  of,  v.  207.     Origin  of,  vi.  474. 

Monks^  reflections  on  their  character  and  their  authority  in  Spa- 
niili  America,  ii.  480. 

Monopolies y  unjuft  and  pernicious,  vi.  /}22. 

Monfoonsy  dry  and  rainy,  in  India,  account  of,  i.  42. 

Montbary  a  Buccaneer,  his  hiftory,  iii.  500. 

Monte  Chrifioy  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  accounts  of  its  trade, 
iv.  213. 

Montezuma^  emperor  of  Mexico,  his  negligent  behaviour  on  the 
firft  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coafts,  ii.  434.  His  cha- 
radler,  438.  Temporizes  with  Cortez,  442.  Is  feized  and 
confined  by  Cortez,  443.     His  death,  447. 

Montreal^  the  ifland  and  town  of,  in  Canada,  defcribed,  v.  293. 

Montjerraty  the  ifland  of,  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  and  fet- 
tled by  the  Englifli,  v.  30.  Prefent  ftate  of  population,  and 
it's  produftions,  31. 

Moorsy  were  the  firft  who  failed  over  the  Atlantic  ocean,  i.  29. 

Morality,  the  dlfi^erence  of,  in  favage  and  in  civilized  fociety, 
iii.  322.  The  bulwark  of  laws,  vi.  548.  It's  principles  uni- 
verfal,  549.  Is  the  bafis  on  which  all  fyftems  of  religion  are 
founded,  550.  Was  feparated  from  religion  by  Socrates,  551. 
The  two  tribunals  by  which  human  actions  are  judged,  ibid. 
The  obligations  of  man  feparated  from  fociety,  inconceivable, 
553.  It's  principles  uniform,  but  their  application  various, 
according  to  local  circiimftances,   554. 

Mor^ariy  an  Englifli  freebooter  of  Jamaica,  takes  Porto-Bello,  iii. 
504.  Takes  St.  Catharine's,  505.  Takes  Panama,  506.  Car- 
ries away  fpoil  clandeftinely  from  his  afl'ociates  to  Jamaica,   507. 

Moro  Cafile,  at  Havannah,  ftrength  of  it's  fortifications,  iv.  232. 

MoroccQy    account   of    the    government  of  that  empire,  and    it's 
force,  iv.  31.  Annual  caravan  to  Upper  Guinea,  for  gold,  32. 
Foreign  trade  of,  36. 
Mozambique  made  the  ftaple  of  the  Portuguefe   trade  v/ith  Africa, 

i.  183. 
Mountains,  phllofophical  inquiry  into  the  origin  of,  iii.  99.     Leh- 
mann's  theory  of,  loi. 

Mulattoes 
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Mulattoes  in  Spanifh  America,  who,  iii.  228. 

MufiCy  on  what  occafion  introduced  into  Chriftian  churches,  I.  27. 
Mujk,  the  natural   hiftory  of,  and  the  arts  by  which  it  is  adulte- 
rated, i.  477. 
Mujh-rat  of  Canada,  defcribed,  v.  198. 
Mytholof^  of  theBramins  of  India,  i.  49.  77. 

N. 

Uahobs  in  Indoftan,  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and  authority,  ii. 
121.  Their  independence  to  be  dated  trom  the  conciuefts  of 
Kouli  Khan,   127. 

Narvaen^  fent  by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  Cortez  in  his  Mexi- 
can expedition,  is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  him,  ii.  443. 

Natchez^  an  Indian  tribe  in  Louifiana,  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
V.  255.  Defcription  of  the  country  on  which  they  are  fetded, 
256.  Arc,  by  ill  treatment  from  the  French,  induced  to  form 
a  confpiracy  to  exterminate  them,  258.  The  plot  difcovered,  ibid. 

National  dijlin^lions^  the  ufe  of,  in  the  rude  llages  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  i.  274. 

National  fpirit,  how  formed,  iii.  310.  Jealoufy,  it's  deftruc- 
tive  operations,  iv.  242. 

Nations^  the  philofophical  ftudy  of,  interefling,  ii.  225. 

Nature^  why  none  of  the  productions  of,  are  perfedl,  vi-  522. 

Nanjigatiorty  the  firfl;  attempts  of,  in  Europe,  i.  13.  Confined 
nature  of,  before  the  invention  of  the  compafs,  98.  Hiftori- 
cal  review  of  the  military  application  of,  vi.  388. 

Na<vigation  A^,  Englifli,  motives  to  the  eftablifhing  this  law, 
V.  17. 

Navy^  military,  muft  have  a  trading  one  for  it's  bafis,  ii.  307. 
Remarks  on  that  of  France,  with  the  means  of  improving  it 
iv.   535. 

A/^frW,Madame,account  of  the  hofpital  eflabliflied  by  her,  iv.  225. 

Negapatnanty  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  account  of  the  Dutch 
factory  there,  i.  268. 

Negroes,  great  importation  of,  intoSpanifli  America,  Iii.  224.  Re- 
flexions on  the  flave  trade,  226.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
their  black  colour,  iv.  42.     ^^e  Slave  trade. 

Nevis,  firft  fettlement  of  that  ifland,  and  its  defcription,  v.  31, 
Number  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  chara<^er,  32.  It'sdif- 
afters  and  prefent  ftate,  ibid. 

Neiv-E  tig  land,  it's  firft  difcovery,  v.  340.  Is  fettled  by  Englifh 
refugees,  429.  The  firft  colonifts  ftrengtbened  by  an  acceiiion 
of  Puritans,  and  the  four  provinces  of,  formed,  4^,0.  Form 
of  government  eftabliflied,  431.  Perfons  perfecuted  for  religi- 
ous opinions,  432.  Ordinance  publifhed  againft  wearing  long 
J^^^''*  433-  Perfecution  of  the  Quakers,  434.  Is  throv/n  into 
confufion  by  religious  difputations,  436.  Numbers  of  perfons 
judicially  put  to  death  for  witchcraft,  437.  Reflections  on 
thefe  epidemical  diforders  of  the  hwman  mind,  438.      Rage  of 

the 
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the  inhabitants  agiinft  the  introdu6Hon  of  Inoculation   for  the 
fmall-pox,  439.    Inoculation  prohibited,  440.    Boundaries  and 
extent  of  the  colony,  441.    Regulations  under  which  fettlements 
are  extended,  442.     Remarks  on  the  climate,  ibic/.     The  four 
provinces  of,  how  conne£lcd  in  government,  443.  Alterations  in 
the  charter  of  MalTachuiTet's  Bay,  444.     Prefer t  number  of 
inhabitants,  445.     Nature   of  the  foil,  ibid.      Manufactures, 
446.     Fiflierics,  447.     Articles  of  export,  449.     Defcription 
of  the  city  of  Bofton,  450. 
Neiv found  land y  a  cod  fifliery  firfl:  carried  on  there  by  the  French, 
V.  145.     It's  fituation   and  defcription,  392.      It's  difcovery, 
snd  hiftory  of  Englifli  and  French  tranfaCtions  there,  393.  Har- 
bour of  St.  John's,  394.     French  town  formed  on  the   bay  of 
Placentia,  39(5.     A  parallel  between   this  and   other  American 
fettlements,  396.     The  whole  ifland  fecured  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  peace  of  Otrecht,  597.     Defcription  of  the  cod  fiih,  ibid. 
Account  of  the  great  bank  on  which   the  cod  are  found,  398. 
The  cod  fifhery  there,  399.     Difputes  between  the  Engliih  and 
the  French  about  the  limits  of  the   fifhery  of  the  latter,  409, 
Rife  of  the  Engli/h,   and  decay  of  the  French  fifheries,  41  5. 
Ne'w  Jerfey^  is  firft  fettled   by  Swedes,  then    conquered  by  the 
Dutch,  and  laftly  furrendered  to    the  EngliHi,  v.   464.     The 
two  provinces  of,  united  under  one  government,  465.     Prefent 
number  of  inhabitants,  466.      Remarks  on  the  hiftorical  obfcu- 
rity  of  this  colony,   ibid.     It's  dependent  circumftances,  467. 
Means  propofed  for  advancing  it's  profperiry,  468. 
Neiv  Orleansy   it's  fituation,  feitlement,  and  defcription,   v.   262, 
Neiu  Worlds  great  changes  produced  by  the  difcovery  of,  i.    1. 
Nenv-Torky   it's  boundaries  and  extent,   v.  45!.     Is  fettled  by  the 
Dutch,   452.     Is  feized  by  the  Englifli,  455.      Is  ceded  to  the 
Englifh,  ibid.      The   government  of,  regulated,  456.      The 
Romilli  religion  favoured  there,  under  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  York,  ibid.     Frame  of  government  eftabli Hied  after  the  re- 
volution in  England,  457.  Is  haralTed  by  warsagainft  the  French 
in  Canada,   458.     Fort  Ofwego  built,  459.     It's   divifion  into 
counties,  and  the  navigation  of  Hudfon's  River,  defcribed,  461. 
Long  Ifland,  ibid-     Number  of  inhabitants,  462.     The  city 
of  New-York,   ibid.     Former  and  prefent  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants contraflied,  463. 
Neivton^  Sir  Ifaac,  his  character,  vi.  543. 
Niagara^  Fort,  it's  fituation  defcribed,  v.  297. 
Nicaragua^  the  province  of,  alternately  fubjedl  to  two  extremes 

of  floods  and  drought,  ii.  $41;. 
Niger  ^  account  of  the  Africans  feated  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 

iv.  64.     See  Senegal. 
.Nile^  defcription  of  that  river,  iv.  5. 
Nohility.,  an  annlyfis  of,  iv.  537.     An    odious  diftinfUon,   v.'hen 

not  obtained  by  fervices  of  utiliry  to  the  ftate,  vi.  447. 
Nof>ali  the  fhrub  on  which  the  cochineal  animal  breeds,  defcribed, 
ii.  499.      How  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  cochineal,  500. 

Normans, 
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yerwans,  ancient,  their  charafler,  i.  12.  Were  the  firft  who 
carried  on  any  intercourfe  with  Alrica,  36. 

Northern  Nations,  how  their  conquefts  over  the  Roman  empire 
were  facil.iated,  i.  10. 

North-PVcjl  PaJJage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  v,  377.  This  paflage  ihould  be  fought 
for  toward  Welcome  Bay,  378.  The  exillence  of  fuch  a  paf- 
fage  to  be  determined  by  captain  Cook,  382. 

Norioay,  colonies  fent  from,  to  the  Orcades,  Fero,  and  Iceland, 
iv.  291.  The  navigators  of,  probably  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  America  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  292. 
See  Denmark. 

Noqja  Scotia,  it's  fituation,  and  defcription,  v.  415.  Firft  fettle- 
ment  of,  by  the  French,  416.  h  ceded  to  England,  419. 
Annapolis  built,  ihiJ.  Manners  of  the  French  inhabitants,  42  f. 
Diltribution  of  lands  to  Englifh  di(banded  foldiers,  424.  Fate 
of  the  French  neutrals,  425.  Lunenbourg  fettled  by  Germans, 
427.  Quantity  of  fhipping,  and  exports  of  the  colony,  iific/. 
Advantages  derived  by,    from  the  American  war,  428, 

Kunnez  ^eta,  Blafco,  is  fent  over  as  viceroy  of  Peru,  to  reform 
the  government  there,  iii.  41.  His  cbaradler,  and  rafh  mea- 
fures,  42.  Is  degraded  and  banifhed  by  the  Spaniards  in  pow- 
er there,  44.  Is  recalled,  but  killed  in  the  civil  commoti- 
ons, 45. 

Nutmegs,  firfl:  difcovered  in  the  Molucca  iflands  by  the  Chinefe, 
i.  28.  Defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces  them,  with  the 
properties  of  the  fruit,  36. 

O. 

Oathsy  refleftions  on  the  frequent  impofition   of,  in  civil  fociety, 

i.  310. 
Oaxactty  a  province  of  Mexico,  peculiar  for   the  production  and 

culture    of  cochineal,    ii.  502.     The  town  of  that  name  de- 

fcribed,  503. 
Ocean,  it's  ufe  in  preferving  an  equipoife  over    the   face  of  the 

earth,  v.  3c;  i. 
Oglethorpe,    General,    condu<Sts    the  firft   colonifts  fent  over  to 

Georgia,  vi.  74. 
Ohio  river,    difcovery   of,    h'j   the   French,    and  it's  defcription, 

V.  322.     Forts  built  along  the  river  to  confine  theEngliih,  v/ho 

deflroy  them,  323. 
Oil,  it's   property  of  calming  the  agitations  of  the  fea,  v.  400. 

Vegetable  oil  more  efFe£lual  than  animal  oil  for  this   purpofe, 

ihicL 
OU-ves,    the    cultivation  of,    recommended    to  the  Portuguefe, 

"'•  435-  .  .  .... 

Omrahs,  of  the  Indoftan  empire,  found?:tion   of  that  dignity,  11. 

J 19.     Fluftuating  nature  of  their  autr.ority,  120. 

Onontague^ 
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OnoMtague,  an  old  Iroquois,  his  remarkable  fortitude  at  deatli, 
V.  196. 

Opiufrty  how  prepared  in  the  Eaft,  from  white  poppies,  i.  482. 
Is  chiefly  produced  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  483.  Is  highly 
prized  lor  it's  intoxicating  powers,  ibid. 

Opojfum  or  Canada  defcribed,  v.  198, 

Orellanay  Pizarro's  lieutenant,  fails  up  the  river  Amazons  in  South 
America,  iii.  354.  His  voyage  excited  more  curiolity  than  it 
produced  information,  357. 

Orixuy  a  province  bordering  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in- 
cluded under  it  in  defcription,  i.  451.  Is  fuppofed  to  be  co- 
veted by  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company,  465. 

Or  leans  f  duke  of,  regent  of  France,  review  of  his  adminiftration, 
in  the  finances,  ii.  83.     His  perfonal  character,  90. 

Orleans^  New.     See  Neifo  Orleans. 

Ormus,  defcription  of  that  city,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, i.  113.  Is  reduced  and  fortified  by  Albuquerque,  1 14. 
The  Portuguefe  expelled  by  Schah  Abbas  with  the  alfiftance  of 
the  Englifh,  375. 

Oroonokoy  the  courfe,  magnitude,  and  peculiarities  of  this  rivefj, 
iii.  75.  Account  of  the  original  native  Indians  bordering  on  it, 
76.  Confequences  of  the  tyrannical  treatment  of  their  women, 
79.  Remonftrance  of  an  Indian  woman  reproached  with  the 
murder  of  her  female  infant,  80.  Spanifh  fettlements  and  im- 
provements  on  the  banks  of  this  river,   81 . 

Orryy  fuperintendent  of  the  French  finances,  his  charader,  ii.  104. 

Oft  end  y  confiderations  which  led  to  the  formation  of  an  Auftrian 
Eaft  India  Company  there,  ii,  220.  It's  fuccefsfui  beginnings, 
221.  Is  oppofed  by  the  Dutch  and  Engliili,  223.  Is  lacrificed 
to  the  political  interefts  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  224. 

OJ'wego,  fort,  built  to  interrupt  the  fur  trade  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  v.  459. 

Otter y  a  defcription  of  that  animal,  v.  197. 

Ottoman^  the  founder  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  vi.  269. 

Ounce y  or  wild  cat  of  Canada,  defcribed,  v.  199. 

Oxenjlierny  Chancellor,    his  opinion  of  ftatefmen,  vi.  366. 

P. 

Pacha  of  Egypt,   his  precarious  authority,  Iv.  9.  > 

Facos,  a  Peruvian  beaft  of  burden,  defcribed,    iii.  125.     Their 

flefli,  (kin,  and  fleece,   126. 
Paganifnty  caufes  of  it's  giving  way  to    the  Chriftlan  religion. 

Pagodas,  Indian,  general  character  of  1.  84. 

Pabn  ivincy  from  what,  and  how  prepared  in  Mexico,  ii.  481. 

Palmyra^  ancient  opulence,  and  deftruition  of  that  city,  i.  102, 

Punamay  the  town  of,  founded  by  Pedrarias,  iii-  9.  Is  deftroyed 
by  pirates,  159.  It's  jurifdidion  and  pearl  fifliery,  156.  De- 
fcription of  the  prefent  town,  157.  The  ifthmus  ought  to  be 
I  cut 
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cut  through,  to   open  a  communication  with  the  South  Sea, 

'  305- 
Taper y  Chincfe,   nn  account  of,  ii.  344.     Their  hanging   paper, 

345-  ^         ,       . 

Taper  currency^  the  inconveniences  occationed  by,  in   the  Bntifh 

American  colonies,  vi.  137.    That  of  the  congrefs  not  cordial- 
ly received,  219. 

Para,  in  Brazil,   hiftorical  defcription  of  that  government,  iii.  382. 

Paraguay y  it's  boundaries  and  extent,  iii.  185.  Account  of  the 
river  from  which  the  country  derives  it's  name,  186.  Manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  ihid.  Firft  difcovery  of,  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 187.  Three  large  provinces  formed  in  this  diftiiQ  by 
the  Jefuits,  191.  Natural  produce  of  the  country,  ibid.  Num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  192,  Account  of  the  herb  Paraguay,  196. 
Great  trade  with  mules  and  other  cattle,  198.  The  trade  and 
communication  with  Buenos  Ayres,  how  carried  on,  199.  Wild 
bulls  killed  for  the  hides,  200.  Revenue  from,  to  Spain,  201. 
Principles  on  which  the  Jefuits  founded  their  miflion  there,  203. 
"Why  population  has  not  fucceeded  here,  207.  Incurfions  of 
the  Portuguefe,  212.  The  fmall-pox,  213.  The  climate, 
ihid.     The  mifTion  of,  taken  from  the  Jefuits,   220. 

Paraguay,  the  herb  defcribed,  iii.  196.  It's  ufes  in  South  America, 
198. 

Paraihoy  in  Brazil,   fome  account  of  that  diftridt,  iii.  388. 

ParamabirQ^    the  chief  town  of  Surinam,   defcribed,   iv.  269. 

Park,  Colonel,  governor  of  Antigua,  his  mal-adminiilration,  and 
death,    v.  29. 

Patnnsy  from  the  mountains  of  Candahar  overrun  the  Indoftan 
empire,  ii.  116.     Their  prefent  fituation  and  character,  133. 

Patna.,  mineral  produdtions  of  this  province,  i.  490. 

Patriotifm,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  fmall  ftates,   i.  131. 

Paul,  St.  in  Brazil,  a  town  built  by  felons  tranfported  from  Por- 
tugal, iii.  403.  Their  depredations  over  the  country,  404. 
Submit  to  orderly  government,    ibid. 

Pea,  Angola,   the  plant  prefcribed,   iv.    i<^j. 

Peace,  political,  no  where  to  be  found,    vi.  370. 

Pearls  how  produced,  iv.  192.  Erroneous  popular  opinions  re- 
lating to,  ibid.       Different  kinds   ot,   and  avtincial  ones,    193, 

Pf^r/fiihery  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fome  account 
of,  i.  263.  Another  on  i\\Q  ifland  Baharen,423.  At  Panama,  de- 
fcribed, iii.  155.  That  at  Cubagua  exhaufced,  iv.  194. 

Pedrarias,  is  fent  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  fuperfede  Balboa  at 
Darien,  and  puts  him  to  death,  iii,  9.  Founds  the  fettlement 
of  Panama  on  the  Southern  Ocean,    ihid. 

Pegu,  a  province  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  furnifhes  the  American 
merchants  with  precious  ftones,  i.  481. 

Penn,  Admiral,  his  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  St.  Domingo,  iii. 
491.     Reduces  Jamaica,  492. 

Penn,  William,  receives  a  territory  in  America  from  the  Engliili 
government,    in  difcharge  of  debts  oWmg  to  his   father  the  ad- 

mirtl, 
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miral,  vi.  lo.  Calls  it  Pennfylvania,  and  fettles  It  with  quakers, 
ibid.  Purchafes  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and  conciliates  their  af- 
fections, II.     The  legiflatlve  principles  of  his  government,  13. 

Pennfyl'uania^  this  country  granted  by  the  EnglilK  government  to 
William  Penn,  who  gives  name  to  it,  vi.  10.  Is  fettled  by 
perfecuted  quakers,  who  conciliate  the  friendiJiip  of  the  Indians, 
ibid.  Equitable  principles  of  government  eftabliflied,  11. 
Diftrlbution  of  lands,  13.  Rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony,  14. 
It's  boundaries  and  extent,  ibid.  It's  climate,  and  divifion  into 
countries,  15.  The  foil,  ibid.  It's  profperous  cultivations, 
16.  Account  of  the  Dumpier?,  and  their  city  Euphrates,  17. 
The  harmony  of  all  fe6ts  in  this  colony,  19.  Number  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  manners,  ibid.  Taxes,  zo.  Their  mar- 
riages, 21.  Their  funerals,  22.  Produce,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  23.  Method  of  clearing  lands,  and  edablirtiing 
plantations,  25.  Defcription  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  ibid. 
This  city,  and  the  country,  unprovided  lor  any  kind  of  defence, 
29.  inquiry  v.hether  the  inhabitants  are  therefore  the  lefs  fe- 
cure,  ibid. 

Pepper y  defcription  of  the  flirub  that  produces  it,  i.  439.  It's  na- 
tive places  of  growth  and  culture,  ibid.  The  trade  of,  divided 
among  the  Englifli,  Lutch,  and  French,  440. 

PerfedioTiy  always  followed  by  degeneracy,  vi.   524. 

Perfecution  for  religion,  an  obilacle  to  population,  vi.  475. 

Parfes^  their  dillinguiihing  tenets,  ii.  29.  Their  manners  and 
cuftoms.  34. 

Perftay  riview  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  i.  372.  Account  of  the 
victories  and  government  of  Schah  Abbas  the  Great,  373  The 
,  Portuguefe  driven  from  Ormus  by  the  alTitiance  of  the  Englifh, 
375.  A  trade  eftabllfhed  at  Gombroon  by  the  Englifh,  ibid. 
The  trade  of,  declines,  under  a  fuccelfion  of  weak  princes,  413. 
Is  conquered  by  the  Afghans,  4 14.  Who  are  driven  out  by 
Kouli  Khan,  ibid. 

Perjia,  Gulph  of,  account  of  the  diflriCts  round,  and  the  Inhabit- 
ants, i.  420.  Account  of  the  city  of  Mafcate,  and  it's  trade, 
421. 

Peru,  ftate  of  that  empire  when  Invaded  by  PIzarro,  ill.  13.  The 
Inca  Atabalipa  feized  by  Pizarro,  16.  He  is  bafely  put  to 
death,  1 8.  The  country  plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  ibid. 
Remarks  on  the  facility  of  this  revolution,  19.  This  empire 
probably  hrft  founded  by  fhipwrecked  navigators,  20  Manco 
Capac,  and  his  inftitutions,  22.  Civil  policy,  24.  Dlllribu- 
tion  of  lands,  25-  Reflections  on  the  flate  of  ptoperty  there, 
26.  The  Peruvians  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  coin,  while  abound- 
ing in  gold  and  lilver,  28.  No  reafon  to  doubt  the  relations  of 
the  Spaniards  concerning  their  hiftory  and  civil  inftitutions,  29, 
The  fame  credit  not  due  to  the  accounts  of  their  grandeur  and 
magnihcence,  30.  Their  palaces  and  fortifications,  3 1 .  Their 
aqueducts  and  refervoirs,  32.  Their  roads  and  bridges,  ibid. 
Their  hiftorical  legifters,  33.     Their  baths,  artificial  gardens, 
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and  fculpture,  ibid.  The  Spanifli  accounts  of  thefe  matter!  re- 
duced to  probability  and  truth,  34.  Their  peculiar  art  in 
ma nuia during  copper,  35.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the^r 
tools,  36.  Vv  ere  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  ul'es  of  wood,  ihi^l, 
Confufions  that  enl'ued  by  rapacious  quarrels  among  the  Spa- 
niards, 37.  MafTacrc  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents,  by  Almagro 
the  younger,  38.  Review  of  Lie  regulations  made  by  the  court 
of  Spain  for  the  government  of  this  province,  41.  Defpotic 
conduct  of  Gonzales  Pizarro,  44.  Arrival  of  the  prieft  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  46.  End  of  Pizarro  and  his  confident  Carvajal, 
ibid.  Refietllons  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  there,  47. 
Extent  of  the  empire,  49.  iVialadies  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  liable,  106.  The  country  peculiarly  fubjedt  to  earthquakes, 
107.  Singularities  of  climate  in  Upper  Peru,  109,  Rain,  a 
phsrnomenon  feldom  fecn,  1 10.  No  fprings,  and  few  rivers  in 
Lower  Peru,  111.  Evidences  of  a  great  former  population, 
1 12.  Peru  worfe  treated  by  it's  conquerors  than  Mex<ico,  ibid. 
Degeneracy  of  the  natives  under  the  hand  of  oppreflion,  113, 
Introduction  of  Negroes  to  fupply  the  decreafe  of  native  inha- 
bitants, 1 1 4.  Why  more  Spaniards  there  than  in  Mexico,  ibid- 
Prcfent  Hate  of  the  country  defcribed,  ibid.  Dcfcription  of 
Cufco,  the  ancient  metropolis,  119.  Animals  peculiar  to  the 
country,  123.  Manufactures,  128.  Mines,  130.  Thofe  of 
gold  and  filver,  135.  Ancient  Peruvian  method  of  building, 
147.  The  dominion  of  monkifli  fuperftition  over  the  inhabit- 
ants, 150.  Character  of  the  women,  153.  Eftimate  of  the 
prefent  trade  of  this  province,    165.      Defencelefs   flate  of, 

Peter  I,  czar  of  Rufila,  attempts  to  open  a  communication  between 
Siberia  and  India,  ii.  291.  Amount  of  his  revenue,  298. 
Projected  feveral  inland  navigations,  301.  His  law  for  the 
enfranchifement  of  vafTals,  ibid.  Reforms  his  troops  303. 
His  meafures  for  making  Ruffia  a  maritime  power,  306-  Re- 
marks on  his  character  and  adminiitration,  309. 

Peter,  St.  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  it's  French  inhabit- 
ants, defcribed,  v.  413. 

Petrarch,  his  charaCler,  vi.  529. 

Philadelphia^  the  capital  of  Pennfylvania,  defcribed,  vi.  25. 
The  town-houfe,  27.  The  public  library,  ibid.  The  college, 
ibid.  It's  quays,  28.  Number  of  inhabitants,  ibid.  Is  in- 
tirely  unprovided  with  works  of  defence,  29. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  perfecutcs  his  fubjeCts  in  the  Low  Countries, 
on  account  of  religion,  i.  210.     The  republic  of  Holland  efta- 
bhflied,  211.     His  political  character,  vi.  358. 
Philip  III,  of  Spain,  h's  political  character,  vi.  358. 

Philippine  JJlands,  their  fituation,  extent,  and  general  appear- 
ance, ii.  257.  Their  produce  and  climate,  259.  The  inha- 
bitants, ibid.  Miilionaries  fent  thither  from  Spain,  262.  Errors 
in  their  conduCt,  ibid.  The  illands  improved  by  Chinefe  emi- 
grants, 264.    Foundation  and  defcription  Qf  th«  city  of  Manilla, 
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26$.  Spanlfli  government  there,  ibid.  The  Chlnefe  bani/hed 
from  them,  268.  Are  infefted  by  Malay  pirates,  269.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  management  of  the(e  iflands,  and  of  their  import- 
ance to  Spain,  270.  A  trade  fettled  between  thefe  iflands  and 
America,  521.  Account  of  the  annual  galleon  that  pafl'es  be- 
tween Manilla  and  Acapulca,  ibid. 

Philojophers^  apoft:rophe  to,  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
i.  87.     Under  no  influence  to  depart  from  truth,  ii.  357, 

Pbilofophyi  conclufiona  of,  refpedling  religion,  vi.  257.  The  cul- 
tivation of,  follows  that  of  the  fine  arts,  538.  Characters 
of  the  principal  Grecian  philofophers,  ibid.  Remained  buried 
in  the  dufl:  of  the  cloifters,  after  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  540.  Origin  of  the  phllofophy  of  the  fchools,  541. 
Important  confequences  that  refulted  from  the  experiments  of 
Friar  Bacon,  542.  Difcoveries  made  by  other  experimental 
philofophers,  ibid.  The  frfl:  academy  of  natural  philofophv 
founded  in  Italy,  545.  The  method  of  analyfis  taught, /^/^. 
Importance  of  philofophic  lUidies,  546. 

Phoenicians  owed  their  conlequence  among  ancient  nations  to 
commerce,  i.  4.  Extended  their  trade  to  Britain,  354.  Are  the 
firft  merchants  on  record,  vi.  404. 

PimentOy  or  Jamaica  pepper,  defcription  of  the  tree  that  bears  it, 
V.  56. 

Pitchy  how  prepared  from  tar,  vi.  66. 

Pitt,  Mr.  the  Englifh  miniller,  his  character,  iii.  547.  His  vigo- 
rous and  fuccefsful  adminillration,  550,  Remarks  on  his  reiig- 
nation,  c^^^.     His  plan  of  conduct  examined,  556. 

PizarrOy  Francis,  his  birth  and  chara^er,  iii.  10.  Forms  the 
fchemc  of  conquering  the  empire  of  Pern,  ibid.  His  tirft  voyage 
unfuccefsful,  11.  Embarks  again,  12,  Enters  Peru,  and 
marks  his  courfe  by  rapine,  13.  His  interview  with  Atabalipa, 
14.  Takes' Ataballpa  prifoner,  16.  -Puts  him  to  death,  18. 
He  and  his  followers  plunder  the  country,  ibid.  His  disputes 
with  Almagro,  37.  Defeats  and  beheads  him,  38.  Perfecutes 
his  followers,  ibid.     Is  aflaflinaied  by  them  in  Lima,  ^o, 

Pizarro,y  Gonzales,  ufurps  the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru,  and 
defeats  the  viceroy  Nunnez,  iii.  44  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Lima,  45.     Is  defeated  and  pur  ro  death  by  Gafca,  46- 

Placentioy  bay  of,  at  Nev/found:and,  a  French  town  built  there, 
V-    395-      T^his    fettlement    opprefled    by    French   governors, 

PlatitiOy  a  metallic  fubfl:ance  found  in  Peru,  defcribed,   iii,  131. 

Natural  hift:ory  of,  ibid.     Procefs   of  purifying  it,    132.     It's 

properties,  133.     It's  ufes,  135. 
Plato y  his  account  of  the   fuppofed  ancient   ifland  of  Atlantis, 

i.  31.     His  character,  vi.  539. 
Pointisy  commodore  of  a  French  fleet,  aflbciates  the  Buccaneers  in 

the  redudion  of  Carthagena,  iii.  515.    Is  menaced  with  death  by 

the  Buccaneers  for  defrauding  them,  517. 
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Tolnnd^  examination  of  the  conftitutlon  of  government  in  tliat 
countr)',  vi.  287  How  the  country  became  expofcd  to  dil- 
iiicinbcrnient  by  ambifioua  neighbours,  2by. 

PoUCaty  of  Canada,  dcfcribed,  v.  198. 

Policy y  diiiiinifhed  Iroin  legiilaiion,  vi.  354.  Was  confined  to 
the  court  ot  Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  355.  The  modern 
lyftem  of,  formed  by  Charles  W  and  Francis  I.  357.  'i'rue  po- 
hcy  of  Europe,  364. 

Political  errors,  the  fource  of,  inquired  into,  i.  87. 

/'fl//7/V^,  complicated  nature  of  the  fcience  of,  iv.  517,  The  va- 
rious qualihcations  nccclfary  for  the  (ludy  of,  ibid.  Why  poli- 
tical truths  are  rather  to  be  addrelfed  to  the  public  at  large,  than 
to  governors,  524.  The  views  of,  very  confined,  v.  '^i^. 
338.  Of  Europe,  the  general  maxims  of,  altered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  induftry,  391, 

Polytheifmy  the  origin  of,  vi.  251. 

Pondiacy  an  American   chief,  inftance  of  his   magnanimity,  vi. 

93- 
Pondicherryy  that  feltlement  fortified  by  the  French,  ii.   64.     Is 

taken  by  the  Dutch,  but  reftored,  65.     Skilful  management  of 

Martin,  the  director  of  the  French  Eaft  India  Company,  ibid, 

Dumas  protects   the  family  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  againft  the 

Marattas,   105.     Is  defended   by  Dupleix  againft  the  Englifli, 

114.     Is  taken  by  the  Englifli  from  M.  Lally  and   deftroyed, 

141.     Defcription  of  the  town  before  it's  deftrudlion,   171.     Is 

now  reftored  by  the  French,   172. 

Pooliahsy  in  Indoftan,  an  account  of  that  people,  i.  89. 

Popes  of  Rome,  their  ufurpationsover  the  Englifli,  v.  345. 

Population^  inquiry  into  the  ancient  population  of  the  world,  vi. 
462.  Caufes  of  prefent  complaints  of  the  decline  of,  468.  De- 
pends in  great  raeafures  on  the  diftribution  of  landed  property, 
470.  Poverty,  an  obftacle  to,  471.  Celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
473.  Perfecution  for  religion,  475.  Annuities  for  lives,  476. 
All  the  means  which  make  a  ftate  profper  t«nd  to  promote  po- 
pulation, 478. 

pQrcelairiy  is  fuppofed  by  count  Caylus  to  be  invented  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  ii.  326.  It's  qualities  defined,  327.  The  fc- 
veral  kinds  of,  and  their  diftlngullhing  charafteriftics,  ihid.  How 
coloured,  330.  Where  manufactured,  33  i.  The  beft  Euro- 
pean imitations  of  this  ware  made  in  Saxony,  332.  Character 
of  French  and  Englifli  porcelain,  ihid.  Comparlfon  between 
the  Chinefe  and  European  porcelain,  334.  Succefsful  attempt 
of  count  Lauragais  to  manufadure  porcelain,  335.  Account  of 
the  manufacture  at  Sevre,  ilid.  Properties  of  the  earth  of  Limo- 
ges,  336. 

Port  au  Princcy  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  inquiry  whether 
this  ciftrift  be  proper  for  the  fituation  of  the  capital  of  the  Frencfe 
fettlcments  there,  iv,  445.  The  town  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
<juake.  but  rebuilt  on  the  fame  fpot,  447. 
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Port-Royal^  in  Jamaica,  account  of  it's  dcftrufition  by  an  earth- 
quake, V.  64. 

Porto  Belloy  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate  there,  iii.  157.  Ex- 
tenfive  trade  carried  on  there  between  Europe  and  South 
America,  158.  Brief  hillory  of  this  traffic  to  it's  decline, 
i  59. 

Pot  to  Ricoy  firft  difcovery  of  that  ifland,  and  landing  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  there,  iv,  196.  la  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  mancheneel  tree,  199.  The  natives  make  an  experiment 
to  try  if  the  Spaniards  were  immortal,  200.  But  are  reduced, 
ibid.  Defcription  and  prcfent  (late  of  the  ifland,  201.  Number 
of  inhabitants  and  produce,  2-02.  Hints  for  farther  in)prove- 
ment  of  the  ifland,   204. 

Portuguefe  were  the  firft  European  nation  that  attempted  maritime 
difcoveries,  i.  29.  The  ifland  of  Madeira  difcovered  by,  30. 
Their  firh.  expeditions  to  Africa,  36.  Voyage  of  Vafco  de  Ga- 
ma  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  37.  90.  Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all 
their  eafliern  difcoveries,  92.  Voyage  of  Alvarez  Cabral,  ibid. 
Eftablifh  an  Eailern  trade  to  Lifbon,  93.  Their  motives  to 
feizing  the  ifland  of  Socotora,  106.  Extenflve  fchemcs  of  Al- 
buquerque, 109,  The  city  of  Ormus  taken,  114.  Malacca 
reduced,  122.  Submiflion  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  124. 
Reflections  on  their  Indian  exploits  under  Albuquerque,  129. 
Are  aflifiied  againfl:  the  Moors  by  Henry  of  Burgundy  and  his 
French  knights,  130.  The  principles  of  the  nauon  corrupted 
by  their  cafternconquefts,  132.  Send  an  ambafl!*ador  to  China, 
133.  His  tranfadtions  there,  175.  Their  commanders  treat 
the  Chinefe  ill,  and  are  checked,  ibid.  Obtain  a  grant  of  the 
ifland  Macao,  176.  The  empire  of  Japan  difcovered,  177. 
Review  of  their  fuccefies  in  the  Eaft,  182.  Their  fettlements 
in  Africa,  183.  Treat  the  natives  unjutliy  every  where,  1S4. 
Their  corruption  and  profligacy,  185.  Wife  adminiftration  of 
Don  Juan  de  Caftro,  187.  A  general  confederacy  of  the  Indian 
powers  formed  againfl  them,  192.  Are  protcded  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Ataida,  193.  State  of  national  atfairs  on  the  death  of 
king  Sebafl:ian,  197.  Detail  of  the  cauies  that  etfedled  the  ruin 
of  their  affairs  in  India,  198.  Ihe  prefentftate  of  their  orien- 
tal connexions,  201.  General  review  of  their  ambitious  plans 
of  condudt  in  the  Eafl:,  ii.  386.  Firfl:  difcovery  of  Brazil,  iii. 
313.  Which  is  defpifed  and  made  a  receptacle  for  felons,  3 1 5. 
Hereditary  antipathy  between  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards^ 
ibid.  Account  of  the  inquifition,  316.  Grants  made  in  Brazil 
to  Portuguefe  noblemen,  318.  The  natives  there  civilized  hj 
the  Jefuits,  329.  Brazil  overrun  by  the  Dutch,  336.  The 
duke  of  Braganza  placed  upon  the  throne  of,  348.  Brazil  re- 
covered, 352.  Difputes  with  Spain  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  colonies,  366.  An  exclulive  company  formed  for  the  wine 
trade,  372.  The  Brazil  trade  fubjc6ted  to  a  monopoly,  373. 
Impofitions  by  which  that  province  is  depreflTed,  421.  Decline 
of  this  kingdom,  and  it's  diilantfetdements,  425.  Caufeofthe 
Vol.  VI.  T  t  connexion 
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connexion  between  Portugal  and  England,  428.  Nature  of 
the  trade  with  Kngland,  ihid.  Degeneracy  of  the  Portuguefc, 
owing  to  the  depcndancc  they  are  funic  under  to  England,  432. 
The  firft  ftep  necefTary  toward  their  recovery,  ihid.  Articles 
proper  for  them  to  cultivate,  435,  Remarks  on  the  difcourage- 
ments  of  their  wine  trade,  436.  Are  miftak.cn  in  their  meafures 
for  reftoring  the  culture  of  corn,  438.  Number  of  the  people, 
and  amount  of  the  revenue,  ibid.  All  reformation  inefFedlual 
until  their  clergy  are  reduced  to  fubordination  to  the  civil 
power,  447.  'rhe  fear  of  incenfjng  England  ought  not  to  pro- 
tra6t  their  eftablilliing  good  regulations,  448.  Ought  not  to 
fubmit  to  be  protected,  449.  Mull:  fall,  if  they  will  nor  culti- 
vate a  naval  ftrengtb,  450.  Might  have  made  a  good  advantage 
of  the  deftru6lion  of  J.ilbon,  451.  Account  of  the  fettie- 
ments  on  the  coail:  of  Africa,  iv.  go.  Their  Eaft  India  difco- 
veries  and  conquefta  occafion  them  to  negleQ  arts  and  agricul- 
ture, vi.  405. 

Potatoe  plant  defcrlbed,  iv.  i  c^G. 

Potojiy  the  filver  mines  there,  when  and  how  difcovered,  lil.  130, 
Their  produce  at  different  periods  of  time,  ibid. 

Po'verty  of  a  people,  a  check  to  their  population,  vi.  471. 

Prayer y  the  origin  of,  vi.  25  i. 

Prefs,  refledlionson  the  liberty  of,  iii.533.    Particularly  in  Great 
Britain,   vi.  303. 

Priefthoody  the   fole   principle  by  which   they   are  afluated,  vi. 
331.     The  hierarchy  of,  in  the  Chriftian  church  traced,  ^j,-^. 

Printingy  importance  of  this  art  to  mankind,  vi.  547. 

Prin^ilegesy  peifonal,  reful ting  from  profeffional  cbarafter,  reflec- 
tions on,  ii.  474. 

Profsy  flying,  of  the  Marianne  idands,  defcribed,  il,  528. 

Property y  refledlions  on  the  origin  and  abufe  of,  iv.  357.  v.  38. 
The  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  teftamentary  difpofition  of  his 
eilate  inquired  into,  v.  295.  The  pofTefllons  of,  precarious  in 
civilized  fociety,  361.  A  community  of,  a  moft  dangerous 
dodrine,  vi.  5.  The  unequal  diftribuifon  of,  the  foundation 
of  two  irreconcileable  parties  in  fociety,   133. 

ProteftantSy  reviev/  of  ih?  perfecution  of,  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  France, 
v.  269. 

Providence,  ifland  of,  how   firil  lettled,  v.  77.     A  colony  efta- 
bliOied  there  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  78. 

PruJfianSy  military  character  of,  vi.  381.     See  Fr^^/mr  III. 

Ptolemy y  why  he  fixed  the  firft  meridian  at  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Canary  iflands,  ii  409. 

Pulocondory  the  Engliih  fettlement  there  defl:royed  by   their  own 
Macafiar  foldiers,  i  388. 

Punijhmentsy  capital,  remarks  on   the  injury  done  to  fociety  by 
them,  i.  405. 

Puritnnsy  origin  of  that  appellation   in  England,  v.  348.     Emi- 
grate to  North  America,  349.  430. 

Purple 
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Purple  iiye,  peculiar  kind  of,  celebrated  by   the   ancients,  found 
on  the  coaih  of  Guayaquil  and  Guatimala,  iii.  ii6. 


^takersy  perfecuted  in  New  England,  v.  434.  Origin  of  the 
fed,  vi.  6.  Their  diftinguifhing  drefs  and  behaviour,  7.  Their 
morals,  8.  Their  contempt  for  religious  rites,  ibid.  Occa- 
fion  of  their  name,  9.  Multiply  under  perfecution,  ibid. 
The  prudence  of  their  peaceable  maxims  examined,  29.  Speech 
of  one  in  America,  cenfuring  the  cuftom  of  retaining  Negroes 
in  flavery,  121. 

^eb$c^  the  capital  of  Canada,  founded,  v.  146.  Ineffedtual 
liege  of,  in  1690,  by  the  Englifli,  194.  The  city  defcribed, 
292.     Is  finally  taken  by  the  Englifh,  329. 

^ickftl'ver^  where  found  in  Europe,  iii.  142.  Where  found  ia 
Peru,  143.  Defcription  of  the  mines  at  Guanca  Veiica,  ibid. 
The  working  in  thefe  mines  pernicious  to  the  conftitution,  144. 
The  air  in  the  vicinity  of  them  unwholefome,  ;,^;W.  Confump- 
tion  of,  in  the  gold  and  filver  mines,  145. 

^imojfey  a  diminutive  people  oA  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  de- 
fcribed, ii.  16. 

^itOy  in  Peru,  the  province  defcribed,  iii.  90.  Circumftanccs 
that  moderate  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  ibid.  Purity  of  the 
air,  and  uniform  beauty  of  the  climate,  91.  Is  the  moft  po- 
pulous part  of  the  American  continent,  ibid.  Produce  and  ma- 
nufactures, 92.  Bark  the  only  article  of  produce  exported, 
93.     Profligate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Quito, 

97- 

R 

Raguildas,  governor  of  Cabuliftan,  ftimulates  Babar  to  the  con- 
queft  of  Indoftan,  ii.  117.  Remonflrances  of  a  Banian  to  him 
on  this  event,   1 1 8. 

RajahpuiSj  mountaineers  who  continually  harafs  the  Indoftan  go- 
vernment, account  of,  ii.  133. 

Raleighy  Sir  Walter,  his  expedition  to  Guiana,  iv.  330.  His  cha- 
racter, v.  338.     His  expedition  to  Carolina,  ibid. 

Rats,  great  ravages  made  by,  in  the  Caribbee  iflands,  iv.  152. 
Of  Canada  defcribed,    v-  198. 

Red  Sea,  a  geographical  defcription  of,  i.  108.  Advantages  re - 
nil  ting  to  Europe  from  the  Portuguefe  obtaining  the  command 
of  this  fea,  no.  Meafures  taken  by  the  Engl ifh  to  improve 
their  trade  in  that  fea,  410. 

Reformed  religion  in  L.urope,  rife  of,  i-  209. 

Religion,  the  fources  of,  vi.  250.  The  natural  progrefs  of,  258, 
The  true  tendency  of  it's  precepts,   $57. 

Republics,  a  view  of  the  adminiftration  of  government  in,  vi.  368. 

"      T  t  z  A  fecret 
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A  fccrct  confpiracy  carried  on  by  all   iiiOnarchies  againft  free 

ilatcs,  369. 
Re-vely  a  much  better  ftation  for  the  naval  forces  of  RuflTia   than 

Cronftadt  and  Peterlburgh,  ii.  307. 
Re'venuey  royal,    no  nieafure    of  the  power  of  an   empire,  vi. 

490.     The  cuftom  of  farming  out  revenues  ruinous  to  a  (late* 

49'- 
/?^t;o/i///o«i  in  human  affairs,  w^hether  of  utility  to  mankind,  i.  2. 

Rhubarb^  the  root  and  it's  qualities  defcribed,  ii.  348.  Where 
produced,  and  how  prepared,  349.  The  feveral  kinds  of,  ibi^. 
Riciy  the  different  kinds  of,  cultivated  in  China,  i.  138.  How 
cultivated  on  Madagafcar,  ii.  15,  Botanical  defcription  of 
that  plant,  vi.  67.  The  cultivation  of,  injurious  to  thehealthi- 
nefs  of  a  country,  68.  Is  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, 69. 

Rio  Janeiro^  the  government  of,  in  Brazil,  defcribed,  ii.  397. 
The  fugar  cane,  indigo,  and  coffee  cultivafed  theje,  ibid.  The 
capital  city  defcribed,  398, 

Roacisy  the  ftate  of,  every  where,  indicative  of  the  degree  of  ci- 
vilization of  the  natives,  vi.  279. 

Roanook  Bay,  in  Carolina,  firft  attempt  of  the  Englifh  to  form 
a  fettlement  there,  v    338. 

Romam,  ancient,  their  motives  for  feizing  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  i. 
7.  Why  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  the  cuhivation  of  arts  and 
fciences,  8.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  empire,  how  favoured, 
9.  The  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  empire  of,  attributed  prima- 
rily to  Wodin  the  Scythian  chief,  ii.  198.  The  liberty  of,  ori- 
ginally deftroyed  by  Cato  the  elder,  vi.  243.  Review  of  the 
hiflory  of,  with  a  chara6ler  of  the  Romans,  267.  The  feudal 
{y^2\\  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  268.  314.  Why  infe- 
rior to  Greece  in  the  fine  arts,  523.  Charadler  of  the  Roman 
literature,  ibid.  The  fine  arts  expelled  on  t^he  fubverfion  of  the 
empire,  526.  And  driven  back  agiin  from  Conflantinople,  528, 

Romey  modern,  origin  of  the  ecclefiaitical  empire  of,  i.  12.  Cha- 
ra6ler  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  26.  Rife  of  it's  ecclefiafli- 
cal  power,  vi.  255.  Leading  Ciufes  of  the  reformation,  2560 
The  difcovery  of  America  inftrumental  to  it's  decline,  259. 
Hiftorical  account  of  the  rife  of  papal  dominion,  333.  Cir- 
cumflances  that  combined  to  divefl  the  pope  of  his  temporal 
power,  342. 

Rofasy  commandant  of  New  Mexico,  takes  refuge  in  England  from 
the  perfecutionsof  the  monks,  ii.  479. 

Rum,  how  procured  from  the  fugar-cane,  iv.  172. 

Rujjfia,  the  extended  conquefls  ct  this  en)piie  alarm  the  Chinefe, 
ii.  288  The  boundaries  fettled,  ibid.  A  commercial  treaty 
made  with  Chin's  2''^9  Method  of  conducting  the  trade  with 
China,  290.  An  attempt  made  to  open  a  communication  be- 
tween Siberia  fl^^d  Inciia,  29!.  Carry  on  an  intercourfe  with 
India  by  means  of  the  Cafpign  Sea,  292.  Extent  of  this  em- 
pire, 296.  Account  of  the  diiterent  clafTes  of  the  Ruffian  peo- 
ple. 
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pie,  ihid.  State  of  population,  297,  Public  revenue,  298. 
Cliniares  and  agriculture,  299  Mines,  ibid.  Foreign  trade, 
300.  Obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  trade,  301.  Debts 
owing  10  foreigners  not  eafily  recovered,  302.  Military  (Irength 
of  the  empire,  303.  Natural  circumftances  that  protect  the 
empiie  on  all  fides,  304.  Meafures  taken  by  Peter  f.  to  raife 
a  marine,  306.  Inconveniences  of  the  harbour  of  Cronftadt, 
ibid.  Prefent  ftate  of  the  imperial  navy,  308.  Reflection  on 
the  government  of,  ibid.  Patriotic  principles  of  the  government 
of  the  prefent  emprefs  Catharine,  310.  Farther  regulations 
fuggefted  for  the  in>piovement  of  this  empire,  312.  Inquiry 
whether  the  climate  of  that  extenfive  empire  is  favourable  to 
civilization,  vi.  277.  It's  extcnfion  confidered,  278.  The 
lower  clafs  of  people  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  liberty, 
279.  Their  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  280.  Examination  of 
the  meafures  purfued  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  to  civilize  hef 
fubjeds,  2S1.  The  foundling  hofpital,  282.  The  academies, 
ibid, 

s 

Saha^  the  ifland,  inhabitants,  and  produce,  defcrlbed,  iv.  250. 

SabUy  of  Canada,  defcribed,  v.  199. 

SacriJiceSy  the  origin  of,  vi.  25  i. 

Saffiy  account  of  the  port  of,  in  Barbary,  Iv.  34. 

Stzgo^  the  natural  hiftory  and  ufes  of,  i.  127. 

Sahara,  deferts  of,  in  Africa,  defcribed,  iv.  51. 

SaintSy  three  iflands  dependant  on  Guadaloupe,  account  of,  i?. 

405- 
Salcedo,  Jofeph,  hanged  for  d.finterefted  good  nature,  iii.  141. 

Sallee,  in  Barbary,  account  of  that  port,  iv.  34. 

iSrt//^//-?  ifland,  is  reduced  by  the  Englilh,  i.  448.  Defcribed, 
ibid. 

Salty  qualities  of  that  made  in  Portugal,  iii.  436.  Is  a  fpecifi* 
againft  the  poifon  of  the  manchineel  tree,  iv.  199. 

Salt  petr€y  how  produced  and  refined  at  Patna  in  Indoftan,  i. 
490.  The  amount  and  rate  of  the  European  export  of  this 
article,  491. 

Salvadorcy  St.  the  capital  of  Brazil,  built,  iii.  329.  Is  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  336.  Is  furrendered  by  them,  337.  The  ciry  de- 
fcribed, 392.     Manners  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 

San  Sa/cvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  difcovered  by  Colum- 
bus, ii.  414.  Friendly  intercourfe  between  him  and  the  na- 
tives, ibid. 

Sanctuaries,  ecclefiaftical,   for   criminals,  reflexions   on,  ii.  475. 

Sanders-treey  2.  botanical  defcription  of,  with  it's  ufes,  i.  436. 

SandrocotuSy  drives  the  Macedonians  out  of  India,  and  unites  all 
Indoftan  under  his  dominion,  ii.  1 .5. 

Santa  Cruz y  the  ifland  of,  defcribed,  iv.  298,  Revolutions  of, 
ibid.  Rapid  progrefs  and  dec;;y  of  a  French  colony  there,  299. 
Caufes  of  it's  decay  explained,  300.  Is  fold  to  Denmark,  ibid. 

Prefent 
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Prcfcnt  fttte  of  it's  cultivation,  301.    Numtcr  of  inhabitants, 
thid. 

San/a  Fe  fie  Bogota^  the  capital  city  of  New  Grenada,  defcribed, 
iii.  89. 

Saratoga^  capture  of  the  BritiHi  arniy  under  General  Burgoyne 
there,  by  the  American  General  Gates,  vi.  207. 

Sajfafras  tree^  botanical  defcriplion  of,  vi.  83.  It's  properties 
and  ufes,  ibi^. 

Soxony,  thebcft  European  imitation  of  porcelain  carried  on  there, 
ii.332. 

Schab  Abbas  the  Great ^  king  of  Perfia,  a  rcviev/  of  his  vi6lorIes 
and  adminiflration  of  government,  i.  373.  Unites  his  forces 
with  the  Englirti  to  drive  the  Portugucfe  from  Ormus,  374. 

SchtiLf,  a  nation  of  Indian  republicans,  defcribed,   ii.  134. 

i^childerof,^  an  agent  of  the  Danifh  African  Company,  his  amiable 
charadier,  iv.  99. 

Scots  Highlanders ^  their  charafter,  vi.  63. 

Scj'thiansy  driven  out  of  their  native  country  by  Pompey,  overrun 
the  norlh  and  u^ed  parts  of  Europe,  ii  198.  Their  leader, 
Wodin,  excites  all  nations  againft  the  Roman  empire,  ibid. 
See  Tartary. 

Seals  of  Carada,  defcribed,  v.  303.  Manner  of  taking  them, 
304.     Ufes  of  their  (kins,  ibid. 

Sea,  it's  ufe  in  preferving  an  equipoife  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
globe,  V   350.     The  agitations  of,  calmed  by  oil,  400, 

Seamen,  their  unjuft  treatment  in  England  and  other  countries  conr 
demned,  yi,4oi.     Their  charader  difplayed,  :^6g- 

Secrejy  in  politics,  may  be  of  temporary  advantage,  but  tends  to 
certain  ruin,  ii.  2:^3. 

Senegal nvtTf    defcribed,    ly.  78. 

Serena,  a  Spanifli  fettlement  in  Chili,  account  of,  iii.  175. 

Seringham,  account  of  that  ifland  and  it's  magnificent  pagoda,  ii. 
130.     Is  given  up  by  the  French,  140. 

Serre  Leone ^  pn  the  cos^ft  of  Africa,  flate  of  the  trade  carried  on 
there,  iv.  80. 

Sharfcrit,  language  of  tndoftaii,  Tome  account  of,  i-  53. 

Sianty  a  detail  of  the  trade  carried  on  there  by  the  Dutch,  i.  256. 
Occafion  of  the  French  entering  that  kingdom,  ii-  49.  All 
the  fertility  and  riches  of  the  foil  deftroyed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  government,  51.  The  French  in  tereft  there  ruined  by  the 
errors  of  the  Jefuits,  54. 

Sicily t  how  the  ^rts  of  agricylture  and  commerce  were  introduced 
into  that  ifland,  i.  7. 

Silk,  how  colle^ed  in  bengal,  and  it's  qualities,  i.  480.  49T . 
TheChinefe  account  of  the  difcovery  of,  ii  336.  Introduction 
of  the  manufadure  into  Europe,  337.  Qualities  of  the  feve- 
ral kinds  of  European  filk,  ibid.  The  fiik  from  China  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Europe,  338.  The  two  principal  kinds  of  Chi- 
nefe  filk,  339.     Character  of  the  Chinele   manufactured  filks 

340- 
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Skirty  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  black  colour  of,  in  Negroes,  iv. 

+^-  .  .  .       . 

Sh've  trade  In  Guinea,  hiftorical  account  of,  iv,  71.     Method   of 

conduding  them  to  th?  European  fadoiies,  74.  The  coafts 
frequented  for  this  traffic,  76.  Amount  of  the  annual  exporta- 
tion of,  with  the  rates  at  which  rhey  are  purchafed,  92.  Wirli 
what  kinds  of  nierchandife  the  flaves  are  bougiit,  ^4.  Origin 
of  the  Englifh  African  Company,  97.  Annual  amount  of  the 
Englilli  flave  trade,  98.  A  Danilli  African  Con^pany  formed, 
99.  Spanifli  attempts  to  enter  into  the  flave  trade,  joi.  Re- 
marks on  the  prefent  ftate  and  method  of  carrying  on  this  trade, 
103.  The  pioper  feafons  for  the  voyage,  103.  How  difpofed 
of  in  America,  105.  Stories  illuftrating  the  ch.irafler  of  Ne- 
groes, 106  Their  vindi(5tive  fpirit  under  opprefiion,  no. 
Their  wretched  condition  in  Ameiica,  iii.  Their  different 
fituation  in  extenfive  and  in  confined  colonies,  112.  Their 
different  treatment  by  different  European  nations  compared,  113. 
Their  diforders,  114.  Methods  of  cure,  115.  Hints  for  ren- 
dering their  condition  more  fupportable,  118.  Are  ftrongly 
affected  by  mufic,  1 19.  Plantation  born  Negroes  the  moft  ufe- 
ful,  122.  Female  Negroes,  why  loved  by  Europeans,  124. 
How  this  trade  might  be  abolifhed,   144, 

SIa<veryy  feudal,  how  aboliflied,  i.  19.  Defined,  iv.  124.  Ori? 
gin  and  progrefs  of,  ibid.  Feudal  flavery,  128.*  Emancipa- 
tion of  towns,  129.  Ciuel  opprelFions  of  the  feudal  barons, 
130.  How  villains  recovered  perfonal  freedom,  131.  Origin 
ot  leafes  for  years  and  lives,  132.  Sovereigns  how  induced  to 
undermine  the  chain  of  feudal  fubordinadon,  ibid.  Slavery  be- 
gun in  America,  when  deftroyed  in  Europe,  133.  Slaves 
tranfported  from  Africa  to  America,  ibid.  Freedom  and  flavery 
compared,  134.  The  right  of  man  over  man  inquired  into, 
135.  The  arguments  pleaded  to  juftify  flavery  examined,  136. 
Hints  for  aboh'fliing  flavery  in  America,  144.  It's  influence 
over  the  mind  in  the  Turkifli  empire,  vi.  273. 

Smugglings  the  great  fupport  of  the  French  American  fettlements, 
iv.  442.  514.  A  relaxation  of  prohibitory  laws  recommended, 
514.     The  natural  confequence  of  opprefiive  laws,  vi.  141. 

Scarez,  Lopez,  fucceeds  Albuquerque  in  the  viceroyalty  of  India, 
and  pro!'ecutes  his  plans,  i.   132- 

(^w;V/y,  barbarous  and  civilized,  compared,  i.  275.  v.  359.  The 
progrefs  of,  traced,  ii.  314.  Monadic,  the  nature  of,  invefci- 
gated,  V.  207,  Evidences  of  man  being  formed  and  deftined 
tor  affociation,  vi.  260.  The  various  revolutions  of,  264-  All 
the  obligations  of  man  have  a  reference  to,  552. 

Socotora,  motives  of  the  Portuguefe  in  felzing  this  ifland,  i    106. 

Socrates^  his  charader,  vi.  538.  Separated  morality  from  reli- 
gon,   551. 

Soil,  whether  it's  vegetative  powers  can  be  exhauiled  by  cultiva- 
tion, V.  103, 

Soldiers^ 
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Soldiers^  the  great  incrcafe  of,  in  Europe,  the  fourcc  of  oppreflion, 
by  the  increafe  of  taxes,  vi.  384.  Their  being  kcp;  in  id!'.  - 
nefs,  another  evil,  ibid.  The  number  of  foldiers  hasoi.iinillicJ 
coumgc,  385      The  increafe  of,  tends  to  defpotifui,  387. 

South,  the  people  of,  appear  to  be  born  for  delpotifm,  vi.  318. 

South  uc77,  the  feveral  retrains  laid  upon  the  navigation  of,  by 
the  Spaniards,  ii.  <,^^.     Firfl:  difcovery  of,  by  Balboa,  iii.  8 

South  Sea  Company ^  Englifli,  eftablifhed,  iii.  301. 

Sotufa^  I'homas  de,  his  generous  releafe  of  a  female  flavc  to  her 
lover,  i,  196. 

Spain y  the  ftate  of,  when  the  feveral  provinces  were  united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  i.  21. 

Contefts  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concern- 
ing the  property  of  American  and  Afiatic  difcoveries,  ii.  260. 
Sends  miflionaries  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  262.  Review  of 
their  government  and  policy  there,  265.  Remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  thefe  iflands  by  proper  management,  270.  Inquiry 
into  the  caufe  of  the  antipathy  the  Spaniards  have  to  the  French, 
275.  Their  plan  of  domirion  in  the  Eaft,  fufpended  by  the  trea- 
fures  they  enjoy  in  America,  369.  Manners  of  the  ancient  na- 
tives of,  403.  Is  fubdued  by  the  Carthaginians,  405.  Is  re- 
duced under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  ibid.  Is  iubjefled  by 
the  Goths,  and  afterwards  by  the  Moors,  406.  The  kingdoms 
of  Caftiie  and  Arragon  united,  407.  Colambus  fitted  out  for 
the  difcovery  of  a  nev;  continent,  409.  Their  fettlement  and* 
cruelties  on  thcifland  of  St.  Domingo,  419.  Their  fuccefles  in 
America  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Indian  women,  433.  Con- 
queft  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  438. 

Conquel  of  Peru  by  Piza/ro,  iii.  10.  Review  of  the  regula- 
tions eftablifhed  in  this  province,  41.  Trade  carried  on  with 
South  America,  at  Porto  Bello,  158-  The  Spaniards  a  mixed 
race  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  1 89.  Reviev/  of  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment eftablifhed  in  Spanifh  America,  239.  Ecclefiaftical 
government  of  the  colonies,  240.  Diftribution  of  lands  there, 
242.  Taxes  impofed  on  the  colonies,  247.  Summary  view  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  America,  252.  The  Spanifh  court 
afluatcd  by  a  fpirit  of  monopoly  in  the  admlniftration  of  her  co- 
lonies, 253.  Reafon  why  fhe  perfevered  in  an  erroneous  fyftem, 
255.  Decline  of  manufa6tures  and  agriculture  at  home,  in  con- 
fequence  of  acquiring  American  pofTefiions,  257.  Thefe  mif- 
fortunes  voluntarily  aggravated  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  258.  Confequences  of  this  infatuated  conduft,  260. 
Opprefiion  of  the  farmers,  261  •  The  operation  of  the  inquifi- 
tion  on  the  chara6ler  of  the  Spaniards,  264.  Their  poverty  and 
pride,  266.  Degeneracy  of  manners,  ibid.  Diftrefs  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  267-  Depopulation  of  America,  268. 
Probable  caufes  of  the  barbarity  exercifed  toward  the  Indians, 
269.  Great  deftruftion  of  lives  in  the  mines,  271.  Hatred 
between  the  European  and  American  Spaniards,  273.  Indica- 
tions 
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tions  of  a  recovery  from  thefe  calamitous  influences,  274:  The 
adminiftratlon  of  the  colonies  reformed,  275.  Meafures  recom- 
mended for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  to  profperity,  276.  A 
proper  turn  Hiould  be  given  to  the  national  pride,  277.  Tlie 
clergy  and  military  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  the  Inquifitioa 
aboliflied,  278.  Toleration  in  religion  neceffary  to  increafe  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  283.  Impoffible  for  Spain  to  keep 
the  produce  of  the  American  mines  in  their  own  hands,  284. 
Amount  of  their  exportation,  286.  Amount  of  the  gold  and 
lilver  imported  from  the  American  mines,  ihid.  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  promoted,  288.  Articles  proper  for  American  cul- 
tivation, ihid.  Ought  to  open  the  colonies  to  foreigners,  290. 
The  objeclions  againft  an  open  trade  with  America,  confidered, 
297.  Whether  the  SpanifK  dominion  over  the  colonies  be  per- 
manent, 299.  Prefent  flourlfliing  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  308^ 
Outrages  committed  by  Philip  II.  and  his  fucceflbrs,  againft  the 
Portugucfe,  ^^47.  Difputeswith  Portugal  about  the  boundaries 
of  their  American  fettlements,  366.  Why  they  relinquiili  the 
conqueft  of  the  Caribbee  Tflands,  480.  Their  violent  meafures 
to  check  the  contraband  trade  in  the  Weft  Indies  precipitate 
them  into  war,  530,  Engage  with  France  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  560.     Lofs  of  Havannah,  566. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  producing 
caufe  of  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary,  iv.  37.  Attempts 
made  by,  to  obtain  a  fhare  of  the  African  (lave  trade,  loi.  Ac* 
count  of  the  Spanifli  fettlements  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
207.  Defcription  of  Cuba,  215.  Examination  into  their  po- 
licy and  management  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  238. 

Fate  of  a  bpanifli  colony  fent  \o  fettle  in  Louifiana,  v.  254. 
The  reports  circulated  by  the  Spaniards  concerning  the  Streight 
of  Anian,  fuppofed  to  be  artfully  propagated  to  miflead  other 
nations,  381.     Account  of  the  expedition  of  Admiral  Fuentes 
ibid. 

The  king  of,  offers  his  mediation  between  England,  France 
and  America,  vi.  234.  And,  on  refufal,  joins  with  the  two  lat- 
ter in  the  war  againft  England,  236.  Political  commotions  ex- 
cited by  the  difputed  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  360, 
Brief  hiftory  of  the  famous  armada  for  the  conqueft  of  Eng» 
land,  390.  Their  Weft  India  difcoveries  occafion  the  negleft 
of  arts  and  agriculture,  406. 

Spice-trade,  meafures  purfued  by  the  Dutch  to  fecure  the  mono- 
poly of,  i.  231.  238. 

Qitadiholder,  of  the  United  Provinces,  whether  this  office  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch,  vi.  311, 

Stamp-a&y  over    the  Britifli  American  colonies,  origin  of,  vi.  ico» 
Caufes  of  it's  repeal,  ibid. 

Statefmeriy  how  formed  in  general,  vi.  366.     Their  ufual  conduit 
368. 

Statuesy  refledion  on  the  folly  of  ere£ling  them,  and  the  vanity  of 
princes  in  procuring  them  to  be  erected,  ii,  207. 

»  Suhabs, 
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Surahs f  under  the  Indoftan  empire,  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and 
authority,  ii.  i2<, 

Suez,  a  communication  eftablifhcd  from  that  port  with  the  Eaft 
indies,  by  the  Venetians,  i.  io6. 

Sugar  ftf/;<?  oefcribed,  and  it's  hillory,  iv.  165.  Method  of  culti- 
varicn,  166.  The  juice  how  feparatcd  from  the  cane,  168. 
Procefs  ot  obtaining  fugar  from  this  juice,  iifij.  French  method 
of  prcparir.f^  fugar,  169.  Qiialities  of  fugar  depending  on  the 
foil  it  grows  on,  171.  Dii\illation  of  rum,  172.  Hints  for  ini- 
provipg  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  z^;V.  Sugar  the  principal 
article  of  exportation  from  the  Caribbee  lilands,  174.  Requires 
confiderable  capitals  to  cultivate  it  with  fuccefs,  241.  Culture 
of,  at  Barb-idoes,  v.  23. 

Sugar- mi  file  Tree  delcribed,  vi,  98.  Method  of  procuring  it's 
lap,  ibi^i     How  the  fap  is  reduced  to  fugar,  ihiei. 

Sully y  minifter  of  Henry  iV.  of  France,  his  character  as  a  finan- 
cier, ii.  79. 

Sumatra^  fituaiionand  defcription  of  that  ifland,  i.  249.  Religion 
and  government  of  "he  ibuthern  Malay  inhabitants,  250.  Ac- 
count of  the  northern  inhabitants,  251.  Defcription  of  the 
camphor  tree,  ibid.  The  face  of  the  country,  and  its  mine- 
ral productions,  253.     Trade  carried  on  there  by  the  Dutch, 

2S4- 

Superjiition^  m.onkifh,  chara(Slerized,  i.  11.  Natural  events  of  an 
extraordinary  kind,  one  great  fource  of,  ii  437.  iii.  279.  It's 
univerfality  and  objed,  v.  136. 

Suraty  it's  fuuation,  and  the  trade  carried  on  there  defcrlbed,  i. 
409  Revolutions  there,  444.  Is  intended  by  the  French  to  be 
the  centre  of  their  Ealiern  traffic,  ii.  27.  Origin  and  progrefs  of 
that  city,  31.  The  fhips  built  there,  ibid.  Manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  32.  Banians,  ibid.  Perfees,  34.  Moguls,  36. 
Is  pillaged  by  Sevagi,  43.  Their  fhips  and  caravans  robbed, 
ibid.  Principal  articles  of  the  trade  of  the  city,  44.  This 
market  loft  to  ^he  French,  63. 

Surinaifiy  it's  fituaticn  and  fettlement  defcrlbed,  iv.  261.  It's  re- 
volutions, ibid.  A  colony  of  fugitive  flaves  formed  there,  263. 
Their  independence  acknowledged  by  the  Dutch,  ibid  Du'ch 
method  of  draining  the  low  grounds  in,  265.  Their  coffee  anil 
fugar  plantations,  266.  Their  accurate  and  neat  agriculture, 
267  Produce  of  the  colony,  268.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
ibid.  Account  of  the  town  of  Paramabiro,  269.  Taxes,  ibid. 
Defenfive  ftate  of  the  province,  280.  Cruelty  of  th^  Dutch  to 
their  Negro  flaves,  281.  Are  haraffed  by  the  incurfions  of  the 
fugitive  flaves,  ibtd 

Sufa,  in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  it's  harbour  defcrlbed,  iv.  23. 

Sivtden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  oi,  concerned  with  othernorthern 
n-tiors  in  fubverting  the  Roman  empire,  ii.  226.  Barbarous 
xnanners  of  the  natives  until  the  time  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  ibid,  ill 
confequenccs  of  his  ihutting  his  ports  againft  the  Lubeck  ibips, 

2?7« 
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127.  Martial  fplrit  dlfFufed  by  GuftavusAdolphus.328.  Change 
in  the  manners  of  the  people  on  the  death  of  Charles  XH.  ibni. 
An  Eaft  India  company  eftabiirtied,  230.  Hiftorical  review  of, 
231.  Prefent  ftate  of  the  country,  234.  Remarks  on  the  popu- 
lation of,  235.  Refledions  on  the  propenfity  to  emigration 
among  the  Swedes,  236.  State  of  agriculture,  238.  Mines,  239. 
Manufaaorics  and  filheries,  240.  A  maritime  ftrength  raifed,  241. 
Review  of  the  articles  of  trade,  242.  Military  force,  243.  Navy, 
245.  Revenues,  ibid.  Evils  refulting  from  the  change  made  in 
1720,  in  the  conftitution  of  government,  247.  The  fadlions  ot 
Hats  and  Caps^  248.  The  king  rendered  abfolute,  249.  Iri- 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  the  conftitution  of  the  government  of, 
vi.  284. 
Sivitzerland,  origin  of  the  republic  of,  vi.  ^-j.6.  The  nature  of 
the  union  of  the  feveral  cantons  explained,  327.  Occafion  of 
their  hiring  out  troops  to  foreign  powers,  328.  Review  ot  their 
prefeiit  circumftances,  329.  indications  of  ftability  in  their  go- 
vernment, 330.     Their  ecclefiaftical  government,  331. 

T. 

Tohgo,  defcrlption  of  that  ifland,  v.  go.  It's  revolutions,  ibtJ, 
Is  ceded  to  England,  93.  Error  committed  by  the  firft  Englifh 
fettlers,  96.     It's  population  and  produce,  ibid. 

TabafcOy  the  Indians  there  reduced  by  Cortez,  ii.  432. 

Talapoysy  Siamefe  monks,  defcribed,  ii.  54. 

Tamerlane^  his  extenfive  conquefts  in  the  Eaft,  ii.  1 16. 

Tan] our ^  defcription  of  that  country  and  it's  produce,  ii.  202.  A 
fettlement  formed  there  by  the  Danes,  203. 

TnVy  how  procured  from  the  pine-tree  in  Carolina,  vi.  66. 

Tartary,  ancient  Scythia,  it's  extent  and  inhabitants,  ii.  282. 
The  great  lama,  and  his  religion,  283.  Military  character  of 
the  Tartars,  286  Conquer  the  empire  of  China  twice,  287. 
Contefts  between  the  Rullians  and  Chinefe  about  the  boundaries 
of  the  refpe6live  empires,  288.  A  trade  eftabliftied  between  the 
Tartars  and  the  Rullians,  291. 

T/7;f£'j,  how  levied  in  China,  i  142.  The  great  Increareof,to  be 
attributed  to  the  increafe  of  ftanding  armies,  vi.  384.  A  defi- 
nition of,  479.  An  hiftorical  view  of,  481.  A  poll-tax,  the 
moft  arbitrary  of  all  taxes,  482.  Taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  cruel,  483.  Injurloufnefs  of  duties  on  trade,  484.  A 
land-tax  the  only  one  which  conciliates  the  public  interell  with 
the  rights  of  individuals,  48  5.  The  objedlions  to  it  ftated,  487. 
Ruinous  confequences  of  farming  out  revenues,  490.  Ought  to 
be  regulated  by  the  reprefentaiives  of  the  people,  492.  Confe- 
quences from  the  right  of  impoiing  taxes  being  in  the  prince, 

493-  506 
Teoy  the  firft  introduction  of  this  herb  into  England,  and  the  uni- 
yerfal  fondnefs  of  the  jcopie  for  it,  i.  500.     Vaft  confumption 
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©f,  in  England,  501.  Defcription  and  culture  of,  if.  ^ji. 
The  varieties  of,  how  produced,  323.  Why  generally  drank  br 
the  Cninefe,  324.  Attempts  made  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  Eu- 
rope, 325. 

Telltchtrry^  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  an  EngllHi  factory  for  pepper 
there,  ii.  163.     A  compofition  paid  for  the  country  duties,  166. 

leneriffe,  dclcriplion  of  that  ifland,  and  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain, ii.  412. 

letuan^  hiliorical  account  of  that  port,  iv.  33. 

Texeira^  Michael  de,  archbifliop  of  St.  Salvadorc,  harafles  the 
Dutch  invaders  of  Brazil,  iii.  337. 

Theocracy^  why  the  worfc  of  all  modes  of  government,  i.  433.  The 
ioundation  of,  vi.  252. 

7'beology,  alters  every  thing,  in  order  to  bend  them  to  it's  own  myf- 
terious  principles,  iv.  43.  ObftruCls  the  difcovery  of  truth  by 
fcruples,  49.  The  various  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
founded  by  different  nations,  vi.  549.  Morality  the  bafis  of 
all,  S50- 

Thibety  the  articles  of  trade  taken  by  that  kingdom  from  Bengal, 
i.  477.  Mu(k,  a  peculiar  produftion  to  the  country,  ibU.  Sec 
^artary- 

7homasy  Sr.  the  Danifii  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
hiftorical  account  of,  ii.  48. 

-.-_ ^  the  ifland  of,  fettled  by  the  Danes,  iv.  295.     Is  frc- 

quenred  by  the  Buccaneers,  296  Other  circumftances  that  efta- 
blifhed  a  trade  there,  ibid.     Number  of  inhabitams,  301 . 

Tillage  of  land y  how  far  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  dung,  v.  105. 

Timor y  defcription  of  that  ifland,  and  the  motives  that  induced  the 
Dutch  to  fecure  it,  i.  240. 

Tithes,  eftabliflmient  of,  in  England,  v.  344. 

Tlajcala^  republic  of,  oppofes  the  march  of  Cortez  to  Mexico, 
ii.  439.  Account  of  the  government  and  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, 440.  Make  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and  reinforce 
their  army,  441.  Return  of  Cortez  to  Tlafcala,  449.  Manu- 
factures of  this  province,  511. 

Tobacco,  hiftorical  account  of  it's  confumption  and  trade  in  France, 
ii.  153.  Firft  difcovery,  and  defcription  of  this  cauftic  plant, 
vi.  35.  Method  of  cultivating  it,  36.  Management  of  the 
plant  after  it  is  cut,  37.  Comparifon  of  the  quality  of  tobacco 
from  different  parrs  of  the  world,  ibid.  Is  a  great  exhaufter  of 
foil,  40. 

Toleration,  the  free  exercifc  of,  the  means  of  extinguiihing  fanati- 
cifm  and  enthufiafm,  vi,  258. 

Tonquin,  the  religion  of  Confucius  adopted  there,  but  not  his  mo- 
rality, ii.  56.  Character  of  the  inhabitants,  57.  No  Eu- 
ropean merchants  able  to  eftabliih  a  correfpondence  with  them, 
which  is  confined  to  the  Chinefe,  ibid. 

Torrid  zone,  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  uninhabitable,  i  29.  Cir- 
cumftances that  moderate  the  heat  of,  iii.  90. 

Tcrtuga^ 
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Tortu^a^  the  Ifland  of,  becomes  a  nefl  of  pirates,  iii.  493.  Their 
depreciations  chiefly  direfted  to  the  Spaniards,  494.  Sonne  of 
their  moll  remaikabie  exploits,  495.  Defcription  of  the  ifland, 
iv.  4»6.  I'he  colony  dellroyed,  by  orders  from  Madrid,  417. 
Is  retaken  and  fortified  by  the  Buccaneers,  unocr  the  com- 
mand of  Willis,  an  Englifhman,  ^id.  The  Englilh  expelled 
by  the  French,  418.     Produce  of  the  ifland,  419. 

Towns,  how  extricated  from  feudal  obligations,  iv.  1 29.  See  Citict, 

Trade,  how  carried  on,  during  the  feudal  ages,  i.  16 

Trajarty  emperor,  his  patriotic  declaration  to  the  Roman  people, 

^vi.  233. 

Tranquebar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  built  and  fettled  by  the 
Danes,  ii  203.  Declines,  ibid.  Is  attacked  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour,  at  the  infligation  of  the  Dutch,  but  refciied  by  the 
Englifh,  204.     Prefent  circumftances  of  the  fettlemenr,  216. 

Tr  an f migration  of  fouls,  the  influence  of  this  dodlrine  upon  the 
civil  laws  of  Jndoilan,  i.  60.  Mythological  account  of,  78. 
Probable  origin  of  the  idea  of,  79.  Tends  to  foften  the  maa- 
ners  of  it's  believers,  ii.     373. 

Tranfportation  of  Englifh  felons,  the  good  policy  of,  v.  13, 

Travelling,  an  immoral  employment,   iii.  325. 

Tra'vancor,  on  the  coafb  of  Malabar,  account  of  that  kingdom, 
and  it's  late  enterprifing  monarch,  i.  427. 

Treaties,  between  princes,  have  not  the  validity  of  thofe  formed 
between  nations,  vi.  363. 

Trela'wney,  governor  of  Jamaica,  his  treaty  with  the  fugitive  Ne- 
groes there,  v.  70. 

Trinidad,  fituation  and  climate  of  that  iflp.nd,  iv.  190.  It's  ex- 
tent and  defcription,  ibid.  Decline  of  the  ifland  from  the  pe- 
rifhing  of  the  cocoa  trees,   191- 

Tripoli,  defcription  of  this  country  and  it's  inhabitants,  iv,  iS. 
Their  trade,   19.     Defcription  of  it's  capital  town,  20, 

Trot$  Rinjieres,  city  of,  in  Canada,  defcribed,   v.  293. 

Tunis,  prefent  fl:aie  of  it's  military  force,  iv.  20.  Revenue  of 
the  ftate,  21.  Trade  of  the  inhabitants,  22.  Defcrip':ion  of 
it's  capital  town,  2i\.. 

Turks,  charatter  of  that  people  in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  25. 
Their  attempts  on  Europe  checked  by  the  naval  enterprifes  of 
the  Portuguele  in  theEall:,  110.  Origin  of  their  empire,  and 
a  review  of  their  policy  and  hlflory,  vi.  269.  Expedient  of 
>  Solyman  to  fupprefs  feditious  commotions,  271.  Caufesofthe 
little  influence  the  TurkilTi  princes  have  in  the  affairs  of  Elu- 
rope,  272.  Murder  and  alTallination  the  fubftitutes  for  laws  in 
Turkey,   273. 

Turnhuil,  Dr.  carries  over  a  colony  of  Greeks  to  Florida, 
vi  89. 

Turpentine,  how  extrafled  from  the  pine-tree,  in  Carolina,  vi. 
c6. 

Tjrunny,  the  confequcnces  of,  in  a  fl:ate,  iii.  37.  The  fyftem 
©f,  analyzed,  v  S.     Why  it  is  fubmitted  to,    361. 

Vacuff 
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facuf^  intention  of  the  law  of,   at  Conflantinople,  ili.  152. 

yuItJi'viay  his  expedition  into  Chili,  iii.  172.  He  and  his  men 
deftroyed  by  the  natives,  ii/iJ. 

Valour^  why eftcenied  a  virtue,  vi.    553. 

Valparaifoy  city  of,  in  Chili,  defcribed,  iii.  175. 

Van  Horn^  a  Buccaneer,  his  intrepid  charadter,  iii.  508.  Surprifei 
Vera  Cruz,  ibid. 

Van  Riibecky  recommends  a  Dutch  fetlement  to  be  made  at  the 
Capcot  Good  Hope,  i.  271.  Is  intrufted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  ibifl. 

Vaiiiy  Henry,  his  enthufiaftic  charafter,  and  dillurbances  excited 
by  him  in  New  England,  v.  4.36. 

Vanillay  defcription  of  that  plant,  and  it's  culture,  ii.  490.  It's 
preparation  and  ufes,  491. 

Varechy  a  fea  plant,  ufed  for  manure  in  the  Caribbce  Iflands, 
iv.  1 5 1. 

Varnijby  Chinefe,  natural  hiftory  of,  li.  341.  How  ufed,  342, 
It's  properties,  343. 

Vedariy  the  facred  book  of  the  Bramins  of  India,  the  fource  of 
many  diverfities  relative  to  faith  and  pradlice,   i.  66. 

Vega  Realy  plain  of,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  recommended 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  French,  iv-  213. 

VehfqueZy  forms  a  fettlement  on  the  illand  of  Cuba,  and  profe- 
cutes  difcoveries  on  the  American  continent,  ii.  429.  Com- 
miffions  Fernando  Cortez  to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
431.  His  perfidious  method  of  obtaining  (laves  from  Florida, 
vi.  82. 

Venezuela^  province  of,  in  South  America,  It's  hiftory,  produc- 
tions, and  trade,  iii.  60.  It's  flourifliing  ftate  under  theGui- 
pufcoa  company,  64.     It's  imports  and  eiports,  68. 

Vetiicey  it's  early  profperity  from   the  operations  of  commerce, 
i.  18.    Obtains  the  Eaftern  trade  through  the  channel  of  Egypt, 
104.     Meafures  taken  by,  to  obftrudt  the  Portuguefe   in  their 
Indian  enterprifes,   105.     Open  a  trade  with  India  from   the 
/  port  of  Suez  in  Egypt,   106.     Account  of  the  origin    of  the 

,city  and  republic  of,  vi  319.  Was  the  firft  regular  government 
formed  in  Europe,  321.  It's  decline  to  be  dated  from  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  ibid.  It's  myfterious  policy  and  jealoufy, 
322.  The  office  of  Hate  inquifitors,  323.  Regulation  of  the 
naval  and  military  commands,  325. 

Vera  Cruz y  old  and  new,  defcribed,  ii.  559.  Account  of  the 
iniercourfe  carried  on  there  by  the  fleets  from  Old  Spain,  560. 
Is  furprized  and  pillaged  by  the  Buccaneers,    iii.  508. 

Verd  JJlnnds^  improvements  of  v/hich  they  are  capable,  Iii.  441. 
Defcription  of,  and  t.heir  trade,  iv.  79. 

Vernan, 
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r-f/'/fflW,  Admiial,  caufes  of  his  ill  fucccfs  in  attacklrtg  Cartliagena, 
iii.  52. 

Vicunay  a  wild  animal  in  Peru,  defcribed,  with  the  method  of 
hunting  it,  iii.  126.  Their  fleeces,  127.  LTes  to  which  their 
wool  is  applied,  ibici. 

Vieray  Juan  Fernandez  de,  forms  a  confplracy  in  Brazil  to  cut  off 
the  Dutch  governors  of  that  province,  iii.  350*  His  fuccelTca 
again  ft  them,  f^zW.     Expels  the  Dutch,   351. 

Vieiruy  Anthony,  a  Jefuir,  his  extraordinary  fermon  on  the  fuc- 
cefles  of  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  iii.  340. 

ViltaittSy  feudal,  how  emancipated  from  perfonal  flavery,  iv.  131. 

Sincerity  St.  was  one  of  the  iflands  refigned  to  the  native  Caribs,  by 
the  EngliOi  and  French,  v.  97.  Their  number  increafed  by 
an  accelfion  of  Negroes,  ihi^.  Diftintlion  between  the  black 
and  red  Caribs,  98.  The  Caribs  haralTed  by  the  French,  ?^/V. 
Origin  of  the  flat-headed  Caribs,  99.  War  between  the  black 
and  red  Caribs,  100.  The  ifland  ceded  by  the  French  to  the 
Englifli,   loi.     Prefent  ftate  of  cultivation  there,   103. 

yineSf  remarks  on  the  order  for  rooting  them  up  in  Portugal, 
iii.  436. 

Virgin  Jjlandsy  their  number  and  defcription,  v.  41.  Their 
produce  and  government,  ibid. 

Virginia y  it's  advantages  over  Maryland,  vi.  41.  Delufion  oi" 
the  firft  adventurers  to  this  province,  42.  They  are  relieved 
and  inftrudled  by  Lord  Delaware,  43.  Is  ftrengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  a  number  of  refugee  royalifts,  44.  Is  opprefTed  by  a  ri- 
gorous enforcement  of  the  Aft  of  Navigation,  45.  Continue 
.  upon  ill  terms  with  the  Indians,  ibid-  Difagreements  among 
the  colonifts,  46.  The  EngliAi  laws,  withali  their  formalities 
introduced,  50.  Admirable  fpeech  of  Logan,  chief  of  the 
Shawanees,  to  lord  Dunmore,  ibid.  The  population  of  the 
country  checked  by  perfecuring  principles,  52.  Prefent  number 
of  inhabitants,  ibid.  Chief  produce  and  articles  of  cuitiva' 
tion,  ibid.  Export  of  tobacco,  53.  Low  ftate  of  VViiHamf- 
bourg,  the  capital  town,  55.  The  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
embarrafs  their  circumftances  by  oftentatious  luxury,  ibid.  Hov/ 
they  may  extricate  themfelves  from  fuch  difficulties,  ibid. 

Ukraine,  great  fertility  of  that  province,  and  means  of  improv- 
ing it,  ii.  299. 

VlUay  M.  takes  polTefTion  of  Loulfiana  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
after  the  ceffion  of,   by    France,  v  285. 

Uni<verfey  argument  in  favour  of  a  preceding  and  enfuin^  eternity 
of,  iii.  109. 

Volcnnosy  the  great  antiquity  of,  indicated  by  the  different  ftages 
of  their  prefent  appearance,  iii.  108.  Indication  of,  to  be  found 
every  whe.e  in  America,    iv.  258. 

.Vojagei,  eftimate    of  the  good  and  evil  produced  by,  vi.  567. 

W. 
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Walpole^  Sir  Robert,  the  Englifh  mlnlller,  remarks  on  his  adnii- 
niftration,  iii  530.  534. 

War^  among  the  European  nations,  the  real  motives  of,  ii.  217, 
A  formal  declaration  neceflary  for  the  cominencjnien^  of,  and 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh  in  negledling  this  previous 
intimation  of  hoftilities,  iii.  542.  v.  454.  Origin  of  the  lav/s 
of,  iv.  196.  Ancient  and  modern  compared,  v.  171.  Always 
furnifhcs  a  pretence  for  the  ufurpations  of  government,  vi.  150. 
The  events  of,  often  decided  by  accidental  circumftances,  237. 
Aprofpedtof  it's  extlndlion,  370.  This  profpedl  found  to  be 
a  delufion,  372.  Hiftorical  view  of  war  as  an  art,  373. 
Infantry  the  molt  formidable  in,  ibid.  Caufe  of  the  long  wars 
between  England  and  France,  374.  Origin  of  (landing  armies 
in  Europe,  375.  War  extended  by  this  innovation,  377.  The 
art  of  fortification  invented  by  the  Dutch,  379.  A  new  fyftem 
of  tallies  introduced  by  the  king  of  Prullia,  380.  War  carried 
on  now  with  more  humanity  than  in  ancient  times,  383.  The 
numbers  of  foldiers  amazingly  increafed,  while  they  are  very 
poorly  paid,  384.  Soldiers  ought  to  be  ufefully  employed  dur- 
ing peace,  ihid.  Hiftorical  review  of  the  art  of  war  upon  the 
fea,  388.  Improvements  produced  by  the  invention  of  the 
manner's  compafs,  389.  Short  account  of  the  Spanifli  armada, 
390.  Commercial  wars  confidered,  428.  Deftroys  chiefly 
thofe  turbulent  men  who  are  born  with  mifchievous  propenfities, 

457. 
Wariuicky  Admiral,  commands  the  firft  fleet  fent  out  by  the  Dutch, 

Ealllndia  Company,  i.  216.     His  conteits  with  the Pbrtuguefe 

in  the  Indian  feas,  ibid, 

IVajbington^  General,  heads  the  North  American  troops  in  the 
war  againfl:  Britain,  vi.  160. 

Welfers^  of  Augibourg,  purchafe  the  American  province  of  Vene- 
zuela of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iii.  60.  Their  imprudent  ma- 
nagement,  and  defertion  of  the  piace,   61. 

fVhale-fJheryy  in  Davis's  Streights,  and  Greenland,  account  of, 
V.  312.  Account  of  that  carried  on  by  New  England,  447. 
Laws  made  in  England  for  the  encouragement  of,  ibid.  The 
filTieryinthe  Gulph  of  Sr.  Laurence,   449. 

William  the  Conqueror,  eftablilhes  the  feudal  government  in  Eng- 
land upon  a  regular,  permanent  footing,   vi.  295. 

IVilliamMl.  ele6ted  king  of  England,  and  accepts  the  crown  on 
fliipulated  conditions,   vi.  298. 

William,  Fort,   in  Bengal,   defcribed,  i.  487. 

Williamjhourg^  the  capital  of  Virginia,  account  of,  vi.  $$. 

Winds,  the  general  courfe,  and  natural  caufea  of,  in  the  Well 
Indies,  iii  407-  ,,^  ,. 


INDEX. 

tVoiiiriy  the  Scythian  chief,  excites  the  other  European  nations  fo 
fail  upon  the  Roman  empire,  ii.  198.  Was  the  founder  of  a 
fanguinary  fyllem  of  religion,  200. 

Wolfe ^  General,  killed  at  the  iicge  of  Quebec,  v.  3  ^o. 

IVomen^  laws  of  Indoftan,  relating  to,  i.  6f.  Caufes  why  they 
often  exercife  fovereign  power  in  favage  nations,  ii.  59.  Their 
treatment  in  the  different  ftages  of  human  fociety  defcribed,  iii. 
76.  Their  virtue  of  the  greateft  itnportance  to  focicry,  vi.  360. 
TheconnexioiG  of  gallantry  complete  the  depravation  of  man- 
ners, i^^y 

X. 

jCidapa^  account  of  the  fair  there,  for  the  trafHc  with  European 
and  American  commodities,  ii.  560. 

y. 

Tago^  St.  in  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  defcribed,  iii.  177.  It's  go- 
vernment and  jurifdidlion,   1 78. 

Yams^  the  plant  defcribed,  iv.  i  56. 

Tanamy  in  the  province  of  Rajahrnandry,  account  of  the  French 
fa£lory  there,  ii.   169. 

TnixjSy  a  diforder  incident  to  Negroes,  defcribed,  w^ith  the  method 
of  cure,  iv.   1 15. 

Yhewilley  is  fent  by  the  court  of  France  on  an  expedition  up  the 
Milfilfippi,  V.  240.     His  death,  241. 

Yorky  New.     See  Nevj  York. 

'  z. 

Zealandy  Ifland  of,  in  Denmark,  fgme  account  of,  iv.  30?. 
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